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PREFACE 


TO  THB 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


This  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

The  first  is  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  and 
Study  of  the  New  Testament :  for  this  I  am  wholly  respon- 
sible; for,  with  the  exception  of  portions  cited  expressly 
from  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  it  has  been  entirely  prepared 
for  this  volume.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  easy  to  have 
taken  the  material  already  existing  on  the  subject  of  the 
MSS.,  versions,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  New  Testament,  as  written  by 
Mr.  Home,  and  to  have  enlarged  it  by  a  few  additions,  and 
to  have  introduced  the  mention  of  newly-discovered  MSS.  in 
a  similar  manner ;  two  reasons,  however,  especially  weighed 
with  me  in  giving  to  this  portion  of  the  volume  it^  present 
form. 

Textual  Criticism  has  been  my  especial  study  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  New  Testament  for  many  years; 
and  thus  it  appeared  to  be  right  to  treat  the  topics  more 
independently  than  I  could  have  done,  had  I  sought  to  act 
merely  as  an  editor  and  annotator;  for  when  any  scholar 
has  been  an  investigator  in  any  department  of  study,  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  in  some  measure  especially 
qualified  for  speaking  for  himself,  and  communicating  the 
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results  of  his  studies  to  others.    And  this  leads  me  to  the 
second  of  the  reasons  referred  to  above. 

In  examining  the  whole  subject  of  Textual  Criticism,  and 
in  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  evidence 
(MSS.,  versions,  and  early  citations),  not  a  little  has  accumu- 
lated on  my  hands,  which  is  certainly  not  accessible  to  all 
Biblical  scholars ;  and  although  others  have  freely  used  and 
have  published  without  hinderance  much  that  has  been  col- 
lected by  me,  yet  all  this  has  formed  a  part  of  what  I  have 
long  thought  might  be  profitably  published  at  some  future 
day,  as  a  contribution  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  New 
Testament  criticism.  These  things,  then,  being  so,  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  making  some  present 
use  of  the  results  of  my  studies,  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  have  thus,  in  speaking  of 
MSS.,  versions,  the  History  of  the  Text,  and  some  other 
topics,  given  at  least  an  outline  of  my  own  investigations  on 
these  subjects.  A  hint  was  communicated  to  me  while  the 
volume  was  passing  through  the  press,  that  this  portion  had 
been  unduly  extended ;  but  as  the  publishers  coincided  with 
me  in  considering  that  too  much  compression  would  in  that 
part  be  injudicious,  no  portion  of  what  had  been  written 
was  omitted.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  even 
on  the  sources  of  criticism  many  subjects  are  rather  indi- 
cated than  entered  into  in  detail;  enough,  however,  has 
been  given  to  direct  the  student  in  learning  for  himself. 

To  me  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  speak  thus 
far  on  these  subjects,  though  I  might  wish  that  it  had  be  en 
possible  to  have  entered  more  minutely  into  the  internal 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  the  several  versions, 
and  to  have  discussed  fully  the  patristic  citations.  But 
still  this  volume,  and  one  which  appeared  not  long  ago  *, 

*  ^'  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
Itemarkfi  on  its  Bevision  upon  Critical  Principles."    Bagster :  1854. 
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may  suffice  for  the  present  for  communicating  to  others  the 
results  of  my  own  studies,  which  have  been  carried  on 
through  many  long  years.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  if 
I  am  ever  able  to  exhibit  fully  the  results  of  my  studies  in 
this  department  of  Biblical  learning  in  a  combined  and 
united  form,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  its  being  possible  for 
several  years  at  least,  a  period  which  appears  doubly  uncer- 
tain to  those  who  consider  the  instability  of  all  mundane  an  d 
human  things.  The  indefiniteness  of  any  such  prospect  makes 
me  all  the  more  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  put  the  portio  n 
of  this  volume,  which  relates  to  Textual  Criticism,  into  its 
present  definite  form.  I  may  rightly  add,  that  in  this  de- 
termination, and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carr  ied 
out,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  the  approval  of  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home.  It  only  requires,  in  stating  this,  that  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  all  critical  opinions  ex- 
pressed, I  alone  am  responsible. 

When  I  remember  how  differently  some  now  regard 
critical  principles  to  what  was  the  case  comparatively  few 
years  ago,  I  cannot  do  other  than  feel  thankful  that  results 
should  so  far  have  been  attained.  Twenty  years  ago  things 
were  not  so  regarded  in  this  country  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent; the  principle  of  recurrence  to  the  earliest  and  best 
authorities  is  one  in  which  many  have  now  acquiesced  ;  and 
while  continued  efforts,  made  both  in  private  and  public, 
have  been  thus  far  of  use,  the  original  authorities  have  been 
at  the  same  time  re-examined ;  MSS.  have  been  more  accu- 
rately collated ;  the  texts  of  many  have  been  published  by 
Tischendorf ;  the  ancient  versions  have  been  more  accu- 
rately investigated,  and  the  patristic  citations  have  been 
more  studied.  Thus  there  has  been  in  the  last  twenty 
years  a  simultaneous  apprehension  of  critical  principles,  and 
of  the  facts  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  I  believe  that  I 
have  no  occasion  to  say  more  as  to  the  first  part  of  this 
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volume,  the  contents  of  which  may  speak  for  themselves. 
No  one  will,  I  believe,  consider  that  I  have  given  undue 
prominence  to  my  own  investigations,  who  is  aware  of  the 
change  of  the  tone  of  thought  as  to  many  critical  points 
amongst  Christian  scholars  in  this  country,  to  effect  which 
my  efforts  have  been  constantly  directed  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  that  not  without  some  success. 

The  second  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of  Introductions 
to  the  respective  books  of  the  New  Testament.  And  here  I 
am  not  author,  but  simply  editor.  Here  I  felt  that  I  stood 
on  very  different  ground  from  that  which  I  had  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  Textual  portion  of  the  volume.  I  had 
not  so  much  to  consider  how  /  should  have  treated  the 
subjects,  as  what  addition  might  be  needful,  in  consequence 
of  modern  research,  to  what  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  had  him- 
self stated.  It  was  not  for  me  to  pull  down  one  edifice  in 
order  to  erect  another  in  its  stead ;  to  do  this  for  the  mere 
sake  of  change,  would  be  like  removing  an  old  manor  house 
to  make  room  for  a  trim  Italian  villa. 

But  as  editor  I  have  used  my  liberty :  as  to  those  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  authority,  &c.,  of  which  has 
been  specially  disputed,  I  have  added  what  appeared  to  me 
necessary ;  I  have  removed  what  seemed  doubtful,  or  what 
has  not  borne  the  test  of  close  examination,  and  I  have 
sought  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  respective  books 
of  the  sacred  volume  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  general  student. 

Some  would  have  wished  that  the  quotations  of  earlier 
writers  given  by  Mr.  Home  should  be  omitted ;  to  do  this 
in  general  was,  however,  equally  opposed  to  my  judgment 
and  inclination ;  for  there  are  few  things  to  which  it  is  now 
more  needful  to  direct  the  attention  of  young  Biblical  stu- 
dents than  that  there  were  Biblical  scholars  before  those 
who  have  lived  and  written  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
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To  many  now  the  investigations  of  such  foreigners  as  Eich- 
horn  and  Michaelis  seem  things  almost  unknown ;  and  such 
seem  unconscious  that  we  ever  had  Biblical  scholars  in  our 
own  country.  To  such  the  names  of  Lardner  and  others 
are  unfamiliar,  and  their  works  are  almost  or  quite  un- 
known. I  am  therefore  glad  that  such  citations  remain  as 
given  by  Mr.  Home,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  directing  some  students  to  the  works  of  those  who 
lived  before  the  present  generation.  Had  there  not  been 
such  an  ignoring  of  what  others  have  done  long  ago,  and 
such  obliviousness  as  to  their  works,  we  should  not  find  so 
many  new  discoveries  made  as  to  points  long  ago  investi- 
gated and  known.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  for  scholars 
now  to  combine  all  that  is  true  in  recent  research  with  the 
ascertained  facts  of  earlier  inquiry. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  noticed  by  Mr. 
Home,  belong,  in  the  form  stated,  to  a  past  generation  ;  but 
this  does  not  render  them  even  now  void  of  application  ;  for 
it  is  well  that  students  should  be  aware  that  much  in  the 
way  of  objection  that  is  advanced  as  new  is  only  some  old 
argument  put  in  a  new  dress,  or  adapted  to  some  novel 
mode  of  phraseology.  It  is  thus  well  to  see  that  the  objec- 
tion had  been  fully  answered,  even  before  the  supposed 
scheme  of  philosophy  to  which  it  is  now  adapted  had  been 
heard  of.  Absolute  evidence  to  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  books  remains  the  same,  even  though  it  is  noAV 
the  fashion  with  some  forms  of  pseudo-philosophy  to  ignore 
this  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  subject  all  testimony  to  the 
application  of  some  supposed  principle,  or  to  the  subjective 
feeling  of  each  inquirer. 

I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to  state  these  forms  of 
objection  ;  they  vary  continually,  and  their  shapes  change 
as  often  as  that  of  the  clouds  which  flit  across  the  sky.     If 
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I  know  on  the  evidence  of  my  senses  that  the  sun  is  ihere^ 
the  varying  kinds  and  consistencies  of  cloud  and  mist  that 
obscure  his  brightness  do  nothing  to  efface  from  my  mind 
that  known  fact.  Had  objection  assumed  some  one  definite 
ground  of  argument,  I  might  have  well  noticed  it ;  but 
absolute  evidence,  if  apprehended,  is  sufSicient  to  answer 
the  subjective  notions  which  are  put  in  competition 
against  it. 

On  some  occasions,  and  for  certain  students,  it  is  well,  no 
doubt,  to  meet  and  refute  sceptical  theories,  and  to  discuss 
objections  and  difficulties  one  by  one :  but  this  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  which  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament 
books  should  be  devoted.  A  young  student  may  well  receive 
the  impression  (if  this  be  the  prominent  and  principal  thing) 
that  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  New  Testament  is  to 
show  in  how  many  ways  it  may  be  assailed,  and  how  clever 
the  men  must  be  who  use  such  ingenuity  in  raising  ob- 
jections. In  this  way  a  tendency  may  be  communicated  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  from  too  great  prominence  being 
given  to  forms  of  objection,  which  is  hardly  ever  eradicated ; 
just  as  the  specimens  of  false  spelling  in  Lindley  Murray's 
exercises  have  often  so  familiarised  the  eyes  of  children  with 
what  is  incorrect,  that  they  never  quite  overcome  the  effects 
of  that  most  injudicious  mode  of  teaching  orthography. 
The  result  produced  is  just  the  contrary  of  that  which  was 
intended. 

All  facts  and  arguments  stated  by  Mr.  Home  are  retained 
with  due  prominence.  It  was  not  my  business  as  editor  to 
interfere  with  these,  even  though  my  own  opinion  is  freely 
added  where  needful. 

The  third  part,  or  Bibliographical  Appendix,  contains  such 
portions  of  Mr.  Home's  List  as  relate  to  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages  and  in  the  ancient  versions,  with  such 
additions  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary.     Some  of  these 
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are  old  works ;  but  the  greater  part  are  such  as  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  ten  years. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  all  students  and  readers 
that  the  New  Testament  is  not  given  us  as  that  on  which 
our  intellectual  faculties  simply  are  to  be  exercised,  but  as 
the  revelation  of  God,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  teach 
the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 

S.  PRIDEAUX  TREGELLES. 

Pljmoath,  September  18.  1856. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  108.  lino  25.  read  "  pctendam." 

„  108.     „     32.  r«uf  «*  fraudibufl."  ! 

„  108.     „    35,  86.  recuf  "  Ecclesiis  ab  Hsereticis." 

„  109.    „      2.  read  **  emendaretur.** 

,,  109.     „      6.  read  **  unde  a  nobis." 

„  181.  footnote,  rettd  "  MontfortianL" 

„  185.  footnote,  read  «  177." 

„  204.  line  33.  read  **  183." 

„  240.  line  3a  read  «<  1 87." 

„  281.  line  17.  read  *<  nulla." 

„  283.  footnote,  last  line,  read  ^  sabscription." 

„  345.  line  18.  read  <•  Matt  L  18—25." 

„  670.  omit  **  Chapter  L" 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


ON   THE 


FCEDUS  CUM  GEJECIS  AND  THE  FLORENTINE  COUNCII. 

In  p.  108.  the  correspondence  between  Erasmus  and  Sepulyeda  is  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  the  question  whether  Greek  MSS.  were 
ordered  by  the  Florentine  Council  to  be  corrected  bj  the  Latin.  But  as 
in  the  collected  works  of  Erasmus,  but  little  of  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  Sepulveda  is  given,  some  points  are  left  in  obscurity. 

Since,  however,  the  passage  above  mentioned  was  printed,  the  works  of 
Sepulveda  ^  have  been  added  to  my  study,  and  there  the  letters  are  given 
which  are  omitted  amongst  those  of  Erasmus.  My  oversight  of  these 
letters  till  now  will  not  be  harshly  judged  by  those  who  remember  that 
the  same  had  been  committed  by  those  who  wrote  before  me  on  this  subject, 
and  who  observe  that  I  myself  have  drawn  attention  to  my  former  omission. 

The  first  of  these  letters  (voL  iii.  p.  77.)  is  from  Sepulveda  to  Erasmus, 
dated  April  1.  1522,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  annotations  of  Stunica.  To 
this  Erasmus  replied  (p.  78.),  on  the  morrow  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Viigin  in  the  same  year.  The  third  letter  in  the  series  is  from  Sepulveda 
to  Erasmus,  dated  the  Ides  of  October,  also  in  1522. 

The  fourth  (p.  81.)  is  that  from  Sepulveda  to  Erasmus,  dated  Nov.  1. 
1534,  which  is  noticed  in  this  volume  (p.  108.),  as  not  existing  amongst  the 
letters  of  Erasmus  any  more  than  his  reply.  In  it  Sepulveda  thus  mentions 
the  Vatican  MS. :  *<  Sdto  exemplaria  Grasca,  quaB  tu  secutus  es  in  Novo 
Testamento,  plerisque  mendis  esse  depravata,  jam  singulis  verbis,  jam  solidis 
orationibus  sublatis,  aut  vicissim  redundantibus.  Quod  factum  esse  reor 
culpa  librariorum,  quibus  errandi  occasionem  prsebuerint  scholia  quasdam 
importune  ut  saepe  solet,  a  quibusdam  studiosis  in  librorum  marginibus 
ascripta.  Itaque  id  malum,  semel  per  errorem  a  nonnuUis  admissum, 
tarn  late,  ut  video,  permanavit,  ut  non  solum  excusi  omnes  libri  cum  els 
erratis  circumferantur,  sed  quaedam  etiam  manuscripta  exemplaria  ab  his 
mendis  non  abhorreant.     Quo  minus  debet  mirum  videri  cuipiam,  te  dum 

>  Joannis  G^nesii  Sepultedjs  Cordubensis  Opera,  cnm  edita  turn  inedita.     Accarante 
rcgia  HiftoriiB  Academia.    Matriti,  1780.    4  toIs.  4to. 
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caecos  sequeris,  ad  easdem  salebras  offendisse.  Est  enim  GrtBcum  exemplar 
antiquissimum  in  Bibliotheca  VaticanOy  in  quo  dtUgentUsime  ei  accuratis- 
sime  litteris  majusculU  canscriptum  utrumque  Testamenium  continetur  longe 
diversum  a  vulgoHs  exemplaribus.  Mihi  enim  cum  ab  Stunica  fuissem 
admonituSj  rem  perspicere,  et  libros  conferre  corse  fuit.  Hoc  autem 
exemplar  omnium  esse  emendatissimum,  cum  ejus  antiquitas  declarat,  et 
librarii  diligentia,  tum  quod  multum  convenit  cum  vetere  nostra  transla* 
tione,  quae  dubitari  non  debet,  quin  ex  emendatissimo  quoque  exemplari 
conversa^  et  tradita  nobis  sit  a  m^joribus.  Cum  igitur  ad  illius  exemplaris 
fidem  et  quasi  normam  ceteri  libri  sint  emendandi  ac  dirigendi,  quid  opus 
facto  sity  ipse  considerabis :  sic  enim  habeto,  raro  vulgatam  Grsdcorum 
editionem  a  veteri  translatione  nostra  discrepare,  discrepat  autem,  ut  nosti 
sspissime,  ut  a  Vaticano  illo  exemplari  non  dissentiat.  Ac  ne  teneam, 
trecentis  sexaginta  quinque  locis  scripturae  diversitatem  adnotayimus." 

The  list  of  the  365  places  is  not  given  in  the  printed  letter. 

To  this  letter  Erasmus  replied  by  one  dated  February  17.  1534,  in  which 
he  says :  ^'  Quod  scribis  de  Codice  Grseco,  quem  nactus  es  in  Bibliotheca 
Pontificia  tantopere  cum  Yulgata  editione  consentiente,  vide  ne  inanem 
operam  sumas.  Constat  enim,  cum  Grseci  foddus  inirent  cum  Ecclesia 
Romana,  quemadmodum  testatur  Bulla,  quse  dicitur  Aurea,  hoc  quoque 
fuisse  comprehensum  in  articulis,  ut  Grsecorum  codices,  prsesertim  Evan- 
gelici,  ad  Bomanam  lectionem  emendarentur,  et  in  similes  codices  ipse  inci- 
deram,  cum  primum  ederem  Novum  Testamentum.  Quare  ex  isto  codice 
nihil  est,  quod  possis  judicare.  Sed  GrsBCorum  lectio  petenda  est  ex 
Grascis  auctoribus,  Athanasio,  Basilic,  Origene,  Chrysostomo,  Nazianzeno, 
CyriUo." 

It  is  part  of  the  reply  of  Sepulveda  to  Ais  letter  which  I  have  given  in 
p.  108.  S  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Bulla  Aura  had  contained  no  such 
clause,  and  that  no  decree  of  the  Florentine  Council  could  apply  to  an 
ancient  MS.  like  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

In  Erasmus's  answer  to  Sepulveda,  ^'Y.  Non.  Jun.  1534,"  he  says: 
^^  Quod  adducis  Fontificiad  Bibliothecae  auctoritatem,  acciperem ;  nisi 
exemplar,  quod  secutus  est  Franciscus  Ximenius  Hispan.  Card,  missum 
esset  ex  Pontificis  Bibliotheca  tamquam  germanum.  Atqui  hoc  fere  con- 
venit cum  exemplaribus  meis.  BuUam  auream  nee  ipse  vidu  Cutberttis 
Episcopus  Dulmensis  vir  apprime  doctus  mihi  narravit  cui  credidu  De  cor- 
rectione  codicum  non  dixit  esse  in  bulla,  sed  aiebat  idem  mutationem 
Grascorum  Codicum  esse  factam.  Yidi  et  ipse  codicem  Evangeliorum  ex 
Bibliotheca  Capnionis  [1  Evangeliorum,  &c.],  qui  per  omnia  consentiebat 
nostras  editioni  Latinae,  verum  is  erat  recentior." 

This  information  which  Erasmus  received  must  have   been  when  he 


^  But  there  are  some  verbal  variations  between  that  in  Eraemns's  works  and  that  in 
Sepulveda.  Thus,  **  nam  qaomodo  poterant "  in  Erasmus,  is  **  quomodo  enim  poterant " 
in  Sepulveda;  **  a  scioUs  scholia  saepe  cum  acripivria  confundentibns  '*  in  one,  is  ^^parum 
doctis  scholia  ssBpe  cum  scriptura  confundentibus;*'  and  the  date  in  Sepulveda  is  according 
to  the  Reman  Calendar,  "  X.  EaL  Jan."    Thus  easily  did  various  readings  arise. 
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wrote  bis  annotations  for  his  third  edition.  Thus,  then^  originated  the  notion 
of  the  FcRdus  cum  Gracis  in  an  incorrect  casual  remark  of  Cuthbert 
Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  this  bint  thus  thrown  out  has  haunted 
the  domain  of  criticism  like  a  phantom,  so  that  after  three  hundred  thirty 
and  three  years  it  still  seems  to  possess  a  vitality  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  correspondence  between  Sepulveda  and  Erasmus  had 
been  rightly  attended  to. 


P.  138.  line  28.  read> ''  The  drst  and  third  of  these  editions  have  at  tlie 
end  tables  of  the  variations ;"  for  it  seems  that  this  table  is  not  rightly 
added  to  the  second:  the  titles  and  contents  of  them,  however,  are  much 
confused. 

P.  IGO^fooUnote,  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  has  now 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  from  beneath  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem 
that  the  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch  came,  but  from  beneath  the  Mosque  of 
Amrou  at  Cairo.     The  error  arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  two  names. 


P.  296,  &c.  To  the  Thebaic  fragments  mentioned,  there  should  be 
added  that  in  Zoega's  *^  Gatalogus  Codicum  Copticorum  Manuscriptorum 
qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Yelitris  adservantur,''  some  fragments  of  the  Apo- 
calypse are  printed ;  abo  there  are  Thebaic  fragments  introduced  into  the 
E^rptian  Grammar  of  Tukius. 

The  work  of  Zoega  also  shows  that  there  exists  another  fragment  of  T. 
of  the  Grospels,  not  edited  or  collated,  containing  part  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
in  Greek  and  Thebaic ;  and  that  this  or  some  other  Thebaic  copy  does 
contain  Luke  xxii.  42,  43.  commonly  said  to  be  absent  from  that  version. 
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CHAPTEB  L 


TBK  OBJECTS  PROPOSED  HC  AN  INTBODUCTION  TO  TEXTUAL  CRITICISIC 

AND  STUDY* 


A  DISTINCT  apprehension  of  the  object  proposed  in  any  study  is  a 
needful  preliminary:  the  definition  of  terms  having  been  at  first 
made  once  for  all,  may  render  it  not  necessary  to  enter  into  repeated 
explanations,  and  may  save  the  trouble  of  frequently  notifying  the 
limitations  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  may  be  sufficiently 
guarded  by  the  broad  principles  laid  down  at  first. 

By  Textual  Criticism  it  is,  then,  intended  to  denote  aU  that 
relates  to  the  condition  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  to  its 
history  during  the  eighteen  centuries  through  which  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  to  the  sources  of  critical  revision  which  we  possess ; 
to  the  mode  in  whidi  those  sources  have  been  applied,  whether 
wholly  or  partially,  by  various  editors;  and  the  means  by  which 
the  Biblical  student  may  use  his  own  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
transmitted  sources  of  criticism,  and  to  their  application  either  to  the 
sacred  text  at  large  or  to  individual  passages. 

As  a  general  definition.  Textual  Criticism  may  be  stated  to  be 
that  species  of  criticism  which  has  to  do  with  the  ascertainment,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  of  what  it  was  that  the  writer  of  any  ancient 
work  actiutUy  wrote.  The  subjects  with  which  a  treatise  on  Textual 
Criticism  is  occupied,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  communication 
of  such  information  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  apprehend  the 
prindples  on  which  textual  evidence  may  be  applied,  and  the  form 
in  which  such  evidence  may  be  obtained.  Many,  indeed,  there  are 
who  study  the  Bible^  and  who  know  its  value,  as  conveying  to  them  the 
revelation  of  the  truth  of  God,  who  never  would  find  it  practicablo 
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for  them  to  be  investigators  for  themselyes  in  the  re^on  of  Textual 
Criticism ;  but  that  does  not  cause  the  subject  to  be  to  them  devoid 
of  interest,  or  (if  they  view  it  aright)  of  profit.  For  if  they  use  the 
opportunities  of  study  which  are  afforded  them,  they  may  be  enabled, 
though  never  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  critics  themselves,  to  under- 
stand intelligently,  and  to  use  discriminately,  those  processes  and 
rci^ults  of  critical  study  which  others  may  bring  before  them.  They 
may,  by  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  diligence,  be  saved  from  either 
avoiding  the  subject  altogether,  as  though  it  were  involved  to  them 
in  hopeless  obscurity,  or  from  simply  adhering  to  ihe  results  which 
some  real  or  supposed  scholar  may  have  brought  forward. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who  regard  textual  critics  as  though 
their  object  was  to  affirm  dogmatically  that  the  reading  of  passages 
is  such,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  received  on  their  assertion ;  and 
who  suppose  that  critical  studies  are  singularly  barren  of  profitable 
results.  This  misapprehension  is  a  fact^  however  strange  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  better  informed.^  And  hence  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  give,  if  possible,  a  more  accurate  and  discriminating  idea  of 
what  this  department  of  criticism  proposes.  To  take  a  simi)le  illus- 
tration :  in  judicial  proceedings  in  this  country  the  jury  are  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  may  be  produced, 
and  to  form  if  possible  an  accurate  and  discriminating  conclusion. 
This  is  not  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  a  few  official  persons ;  but  it 
is  the  function  of  those  who  are  simply  jurors.  And  it  is  in  such  a 
place  that  considerate  Christian  readers  and  students  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture are  placed.  But  the  jury  must  decide  according  to  evidence ; 
and  so,  too,  must  those  who  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
results  of  Textual  Criticism.  Now,  in  judicial  inquiries  the  jury 
themselves  may  be  very  incompetent  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  to 
bring  into  prominent  view  the  leading  features,  to  show  how  the 
different  portions  are  connected,  and  how  link  after  link  conducts 
to  a  certain  end;  and  yet  practically  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
these  things  can  be  pointed  out  to  them  intelligibly  by  those  who 
are  competent,  and  that  they  may  thus  form  a  correct  conclusion. 
Be  it  observed  that  this  conclusion  does  not  depend  upon  what 
any  authority  says  that  the  evidence  proves,  but  it  springs  from 
that  which  is  either  plain  on  the  face,  or  which  is  shown  to  the 
jury  to  be  the  natural  or  necessary  result  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  processes  of  reasoning,  moral  as  well  as  mathematical, 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  flows  forth  by  a  kind  of  necessary 
inference. 

Now  the  real  object  of  Textual  Criticism  is  to  enable  the  student 
or  reader  to  form  such  a  judgment  as  in  the  judicial  proceedings 
referred  to  is  the  province  of  the  jury.  It  is  not  to  lead  to  blind 
acquiescence  in  the  dictum  of  some  one  of  admitt^  learning  and 
abilities;  but  it  is  to  lead  to  an  intelligent  apprehension  why  he  has 

'  Had  not  this  been  a  fact,  we  shoald  not  hear  the  complaints  of  the  proceedings  of 
textual  critics  which  too  often  appear,  especially  in  religious  periodicals.  The  name  of 
textual  critic  is  not  rightly  applied  to  him  who  seeks,  by  mere  dogmatism,  to  require 
others  to  adopt  kU  view  of  the  reading  of  a  passage. 
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arrived  at  such  and  such  results^  and  on  what  evidence  the  results  are 
supposed  to  be  justified. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  textual  critic  must  state  his  conclusions ; 
he  cannot  leave  them  to  the  reader :  but  still  this  does  not  at  all  in- 
validate the  supposed  judicial  illustration,  for  the  critic  himself  is  one 
of  those  concerned  in  drawing  the  needful  conclusion ;  he  has  an 
interest  in  it  as  well  as  the  students  of  Scripture  who  may  use  the 
results  of  his  labour ;  and  thus  his  having  arranged  (it  may  even  be^ 
having  himself  collected)  and  marshalled  the  evidence,  can  by  no 
means  preclude  him  from  doing  his  part  towards  drawing  a  conclu- 
sion. But  no  one  would  be  truly  acting  the  part  of  a  textual  critic 
who  did  not  think  that  he  had  so  defined  principles,  and  so  stated  the 
evidence,  as  to  vindicate  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  competent  scholars,  who  understood  and 
admitted  the  principles,  and  who  felt  the  cogency  and  congruence  of 
the  evidence. 

It  is  only  a  thorough  and  entire  misapprehension  of  what  Textual 
Criticism  proposes,  that  could  lead  any  to  regard  it  as  being  in  its 
true  application  at  all  connected  with  peremptory  and  dictatorial 
assertion,  that  such  is  the  text  of  Scripture  because  a  certain  scholar 
judges  it  so  to  be. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  cases  in  which  the  student  finds  difi&culty 
in  understanding  how  certain  critical  conclusions  can  legitimately 
follow  the  principles  laid  down  and  the  evidence  adduced.  But  even 
in  such  cases  it  is  w^ell  for  him  to  remember,  that  one  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  a  subject  may  see  at  once  the  links  of 
evidence  which  are  not  obvious  to  the  unpractised  eye ;  and  thus, 
perhapsy  the  want  of  connection  may  be  only  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  inquirer ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  critic  has  failed  not 
in  ^e  result,  but  in  distinctly  stating  the  processes  of  thought 
leading  to  that  result;  or  the  case  may  be  one  of  the  very  many 
in  which  minds  imperfect  in  their  constitution  as  ours  are,  fail  in 
seeing  alike  the  inference  which  ou^ht  to  follow  from  certain  g^ven 
premises. 

But  if  any  person  has  shown  himself  to  be  correct  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  principles,  competent  and  accurate  in  marshalling  evidence, 
and  very  frequently  convincing  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives,  —  it  then  at  least  behoves  every  modest  student 
to  examine  with  full  attention,  and  also  with  some  measure  of 
respect,  those  conclusions  which  may  at  first  appear  doubtful.  On 
further  inquiry  they  may  be  found  to  be  not  merely  uncertain,  but 
absolutely  erroneous ;  but  this  conclusion  should  be  formed  not  on  a 
mere  superficial  survey,  but  on  such  a  full  inquiry  as  is  demanded 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  meet  the  mistake  which  is  still 
repeated,  that  the  object  of  Textual  Criticism  is  to  lead  to  an 
acquiescence  in  the  conclusions  of  certain  critics ;  instead  of  being 
(what  it  really  is)  that  which  has  to  do  with  causing  the  student  to 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  for  himself ^  so  that  he 
may  test  and  examine  the  conclusions  of  critics :  and  if  he  should 
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receive  theniy  that  lie  may  know  whjfy  and  if  his  mind  arrive  at  dif- 
ferent results,  that  he  may  equally  apprehend  the  grounds  for  so 
doing. 

The  subjects  for  study  in  the  department  of  Textual  Criticism  are 
pretty  extensive;  the  intention  of  an  ^'Introduction"  is  to  indicate 
these  in  part,  and  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  fuller  in- 
formation may  be  obtained ;  and  to  communicate  on  other  portions  of 
the  subject  information  as  full  as  may  appear  requisite.  If  it  be 
thought  that  in  directing  to  other  sources  for  part  of  the  information, 
a  responsibility  is  avoided  which  ought  to  have  been  met,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  these  departments  of  learning  belong  to 
what  might  be  called  the  preliminary  education  of  him  who  enters 
on  Biblical  Criticism.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  part  of  such  an  introduction 
to  give  instruction  in  the  language  in  which  Holy  Scripture  has  been 
communicated  to  us;  nor  does  it  belong  to  this  department  of 
Biblical  learning  to  discuss  the  history,  authority,  contents,  or 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  books :  these  subjects  may  be  referred  to 
incidentally ;  they  may  often  require  to  be  assumed  as  things  pre- 
viously known;  but  here  their  minute  discussion  would  be  thorouglUy 
out  of  place. 

Let  not  this  be  misunderstood :  no  one  who  is  unacquunted  with 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  an  ancient  writing  can  be  fully  competent 
to  enter  upon  its  Textual  Criticism,  and  especially  true  is  that  with 
regard  to  Holy  Scripture;  but  this  Is  a  mental  and  moral  prerequisite 
for  the  critic,  a  qualification  which  he  needs  in  order  rightly  to 
enter  on  the  subject  at  all.  It  has  to  do  with  him  subjectively  rather 
than  with  Biblical  Criticism  objectively. 

Some,  indeed,  have  placed  Textual  Criticism  as  the  first  in  order 
amongst  theological  studies,  for  how  (they  have  said)  can  we  know 
what  the  contents  of  Scripture  really  are,  unless  we  are  first  sure  as 
to  the  genuine  text  ?  On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that,  although 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  text  of  any  ancient  author,  and  therefore 
as  to  his  doctrines  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  full 
examination  of  critical  authorities  and  an  accurate  deduction  of  the 
results  of  evidence,  yet  still  it  may,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  be , 
taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  in  all  copies  (unless  they  have  been 
wilfully  falsified)  at  least  a  general  transmission  of  what  the  author 
actually  wrote :  and  thus  he  who  is  able  to  read  the  original  language 
of  an  ancient  author  may  proceed  at  once  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  his  works.  In  thus  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  author's  style,  sentiments,  and  subject,  much  may  be  acquired 
which  is  not  only  useful  for  application  to  the  department  of  Textual 
Criticism,  but  also  much  which  may  be  safely  said  to  be  essential. 

Of  course,  if  at  once  there  is  the  opportunity  of  using  a  text  which 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  has  been  carefully  revised  by  a  competent 
scholar,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better ;  for  in  that  case  we  are  able  to 
use  the  residts  of  the  labours  of  others  as  our  own  point  of  departure ; 
and  then  it  may  be  that  we  shall  find  that  our  own  critical  studies 
justify  and  confirm,  or  else  modify,  those  results  which  have  been 
already  used  by  us  in  a  condensed  form :  we  afterwards  learn  tlie 
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principles  and  their  application  to  the  evidence  on  which  such  a  text 
rests. 

K  Textoal  Criticism  had  been  a  mere  mechanical  application  of 
rules  and  principles,  then  it  would  not  have  been  neednil  to  enter 
into  an  apprehension  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  writer  to  whose 
works  it  is  applied :  it  is  true  that  in  general  it  has  to  do  with  a  mere 
statement  ox  facts ^  but  these  facts  can  only  be  understood  in  their 
relation  to  the  work  as  an  organic  whole. 

And  thus  to  apply  properly  critical  evidence  to  the  text  oi  Homer 
orDemoetheneSy  it  is  needftil  that  these  authors  should  be  themselves 
understood  and  apprehended ;  not,  indeed,  that  we  should  thus  pos- 
sess a  supposed  confidence  of  asserting  what  they  must  have  written, 
bat  that  we  may  regard  the  evidence  which  relates  to  the  subject  from 
the  prox>er  point  of  view. 

The  more  important  prerequisites  which  a  treatise  on  Textual 
Critidsm  may  point  out,  but  which  it  does  not  profess  to  supply,  are, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  work  under  discussion, 
and  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  work  itself.  Many  of  those  who 
decry  the  labours  of  Textual  Criticism  in  connection  with  Holy 
Scripture,  do  so  either  from  the  want  of  one  or  the  otiier  of  these 
quaimcationa. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  the  criticism,  if  tiie  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  were  r^arded  as  something  completely  sui 
generis,  as  though  the  common  rules  could  not  apjdy.  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  language,  in  material,  and  in  mode  of 
diffusion,  it  should  differ  essentially  fr^  all  other  writings.  The 
only  diffSerence  which  the  peculiar  character  of  Holy  Scripture  ean 
occasion,  is,  tiiat  its  value  impresses  an  importance  on  the  application 
of  criticism  to  its  text,  incomparably  greater  than  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  profane  writings. 

Many  have,  indeed,  undertaken  the  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  without  being  properly  and  competentiy 
furnished  with  the  preliminary  acquaintance  with  criticism  in  general, 
or  with  the  originid  language  as  found  in  its  best  and  truest  form. 
They  have  thus  come  to  we  sacred  text  without  the  needful  pre- 
paration, and  thus  the  results  are  in  themselves  imperfect ;  and  even 
though  the  range  of  Biblical  scholarship  which  they  may  afterwards 
master  may  be  considerable,  the  ori^nal  defect  will  often  prove  a 
hinderance  to  the  obtaining  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  student  of  the  New  Testament,  who  approaches  it  with  the 
one  desire  of  knowing  the  revealed  truth  of  God  in  the  very  tongue 
in  which  it  was  ^ven  forth  by  inspired  aposties  and  evangelists,  will 
not  find  that  his  time  is  misemployed  which  is  occupied  in  gaining  a 
satisfactory  groundwork  of  classical  Ghreek ;  and  this  can  hardly  be 
insisted  on  too  fuUv  ;  otherwise,  indeed,  he  may  know  all  the  words 
and  sentences  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  but  he  will  only  know 
them  in  themselves,  and  not  as  a  part  of  that  language  in  which 
grammatical  form  and  the  structure  of  sentences  were  so  remarkably 
developed  as  giving  precision  to  thoughts  expressed  in  words. 

Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
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more  accurate  ascertainment  hj  scholars  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  has  a  direct  importance  in  enabling  us  to  know 
with  more  exactitude  (with  a  precision  which  often  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  translation)  what  we  are  taught  in  the  inspired  record  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  see 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  some  of  the  scholars  of  former  years 
reganied  their  studies.  Isaac  Casaubon  may  be  taken  as  an  instance. 
He  was  one  who  deservedly  occupied  a  high  place  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
and  who,  in  the  classical  texts,  did  much  to  establish  sound  Greek 
learning.  In  his  Diary  he  shows  the  spirit  with  which  his  mind  was 
filled ;  for  he  made  these  labours  and  studies  subjects  of  continual 
prater.  And  surely  those  men  who  established  a  definite  apprehen* 
sion  of  the  force  and  usage  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  were  led  of  God  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  render  abiding 
service  to  his  Church.  It  may  be  that  they  but  dimly  apprehended 
what  would,  in  application,  be  the  result  of  their  seemingly  indirect 
studies ;  but  they  were  led  to  pursue  them  in  a  devout  spirit ;  and 
beautiful  is  it  to  see  the  simple  utterance  of  thanksgiving  on  their 
part  when  any  difi&culty  was  satisfactorily  explained,  or  any  point  was 
established.  We  now  know  to  tohat,  in  the  providence  of  God,  all 
this  was  tending,  and  how  classical  studies  have  placed  divine  truth 
in  a  clearer  and  more  apprehended  light. 

One  lesson  may  be  profitably  learned  by  Biblical  students  of  the 
present  day  from  these  classical  scholars  of  former  years.  Let  their 
devout  spirit  be  borne  in  mind,  and  let  it  be  distinctly  apprehended 
that  it  is  the  place  of  every  one  who  studies  God's  word,  even  though 
it  be  but  as  to  its  criticism,  and  as  to  what  some  might  term  its 
secular  aspects,  to  look  to  Him  in  praver  for  that  blessing  which  He 
alone  can  impart,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  profit.  A 
right  apprehension  of  the  value  of  Scripture  as  containing  the  reve* 
lation  of  God,  and  of  His  mercy  in  the  atonement  and  redemption 
wrought  out  by  Christ  His  Son,  and  of  the  need  of  His  Spirit  to 
illumine  our  minds,  must  lead  to  a  habit  of  prayer  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  study  of  the  word  of  God  in  any  of  its  aspects.  This  is  not 
to  take  the  place  of  careful  investigation,  but  it  is  thus  that  we  may 
seek  that  our  inquiries  may  be  rightly  directed,  and  that  the  needed 
diligence,  patience,  and  application  may  be  maintained. 

in  the  following  pages  it  is  not  presupposed  that  the  readers  are 
other  than  those  who  value  Holy  Scripture,  and  prize  its  doctrines 
as  commonly  held  and  taught  amongst  Protestant  Christians,  who 
maintain  the  principles  on  which  the  Reformation  was  based.  No 
apology  is  needed  for  assuming  this,  even  though  doctrinal  questions 
are  not  professedly  discussed,  and  the  authority  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  belong  not  to  this  branch  of  Biblical  study. 

The  prerequisites  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  itself,  having  been  laid  down, 
an  Introduction  to  Textual  Criticism  has  its  proper  province  before 
it.  The  subjects  of  which  a  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated  will 
then  be,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  employed  in  the  work 
itself,  so  far  as  they  affect  criticism ;   the  history  of  the  text ;  the 
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TuUure  and  origin  of  various  readings;  the  sources  ofciiticism  as  found 
in  I\AS8.  versions  and  early  citations;  and  then  the  application  of  the 
evidence  so  furnished. 

To  these  subjects  may  properly  be  added,  remarks  on  the  bearing 
of  the  results  of  Textual  Criticism  on  questions  of  Scripture  authority 
and  interpretation,  on  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  found 
in  the  New,  and  on  various  points,  which  may  seem  to  be  affected  by 
the  principles  of  criticism  or  their  application*  Such  remarks  will 
serve  as  materials  from  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  hato  far 
criticism  of  the  text  affects  the  New  Testament  as  a  record. 

The  present  writer  may  mention  in  this  place  that  he  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  statements  in  the  following  pages  relating  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  In  acting  on  the  liberty 
that  was  accorded  him  he  has  endeavoured  to  ^ve  a  clear  and  correct 
statement  of  those  subjects  which  are  of  real  utility  in  this  depart- 
ment to  the  Biblical  student.  He  has  not  sought  to  give  any  undue 
prominence  to  his  own  opinions,  but  has  rauier  desired  to  gather 
together  iA^efacts^  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  light  as  may  give  the 
reader  the  grounds  on  which  opinions  may  be  formed. 

Although  questions  of  interpretation  and  of  Scripture  authority 
are  not  form^y  discussed  here,  it  is  proper  for  the  writer  to  state 
distinctly  that  he  believes  that  tiie  trae  point  of  view  in  which  Holy 
Scripture  ought  to  be  regarded  is,  that  it  is  such  a  record  as  God 
has  willed  should  be  given  forth  for  our  instruction  in  all  ages  ;  and 
that  as  it  proceeded  from  the  original  writers,  it  was  in  all  its  parts, 
whether  such  parts  be  revelations  or  the  record  of  known  factsy  so  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  be  His  Holy  Word,  even  as  He  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  that  it  should  be.  This  authority  it 
daims :  and  it  is  right  that  those  who  treat  but  of  the  external  facts 
relating  to  its  text  should  be  definite  in  informing  those  for  whom 
they  write,  how  far  they  maintain  the  plenary  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scripture. 

Biblical  study  is  a  field  in  which  the  labour  bestowed  is  amply 
rewarded :  and  as  discussions  are  continually  arising  which  can  only 
be  met  satisfactorily  by  a  competent  acquaintance  with  Textual 
Criticism,  it  behoves  those  who  radly  love  and  value  Holy  Scripture 
as  the  record  of  God,  that  they  be  not  mere  perfunctory  students 
in  this  department  This  country  was  once  the  field  in  which  such 
studies  pre-eminently  flourished: — the  names  of  Usher,  Walton, 
Mill,  and  Bentley  hold  an  honoured  place  in  the  history  of  the 
BibUcal  labours  of  that  century  in  which  Textual  Criticism  found 
here  its  cherished  home.  If  we  value  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  and  honour  their  memory,  it  should  be  an  incentive  to 
us  to  attend  ourselves  to  this  same  department  of  Biblical  knowledge. 

** '^aipsT  aK(jvovrs9y  orav  ri9  kiralvri  roif9  frpoyovovf  v/i&v  /cal  ra 

nrerrparfiiiva  hcslvois  Su^ijf  §eaX  ri  rp&traia  yJyjj'  vofAifyTB  roiwv  ravr 
av€L0etvat  tov9   wpoy6vov9  vfA&v   oifx  ^^  Oavfid^fjT    airra  0€wpovyr69 
fjiovovy  aXX*  Zva  teal  fu/jurjaOe  ra9  r&v  avadhntap  apeTd9.     (Demosth. 
iririp  T$»  'VoBlow  t\tv0epkt9,  sub  Jin.) 
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CHAP.  11. 

THB  LANGUAOB  OF  THE  KEW  TESTAKENT. 

Ths  first  subject  to  be  considered  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  langtuzge  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  those  points 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  which  are  found  between  the  Greek  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles^  and  that  of  other  writers  in  the  same 
or  preyious  ages. 

The  reason  why  the  New  Testament  writers  should  have^  under 
divine  guidance  and  inspiration,  employed  the  Greek  tongue  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  The  intention  of  God  now  was  to  give  forth 
a  revelation,  not  confined  in  an  especial  manner  to  one  particular 
people,  who  were  peculiarly  the  depositaries  of  divine  truth,  but 
that  which  was  intended  for  the  lost  children  of  men  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles.  Just  as  the  gospel  was  commanded  to  be  preached,  as 
God's  message  of  salvation  to  sinners  through  faith  in  the  Saviour's 
sacrifice,  to  ^1  nations  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  so  too  the  written 
Scripture  of  the  New  Testament  was  equally  intended  to  go  forth 
fur  the  instruction  of  all  whose  ears  and  hearts  should  be  opened  to 
receive  the  teaching  thus  communicated  and  thus  recorded  for  after 
ages. 

Thus  then  it  was  in  accordance  both  with  the  divine  wisdom  and 
even  with  what  man  would  have  felt  to  be  fitting,  that  a  language  of 
wide  extent  as  to  use  should  be  employed.  For  thus  the  written 
record  of  God's  truth  became  so  much  the  more  accessible  to  the 
many.  And  thus  Greek  was  the  language  to  be  employed;  for 
this  tongue  was  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent  diffused  far  more 
than  any  other  throughout  the  civilised  earth.  There  was  also  a 
fitness  in  the  language,  being  one  of  high  cultivation  and  flexibility, 
in  which  shades  of  thought  were  well  and  accurately  defined,  and 
which  had  been  so  cultivated  that  it  would  ever  demand  attention 
amongst  the  civilised  races  of  men.  These  qualities  were  so  pecu- 
liarly combined  in  the  Greek  language,  that  the  means  by  which  it 
had  become  diffused  throughout  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the 
civilised  earth  must  be  regarded  as  specially  ordered  by  God,  with 
reference  to  His  own  purpose  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  sub- 
sequent preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  giving  forth  of  this  part  of 
the  written  Word. 

How  had  this  been  accomplished  ?  How  had  the  Greek  tongue 
burst  the  narrow  limits  in  which  it  had  once  been  confined,  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  spread  itself  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  lands;  and  how,  even  in  Italy 
in  general,  and  Rome  itself,  had  it  become  amongst  all  the  educated 
well  known  and  fSsuniliar?  A  few  words  in  reply  to  those  questions 
will  bring  the  subject  clearly  before  us,  and  will  show  that 
before  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in  Greek,  nations  of 
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Greek  renders  had  been  prepared^  by  whom  it  should  be  read  and 
naed. 

Many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  iEolian,  Ionian, 
and  Dorian  colonies  had  spread  the  Hellenic  language  fiir  beyond  the 
regions  in  which  it  had  preyioudy  been  spoken:  and  as  these 
colonies  were  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  planted  in  lands  inferior 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilisation  to  the  Hellenic  race,  each  became  a  spot 
not  only  preserving  its  Grecian  tone  of  feeling  and  tongue,  but  also 
a  centre  from  which  in  some  measure  these  things  were  diffused. 
Thus  it  was  tibat  in  Asia  Minor  the  Grecian  cities  might  well  be 
deemed  the  rivals  of  those  which  had  been  their  elder  sisters  on  the 
European  shores.  And  even  in  literary  eminence,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Herodotus,  *^  the  father  of  history y**  as  his  own  race 
termed  him,  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  Dorian  by  birtli  and  citizenship, 
but  Ionian  by  dialect 

In  the  literary  eminence  of  Greece  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
B.C.,  Athens  took  the  first  place;  and  this  fact  had  this  measure  of 
importance,  that  it  caused  the  dialectic  forms  of  Athens  to  be  imitated 
in  a  general  manner  in  the  more  diffused  period  of  the  history  of  that 
toi^e.  ThucycUdes,  JElschylus,  and  the  other  dramatists,  tiie  Attic 
orators,  and  Plato  impressea  a  character  on  the  ton^e  which  they 
employed,  which  afterwards  had  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
used  it,  and  which  may  still  be  observed  in  the  language  which  the 
Greeks  now  speak  after  all  the  changes  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years. 

It  was  important  that  Attic  supremacy  of  dialect  should  have 
preceded  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  language ;  for  had  this  not  been 
so,  the  outflowing  of  the  Grecian  population  and  the  Grecian  ton^e 
would  have  resulted  in  dialectic  distinctions  of  various  kinds,  taking 
root  in  various  regions ;  and  thus,  those  who  adopted  the  Hellenic 
speech,  instead  of  possessing  a  common  dialect,  would  have  used 
forms  differing  at  first,  and  differing  still  more  in  each  successive 

Sineration.  This  woidd  certainly  have  been  the  result;  for  the 
reek  tongue,  adopted  in  its  varying  forms  of  dialect  as  spoken  at 
home,  by  peoples  of  less  keen  perceptions,  and  less  exercised  tones 
of  thought,  would,  of  necessity,  have  diverged  more  and  more ;  pro- 
ducing, not  the  diffusion  of  one  noble  language,  but  the  formation  of 
a  family  of  languages,  bearing  merely  such  traces  of  their  origin  as 
would,  to  the  ear  of  the  polished  scholar,  contrast  painfully  with  the 
refined  exactness  of  that  from  which  they  had  sprung. 

After  Athens  had  gained  and  maintained  her  literary  preemi- 
nence, the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  Greece  arose.  The  kings 
of  Macedon  were  themselves  of  Hellenic  blood,  and  this  was,  on 
many  occasions,  a  subject  of  boast  to  them  when  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Grecian  states  in  the  days  of  their  independence. 
The  Greeks  r^arded  the  Macedonians  as  being  beyond  the  Hellenic 
pale,  and  thus,  tiie  claim  of  the  ruling  house  was  one  which  separated 
them  as  to  race  and  feeling  from  their  subjects.  There  are  instances, 
before  the  days  of  Philip,  of  Macedonian  sovereigns  patronising  the 
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nterary  men  of  Greece ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  sought  to  lead  the  Macedonians  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  arts 
of  civilisation  which  in  Greece  proper  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  cultivated  lai^^age.  The  Hellenic  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
donian rulers  was  in  the  case  of  Philip  materially  strengthened  by 
his  Grecian  education  at  Thebes ;  and  thus  the  fiEisfaionable  dialect  of 
his  court  was  formed  on  the  model  of  that  which  had  become  the 
popular  literary  dialect. 

Thus,  before  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonians  of  the 
higher  classes  at  least  had  learned  from  Athens :  and  even  if  some 
of  the  elegancies  and  proprieties  had  been  impaired,  it  was  patent  to 
all  in  what  school  they  had  studied.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
gave  a  new  extension  and  eneigy  of  life  to  this  speech ;  and  wherever 
his  successors  bore  sway,  tl\e  Greek  tongue,  in  a  form  based  on  the 
Attic  dialect,  obtained  a  footing,  firmly  established  and  long  con- 
tinued. In  the  capitals  of  states,  and  otfier  large  cities,  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  and  with  the  officials  of  government,  Grreek,  in  the 
form  of  the  common  dialect,  had  become  the  proper  and  habitual  lan- 
guage. No  doubt  that  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  countries  retained 
their  own  languages  also ;  but  this  does  not  impugn  the  fact  that 
Greek  had  established  itself,  not  as  a  temporary  sojourner,  but  as  a 
settled  occupant  of  the  same  r^ons. 

The  Attic  origin  of  the  common  dialect  has  been  already 
mentioned;  wherein  it  differs  from  pure  Attic,  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

'^  Its  staple  was  of  Attic  texture,  but  it  differed  from  that  variety 
of  the  language  in  several  main  respects :  it  was  divested  of  certain 
forms,  especiaUy  Attic,  such  as  might  be  termed  provincialisms,  if 
the  idea  of  vul^^ty  were  not  associated  with  the  word ;  it  employed 
certain  words,  where  the  speech  of  Athens  would,  with  the  same 
meaning,  have  substituted  others,  either  quite  distinct,  or  differing 
from  them  in  some  point  of  structure ;  and  it  admitted  some  forms 
or  words  belonging  to  other  dialects,  or  which,  though  of  ancient 
use,  had  for  a  time  disappeared,  at  least  in  Attic  Greek.  Besides, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  classical  type  could  not  be  sustained 
in  rigid  purity ;  because  it  came  in  collision  with  people  who,  taken 
in  the  mass,  possessed  not  the  exquisitely  acute  perception  and 
severe  taste  of  the  extraordinary  community  among  whom  it  had 
its  birth.  .  •  .  The  Common  Dialect,  technically  so  called,  was 
that  of  the  courts  of  the  Seleucids  and  the  Lagidas,  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  and  Tarsus,  of  the  educated  Roman,  of  Philo,  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  Origen,  Chrysostom."  ^ 

Thus,  by  the  supremacy  of  Macedon  in  Greece,  and  then  by  the 
eonquests  of  Alexander,  the  diffusion  was  effected  of  such  a  tongue 
as  should  facilitate  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  amongst  Gentues, 
and  which  should  cause  that  the  new  revelation  of  divine  truth,  which 
God  was  about  to  give  forth  for  a  permanent  record,  should  be  the 

1  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect,  hj  the  Ber.  T.  S.  Green, 
H.A.,  pp.  8^5. 
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more  extenBively  used  with  familiarity  by  those  amongst  whom  it 
was  primarily  circulated. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  East  merely  had 
been  affected  by  the  expansion  of  the  Greek  tongue :  to  say  nothing 
of  Southern  Italy,  where  the  early  colonies  had  implanted  Hellenic 
institutions  and  forms  of  speech,  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  civilised 
earth,  had,  at  the  Christian  era,  become  familiar  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Greece.  Not  only  had  the  imperial  metropolis 
attracted  vast  multitudes  firom  among  the  Greek-speaking  nations, 
but  the  Latins  themselves  so  cultivated  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
models  and  masters  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history,  that  to  them 
the  Greek  language  was  just  as  suited  for  a  medium  of  commimi- 
cation  as  was  their  own  vernacular  Latin. 

And  the  Boman,  who  deemed  that  his  vocation  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nations,  was  fain  to  employ  the  Greek  tongue  as  that  by 
which  he  could  throughout  the  East  communicate  with  the  provincials. 
The  Latin  language  was  wholly  unsuccessful  as  to  any  efforts  to  take 
root  in  a  soil  where  Greek  had  preceded  it.  Thus  Cicero  truthfully 
said,  as  to  the  diffusion  of  the  two  languages,  ^'  Gneca  leguntur  in 
onmibus  fere  gentibus :  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continent 
tur.''    (Pro  Arch.  10.) 

But  even  though  the  fact  be  admitted  and  known  that  there  was  a 
fitness  in  the  New  Testament  having  been  written  in  Greek,  for  tiie 
use  of  GenHleSy  the  question  must  arise.  How  far  could  this  be 
suited  to  the  Jews  f  They  too  had  to  do  with  the  gospel ;  for  to 
them  it  was  commanded  to  be  first  preached ;  and  thus  the  written 
record  of  that  gospel  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  to  be 
suited  also  to  them.  A  few  words  on  this  subject  is  all  that  may  be 
needed  in  this  place ;  the  Hebrew  original  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
may  be  discussed  elsewhere ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  most  of  them  written  after  the 
time  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  gospel,  both  as  a  nation,  and 
abo  as  far  as  any  united  body  amongst  tiiem  was  concerned ;  and 
thus  in  the  written  record  Gentiles  were  especially  to  be  considered* 
Also  many  of  the  books  gathered  in  tiie  collection  called  the  New 
Testament  were  addressed  to  communities  which  consisted  either  of 
converted  Gentiles  entirely,  or  else  with  an  admixture  of  Jews  by 
nation,  but  who,  by  residence  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  had 
become  Hellenized  as  to  their  language.  And,  farther,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  and  the 
New  Testament  books  were  first  written,  the  portion  of  the  house  of 
Israel  who  were  settled  in  various  coimtries  was  very  great ;  and 
such  had  long  been  accustomed  to  use  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  regarding  the  diffusion  of  Greek  as  a  providential  ordering  of 
God,  to  prepare  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under 
Titus  took  place  so  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament, 
j(and  indeed  before  all  the  books  had  been  penned,)  that  if  tiiis  record 
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had  been  given  foiih  either  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  like  the  Old 
Testament)  or  in  the  Syro-ChaldaiC)  which  had  become  venacular 
(under  the  name  of  Hebrew)  amongst  those  residing  in  Palestine,  it 
would  have  been  an  arrangement  tending  in  very  little  measure  for 
permanent  or  general  utibty.  How  far  a  temporary  need  amongst 
the  believers  from  the  House  of  Israel  was  met  by  the  Gospel  of 
St  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  may  be  considered  elsewhere  when  the  evi- 
dence on  that  subject  is  examined. 


CHAP.  HL 

CHASACTEBISTICS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GHEEK. 

We  may  plainly  see  that  there  were  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it 
fitting  that  Greek  should  be  the  language  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  next  points  for  examinatiou 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  style  of  the  writers,  to  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities, and  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew  idioms  to  which  their  minds 
were  accustomed,  or  modes  of  thought  arising  from  the  subjects  ou 
which  they  wrote. 

Any  work  or  works  mav  be  examined  on  three  aspects  as  to  its 
style  and  language,  (i.),  with  regard  to  the  wards  employed,  or  (as 
it  might  be  termed)  lexicographiccdly ;  (ii.),  as  to  the  use  of  forma 
and  constructions,  ^amma/ica/Zy;  and(iii.),as  to  the  phraseology,  in- 
eluding  form  of  sentences,  and  modes  of  expression  arising  from  the 
character  of  thought,  or  from  the  subject  matter  on  which  the  writer 
is  engaged. 

Thus  a  work  may  be  written  in  a  certain  known  language,  —  the 
words  may  be  such  as  wholly  belong  to  it  (or  there  may  be  certain 
foreign  admixtures^ ;  but  still  the  question  would  remain,  whether 
the  use  of  grammatical  forms  is  such  that  the  laws  of  correct  usage  in 
the  language  in  question  might  or  might  not  have  been  observed ; 
and  besides  these  two  points  would  always  remain  to  be  considered 
the  writer's  phraseology.  For  it  might  so  happen  that  the  lexicography 
and  grammar  had  nothing  peculiar,  while  the  structure  of  sentences 
and  form  of  expression  were  something  by  no  means  customary ;  and 
this  might  be  the  case  even  though  no  obscurity  or  ambiguity  was 
occasioned  in  result.  This  remark  bears  especially  on  the  New 
Testament ;  for  the  peculiarities  which  the  diction  presents  have  far 
more  to  do  with  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression  than  with  either 
lexicography  or  simple  grammar. 

These  three  subjects  must  then  be  considered  in  their  order. 

I.  Lexicogbapht.  —  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  its 
general  form  the  Common  Dialect,  koia^  BiaXs/croSf  which  was  esta- 
blished in  a  kind  of  general  use  at  the  Christian  era :  the  basis  of 
which  was  (as  has  been  said)  the  Attic,  but  with  by  no  means  a 
thorough  retention  of  its  purity ;  and  thus  we  might  expect  to  find 
an  admixture  of  words  not  Attic  in  form,  whether  they  had  been. 
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Introduced  from  the  other  old  dialects,  or  whether  they  were  of  later 
growth. 

The  following  have  heen  given  as  examples  of  the  lexicography  of 
the  common  Greek  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  as  comprising 
words  and  forms  of  words  which  had  belonged  to  all  the  old  dialects.^ 

Atticisms,  such  as  tuiXo^,  6  cKorof,  aeros^  <f>id\7ff  aXi^Owf  irpviiva^ 
i\&!>9.  Doricisms  irid^af  (for  irii^tD),  icKlfiavosy  17  Xifios^  to  which 
some  have  added  irolay  James  iv.  14.,  taking  the  word  not  from  iroio^^ 
but  as  identical  with  irolq  or  Troa.  lonicisms,  yoyyv^tOy  prjaafo^  wprjvi^f^ 
fiaOfLOf,  iTKopnri^etVy  ap<Triv.  To  both  the  Ionic  and  Doric  belongs  <f>wo 
in  an  intransitive  sense*  irapBfifioKij  and  pv/M;  have  been  described 
as  Macedonian  words. 

Besides  words  which  had  once  been  appropriated  to  particular 
dialects,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  old  words  with  new  meanings 
or  shades  of  meaning;  such  as  7rapa#ra>ia>,  to  beseech;  vaiisva),  to 
chastise;  etrxapurricDy  to  aive  thanks;  avaK\iv<a,  avawlirrtOy  dvaxelfjbaiy  to 
lie  or  recline  at  table ;  airoKplvofiaiy  to  answer ;  dmiTJycjy  to  gainsay  ; 
anroraaaofjuuy  to  renounce;  avyicpivtoy  to  compare;  halfjLtoVy  Baifioviov 
in  the  sense  of  an  evil  spirit  or  daemon;  ^\ov,  a  living  tree; 
avacrrpoifiriy  mode  of  life  ;  K&paXlsy  a  volume,  roll  of  a  book  ;  evaj^fjuop, 
a  person  of  distinction  ;  oypxoviop,  waffes  ;  o^ropioi/,  ^h  ;  ipevyofLoiy  to 
utter;  Trepunrdofuii,  to  be  distracted  with  cares;  irr&fia,  a  corpse; 
cypXrjy  a  schooL 

Also  words  or  forms  of  words  which  in  the  older  Greek  had  been 
of  rare  or  poetical  use,  but  had  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  language 
of  common  life;  such  as  audevrioDy  fisaovvKTvoVy  oKaKryroSy  Saffrjat^y 

fipsyfo* 

Many  words  received  a  new,  and  in  general,  a  lengthened  form ; 
such  as  fAerouceo'lay  Uea-la,  avdffsfia  (avd0ij/ui)j  yspea-ia  (ysviffXia), 
yXtoo'avKOfwv  (yKoMra-OKOfieiov^y  ifciraXM  (TraXot),  Sy0S9  (xPisjt  i^diriva 
(i^airiprfs),  aUrrifia  (alrrfO'ii^y  'ip^svo'/ia  (^p'evBosi)y  airawqais  (a7rdirn]fjui)y 
Kavynats  {icavvrifia\y  Xxiyyla  {kuyylov),  orrrrcurla  (Syp^isi),  ^  opxtofioalay 
fuavairoSoa-la  (jiur0o8oa-la)y  Kaxry^aii  («au;^),  avyxvpta  (ovyKvprjo'ts), 
iwrevripvov  (Svaevrepia^y  fiekla-aios  (jieXura-sios)^  dirpcrraa'ui  (airofrra- 
ati),  fiactKuraa  (Baal\sia)y  licyvvtn  (i/ir;^ia>),  crqictOy  aprfosy  declined 
as  an  adjective  ot  three  terminations,  voa-a-ol,  voaaid  (vsocaoly  vso<rau£)y 
vtrdofJMi,  (7rh'0fAai)y  oiKoSofjiij  (pUoSofiffaiSy  oUoS6fiijfjLa\  ovsiBurpuoSy 
i(vinfi^€i>  (a(l>inrvi^(o),  pavrOjaa  (paiVct)),  ZsKarwa  (SsKaTSwo),  dporpiafo 
(ap6o))y  fiifikaplSiov  (iSsfiXQiovy  fii^XiZdowv)^  orrdpiopy  '^l'xIov  (V^^), 
rapLSiov  (rafjuetov),  vucos  (vucff)y  vovOsata  (vovOhtfaii),  Karairovrl^fj^ 
{KarairovTwa),  fwix^^^t  '^^lOvpum^f ;  also  verbal  forms  in  a>  pure  in- 
stead of  the  termination  in  -/ii,  such  as  ofjunw  for  6/iw/u;  ^vpdto 
(bfpica!),'^  fiapeto  for  /SoptW,  aapoaif  for  crai/XD,  jffikdio  for  jdoXoofuu. 
Besides  these  and  other  similar  examples  there  may  be  noticed  a 
peculiar  use  of  certain  words,  and  at  times  a  preference  for  dimi- 
nutives instead  of  the  common  term. 

Not  a  few  new  words  were  formed,  especnally  by  compoeition ;  such 

'  These  «re  taken  almost  entirely  from  Winer's  Grammatik  des  Neatestamentliclien 
Bprachidioois,  5th  ed.  1844,  p.  26.  aeg. 
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as  aXXorptosTruncoTrof,  ayOptoirapsaKos^  fJLOp6<fi0dKfiO9f  ayevMXvfifro9, 
alfuiTe/c)(y<rla,  iitecuoicpurlcLy  aLToiiirpioVy  tcaXoTroieco,  ahxjJMKurrC^y  av^ 
TlXvTpov,  iKfivKTf)pl^€Oy  oKeKTopoifxiovla,  a7roK8if>a7j^<o,  apravoKpivofMU, 
i^ovOevioDy  iicKcuchoy  evBoxia),  ofioid^Wf  wyaOovpyicdy  ayaffaHruvfj,  Sui^ 
tr/copirl^d),  tyKparevofuUy  ohcc&EairQvqsy  olKoBecnrorimy  TuJdofio'Khoy  irpoai- 
if>drftov,  \oylay  Kpafifiaro^  (or  as  in  many  MSS.  KpdpaTros)y  nreirolBriaiSy 
pa^isy  <nnXo9,  fidfifjbf)y  arfpuiKouo9y  KafipxnOy  cuaxp6Trf9y  arfifOT7i9y  ar/toTrjSy 
sTreyhvTq9y  ifcriveuiy  frsKeKU^ayy  airapd8aT09^  The  substantiyes  in  — /ut 
fonn  a  numerous  class  of  those  added  to  the  language;  such  as, 
KaTahMpjUy  avrairoBofxay  KardpdiOfiay  pcpirurfuiy  ^iwrip^y  i/crpa>fjuiy  fid'^ 
wTKTfjui ;  so  also  do  those  compounded  with  awy  such  as  avfjkfia(hpi}9, 
and  avpjirdkhris ;  and  adjectives  in  —ivo9y  as  8p0pivo9y  SyjrLvo9y  7rp(olvo9f 
Ka0ijfi€pi,v69y  o(JTpdicivo9 ;  also  verbs  in  -oo>  and  -i^to,  as  avaxcuvotoy 
d(f)V7rv6(Oy  SoXioojy  i^ovSsvwo  cdsvotOy  6p0pl^<Dy  Bsuy/iarl^coy  Bsarptfyjy 
if>vXa/cl^<o,  Adverbs,  such  as  m'avroTS {Sunrairr69y  iKaoTors),  TraiStodeVy 
Ka0a>9y  iravoiKL  To  these  later  words  it  may  be  added,  that  such 
later  compounds  as  /caX/yrrouao  took  the  place  of  older  expressions  (as 
in  this  case  xakov  iroiito)  which  had  formerly  been  in  use. 

There  were  also  foreign  words  introduced  at  times  into  the  later 
language ;  and  of  these  we  might  of  course  expect  to  find  the  number 
greater  in  any  writings  which  from  any  cause  had  at  all  2k  provincial 
chariicter.  Thus,  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  Syro-Chaldaio 
wordsy  which  generally  occur  in  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  cited  or  in- 
troduced by  the  sacred  writers,  such  as  raXiOa  xovfil  {or  Kovfi);  ijAi 
77X/,  \afid  aafia^Oavel;  and  Mapap  add.  In  other  cases  these  words 
had  been  adopted  in  the  form  of  the  common  Greek  employed,  and 
thus  they  were  used  as  being  significant  to  those  to  whom  the  New. 
Testament  was  first  addressed.  To  this  latter  class  of  expressions 
belong  afifioy  fiafjmvay  poMo. 

The  intercourse  of  the  provincials  in  the  East  with  their  Roman 
rulers  had  some  efiect  in  introducing  Latin  words;  these  were 
mostly  technical  terms,  or  the  names  of  such  things  as  the  Latins 
had  introduced  with  their  arms  and  government.  The  following  have 
been  specified :  —  aa-adptov  (&om  the  Latin  assarius,  a  coin  less  in 
value  than  one  farthing).  Matt  x.  29. ;  Luke  xiL  6.  fcr/v<ro9  (census\ 
Matt  xviL  25.  KsvTvpltov  (centurio)y  Mar.  xv.  39.  44,  45.  koXcdvUc 
(colonia)y  Acts.  xvi.  12.  KOV(rra>Sia  (custodiaySLS  a  guard  of  soldiers). 
Matt,  xxvii.  65,  66. y  xxviiL  11.  Srfvdpio9  (denarius y  the  Roman 
penny),  Luke  viL  41.  ^par^/kXKiov  {Jlagellum)y  John  ii.  15. ;  hence 
comes  the  verb  ^paysXKotOy  to  sconce  with  whips.  Matt  xxvii.  26. ; 
Mark  xv.  15.  UoOotoj  (Jrutusy  a  Latin  word  used  as  a  surname). 
XeyediPy  or,  as  in  some  MSS.  Xp/mov  (Jeffio),  Matt  xxvi.  53. ;  Mark 
V.  9.  KoSpdpTrj9  {quadrans)y  Matt  v.  26.  ')uffepTipo9  {UberHnuSy  a 
freed  man,  used  almost  as  a  proper  name).  Acts  vL  9.  Xii/rtov 
(linteum)y  John  xiii.  4.  fiaxsKKjov  (jnacellum),  1  Cor.  x.  25.  /Mififfpdya 
(membrand)y  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  fiiXtop  (mUley  the  Koman  mile  of  a 
thousand  paces\  ^arrf9  (sextarius,  a  pot  contEuning  a  certain 
quantity),  Mart.  viL  4.  8.  Trpatrdpiov  {pr(Btorium)y  Matt  xxvii. 
27.  (this  word  when  used  in  connection  with  the  city  of  Bome  had 
apparently  another  meaning  (Phil,  L  13.),  probably  the  quarters  of  the 
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^nBtorian  guards).  ai/uKipOiov  (semtcinctium)y  Acts  xix.  12.  a-iKopio^ 
{sicarius)j  Acts  xxL  38.  aovBdpiov  (sudarium)y  Luke  xix.  20.  oTre* 
tcovXdrtDp  {speculator y  used  of  a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner\ 
Mark  yL  27.  ra/Sspvd  (tabema)y  Acts  xxyiiL  15.  tIt\o9  (titulus), 
John  xix.  19,  20. 

These  lexicographical  peculiarities  present  no  real  difficulty ;  they 
are  only  of  importance  as  showing  the  phase  of  the  common  dialect 
of  the  Greek  which  the  New  Testament  writings  exhibit.  In  general 
the  words  which  are  brought  forward  as  new  are  so  thoroughly  formed 
in  accordance  with  analogy,  tiiat  there  is  not  tiie  slightest  difficulty 
as  to  their  full  sense  and  meaning.  It  is  probable  that  tiiey  were, 
in  general,  words  in  use  in  common  life,  wMch  tiie  sacred  writers 
adopted.  To  ascertain  tiie  meaning  of  any  words  not  previously  oc« 
curring  in  Greek,  tiie  same  means  must  be  employed  as  we  should 
use  with  regard  to  profane  authors ;  the  usual  philolc^cal  principles 
must  be  carried  out,  and  the  usual  aids  employed.  Etymology,  form, 
and  use  (as  gathered  &om  tiie  context)  have  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  elsewhere,  tiieir  determining  value  as  to  tiie  sense  of  a  word; 
whether  it  be  employed  in  a  derivative  signification  (secunda  intentio) 
must  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  history  as  far  as 
can  be  traced  of  tiie  particular  word  itself.  It  is  well  to  observe  in 
this  place  that  tiiere  are  words  of  clas^cal  usage  which  tiie  New 
Testament  has  appropriated  to  meanings  very  different  to  those  which 
they  had  previously  borne :  they  have  been  adopted  as  the  exponents 
of  new  ideas  or  of  such  as  have  received  a  new  development;  and 
thus  their  force  and  bearing  would  be  altogether  impaired  if  the  ap^ 
propriated  meaning  were  excluded  from  our  tiioughts,  and  the  former 
classical  signification  were  ahne  regarded.  Usage  has  in  such  coses  a 
value  of  the  highest  kind ;  and  with  r^ard  to  such  terms  it  will  be 
found  very  often  that  the  New  Testament  itself  supplies  such  a  defi- 
nition or  explanation  as  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Such  appropriated 
words  are  often  tiiose  which  are  employed  to  denote  some  new 
tiiought,  for  which  either  a  new  word  must  have  been  formed  or  an 
old  one  applied  to  a  different  use.  Also  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  other  writings,  words  are  used  in  tiehnieal  senses ;  and  this,  too, 
is  the  case  with  many  which  are  also  employed  in  a  general  and  non« 
appropriated  signification. 

Some  of  tiie  words  which  have  been  mentioned  above  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  criticism  of  tiie  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  ffeneraly  however,  they  are  such  as  rest  on  grounds  of 
absolute  certainty. 

11.  Grammatical  pecxtliabities.  —  These  may  be  considered 
as  relating  eitiier  to  forms  of  word,  or  grammatical  characteristics. 

The  peculiarities  as  to  grammatical  .^)r97U  are  not  many ;  tiiere  are 
certain  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  were  rare  in  the  earlier 
Greek,  but  which  were  adopted  in  tiie  later  language.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  such  forms  has  littie  or  no  bearing  on  any  question  of 
meaning  or  interpretation :  ^efact  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  has 
its  interest  as  a  point  of  philology ;  it  is  also  of  value  as  part  of  the 
form  and  colouring  of  tiie  New  Testament  diction.     Perhaps  few,  if 
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Bjxj,  of  these  forms  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  ihe  New  Testament; 
but  at  least  there  are  some,  the  universalitj  or  frequency  of  which  in 
the  inspired  writers  is  worthy  of  note* 

But  besides  peculiarities  of  forms  and  inflections,  there  are  In  the 
New  Testament  Grreek  remarkable  defects  in  the  non-occurrence  of 
those  forms  which  are  habitual  in  dassical  Ghreek ;  and  this  goes  yery 
far  beyond  what  is  met  with  in  other  works  belonging  to  the  common 
dialect  in  that  age.  With  this  is  connected  the  non-occurrence  of 
oertun  words;  K^r  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  which  there  is  not 
more  or  less  of  disuse  of  that  array  of  particles  which,  in  the 
models  of  good  Greek  writing,  have  a  force  and  beauty  which  is 
felt  most  by  contrast  when  its  absence  is  detected.  Not  that 
omissions  of  tlus  kind  are  necessarily  connected  with  ambiguity  of 
thought  or  expression ;  for  so  far  as  they  are  needed  (or  such  purposes, 
the  New  Testament  has  them :  their  presence,  however,  in  ordinary 
use,  gives  a  flexibility  to  the  moulding  of  sentences,  which  a  reader 
accustomed  to  the  classic  usages  of  the  tongue  must  miss  in  such 
Greek  as  we  are  now  considering :  this  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
of  certain  particles  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  absence  of  particular 
forms. 

The  following  have  been  ^ven  as  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  later  Greek  found  in  the  New  Testament,  both  as  to  the  forms 
which  it  presents,  and  those  which  do  not  occur.  Such  genitives 
as  ^Apira,  aaiavSii  (instead  of  the  termination  in  ~ov) ;  vot  for  mu  ^ 
TO  TrXotVro^  instead  of  o  irXouTos ;  hvo  used  in  the  genitive  as  inde- 
clinable; the  absence  of  the  dual  number;  contractions  such  as 
*Afyrefm9  from  * AprefjUBcopof,  ArffMs  from  ArffjJrpios  or  A^fiap^xos^  &c. 
The  interchange  of  the  terminations  of  the  second  Aorist  with  that 
of  the  first  Aorist,  such  as  elBap,  eipav  (so  also  in  the  LXX.),  ^Xdar^, 
insaa,  dvevpavy  vapskOdrto  (as  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament),  iyvmKav  instead  of  iyvauccuri\  iSoXiova'av  for  iSdkiovp; 
Kaxrxaacu  for  Kavya ;  &017  for  £0/17 ;  ijfj^Oa  for  ^fisv.  The  rare  oc-* 
currence  of  the  optative ;  the  construction  of  iva  with  the  present ; 
the  weakened  force  of  tva  in  phrases  such  as  dsXcD  Iva ;  also  preposi-^ 
tions  with  adverbs.^  To  these  may  be  added  forms  to  which  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  except  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament;  such  as  the  doubled  augment  of  compound  verbs,  aa 
atreKaTBardBfi^  or  even,  trebled  as  rivi^0f)(ra;v ;  the  future  tense  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  as  Xva  BdixTtf^  tva  tcavO'^a-cifuu ;  also  forms  of  the 
later  Greek  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  admitted 
of  late  years  by  critical  editors,  buch  as  the  retention  of  fi  before  a 
labial  in  the  flection  otXafifidiw^  e.g.  Xi/z^i^rra^;  the  strenthening  of 
a  syllable  by  the  insertion  of  a  letter,  as  itcx^nwofuvovy  awoxrivvsiv  > 
inflections  such  as  fiaxaiprf;  accusatives  such  as  aaripav.  There 
are  also  flexions  of  verbs  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
in  which  those  terminating  in  -co  pure  seem  to  adopt  forms  taken 
from  some  other  class  of  those  which  are  contracted.  Thus  in  good 
MSS.  vucovini,  occurs  where  the  common  text  has  the  ordinary  form 

'  De  Wctte,  Einleitnng  (5th  ecL  §  6.  &.} 
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vuc&vn ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  vikcum)  assumed  in  flexion^  at  least, 
foims  taken  as  if  from  a  verb  vixdo)*  So  too  in  Matt  ti.  28.  where 
the  common  text  has  Ktmi^y  recent  editors  haye  adopted  the  plural 
on  good  and  sufficient  grounds;  but  they  have  given  this  in  the 
regular  form  from  tccnnaxoy  K(yiri&<riv;  whereas  in  B.  (the  Codex  Vati- 
canus)  and  other  authorities  of  high  character,  the  actually  occurring 
form  is  KOTnovtrtv:  and  this  it  is  which  on  the  ground  of  authority 
should  be  adopted  (as  if  from  /eo7nia>).  The  adoption  or  rejection  of 
such  forms  must  always  depend  on  the  weight  of  authority  in  each 
case.  They  are  only  of  importance  in  this  place  as  belonging  to  the 
enumeration  of  those  particulars  in  which  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  differs  from  that  ordinarily  in  use. 

The  whole  subject  of  grammatical  characteristics  is  of  far  higher 
importance  than  that  of  mere  forms  of  words ;  for  this  involves  the 
question  whether. the  force  and  meaning  of  tenses,  moods,  cases,  &c. 
as  fixed  by  the  common  syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  will  apply 
to  the  New  Testament;  whether,  in  other  words,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  sacred  writers,  employing  a  remarkable  definite  tongue,  but 
Avith  certain  peculiarities  of  diction,  carried  their  differences  from 
the  common  use  of  language  so  far  that  the  rules  of  construction  will 
not  apply  at  all,  or  must  be  modified  essentially,  and  not  merely  in 
circumstantial  details.  On  this  question  much  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depend.  The 
real  object  of  all  New  Testament  grammar  (as  distinguished  from 
that  of  Greek  in  a  general  sense)  is  to  show  how  far  the  common 
application  of  rules  of  syntax  requires  to  be  modified  when  the  New 
Testament  is  the  special  subject  of  consideration.  The  necessity  of 
investigating  this  point  arose  out  of  the  proved  peculiarity  of  the 
New  Testament  Greek  in  many  particulars,  for  some  seem  to  have 
carried  this  thought  so  far  that  they  have  maintained  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  not  bound  by  any  precise  grammatical  laws.  If  this  had 
been  the  case,  how  hopeless  would  have  been  the  task  of  examining 
what  they  wrote  with  the  endeavour  to  understand  what  it  teaches. 
And  if  we  receive  Holy  Scripture  as  the  inspired  record  of  that 
truth  which  it  was  fitting  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  impart,  and  im- 
portant or  essential  for  man  to  know,  an  hypothesis  would  be  indeed 
strange  which  left  men  in  such  a  state  as  to  what  had  been  taught, 
that  each  would  need  for  himself  an  objective  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  merely  the  subjective  application  of  what  has  been 
already  recorded. 

A  satisfactory  examination  of  such  a  point  as  this  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  full  investigation  of  facts ;  and  this  has 
been  the  mo(1e  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted  with  regard 
to  the  New  Testament.  The  result  is  that,  with  certain  exceptions 
belonging  rather  to  the  head  of  phraseology  than  that  of  grammatioil 
characteristics,  the  severe  rules  of  Greek  syntax  may  be  as  fully 
applied  to  the  New  Testament  as  to  other  writers  of  an  age  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  classic  models.  The  purest  Attic  writers  are 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  after  full  investigation  the  conclusion  may 
be  thus  stated.     The  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  diction  do 
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not  interfere  with  the  correct  and  idiomatic  use  of  the  article^  the 
moods  and  tenBes^  prepositions,  combined  constructions,  &C.9  so  that 
the  shades  of  thought  which  Greek  expresses  more  fully  than  almost 
any  language,  were  defined  as  accurately  by  the  expressions  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  almost  every  case,  as  they  could  have  been  by  the 
more  refined  writers  of  Athens.  A  few  modifying  considerations 
may  be  noticed  under  the  next  head.  Of  course  this  subject  cannot 
be  entered  into  in  this  place  in  its  detail ;  for  to  be  considered/ti%  it 
would  demand  not  a  mere  section,  but  an  elaborate  work  on  this 
paHicular  subject,  as  well  as  a  full  statement  of  the  general  principles 
of  Greek  granmiar.^ 

III.  Phraseology.  —  A  work  may  be  in  English  as  to  its 
words,  as  to  their  inflections,  as  to  the  grammatical  constructions  em- 
ployed, and  yet  the  whole  may  have  a  very  peculiar  colouring,  so 
peculiar  as  to  show  that  it  has  not  sprung  from  the  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  common  amongst  English  writers ;  this  peculiarity  may 
spring  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author,  or  from  the  character  of 
his  subject  being  such  as  has  rarely  or  never  been  discussed  in  our 
tongue,  or  from  some  influx  of  foreign  streams,  which  impart  charac- 
teristics of  their  own  to  the  English  words  employed,  and  a  form 
of  their  own  to  the  sentences.  Thus  it  has  been  occasionally  with 
those  who  have  written  on  philosophical  subjects ;  when  they  have 
let  the  tone  of  their  own  mind  influence  their  phrases,  and  when  they 
have  employed  new  terms,  or  else  old  terms  in  new  senses ;  and  have 
also  perhaps  unconsciously  intermixed  not  a  little  of  the  form  of  ex- 
pression used  by  foreign  writers  whom  they  have  followed. 

All  these  particulars  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  sacred  writers  were  Jews  oy  nation  (almost  if  not  entirely 
without  exception),  and  they  were  accustomed  to  the  ancient  Biblical 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  expression  for  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  idiom  which  had  become  current 
among  them  as  the  language  of  common  life.  There  was,  indeed, 
some  Knowledge  of  Greek  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century ;  Cffisarea, 
Gaza,  Gadara,  and  others  were  Greek  cities :  but  it  is  probable  that 
even  in  those  places  the  Hellenic  tongue  had  received  a  considerable 
colouring  and  modification  from  the  dialects  of  the  AramsBan,  then 
current  in  the  land  amongst,  at  least,  three  peoples,  the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  Syrians.  Also  the  LXX.  translation  ought  here 
to  come  into  consideration  ;  for  in  that  version  there  was  a  transfusion 
from  the  Hebrew  original  into  the  Greek ;  but  (as  was  needful  from 
the  nature  of  the  case)  with  the  retention  of  the  Hebraic  mould  and 
form  of  sentence.  Tnus,  so  far  from  its  being  a  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  form  of  phraseology  presents  traces  of  Hebraism,  it  would 
rather  have  been  remarkable  if  this  had  not  been  the  case.     And 

*  See  Winer's  Grammatik  des  Neutcstamentllchen  Sprachidioms,  als  sichere  Gruudlage 
der  Neatcstamentlichen  Exegeso.  (5th  ed.  Leipsic,  1844.)  Also,  A  IVeatise  on  the 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect,  by  the  Ber.  T.  B.  Green,  M.A.  (London,  IS4S.) 
The  object  of  this  latter  work  is  that  of  definitely  comparing  the  best  Greek  construc- 
tions, as  found  in  classic  writers,  with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  to  show  the  essential 
unity  of  the  syntactic  principles,  as  existing  even  in  the  midst  of  circunukantial 
differences. 
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thia  Hebraistic  character  is  one  reason  by  which  may  be  explained 
the  comparatiTe  absence  of  those  particles  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  every  page  of  classical  Greek. 

The  non-periodic  form  of  sentences  (often,  indeed,  resembling  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  use  of  parallelisms)  may  be  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament.     The  fact  is  obvious  and  patent  to  all. 

But  besides  this  cast  of  sentences,  there  are  words  and  phrases 
which  show  still  mare  of  a  Hebrew  character.  These  have  been 
divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  Hebraisms,  the  former  including 
those  expressions  and  uses  of  words  which  have  no  parallel  in  Greek 
writers  in  general ;  the  latter  comprising  those  to  which  something 
(though  of  very  rare  occurrence)  has  been  pointed  out  in  common 
Greek,  but  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  had  probably  an  origin 
merely  from  Hebrew  connection.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
the  forms  of  construction  in  Hebrew  suffices  to  enable  a  reader  to 
detect  many  traces  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament.  The  usage 
of  toards  in  Hebrew  equally  shows  what  Hebraisms  in  the  New 
Testament  belong  to  that  class.  The  following  have  been  specified 
as  Hebraisms: — o<l>ei\f)fia,  debt,  used  in  the  sense  of  sin  (like  2\n); 

vvfu^y  bride,  used  (like  n?^  is  sometimes)  for  daughter-in-law ;  eh^ 
used  for  firsty  as  *10^  also  is ;  i^fioXoyovfial  rivi,  as  answering  to 
?  n*)^n,  to  praise  or  give  thanks  to  some  one;  evKoyito,  as  answering  to 
TIS  ;  iptirrcuo  to  /^.  There  are  many  figurative  usages  of  this  kmd, 
such  as  ironjpiovy  as  an  aUotment,  answering  to  b^3 ;  aKavicCKov^  used 
in  a  moral  sense  like  ?te^tp ;  yKma-aay  like  pc^,  used  for  nation ; 
^fiXo^,  like  npb,  for  speech.  Some  of  these  Hebraisms  were  trans- 
fused into  the  Greek  by  mere  verbal  translation,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  the  expressions  wpoa-wirov  XafifidvcD,  O^jp  ^^ ;  {i;tA»  '^^vxnvy 
C^)  B^^ ;  7roiio9  S\eo9  (yapui)  fitrd  tivo9,  tajit  HfQ  n^ ;  avoiyiw 
(6^aXfiov9,  arofia),  Hp^.  Some  Hebraisms  arise  from  Greek  deriva- 
tives having  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  something  existing  in 
Hebrew ;  tiius,  onrKarfxyl^ofjuu  from  tntXarfyya,  like  DD^  connected 
with  D^pcp ;   o-^avSaX/Jw,  tTKcafiia>Jfy\JMiy  like  y&^^  ^*^9n.* 

Besides  the  use  of  words  and  terms  of  so  decidedly  an  Hebraic 
character,  Hebrew  constructions  and  modes  of  thought  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence :  they  present  no  peculiar  difficulty,  for  most  of  the 
former  kind  are  expressions  such  as  ohcovopjo^  r^^  aSixiaf,  where  such 
a  use  of  the  genitive  is  Hebndc,  while  the  latter  has  been  illustrated 
by  oi  viol  rod  awvof  rovrov^  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  setting  down  genitives  after  substantives,  as  being 
necessarily  used  adjectivially,  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage ;  for 
this  would  deny  to  the  New  Testament  that  independent  character 
which  in  a  great  measure  it  does  possess,  and  might  often  reduce  it 
to  some  mere  Aramaic  writing  transfrised  into  Greek. 

One  of  the  more  marked  Hebraisms  of  construction  is  the  pleo- 
nastic insertion  of  a  pronoun  after  a  substantive,  preceded  by  a 
relative,  with  which  tne  pronoun  is  in  apposition.     This  answers 

*  See  Winer's  Grammatik,  pp.  22,  23. 
'  See  Green's  Treatise.    Introd.  yii.  noU, 
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precisely  to  the  use  of  *V^,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  pronominal 
suflSx  joined  to  the  following  noun.  Examples  of  this  Hebrew  con- 
struction are  found  in  Mark  i.  7.,  ov  ovk  eifiv  Uavos  .  •  •  Xwrcu  rov 
IfLCLvra  tS}v  imoSfffiaTcop  avrov;  vii.  27«,  ^9  alxs  to  Ovyarpiop  airnj^. 
Rev.  iii.  8.,  Ovpav  .  .  .  ^i/  ovBels  Svparcu  KXsiaai  axnrjv  (so  the  best 
authorities) ;  xx.  8*,  &v  6  dpi0fjLO9  clvtoov. 

These  remarks  on  Hebraisms  hav«  relation  to  two  of  the  subjects 
proposed  under  this  head,  namely,  the  tone  of  thought  characterising 
the  writers,  and  the  influence  of  a  foreign  idiom.  It  need  only  here 
be  added  that  in  different  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Hebraisms 
of  expression,  construction,  and  tone  of  thought,  are  found  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  frequency,  and  each  as  to  these  things  seems  to  have 
his  own  personal  characteristics. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  arises  from  die 
subjects  on  which  the  authors  wrote,  and  the  terms  and  expressions 
which  they  had  to  use  as  expressive  of  Christian  ideas.  The  LXX. 
might  furnish  them  with  a  portion  of  their  theological  vocabulary : 
but  in  the  communication  of  new  truths  they  could  not  limit  them- 
selves to  that  version  as  a  basis  of  technical  expressions ;  and  they 
had  to  use  new  words,  or  else  old  words  in  senses  so  new  that  their 
definition  had  to  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  were  applied.  In  this  procedure  there  was  nothing  strange  or 
opposed  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek  tongue :  heads  of  philosophic 
sects  had  found  it  necessary  to  act  in  this  manner ;  much  more  then 
was  it  needful  for  those  who  were  for  the  first  time  authoritative^ 
dealing  with  the  Greek  tongue,  and  consecrating  it  as  the  channel  of 
communicating  the  truth  revealed  by  God.  Thus  arose  the  use  in 
the  New  Testament  of  such  terms  as  iri<m.Sy  iriareva}  sis  'xp^rrov^ 
StKaioavvij,  hiajcaiovjAaiy  epya  and  ifyya^ofiai  in  their  appropriated 
senses,  the  expressions  Srfioi^  /cXi^rot,  ixT^/croif  several  ethical  terms, 
and  words  which  related  to  Christian  offices  or  observances,  such  as 
diroaToKoSy  fiaTma-fia,  sua/yye\iaTrf?y  and  even  the  name  iKKKrja-ia 
itself.  Such  words  and  expressions  must  not  be  interpreted  by  a 
comparison  either  with  classical  Greek  or  with  Hebrew  usage ;  for 
they  really  belong  to  the  technical  terminology  of  the  New  Testament. 
Had  not  this  terminology  been  introduced  the  New  Testament 
could  not  have  been  written ;  since  the  truths  which  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  commissioned  by  God  and  fitted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  teach,  resulted  so  thoroughly  from  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  character  of  this  sacrifice.  Now  those  things  which 
the  law  had  dimly  shadowed  were  fully  manifested,  and  thus 
redemptioriy  righteousness ^  propitiation^  in  its  full  and  effective  sense, 
and  all  that  shows  the  sin  of  man,  and  the  mode  in  which  God 
mercifully  deals  in  taking  away  sin  and  bestowing  the  gift  of 
righteousness,  could  be  formally  and  expressly  taught.  Thus  the 
need  of  a  new  terminology  is  most  manifest.  And  from  this  new 
terminology  spring  other  characteristics  of  phraseology  and  expres- 
sion ;  for  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  is  in  a  great  measure 
moulded  by  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  Their  object  also 
almost  prevents  the  adoption  of  the  periodic  form,  which,  in  good 
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classic  writers,  is  so  effective  for  their  purposes :  they  had  to  make 
forcible  statements  in  simple  words,  and  thus,  what  they  wrote,  almost 
required  an  unadorned  mode  and  style. 

However  much  the  classical  Greek  scholar  may  see  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  that  is  peculiar,  the  greater  part  by  far  springs 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  needful 
to  apprehend  them :  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  points  of  lexico- 
graphy and  grammar  are  of  little  importance  when  compared  with 
those  springing  from  the  subjects  on  which  the  authora  wrote,  and 
the  mode  of  thought  and  the  terms  which  were  needed  to  convey  these 
subjects  aright. 

It  now  seems  to  be  strange  that  it  ever  could  have  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  whether  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  pure  or 
not.  The  term  Hellenistic  was  applied  by  Joseph  Scaliger  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament ;  the  origin  of  the 
name  being  apparently  the  fact  that  the  Jews  who  used  the  Greek 
language  are  called  in  the  New  Testament  'EXXiyi/tora/,  Hellenists 
(in  our  version  **  Grecians").  The  name  is,  however,  little  suitable ; 
for  though  a  Jew  speaking  Greek  might  be  well  termed  a  Hellenist, 
so  far  from  its  following  that  the  Greek  language  when  used  by 
Jews  should  receive  a  similar  name,  the  very  opposite  is  the  con- 
clusion which  should  have  been  formed.  Jews  called  other  Jews 
who  used  Greek  Hellenists  y  because  they  so  far  differed  from  He- 
brews ;  but  to  use  this  term  with  regard  to  Greek  when  marked  by 
any  particular  idiom,  is  wholly  inapt:  if  a  name  of  distinction  be 
used,  it  should  be  one  to  express  wherein  this  kind  of  Greek  is  not 
Hellenic,  and  what  the  different  colouring  may  be  that  it  has  received. 
And  thus  Hebraic  Greek  might  (if  needful)  be  adopted  to  designate 
Greek  which  has  thus  received  a  tinge  of  Hebrew  idioms;  while 
Christian  Greek  would  be  needed  if  we  wished  to  include  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  phraseology. 

The  name  Hellenistic  Greek  will,  however,  retain  a  place  in  works 
in  which  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament  is  discussed ;  but  this  is 
simply  from  its  having  been  so  habitually  used  in  the  controversies 
which  were  once  carried  on,  when  it  was  a  subject  of  debate  whether* 
the  New  Testament  was  written  in  a  style  of  Attic  purity,  or  of  rude 
and  uncultured  barbarism.  A  brief  outline  of  this  controversy  is 
needful  as  a  record  of  past  discussions,  which,  though  wearisome  in 
themselves,  and  carried  on  with  very  defective  and  one-aided  views, 
have  resulted  in  good,  and  have  given  definiteness  to  our  grasp  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  When  once  the  facts  were  apprehended  and 
admitted,  the  fruit  of  the  controversy  was  gained.  Meanwhile  much 
had  been  done  to  illustrate  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  from  the  sources  of  comparison  to  which  each  side 
respectively  appealed. 

Laurentius  Valla  (in  the  fifteenth  century)  has  been  cited  as  an 
early  opponent  of  the  notion  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
was  pure ;  its  Hebraic  tinge  was  definitely  pointed  out  by  Erasmus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  Beza  (on  Acts  x.  46.  )>  main- 
tained not  only  the  existence  of  this  Hebraism,  but  he  even  defended 
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its  use  by  die  sacred  writers  as  being  a  kind  of  elegance,  and  as 
(what  many  might  now  well  maitain)  an  advantage  as  to  force  and 
expressiveness.  Henry  Stephens,  however,  in  lh&  preface  to  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  1576,  defended  the  purity  of  the 
style,  as  to  many  particulars  in  which  some  had  deemed  it  to  be 
barbarous.  A  merely  one-sided  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have 
commenced  with  Sebastian  Ffochen,  whose  Diatjibe  de  lingu(B 
GrcBcce  Novi  Te$tamenti  ptaritate,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1629: 
in  this  work  he  undertook  to  show  tliot  profane  authors  had  used 
the  same  phrases  and  words  as  the  writers  ojf  the  New  Testament  liave 
employed.  A  reply  to  this  soon  appeared  from  Joachim  Junge  of 
Hamburgh,  who  maintained  the  Hebraistic  cast  of  die  New  Testa- 
ment, but  he  denied,  like  Beza,  that  this  was  a  barbarian*  But  this 
point  was  resolutely  denied  by  Grosse,  also  of  Hamburgh  (1640), 
who  carried  on  a  long  paper  war  on  the  subject,  bringing  not  a  few 
irrelevant  questions  into  the  discussion ;  for  he  even  used  his  opinions 
on  inspiration  as  an  argument,  maintaining  that  this  doctrine  could 
not  h^  fully  upheld  by  tiiose  who  were  Jiot  purists.^  Meanwhile  two 
scholars,  Daniel  Heinsius  in  Holland  (1643),  and  Thomas  Gataker  in 
this  country  (1648),  distinctiy  opposed  the  purism  of  Ffochen,  and 
maintained  what  was  now  termed  HellenisHcism.  After  many  works 
had  appeared,  some  of  which  were  distinguished  by  little  except 
boldness  of  assertion,  and  of  which  others  were  useful  in  collecting 
the  actual  idioms  of  tiie  New  Testament,  and  classifying  and  arrang- 
ing them,  J.  H.  Michaelis  published  in  1707  his  Dissertatio  de  Textu 
Novi  Testamentiy  in  which  he  took  a  very  similar  ground  to  that 
which  Beza  had  maintfuned:  the  existence  of  Hebraisms  was  also 
twenty  years  later  conceded  by  Blackwell  in  his  ^^  Sacred  Classics 
illustrated  and  defended ; "  although  he  took  on  the  whole  too  much 
the  side  of  the  purists.  All  the  studies  of  tiie  last  century  issued  in 
result  on  the  side  of  the  Hellenists,  though  there  were  not  wanting 
defenders  of  what  they  considered  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
honour  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  process  of  argumentation  to  which  the  better  sort  of  purists 
resorted  was  that  of  collecting  from  classical  writers  all  the  words 
and  phrases  which  appeared  to  correspond  with  what  had  been  called 
Hellenistic  In  doing  this  tiiey  doubtiess  illustrated  some  passages ; 
but  they  confused  the  poetical  or  figurative  language  of  the  classics 

>  Hoffinann  well  remarked  on  this  notion  :  — "Frivole  qasritnr,  car  S.  Spiritns  Apo- 
stolis  non  idem  quod  Isocrati  et  Demostheni  aliisque  Qnecis  scriptoribns  familiare  fait 
dicendi  genas  inspiraverit  ?  PotoisBe  S.  Spiritum,  dubium  non  est,  etsi  ratio  qnoque 
detar,  cur  myotcria  fidei  non  nisi  aliis  quam  Demosthenis  verbis  exprimi  potaerint  Noloisse 
autem  S.  Spiritum,  in  propatalo  est;  eccar  vero?  1.  Qaia,  si  Apostoli  tarn  puro,  nti 
DemostheneSf  dicendi  gencre  essent  nsi,  nemo  facile  crederct  ejasmodi  libros  ab  hominibas 
Judffiis  conscriptos.  Nanc  aatem  ipsom  Bcriptune  genas  incredolos  convincere  potest, 
libros  revcra  ab  illis,  quibas  tribuuntur,  aactoribus  compositos  esse.  2.  Quia  Spiritns  S. 
Amanucnsibas  suis  usus  est,  non  ut  machina  inanima,  neqne  manibus  eorundem  ut 
inanimis  calamis;  eo  usque  nemo  sanus  0cooKc^(may  extendct,  ctsi  in  rudi  plcbecula 
subinde  ejusmodi  opiniones  observentur :  scd  per  vvyKwriifiaauf  cuilibet  S.  viro  permlsit, 
nt  suo  dicendi  genere  uteretur,  ac  pro  natune  dotibus  ingeniique  yiribas  e^i^y^wrra 

eloqueretur Divina  autem  Btowy^iftrTia  singulis  adfiiit,  ne  qnas  alias  Toces, 

quam  qua  rebus  aptissinue  et  Terissimss  mente  concipercnt,  literarumque  monumentis 
tradcrcnt"— Introd.  pp.  319,  320.  (ed.  1737> 
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\7ith  the  plain  and  homely  diction  of  the  New  Testament ;  they  also 
often  brought  together  words  and  phrases  which^  though  to  the  eye 
the  same  as  were  found  in  the  New  Testament,  were  really  used  in 
senses  and  connections  wholly  different ;  so  that  no  result  of  truth 
or  profit  could  spring  from  the  comparison.  Also  they  even  used 
works  subsequent  in  date  to  the  New  Testament,  in  w^hich  the  phrases 
and  expressions  under  discussion  had  no  doubt  been  borrowed  from 
it  by  writers  whose  minds  were  imbued  with  scripture  phraseology. 
Still  there  were  many  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  of  which 
these  writers  said  nothing,  because  they  had  nothing  to  say.  The 
inaptness  of  some  of  the  comparisons  of  the  use  of  words  which  were 
brought  forward  are  hardly  conceivable:  e.g.  the  New  Testament 
use  of  x^/rra^o),  to  satisfy,  or  fill  (one  who  is  hungry),  was  put  into 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Plato  (Kepubl.  ii.  372.), 
where  it  is  used  oli  feeding  twine*  Matt  x.  27.,  fCTjpv^are  hrl  r&v 
StofAOTcnfy  was  compared  with  ^sop,  Spi<l>o9  hrl  ripo?  S<ifiaT09  SaTa>9 : 
and  so  too  as  to  many  other  of  the  illustrations  employed. 

The  application  01  correct  philological  principles  has  settled  the 
questions  amongst  schcJars  which  were  once  so  warmly  debated ;  and 
now  in  a  few  words  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  essentially  the  common  dialect  of  the  later  writers, 
with  a  certain  influx  of  Hebrew  constructions  and  phraseology,  and 
with  that  colouring  which  the  subject  to  which  Greek  was  now 
applied — revealed  Christian  truth — rendered  necessary. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  this  question  was  so  long 
debated ;  but  one  reason  appears  to  be  that  many  theologians  were 
far  more  acquainted  with  the  Greek  New  Testament  than  with  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity :  the  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  were,  therefore,  so  familiar  to  their  minds 
and  ears,  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  anything  at  all  strange  ; 
and  thus  they  were  almost  (if  not  quite)  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
force  of  the  ailments  plied  by  the  Hellemsts.  And  this,  too,  is 
still  a  hinderance  to  many  theologians  whose  Greek  studies  have 
been  specially  directed  to  the  New  Testament,  so  that  they  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  force  of  critical  remarks  which  require  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Greek  language.  It  can  hardly  be  too 
earnestly  pressed  on  Biblical  students  the  importance  of  making  their 
Greek  studies  far  more  comprehensive  than  this ;  and  if  they  have 
begun  with  the  Greek  Testament,  and  even  if  they  are  familiar  with 
it,  and  it  alone,  it  is  needful  for  them  to  know  in  addition  Greek  as 
found  in  Attic  writers  of  the  purest  days,  and  to  be  familiar  with 
grammar  as  laid  down  by  good  authorities.  Thus  there  will  be 
known  what  the  standard  of  comparison  is  by  which  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  judged,  and  by  which  the  shades  of 
thought,  definitely  expressed  by  the  sacred  writers  as  well  as  others, 
will  be  properly  discriminated  and  apprehended.  A  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  only  will  be  a  mere  verbal  know- 
ledge ;  but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  few  good  Greek  writers 
in  addition,  will  give  it  a  very  different  cast.     Theological  studies 

arc  not  to  be  contrasted  with  philological,  as  though  there  was  somq 
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opposition  between  them;  but  as  Holy  Scripture  has  come  to  us 
expressed  (as  it  only  could  be  expressed^  in  languagey  sound  and 
thorough  philology  becomes  a  part  of  the  tneological  armoury  of  him 
who  would  use  the  Word  of  God  and  understand  its  contents  aright. 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON  THE   TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,   IN  ITS  EXTERNAL   FORUy 
niYlSlONS,   MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION,   ETC. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  text  of  any  ancient  writer  as  unprinted^ 
there  is  little  in  general  that  can  be  done  further  than  to  collect  the 
few  notices  which  may  bear  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  in  which 
the  author  in  question  may  have  lived  and  onward*  In  discussing 
what  relates  to  this  head,  it  is  intended  to  treat,  first,  of  the  external 
form  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  ancV^nt  times,  and  of  the 
divisions,  &c  which  were  from  time  to  time  introduced,  and  of  those 
points  which  are  connected  with  these  subjects.  In  this  manner 
there  will  be  a  general  outline  drawn  of  what  is  known  of  the 
external  history  of  the  text.  The  internal  history,  such  as  it  is,  will 
then  be  considered. 

The  twenty-seven  writings  which  we  possess  conjointly  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  originally,  as  the  most  cursory  reader  may  see, 
separate  and  distinct ;  they  were  composed  by  various  persons  and 
at  intervals  during  a  period  of  perhaps  sixty  years.  The  original 
writing  material  employed  was  probably  tiie  E^ptian  papyrus 
(j(apr7i9  is  mentioned  expressly  2  John  12.).  We  do  not  find  the 
least  trace  in  ancient  writers  of  the  autographs  of  any  of  these 
writings  (for  the  passages  which  have  been  cited  as  referring  to  them 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination) ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  ancients  knew  as  little  of  what  had  become  of  them  as  toe 
do.  They  were  in  all  probability  unnoticed  from  the  time  that  they 
were  copied  and  distributed  (published,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
term) ;  for  then  they  would  be  as  little  likely  to  attract  particular 
attention  as  does  the  MS.  of  any  modem  work.  Of  few  works 
printed  fifty  years  ago  can  we  now  say  where  is  the  author's  MS. 
The  copies  which  were  multiplied  in  ancient  times  by  the  transcribers 
by  profession,  under  the  direction  of  the  author  or  those  acting  for 
him,  took  the  place  and  did  the  work  of  originals.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  Epistles  at  least  were  written  at  first  on  papyrus, 
whatever  be  thought  of  the  historical  books ;  and  that  they  were  also 
so  written  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  have  been» 
however,  at  a  very  early  period  that  the  more  durable  material  for 
use,  parchment  or  vellum,  was  employed  for  tlie  copies  for  circulation, 
and  it  is  on  this  material  that  the  oldest  codices  which  we  have  are 
written. 

The  history  of  the  combination  of  the  New  Testament  books  into 
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one  Yolume  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  canon  than  to  this 
place ;  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan^  u  e. 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  St  John,  the  last  evangelist 
and  the  last  surviving  apostle,  the  four  Gospels  were  collected 
and  circulated  in  one  volume:  and  as  a  united  volume  they  were 
used  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  by  the  churches  in 
generaL  St  Paul's  Epistles  were  also  in  the  same  age  circulated 
unitedly :  there  may  have  been  another  collection  in  use  omitting 
some  of  them,  but  this  question,  as  well  as  whether  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  belonged  to  this  united  volume,  does  not  require  to  be 
here  discussed.  Of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
greater  part  were  in  use  as  separate  books ;  but  in  the  third  century 
they  appear  to  have  been  all  combined  in  one  volume ;  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  habitual  from  the  fourth  century  and  onward ;  though 
even  then  a  copy  might  contain  but  a  part  of  the  collection. 

We  do  not  find  any  trace  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  or  of 
its  separate  writings  in  the  form  of  rolls ;  all  that  we  have  are  in 
square  books  of  the  modern  form.  At  a  period  comparatively  late, 
we  find  paper  employed  as  a  material ;  cotton  paper  makes  its  ap* 
pearance  subsequenUy  to  the  ninth  century,  and  that  of  linen  was 
used  afVer  the  twelfth. 

The  writing  of  the  oldest  copies  is  what  has  been  termed  undid; 
by  this  word  it  is  intended  that  the  letters  are  all  capitals,  written 
without  any  connection  with  one  another.  Cursive  writing,  in  which 
the  letters  run  on  continuously,  being  often  joined,  and  with  no 
capitals  except  as  initial  letters,  belongs  to  a  later  age ;  Montfaucon  ^ 
ascribes  it  in  sacred  documents  to  tbe  tenth  century.  The  uncial 
writing  was  not,  however,  at  once  discontinued ;  it  was  employed  for 
some  ages  after  this  for  certain  church  books. 

In  very  ancient  MSS.  there  is  no  division  of  words  whatever,  no 
accents,  no  breathings,  no  iota  postscribed  (as  subscribed  it  belongs 
to  more  recent  time),  no  interpunction,  as  regular  or  systematic. 
The  continuous  writing  led  to  errors  of  interpretation ;  for  some 
read  words  wrongly  by  so  dividing  the  letters  as  to  give  them 
another  meaning ;  and  some  read  words  in  a  former  sentence  which 
others  took  as  commencing  that  which  succeeded.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  early  some  traces  of  interpunction,  a  dot  makes  its  ap- 
pearance between  two  words,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  copyist  was 
accustomed  to  divide  the  sentence  at  such  a  place.  When  such  a 
mark  is  common  to  several  ancient  MSS.,  we  shall  rarely  find  that  it 
is  not  both  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  also 
upheld  by  some  of  the  ancient  versions. 

An  instance  of  this  variation  of  interpunction  is  found  in  John  i. 
3,  4. ;  where  the  habitual  division  in  the  earliest  times  was  such  as 
to  separate  between  ol^  ev  and  the  following  clause  h  yiyopev.  How- 
ever opposed  this  is  to  the  modem  mode  of  treating  the  passage,  its 
prevalence  prior  to  the  Macedonian  controversy  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  notion  of  Macedonius  and  his  followers  was  that  the  Holy 

*  PalflBOgraphia  Grseca,  lib.  iv.  p.  2G2. 
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Ghost  18  included  in  the  expression  irdvra  Si  airrcv  iyivaro,  as  though 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinitjc  had  been  a  creature,  and  made  Sid 
Christ.  To  limit  the  irdvra  and  ovSt  iv,  o  yiyopev  was  taken  from 
the  following  sentence  in  order  to  exclude  the  Macedonian  inter* 
pretation,  Thv3re  was  no  dishonesty  strictly  speaking  in  this  pro- 
cedure,  for  many  MSS.  had  no  marks  of  distinction,  and  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  such  divisions  were  r^arded  as  authoritative.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
(even  if  not  long  before)  the  use  of  a  dot  to  divide  sentences  had 
become  very  general,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  received  punctua;- 
tion  thus  adopted ;  which,  although  it  did  not  serve  to  distinguish 
the  pauses  as  our  system  does,  sufficed  to  show  the  reader  when  he 
might  draw  breath  without  confusing  those  who  were  listening.  And 
this  appears  to  the  writer  to  have  been  almost  or  quite  identical 
with  the  origin  of  stichometry. 

Euthalius,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sulca, 
published  an  edition  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term)  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  stichometrically  divided.  This  has  been  supposed  with 
good  reason  to  have  caused  stichometry,  <mx<^fisrpla,  to  be   very 

fenerally  adopted ;  while  others  have  assumed  (too  hastily  as  it  will 
e  shown)  that  this  must  have  originated  with  Euthalius  himself.  The 
date  of  the  Euthalian  copy  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  thus  divided  was 
A.  D.  458.,  as  is  known  from  the  reckoning  of  Euthalius  himself,  by 
which  he  carried  on  the  computation  of  the  period  from  St.  Paul's 
martyrdom,  from  the  fourth  consulship  of  Arcadius  and  third  of 
Honorius  (the  point  to  which  a  writer  from  whom  he  copied  had 
brought  his  computation)  to  his  own  time.  This  he  estimated  pretty 
accurately  to  be  462  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  whence  some 
have  given  a.d.  462  as  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  sticho- 
metry." 

In  this  mode  of  writing  the  text  was  divided  into  lines^  orlx^h  for 
the  convenience  of  readers,  each  of  which  was  intended  to  contain  as 

'  The  writer  has  elsewhere  remarked  pretty  fully  on  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the 
interpretation  of  this  passage.  See  **  An  Aoconnt  of  the  Printed  Text  of  Uie  Greek  New 
Testament,"  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.,  pp.  213,  214. 

»  So  Hug  and  De  Wette.  The  point  is  very  unimportant  in  itself:  only  for  reasons 
which  will  presenUy  be  explained,  it  is  necessair  to  investigate  every  particular  relative  to 
the  editorial  labours  of  Suthalius,  and  to  see  what  he  collected  and  copied  from  others. 

The  writer  from  whom  Euthalius  took  the  computation  of  the  period  from  St.  Paurs 
martyrdom,  places  that  event  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  afVer  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the 
thirty-sixth  after  his  cniciflxion.  The  day  is  defined  to  be  **  the  fifth  of  the  month 
Panemos,  called  by  the  Romans  the  third  of  the  Calends  of  July "  (i.  e.  June  89.) ;  and 
thence  the  computation  is  carried  on  as  being  830  years  to  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Arcadias  and  third  of  Honorius.  (This  notice  in  thttform  may  be  found  in  Montfaucon's 
Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,  p.  77.)  Euthalius,  in  adopting  this  account  of  St.  Paul's  mar- 
tyrdom, prefixes  tLOfrh  'XvpofujcMvas  to  the  name  of  the  month,  and  also  subjoins  v^ 
Atytnrrlou  ivi^l  /.  He  then  states  how  he  carries  on  his  computation  *'  to  this  present 
consulship/'  iirh  rijs  {nrartas  rerdpr-ns  ft^v  *AfMca8tov,  rptrris  Zk  *Oi^tou  fi€xp\  tijs  iropotUcnjj 
rceirrit  iwwlas,  Tp^h^s  Kiomos  Abyo^ffT<nf,  Mikti&pos  8a>Bciciin|9,  lirt^2  €^  AuncXctiovov  po$'. 
fni  (7'.  &s  c7mu  r&  irtUrra  &ir^  riis  rod  lUtrripos  rtfuiv  WMpovaias  fi*xf^  roS  itpoKtifUifOu  trous 
trii  TrrpoK6cia  il1\Kovra  8vo.  (Zacag^i  Collectanea  Monumentonim  veterum,  p.  537. 
Rome,  1698.)  This  description  of  the  year  answers  in  part  to  458,  and  in  part  to  459, 
apparently  from  the  different  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Roman  and  Egyptian  modes  of 
reckoning. 
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much  as  might  be  taken  up  by  the  reader  at  once,  without  marring 
the  eense.  After  the  year  490  he  put  forth  a  similar  edition  of  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  This  he  said  was  cii')(riZ6v  ypdylrai,  and 
ii-om  the  name  thus  given  to  the  divisions  the  namejstiohometry  has 
arisen. 

There  has  been  a  very  general  supposition  that  the  stichometrical 
division  was  the  work  of  Euthalius  himself,  and  thus  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  adopted  as  certain,  if  every  thing  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. For  Euthalius  was  professedly  a  collector,  and  he  seems  to 
have  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  others.  *  The  whole 
of  the  iK0s<ns  K€<f}aXauop  r&p  irpa^efffv  r&p  aTroa-ToXMv  (in  Zacagni 
Collectanea,  pp.  428-36)  is  taken  from  a  work  of  Pamphilus  the 
Martyr,  as  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana, 
pp.  78 — 82.,  where  this  same  enumeration  is  entitled  iK0sai,s  ks^- 
TsjolLuhv  t&v  irpd^smv  rav  Hafj^fXov,  Hence  it  is  worthy  of  more 
inquiry  than  the  subject  has  received,  how  much  of  what  was  put 
forth  in  a  collected  form  by  Euthalius  might  have  been  taken  from 
Pamphilus  the  Martyr.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  Euthalius 
made  use  of  a  writer  who  belonged  to  the  year  396 ;  so  that  in 
copying  from  Pamphilus  he  acted  on  the  same  plan.  It  appears 
proDable  that  he  intended  fully  to  avow  his  obligation,  for  at  the  end 
of  his  eniuneration  of  the  tcsiffdXxua,  &c.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  he  adds,  avrefiKijOrf  Bi  r&v  Trpd^scay  teal  /cadoXuc&v  hrurroX&v 
TO  fiifi\ioy  irpos  ra  aKpi0rj  avrlypa^  rfjf  h  K-cuaapslii  fii/Skioffi^fcqs 
l&vo-efiiov  Tov  Ilafuf>IXov  (Zacagni,  p.  513.).  Having  thus  copied  the 
K&fidKcua  from  the  MS.  of  Pamphilus  in  the  Caesarean  Library,  it  is 
at  least  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  taken  more  fix)m  the  same 
source.  Now  the  Coislin  fragments  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  H  (from 
which  a  specimen  of  stichometry  will  presently  be  given)  contain 
a  subscription  stating,  Ist,  that  this  copy  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  had 
been  written  orBvx^pov  (nc),  and  that  iids  was  irpof  iyypafifiov  xai 
evKaraXfffJtnTTOv  auayvwo'w  t&v  xaff  rums  aZikifAv,  and  2nd,  avrs-' 
fiKrfiri  hi  fi  /3ifiKo9  wpos  to  iv  Kaiaapeia  canlypaifiov  ttjs  ^tfi\io0i]fcrf9 
TOV  aylov  lIafjuf>i\ov  X^H^^  '^eypafifiivov  twrov. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  subscription  is  that  of  Euthalius, 
retained  by  the  more  recent  scribe  who  wrote  the  Coislin  MS. ;  but 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  it  gives  another  point  of  connection  between 
his  labours  and  those  of  Pamphilus ;  for  it  shows  a  comparison  with 
regard  to  St  Paul's  Epistles,  such  as  he  has  himself  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 

Just,  then,  as  it  is  certwi  that  some  of  the  Euthalian  chapters  and 
divisions  are  the  work  of  Pamphilus,  so  it  is  at  least  not  improbable, 
from  the  joint  testimony  of  tne  Coislin  fragments  and  Euthalins's 
own  subscription,  that  the  stichometrical  arrangement  was  a  part  of 
the  Biblical  labours  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  to  which  allusion  was 
made  by  Jerome. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  the  stichometrical  arrangement  b 
cont^ed  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Acts,  addressed  to  Athanasius  the 
younger,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (and,  therefore,  after  the  year  490). 
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In  this  Eutfaalius,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  quotes^  says  that  he 
now  sets  forth  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  cTocxn^^t  ^  he  had 
formerly  done  those  of  St  Paul,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  must  have 
proceeded  from  .the  same  person,  whether  Euthalius,  Pamphilus,  or 
any  other.  He  then  speaks  similarly  of  making  summaries  {avaKe<f>a* 
XawxTcurdaC)  of  the  Acts,  which  we  know  proceeded  from  Pamphilus 
himself.^ 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  (rrtxoiy  though  very  uncertain  as  to 
the  date,  seems  to  be  the  best  which  can  now  be  given. 

There  was  also  a  division  termed  prjiiara^  which  was  probably 
another  mode  of  separation  into  lines,  perhaps  not  so  long  as  the 
arlxou  Many  MSS.  contain  at  the  end  of  the  books  an  enumeration 
of  the  crlyoi  and  prffxara ;  but  in  these  there  is  considerable  confusion. 

The  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  stichometrical  writing :  — 

nPESBTTASN  H<I)AAIOTSEINAI 

2EMNOT2 

2n<i)PONA2 

rriAINONTASTHmSTEI 

THAFAHH 

THTnOMENH 

nPESBTTIAASnSATTflS 

ENKATASTHMATIIEPOnPEHEIS 

MHAIABOAOT2 

MHOINnnOAAnAEAOTAflMENAS 

KAAOAIAA2KAAOT2 

Tit.  ii.  2,  3.,  from  the  Codex  Coislinianus,  described  by  Montfaucon 
(Bibh  CoisL  p.  259.). 

TONMENnPXlTONAOFONEnOIHSAMHN 
nEPinANTnNfteE04>IAE 

XlNHPHATOlHSnOIElNTE 

KAIAIAA2KEINAXPIH2HMEPA2 

ANEAHM«>eHENTEIAAMEN02TOI2An02TOAOI2 

AIAnNSAFIOTOTSEBEAESATOKAIEKEAETSE 
KHPTSSEINTOETAPrEAION. 

Acts  i.  1.  &c.  from  the  Codex  Bezso. 

*  If  we  could  be  certain  when  that  HesychiuB  of  Jerusalem  lived  who  divided  tlie 
minor  prophets  orixnp^v,  we  should  know  with  more  precision  whether  these  In  the  New 
Testament  are  the  work  of  Euthalius ;  for  Hesychius  says,  irA^  &AA^  kcu  rV  &iro<rroXiicV 
fiifiXoy  ofhu  riA  ffvyypapHaoM  tbp^K  This  makes  it  at  least  probable  that  they  did  not 
originate  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Zacagni,  who  edited  the  labours  of  Euthalius  (Collectanea  Monumentorum  Yetemm : 
Home,  1698,)  from  seyeral  Vatican  MSS.,  found  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  some  parts  of 
their  contents  with  the  dates  of  the  life  of  that  Egyptian  bishop,  especially  (Pref.  p.lxii.) 
that  any  one  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  should  call 
himself  ybr/^  /ears  after  y4oy  'xphvwp  xol  fjMdrtfjLdrwf.  This  difficulty  would  have  been 
removed  on  the  publication  of  the  Bibliotheca  CoisUniana  (1715),  if  it  had  been  observed 
that  this  expression  is  taken  from  Pamphilus,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  years  that 
Euthalius  had  lived.  A  somewhat  similar  expression,  in  which  the  writer  compares  him- 
self to  v4os  iifia$iis  ip^iiriv  6lh¥  kou  &Tptj3^  iemu  irpoffrdryfupos,  occurs  in  the  general  Prologue 
addressed  to  Bishop  Athanasius ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  comport  more  with  one  who 
was  young,  than  with  Euthalius,  whose  ecclesiastical  standing  had  been  such  for  forty 
years.  It  may  very  well  be  the  expression  used  by  some  writer  whose  words  Euthalius  used. 
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It  hfta  be^n  remarked  that  we  have  no  information  as  to  any 
similar  work  performed  by  Euthalius  or  any  one  else  with  regard 
to  the  Gospels ;  and  the  division  of  those  books  into  arl^oi  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  performed  by  him  at  a  later  period ;  but  is 
it  not  more  probable  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  previously  executed 
by  some  other  hand,  and  that  it  was  in  common  use,  and  that  the 
division  of  the  Epistles,  whether  originating  with  Euthalius,  or  only 
circulated  by  him,  was  in  imitation  of  what  had  been  previously 
employed  in  the  Gospels  ?  At  all  events  the  Gospels  required  it  the 
most,  because  they  were  the  most  habitually  read  in  the  churches, 
and  it  was  to  meet  a  felt  need  that  this  mode  of  writing  was  adopted* 

Thus  it  appears  as  if  Euthalius,  or  the  author  whom  he  followed, 
completed  a  work  previously  begun ;  and  that  the  whole  plan  of 
stichometry  was  to  write  in  separate  lines,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
distinctness,  those  members  of  a  sentence  which  might  have  been 
separated  by  dots. 

There  are  also  instances  of  a  MS.  being  written  like  the  Codex 
Xiaudianus  (E)  of  the  Acts,  in  which  only  a  word  or  two  stands  in 
each  line ;  this  has  been  sometimes  styled  stichometry,  but  it  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  proper  otlxou  It  only  resembles  them  to 
the  eye. 

For  a  time  the  adoption  of  stichometry  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
but  how  far  it  was  general  has  never  been  shown ;  it  must  have  dis- 
appeared after  a  few  centuries,  though  some  MSS.  appear  to  exhibit 
traces  of  having  been  copied  from  exemplars  so  divided ;  thus  in  the 
Codex  Boernerianus  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (G),  a  large  letter  often 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  (rrixp^y  though  this  MS.  is 
itself  written  in  lines  continued  across  the  page.  It  has  also  been 
thought  that  the  dot  of  interpunction  found  in  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K) 
of  the  Gospels,  marks  the  end  of  a  arlxos ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  mode  of  interpunction  which  was  probably  in  use  before 
stichometry  had  been  introduced,  and  certainly  was  so  before  it  was 
common. 

From  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  punctuation  in  MSS.  became 
more  frequent  and  more  regular ;  and  after  the  tenth  century  it  is 
very  common  to  find  it  carried  out  very  thoroughly ;  and  thus  it  is 
customary  in  cursive  MSS.  But  there  was  no  absolute  regularity, 
and  certainly  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  system^  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  Even  then  the  same  editor  varied  from  time 
to  time.  On  this  subject  it  is  important  to  observe  that  though 
punctuation  is  necessary,  yet  there  is  none  that  is  authorised 
absolutely  by  ancient  use,  or  that  possesses  any  prescriptive  right. 
The  sentences  which  are  ambiguous  in  their  connection  are  but  few ; 
for  writers  do  not  often  so  combine  their  words  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  punctuated  in  a  way  in  which  they  did  not  intend ;  and  this 
is  the  case  even  more  markedly  in  Greek  than  in  English.  In 
really  doubtful  cases  the  context  and  parallel  passages  may  decide  ; 
and  if  in  such  cases  there  is  a  pretty  general  early  testimony  in 
favour  of  some  particular  punctuation,  it  must  not  be  considered  rash- 
ness in  any  to  follow  it,  even  though  all  modem  usage  may  oppose. 
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The  absence  of  word  divisions  was  a  far  greater  difficulty  to  a 
reader  ia  ancient  times ;  for  it  required  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  a  work  before  it  coUld  be  read  aloud  with  any  certainty  of 
avoiding  mistakes.  This  barbarous  mode  of  writing  was  continued 
in  Greek  far  longer  than  in  Latin ;  for  the  Gothic  rulers  of  Italy^ 
in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  introduced  word  divisions  in  Latin 
documents.  We  have  not  many  existing  proofs  of  confusion  having 
arisen  from  the  undivided  mode  of  writing ;  L  Cor.  vL  20.,  however, 
affords  one  instance ;  where  after  So^daare  some  copies  read  in  early 
times,  as  they  do  still,  apa  rs.  This  sentence  then  stood  in  undivided 
writing  AOBASATEAPATETONeN,  and  this  was  read  by  some  as 
if  the  latter  words  were  apare  top  6z6v  ;  and  so  in  the  Latin- Vulgate 
the  passage  now  stands  ^^glorificate  et  portate  Deum  in  corpore 
vestro." 

Ancient  Divisions.  —  The  chapters  and  verses  which  we  now 
use  are  inventions  of  comparatively  recent  times ;  those  which  were 
anciently  employed,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  by  early  writers, 
are  still  found  in  MSS.  as  well  as  being  retained  in  some  printed 
editions.  Their  utility  is  considerable  in  modem  copies,  because  they 
facilitate  reference  to  MSS.,  and  they  explain  ancient  allusions. 

Chapters,  Ks^dXauiy  are  early  spoken  of;  but  perhaps  in  some  of 
the  more  ancient  writers  who  use  the  word,  it  was  employed  inde- 
finitely as  dqpoting  part  or  section.  Of  the  introduction  of  some  of 
the  existing  divisions  we  possess  some  historical  information;  of 
others  which  appear  in  MSS.  we  know  neither  the  origin  nor  the 
date.  Thus  the  Codex  Vaticanus  B,  contains  a  distribution  into 
sections  wholly  peculiar;  of  these  St.  Matthew  contains  170,  St 
Mark  61,  &c.  The  length  of  these  divisions  is  very  unequal ;  the 
sense  being  the  reason  of  the  breaks  occurring  where  they  do.  In 
the  Gospels,  at  least,  the  sections  are  perhaps  the  best  that  were  ever 
devised ;  and  this  system  of  capitulary  division  is  probably  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  any  thing.' 

In  the  second  century  Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
afterwards  the  head  of  a  body  of  ascetic  heretics,  had  formed  a 
hamwny  or  combined  history  from  the  four  Gospels:  and  in  the 
following  century  this  plan  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  still 
further  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  who  divided  the  Gospels  into 
such  sections  as  would  answer  to  certain  other  parts  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Gospels.  The  leng^  of  these  divisions  was  wholly  depend- 
ent on  the  portion  which  mi^tbe  parallel  in  another  Gospel.  These 
divisions  may  very  commonly  be  found  in  MSS. ;  they  take  from 
their  inventor  the  name  of  Ammonian  sections.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century  Eusebius,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cassarea,  made 
the  divisions  of  Ammonius  the  basis  of  his  harmonising  tables ;  he 
let  each  Gospel  remain  undisturbed  as  to  its  order,  but  under  the 

>  This  Capitalatio  Yaticana  is  inserted  in  the  "  Emphatic  New  Testament,"  edited  and 
arranged  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.  In  this  work  a  very  commendable  prominence  is  given 
to  the  readings  of  this  most  ancient  and  important  MS.  These  divisions,  with  their 
numbers,  are  also  given  and  made  the  basis  of  the  distinction  into  paragraphs  in  Dr. 
Tregelles's  **  Greek  Testament,  edited  from  ancient  authorities,**  now  (1855)  in  the  prcf«s. 
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number  of  the  Ammonian  sections  another  was  placed  referring  to  one 
of  ten  lists  in  which  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  show  what  answered 
in  the  other  Gospels  to  that  which  was  found  in  St  Matthew^  or  if  it 
were  a  portion  which  had  no  parallel  in  St.  Matthew,  then  one  of  the 
other  Gospels  took  the  lead.  These  ten  tables  contained,  first,  the 
passages  common  to  all  £)ur  Evangelists ;  then  (in  three  tables)  what 
three  have  in  common ;  then  (in  four),  what  two  Evangelists  have 
in  parallel  statements ;  and  in  the  last  were  placed  those  passages 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  of  the  four.  The  Eusebian  Canons^  as 
these  tables  are  called,  were  adopted  almost  as  generallj  as  the 
Ammonian  sections. 

These  divisions  were  chiefly  for  the  aid  of  those  who  wished  to 
study  the  New  Testament  minutely,  and  to  compare  the  Gospels  with 
one  another.  Sections  of  a  different  kind  were  also  formed,  though 
their  date  and  origin  are  wholly  uncertain :  these  were  the  portions 
allotted  for  public  reading. 

The  divisions  of  the  Gospels,  which  have  been  styled  t4t\o£,  pro- 
bably originated  in  this  manner;  of  these  Matthew  contains  68, 
Mark  48,  Luke  83,  John  18.  The  divisions  appear  to  have  been 
formed  from  their  subject  matter,  so  as  to  be  a  kind  of  chapters  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  Each  of  these  divisions  received  a 
title  from  one  of  the  first  or  principal  subjects  mentioned  iti  it;  thus 
the  fifth  of  these  sections  of  St.  Matthew,  which  happens  to  begin  at 
the  same  place  as  our  fifth  chapter,  is  entitled  irepl  r&v  fiaxapiafi&Vy 
concerning  the  beatitudes^  from  the  jfirst  subject  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  though  this  same  t/tXo^  comprehends  the  whole  to  the  end  of 
chap.  viL  The  last  section  in  St.  Matthew,  the  68th,  is  called  Trepl 
Tijs  alTr^<xe<09  rod  adfJMros  rov  'Ii;croO,  concerning  the  request  for  the 
body  of  Jesns ;  this  being  the  ^rst  thing  which  it  contains,  though 
the  principal  part  of  it  treats  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  These 
titles  are  found  in  MSS.  placed  at  the  head  of  the  page  on  which  they 
begin,  with  the  numeral  prefixed,  which  also  stands  in  the  margin 
opposite  the  line  in  which  each  commences:  and  prefixed  to  each 
Gospel  is  an  index  of  the  sections,  with  their  numbers  and  titles. 
There  has  arisen  some  confusion  from  the  term  KSifuiXaiov  having 
been  used  to  designate  the  rtrXoe,  as  well  as  the  Ammonian  sections, 
to  which  that  term  was  more  commonly  appropriated.  Hence,  when- 
ever Ke^aKauL  are  mentioned  it  is  needful  to  observe  which  kind  of 
divisions  are  the  ones  intended. 

In  the  Qt)spel8,  and  in  some  of  the  other  books,  the  first  section 
or  rirKoSy  noted  in  the  margin,  does  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  itself;  so  that  there  is  one  section  more  than  those  enume- 
rated in  the  index.  Griesbach  ^  explains  this  pectdiar  arrangement 
thus:  ^^Li  all  MSS.  which  comprise  the  notation  of  the  icf^Xaca, 
and  have  the  Tir>joi  marked,  the  first  of  those  in  Matthew,  marked 
'A,  is  inscribed  ir«pi  r&v  fjLuywv,  and  begins  ch.  ii.  1.  Similarly  the 
first  of  these  divisions  in  Mark  is  entitled  fjLspl  rov  Saifwvi^opJvov, 
and  commences  ch.  i.  29.     The  first  in  Luke  is  vspH  rfjs  airoypwfiirjfy 

^  Coinmcntarius  Criticas,  ii.  49. 
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and  begins  ch.  ii.  1.  The  first  in  John  is  irspX  rov  h  Kav^  ydfUiVy 
commencing  ch.  ii.  1.  Also  in  several  of  the  Epistles  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  same.  The  first  section  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
begins  ch.  i.  18.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  so  singular  a 
mode  of  enumerating  tlie  KS<f>aXcua^  hj  reference  to  their  origin. 
At  firsl^  the  argument  of  every  larger  section  was  in  a  few  words 
prefixed^  or  else  placed  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  margin ;  after- 
wards they  were  drawn  out  into  a  list^  and  numerals  were  prefixed. 
•  .  •  But  the  beginning  of  each  book  had  already  a  general  m* 
scription  (m  ETAFrEAION  KATA  MAXeAION,  or  HPOS 
PliMAIOTS  EIIISTOAH).  Hence  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
hardly  a  place  for  a  special  heading  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
page  of  each  book.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  enumera" 
tion  of  Ke<l>d}uiui  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  first  portion  of 
each  book." 

A  clear  apprehension  of  tlie  t/tXoa  is  not  only  of  historical  impor- 
tance^ but  it  is  needful  from  their  being  found  so  generally  in  Greek 
MSS.5  and  also  in  the  so  called  fac-simile  editions,  which  have  ren- 
dered many  of  the  more  valuable  of  these  documents  accessible  to 
the  biblical  student^  without  his  having  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
study. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  MSS.  should  contain  the  twofold 
division  of  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  larger  tItXoi;  probably 
the  latter  originated  in  church  usnge;  and  when  once  they  had 
been  marked  m  MSS.,  copyists,  whose  aim  ever  was  not  to  omit 
anything^  inserted  both  systems  of  division. 

The  divisions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  thought  to  be  of  later  origin.  Euthalius,  whose  stichome- 
trical  arrangement  of  some  of  the  books  has  already  been  mentioned, 
introduced  into  a  copy  which  he  sent  to  Athanasius  the  younger, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  division  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
into  KBJ^aKoLuiy  giving  also  similar  divisions  which  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  into  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  some  one  whom  he 
does  not  name,  but  whom  he  describes  as,  ivl  r&v  (To^xoranov  rivX  koX 
<l>iXo'Xpl(rT(ov  irariptov  r}pMVf  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  Christ-loving 
fathers^  a  term  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  intended 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  He  also  gave  headings  to  the  chapters, 
descriptive  of  their  contents  ;  these,  however,  are  not  his  own,  but 
they  were  collected  by  him  from  a  previously  existing  synopsis  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  from  other  sources.  Euthalius  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  the  divisions  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
himself;  but  this  seems  doubtful  as  to  the  latter,  and  certainly  in- 
correct as  respects  the  former,  which  was  (as  has  been  stated  above) 
the  work  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  nearly  two  centuries  previous. 
It  is  more  certain  that  he  subjoined  to  the  Epistles  subscriptions, 
denoting  the  places  from  which  he  supposed  that  they  had  been 
written ;  in  these  particulars  he  sometimes  contradicts  the  sum- 
maries of  the  chapters  which  he  had  introduced.     Euthalius  also 

*  This  is  the  case  in  the  Codex  Saogallensis  A  of  the  Gospels.    The  tides  are  there 
introdaced  in  a  diflBsrent  fonn  of  writing  into  the  text  itself. 
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inserted  written  accents  in  his  copy, —  a  great  aid  to  the  reader  of 
undivided  Greek ;  and  many  of  these  particulars  were  transcribed 
by  others  from  his  Exemplar.^  The  labour  of  Euscbius  in  arrang- 
ing the  Ammonian  sections  of  the  Gospels^  and  that  of  Euthalius  in 
connection  with  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  resemble  far  more  what  is 
undertaken  by  a  modem  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  than  any- 
thing else  which  we  find  in  ancient  times. 

The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  twenty-four  portions,  to  which 
the  name  of  \670t  was  given,  and  into  seventy-two  smaller  Ke(f>a'' 
Tsjaia ;  both  of  these  divisions  are  attributed  to  Andreas  of  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia :  if  it  be  correct  that  this  twofold  division  was  made 
by  one  person,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  what  was 
found  in  the  Gospels,  where  both  Ks<f>aKaui  and  tItKol  were  marked 
in  the  same  MS. 

The  Greeks  continued  to  use  the  ancient  divisions  until  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 ;  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  sought  to  obtain  a  living  in  Western  Europe  by  copying 
Greek  MSS.,  then,  in  some  exemplars,  introduced  the  Latin  chapters. 
These  more  recent  divisions,  and  the  still  more  modern  verses,  may 
be  briefly  mentioned  here  as  completing  the  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Latins  had  used  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
and  breves  resembling  the  Greek  tItIsjou  Whether  these  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  or  whether  they  seemed  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  in- 

*  It  is  yery  ancommon  for  a  change  of  accents  to  affect  the  aense  at  alL  More  might 
be  said  as  to  the  difference  of  breathing  at  the  beginning  of  certain  words ;  ainov  and 
oinov^  for  instance.  It  happens,  however,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  the 
strongest  gronmls  for  excluding  axnov  and  its  cognates  altogether,  and  for  always  using 
«^ov.  In  our  common  printed  copies,  some  passages  have  been  much  misconceived  from  the 
aspiration  on  this  word,  avrov,  &c.  having  been  inserted  in  a  manner  which  is  wrong  on  any 
principle  and  in  any  manner. 

Thus,  in  Ck>L  ii.  15.,  epianficiaas  a'rohs  hf  ajh-^  occurs  in  most  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ments in  common  use  in  this  country.  This  has,  of  course,  been  taken  to  mean 
**  triumphing  over  them  in  himself ; "  and  this  has  been  applied  to  Christ  as  the  only 
penon  of  whom  this  could  be  said.  Christ  has  thus  been  assumed  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  and  all  has  been  applied  to  him.  And  thus,  in  the  same  verse,  kwfKiwrdfuvos 
has  been  thought,  of  course,  to  belong  to  our  Ix>rd ;  and  whatever  it  may  mean,  it  has 
been  thought  to  be  hia  action.  Of  late  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  translate  it 
"having  put  off,"  or  "having  stripped  himself  of"  the  ipx^  and  i^ovaltu,  which  are 
immediately  mentioned  ;  and  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  these  powers  of  evil  were 
what  existed  in  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  ( I !),  and  that  He  put  them  off  at  the  cross. 
This  doctrine  is  sufficiently  different  from  what  is  commonly  held  to  be  true  of  our  Lord's 
person,  as  to  make  one  ask  whether  the  words  of  the  verse  could  be  thus  translated, 
applied,  and  interpreted.  As  to  this,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  notion  that  Christ  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  turns  entii-ely  on  the  breathing  i¥  a&r^j  and  on  a  kind  of  tradi- 
tional apprehension  taken  from  that  form  of  the  word.  But  let  the  whole  context  be 
examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  ^v  abr^  is  in  entire  discordance  with  it.  Verse  12. 
speaks  of  "  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  GOD  who  raised  Him  (Christ,  «c.)  from  the 
dead.  (Ver.  13.)  And  you  ....  hath  He  [God]  quickened  together  with  Him  [with 
Christ],  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses;  (ver.  14.)  baring  blotted  out  the  hand- 
writing ....  He  [God  still]  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  the  cross ;  (ver.  15.) 
having  despoiled  the  principalities  and  the  powers.  He  [God]  made  a  shew  of  thcni 
openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it"  [i.e.  in  the  cross  of  Christ].  Thus  might  some  have 
been  kept  from  going  so  far  astray,  if  they  liad  not  been  misled  by  iy  tun^  having  been 
put  with  a  breathing  which  could  not  belong  to  it.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  dnrcfrSi/- 
adfitpos,  no  sense  must  bo  assigned  to  it  which  is  incompatible  with  the  subject  being  God 
simply. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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tended,  the  modem  chapters  were  invented  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  (Huffues  de  St 
Cher),  who  had  projected  a  Latin  Concordance  of  the  whole  Bible. 
He  subdivided  each  chapter  into  different  i>ortionB  by  using  A.  B. 
C.  D.,  placed  in  the  margin  at  intervals.  This  new  notation  spread 
amongst  the  Latin  copies,  and  it  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  just  as  some  had 
adopted  the  Lalin  chapters  previously  in  their  Greek  transcripts. 
Verse  divisions  of  any  kind,  and  numberings,  seem  first  to  have  ap- 
peared in  Latin  in  the  Psalterium  Quincuplex  of  the  elder  Henry 
Stephens  (Paris,  1509),  in  which  each  of  the  Hebrew  verses  (as  dis- 
tinguished by  the  punctuation)  was  marked  and  numbered  in  Latin. 
This  was  repeatedly  imitated  in  printed  editions  of  the  Psalter.  Li 
1528  Pagninus  published  his  new  Latin  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  in  which  he  numbered  the  verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
divisions  of  which  are  marked  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  he  also  introduced 
certain  numbered  verses  into  the  New  Testament;  these  were  how- 
ever much  longer  than  ours,  which  were  suggested  by  them.  After 
Robert  Stephens  was  molested  and  almost  persecuted  by  the  Theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  consequence  of  his  large  Greek 
Testament,  in  1550,  he  found  it  needful  to  flee  to  Geneva,  and  there 
in  the  following  year  he  published  the  first  Greek  Testament  with 
our  modern  verses.  He  meditated  the  formation  of  a  Concordance 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  during  his  ride  from  Pnris  to 
Lyons  ^  he  either  planned  or  else  executed  this  verse  division :  it  was 
introduced  into  the  edition  which  he  published  at  Geneva^  in  1551, 
in  which  the  Greek  text  stands  in  a  central  column  between  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus.  In  this  edition  there  were 
not  only  the  numbering  of  the  newly  invented  verses  inserted 
(which  is  all  that  would  have  been  needed  for  a  Concordance),  but 
also  the  verses  are  divided  by  separate  breaks,  according  to  the 
modem  plan.  For  this  Robert  Stephens  had  a  reason,  irrespective 
of  what  had  led  to  his  having  introduced  them  at  all.  He  says  in 
his  preface  that  he  did  this  to  make  other  versions  correspond  in 
location  to  the  Greek  text.  From  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
but  a  short  period  elapsed  before  their  use  had  become  general; 
they  were  adopted  alike  by  Roman  Catholics  and  by  Protestants,  in 
editions  of  the  original,  and  in  modem  versions.  Of  late,  however, 
many  editions  have  been  printed  without  breaks,  in  which  either  the 
verse  notation  is  placed  in  the  margin,  or  else  introduced  in  the  line 
itself  at  the  commencement  of  each  verse. 


*  The  account  is  given  by  his  son,  Henry  Stephens,  in  the  Preface  to  his  New  Testa- 
ment, 1576. 

'  Dr.  Wright  says,  in  Dr.  Eitto*s  Oyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Ltteratare  (Art  Verse,  iii. 
p.  910.)  of  this  edition,  **  with  the  date  in  the  title  MDLXI.,  an  evident  error  for  MDLI. 
Tlie  X  has  been  in  consequence  erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies."  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
title-page  is  thus  found  in  some  copies ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  none 
with  the  proper  date.  There  are  copies  with  M.D.LT  without  any  erasure  or  place  for  an 
erasure,  between  the  L  and  I.  Such  a  copy,  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
is  in  the  writer's  possession.  Those  which  have  MDLXI  seem  to  bo  copies  in  which  a 
reprinted  tide  had  been  inserted. 
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Many  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  want  of  skill  shown  in  the 
divisions  of  sentences.  Some  of  these^  however^  ought  not  to  be 
chained  upon  Robert  Stephens:  thus  CoL  i«  21.  ends  in  our  common 
editions  with  the  words  vwl  Si  oTroKaTqXXa^sVf  but  noio  hath  he  re^ 
concikd  ;  and  then  verse  22.  goes*on  iv  r^  ad/iarc  r7J9  craoKos  avrov 
hia  Tov  Oavdrov,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death  ;  altnough  not 
the  smallest  pause  can  be  interposea  between  the  words.  R.  Stephems, 
however^  put  the  whole  of  this  at  the  beginning  of  verse  22. ;  so  tWt^ 
here  at  least,  the  sense  was  not  marred. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  introduction  of  verse  divisions  has 
had  an  injurious  effect;  for  it  became  (it  is  said)  almost  a  habit  for 
each  verse  to  be  taken  as  a  distinct  proposition,  and  it  thus  was 
treated  in  preaching  or  exposition  apart  from  the  context.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  the  use  of 
verses  has  facilitated  the  reference  to  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  those  only,  indeed,  who  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  use 
those  editions  (such  as  the  Complutensian  and  those  of  Erasmus), 
which  were  anterior  to  verse  division,  can  appreciate  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  the  undivided  chapters.  It  may,  however,  be 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  introduction  of  verse  division  has  caused 
the  injurious  effects  which  have  been  attributed  to  it  For  if  we  com- 
pare me  modes  of  preaching  and  of  scripture  exposition  which  were 
prevalent  during  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, we  shall  find  in  the  former  period  that  there  was  quite  as  much 
of  the  system  of  taking  a  few  words  for  a  motto  without  regard  to  the 
context,  as  has  been  the  case  since.  The  evil  lies  far  deeper  than 
any  thing  connected  with  typographical  arrangement ;  and  it  is  much 
more  dependent  upon  those  habits  of  thought  which  cause  the  Scrip- 
ture to  be  regarded  rather  as  teaching  subjectively  than  objectively. 
This  leads  to  the  non-contextual  selection  of  portions  for  exposition : 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  more  full  apprehension  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  importance  being  felt  of  true  and  thorough  exposition. 
The  tendency  has  been  far  too  often  found  to  make  the  Scripture  text 
the  basis  for  our  own  thoughts,  rather  than  to  let  the  Scripture  speak 
for  itself  in  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  presents  its  truths. 

From  the  time  of  Bengel  many  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  have  appeared  divided  into  paragraphs,  like  any  other 
book.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
which  complaint  has  been  made ;  for  thus  conventional  divisions  which 
possesses  no  authority  are  cast  aside.  The  notation  of  the  verses 
being  retained  renders  such  editions  as  convenient  as  others  for 
reference  and  use.  No  system  of  paragraph  division  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted,  though  that  of  Bengel  has  been  followed  by  several, 
and  no  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  has  been  introduced.  Of  late, 
however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  use  the  oldest 
system  of  divisions  of  which  we  know  -anything,  by  adopting  as 
paragraph  divisions  the  sections  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  together 
with  the  numerals  by  which  they  are  designated.  But  for  reference 
nothing  now  introduced  could  have  the  smallest  probability  of  taking 
the  place  of  the  modern  chapters  and  verses.     Their  admitted  defects 
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are  well  known,  and  it  is  easy  for  every  student  of  the  Bible  to  learn 
from  childhood  that  both  these  modes  of  division  are  purely  for  con- 
ventional use,  without  any  pretentions  to  authority. 

Besides  the  ancient  chapters  and  other  divisions,  there  were  portions 
appropriated  at  a  comparatively  eaxly  period  for  church  reading  at 
particular  festivals.  Such  divisions  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  the 
lati^er  part  of  the  fifth  century  were  ^ven  by  Euthalius ;  he  probably 
specified  the  portions  which  use  had  before  his  time  thus  appropriated 
to  the  Sundays  and  other  festivals.  But  as  days  of  special  observance 
were  multiplied,  appropriated  portions  of  the  New  Testament  in- 
creased in  number  likewise,  and  many  MSS.  are  marked  in  the 
margins  with  the  copious  lists  of  church  lessons  and  with  indications 
where  the  reader  was  to  be^n,  where  he  was  to  end,  and  what 
he  was  at  certain  times  to  pass  by. 

But  as  the  Scripture  ceased  to  be  a  book  of  domestic  and  private 
use  and  study,  it  became  valued  almost  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical 
services ;  thus  Lectionaries  were  formed,  in  which  the  portions  re- 
quired for  the  different  festivals  were  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  wanted  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  though 
the  Latins  had  such  books  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  they  were  not 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  before  the  eighth.  They  continued 
to  be  transcribed  in  uncial  letters  long  after  cursive  writing  had 
been  adopted  for  Biblical  MSS.  in  general:  tliis  was,  it  seems,  in 
part  with  the  object  of  retaining  a  church  usage,  and  partly  because 
the  size  of  the  letters  was  deemed  more  suit^  to  the  reader's  eye. 
These  Lectionaries  have  received  various  names  from  the  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  from  which  they  are  taken.  Thus  one  from  the 
Gospels  has  been  styled  Evangeliarium  (by  Griesbach  Evangelista- 
rium),  one  from  the  Epistles,  JEJpistolare ;  while  the  Greek  term 
Trpa^airooToXo?  seems  to  be  the  only  name  given  to  one  from  the 
book  of  Acta.  Similar  to  these  names  is  aTrooToXo?,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  a  volume  containing  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
while  it  gradually  became  a  designation  for  the  volume  of  the  select 
lessons  from  all  the  Epistles ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  present 
meaning  of  the  name  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Besides  the  Lectionaries  themselves  there  were  also  lists  of  lessons 
called  St/naxariay  and  Menoloaiay  in  which  were  specified  the  portions 
to  be  read  on  the  difierent  oays.  Scholz  has  printed  a  Synaxarium 
and  Menologium  from  several  Paris  MSS.  in  his  Greek  Testament; 
there  is  hardly  a  day  of  the  year  for  which  the  lessons  are  not 
specified.  A  knowledge  of  the  connection,  the  beginning,  &c.  of 
these  portions  is  sometimes  of  value  when  various  readings  are  under 
discussion. 
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CHAR  V. 

ON  THE  HISTORT  OF  TBE  TEXT  ITSELF,  ESPECIAXLY  TO  THE   FIFTH  CENTURY. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  contained  various  notices  of  the  text  in 
the  early  ages^  so  far  as  its  external  fomi  is  concerned ;  and  while 
books  were  not  multiplied  by  means  of  the  press,  it  often  happens  that 
even  less  could  be  said  of  their  history  than  that  which  has  been 
already  stated  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament. 

There  are,  however,  certain  points  of  importance  which  give  us 
historical  notices  respecting  the  text  itself  in  its  internal  condition. 
These  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the  citations  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  in  part  from  what  they  occasionally  say  respecting 
readings  which  had  been  employed  by  others.  In  the  second 
century  we  find  that  our  canonical  books  in  general  were  in  the 
hands  not  only  of  the  Christian  Church,  strictly  so  called,  but  also  of 
various  bodies,  Marcionites,  Yalentinians,  some  of  whom  used  certain 
books,  and  some  employed  others.  From  the  moment  that  the  sacred 
books  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostilely  opposed  to  each 
other,  there  was  some  check  on  falsification  or  intentional  alteration. 
Not  but  that  accusations  were  made  of  such  changes  having  been 
introduced,  and  sometimes  on  very  sufficient  grounds ;  but  the  fact 
of  such  charges  having  been  brought  shows  that  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject. 

Supposing  that  it  had  been  possible  for  an  ancient  work  to  have 
been  so  transcribed  as  to  be  transmitted  in  all  respects  with  accuracy, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  variation  of  any  kind  in  the  copies  used 
a  thousand  years  after  the  author's  time  from  his  own  autograph, 
then  textual  criticism  would  have  no  place ;  the  subject  could  not 
have  been  a  matter  of  study,  and  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
history  of  the  unprinted  text,  unless  it  gave  a  detail  of  means  that 
were  used  to  preserve  it  from  wilful  and  designed  corruption.  It  is 
probable  that,  except  as  to  few  and  rare  passages,  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers  thought  but  little  of  any  changes  except  those  which 
might  arise  from  design  or  evil  purpose :  at  all  events,  they  reve- 
renced the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  think  that 
intentional  alteration  would  be  a  sin.  Thus  Irenaeus  (C.  H.  v.  30.  1.) 
discusses  the  true  reading  of  the  number  of  the  beast  in  Bev.  xiii. 
18.,  whether  it  was  666  (x^*')  or  616  (x*0>  ^s  still  found  in  some 
authorities ;  he  determines  that  the  former  is  the  true  reading  (as  we 
now  have  it)  on  the  authority  of  the  old  copies,  koX  frnprvpovvroyv 
ain&v  ixsivfov  Ta>p  kut  oy^iv  rov  ^laxivprjv  eoypaKOTtov,  and  on  the  testis 
many  of  those  who  had  seen  John  face  to  face.  He  attributes  the 
other  to  the  error  of  copyists  who  had  wrongly  transcribed  the 
numbers,  expressed  in  the  accustomed  manner  by  letters,  and  that 
thus  iota,  teny  had  been  substituted  for  f  sixty.  This,  he  thought, 
had  led  many  into  error  who  had  ignorantly  followed  what  they 
found  in  incorrect  copies.  He  adds,  "  Sed  his  quidem  qui  simpli- 
citer  et  sine  malitia  hoc  fecerunt,  arbitramur  veniam  dari  a  Deo  j^" 
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But  to  those  who  have  done  this  simply  and  without  evil  intention,  we 
suppose  pardon  to  be  granted  by  God*  Whether  he  applies  this  to 
the  inaccurate  scribes  or  to  those  that  followed  them^  is  not  quite 
clear ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  judged  (and  in  this  no  doubt 
but  that  he  uttered  the  Christian  sentiment  of  his  age)  that  any 
change  in  Holy  Scripture,  even  when  only  from  oversight  and  care- 
lessness, was  a  very  serious  thing.  On  Matthew  L  18.  Irenseus  says 
(C.  H.  iii.  16.  2.),  **Ceterum  potuerat  dicere  Matthseus,  Jesu  vero 
generatio  sic  erat;  sed  praevidens  Spiritus  Sanctus  depravatores,  et 
prsemuniens  contra  fraudulenliam  eorum,  per  Matthsum  ait; 
Christi  autem  generatio  sic  erat^^  This  perfectly  legitimate  argu- 
mentation on  the  use  of  a  word  is  of  twofold  importance ;  for  it 
bears  on  the  early  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  all 
its  parts,  and  it  also  is  a  plain  proof  as  to  what  the  phraseology 
was  of  this  passage  in  the  second  century;  this  reading,  ^urrov 
without  'Ii/crov  (of  the  common  text)  is  also  upheld  by  other  good 
authorities,  so  that  it  has,  irrespective  of  the  evidence  of  Irenasus,  no 
small  claim  on  the  attention  of  critics ;  the  testimony  of  that  father 
may  be  considered  as  giving  a  decisive  preponderance.  Whether  or 
not  errors  of  transcription  had  been  often  or  to  any  great  extent  in- 
troduced in  the  second  century  into  the  sacred  text,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  Christian  feeling  was  strongly  directed  to  uphold 
and  maintain  the  readings  which  were  believed  to  be  true. 

The  actions  and  doctrines  of  Marcion  of  Pontus  belong  to  Church 
history,  but  his  corruption  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  importance 
in  this  place.  As  to  the  ground  of  his  procedure  it  must  here 
suffice  to  say,  that  Marcion  having  rejected  the  Old  Testament  alto- 
gether, and  denying  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  could  be  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  formed  out  of  some  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  (the  only  apostle  who  in  his  opinion  really  understood 
Christianity)  a  sort  of  canon,  on  principles  of  selection  and  rejection ; 
and  as  he  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  true  incarnation  of  the  liOrd 
Jesus,  he  formed  a  Gospel  for  himself;  of  this  the  ancients  who 
speak  on  the  subject  all  say  that  the  basis  was  our  canonical  St. 
Luke;  from  which,  however,  the  more  prominent  features  that 
would  militate  against  his  system  were  removed ;  but  enough  still 
remained  without  change  (through  oversight  probably)  to  refute 
Marcionism  on  Marcion's  own  ground. 

We  learn  in  part  from  Irenaeus,  and  as  to  more  particulars  from 
TertuUian  and  Epiphanius,  how  Marcion  acted.  And  thus  we  have 
in  the  two  latter  of  these  fathers  very  manv  specimens  of  the  read- 
ings which  they  approved,  but  which  Marcion  had  (as  they  alleged) 
altered.  In  their  general  accusations  they  were  undoubtedly  right ; 
though  it  must  be  said  that  in  several  passages  TertuUian  accused 
Marcion  of  falsification  when  his  own  copy  or  Latin  version  was  all 
that  was  in  fault.  But  let  all  deductions  be  made,  the  general  fact 
remains,  and  we  can  go  through  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  passage  by 
passage,  pointing  out  what  Marcion  cancelled,  and  what  he  aUowed 
to  remain  unaltered.  Thus  early  did  the  corruption  of  the  sacred 
books  commence;   for  it  appears  that  in  a.d.   127  Marcion  went 
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from  Pontus  to  Bome^  carrying  his  remodelled  collection  of  the  New 
Testament  ScriptureSy  and  spreading  his  peculiar  opinions.  Although 
the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  text  during  the  second 
century  connects  itself  with  that  heretical  leader^  he  was  not  alone 
in  his  designed  alterations.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Eusebius^  Ecc. 
Hist.  iv.  23.)  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  of  the 
devil  had  dared  to  adulterate  the  sacred  writings  by  sowing  tares 
amongst  them. 

It  seems  as  if  this  had  been  partly  done  by  means  of  false  readings 
introduced  into  the  text,  and  partly  by  the  assumption  of  certain 
glosses  as  being  the  explanation  of  what  the  true  text  contains. 
Irenasus  (C.  H.  iv.  6.  1.)  gives  a  specimen  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  thus  professed  to  be  more  skilled  than  me  apostles  in 
enunciating  and  expounding  a  text.  **  Dominus  enim  ostendens  se- 
metipsum  discipulis,  quoniam  ipse  est  verbum,  qui  agnitionem  Patris 
facit,  et  exprobrans  Judseis  putantibus  se  habere  Deum,  quum  et 
frustrentur  verbum  ejus^  per  quem  cognoscitur  Deus,  dicebat,  Nemo 
cognoscit  JiUum  nisi  Pater,  neque  Patrem  quis  cognoscit  nisi  Films,  et 
cui  voluerit  Filius  revelare.  Sic  et  MatthaBus  posuit  et  Lucas  simi- 
liter et  Marcus  idem  ipsum  ^ :  Joannes  enim  prseteriit  locum  hunc. 
Hi  autem  qui  peritiores  apostolis  yolunt  esse  sic  describunt :  Nemo 
cognovit  Patrem  nisi  Filius  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater,  et  cui  voluerit  Filius 
revelare:  et  interpretantur,  quasi  a  nullo  cognitus  sit  verus  Deus 
ante  Domini  nostri  adventom;  et  eum  Deum  qui  a  prophetis  sit 
annuntiatus>  dicunt  nou  esse  Patrem  Christi." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  after  citing  a  passage  from  the  Gospels 
(Matt.  y.  10.),  mentions  how  it  had  been  metaphrased  by  some : 
(jMKopioi,  (fnffTiv,  oi  BsSiarffjJvoi  ivetcev  BtKOUxruprf^,  art  avrol  vloi  dsov 
KKrfiriaotnai'  i],  &?  rofSi  r&v  fieraridiyTfav  ra  ^varfyiKia,  Mcuedptoi, 
ffnidvy  oi  isiiarffUvoi,  inro  rrjs  SucoMcivrfs,  &n  avrol  SaovTOi  rtkstof 
tcai,  fJuucdptoL  oi  SshuayfjJpot  Svexa  ^fiov,  on  S^ovat  roirov  ottov  ov 
iuyxJSr^ovrai  (Strom,  iv.  6.  ed.  Potter,  p.  582.).  In  this,  however, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Clement  speaks  of  a  change  introduced 
into  the  text:  it  seems  rather  like  a  play  on  the  twofold  meaning  of 
BeBuayfiivoi :  "  those  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  "  are  ^^  followed 
after  by  righteousness."  But  still  tibe  actual  text  in  its  unchanged 
words  received  attention.' 

In  this  manner,  at  all  events,  the  way  was  prepared  for  intro- 
ducing corruption  into  the  text  itself;  and  those  fathers  who  drew 
attention  to  this  might  have  been  aware  of  the  tendency  of  copyists 
of  aU  works  to  make  insertions. 

'  If  the  words  **  et  Marcos  idem  ipsum*'  are  really  those  of  Irenfeos,  and  not  of  his  Latin 
translator,  or  of  some  copyist,  he  mast  have  himself  made  a  remarkable  mis-statement. 

'  It  is  carious  to  observe  that  Clement  himself  here  subjoins  the  close  of  Matt.  v.  9.  to 
the  beginning  of  verse  10.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could  blame  the  metaphrasts 
when  Ms  own  use  of  Scripture  and  his  mode  of  quotation  is  so  often  of  precisely  the 
same  kind.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  a  furdBwtt  must  often  be  employed  as  explaining  how 
Clement  can  cite  as  he  does.  Thus,  he  says  (Strom,  ii.  6. ;  Potter,  p.  440.),  rt<r74ov  oHy 
wo\\^  fiaWop  rf  ypa^p,  \€yo^y  ^ttop  KdfAtiXoif  8ia  rpvwi/iftaros  p9\6pris  BitXt^ctaOai, 
^  vAo^tov  ^iXotfTo^ffiir:  a  surprising  and  perverted  use  to  be  made  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  in  Matt.  xix.  It  seems  to  assume,  that  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  are  convertible  terms. 
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Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  Christian  writers 
were  very  fully  alive  to  the  danger  which  there  was  of  the  admission 
of  designedly  false  readings.  And  it  may  be  safely  concluded^  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  variations  even  tlien  introduced  into  the 
text  from  accidents  of  transcription,  the  text  was  free  from  any 
general  corruption  or  designed  falsification. 

The  second  century  was  also  the  period  of  the  execution  of  a  work, 
which  had  more  effect  apparently  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  use 
throughout  the  Church  than  all  the  designed  falsifications  of  Marcion 
and  every  scion  of  the  Gnostic  brood.  Tatian  formed  his  Dia  'Tes-- 
saron  from  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists  combined ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  led  to  a  confusion  and  intermingling  on  the  part  of 
transcribers  of  the  words  and  expressions  of  one  Gospel  with  that 
which  was  found  in  some  other. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  the  state  of  the  text  by  examining 
the  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of  each  father  separately ;  for, 
although  this  may  possibly  only  show  what  was  in  some  one  private 
copy,  and  though  the  ancients  (just  like  the  modems)  often  quoted 
loosely  and  (as  it  is  called)  from  memory,  and  though  transcribers 
may  have  adapted  the  passages  in  a  father  to  that  to  which  they 
were  themselves  accustomed; — yet,  when  we  find  in  a  father  a 
definite  citation  of  a  passage  in  a  form  (differing  perhaps  from  the 
common  text),  such  as  is  also  found  in  other  very  ancient  authorities, 
we  then  need  not  doubt  that  we  have  th^  actual  reading  of  the  Greek 
text  as  read  by  such  a  father.  And  just  as  we  find  a  father  con- 
sistent in  his  citations  when  express,  even  though  in  mere  allusions 
the  words  are  given  very  loosely,  so  do  we  learn  to  have  increased 
confidence  in  the  general  character  of  the  quotations  in  his  works  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  And  when  the  quotations  are  habitual 
and  not  merely  of  detached  sentences,  but  of  large  passages,  we  feel 
all  the  more  definiteness  of  thought  as  to  the  use  which  we  make  of 
them. 

The  early  versions  would  supply  us  with  good  evidence  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  if  we  were  really  certain  of  the  date  of  any 
prior  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas.  But  as  it  is,  though  they  do  not 
furnish  us  with  any  precise  point  of  chronology,  they  have  their  use 
even  here ;  for  they  show  the  character  of  text  from  which  they  were 
respectively  taken,  and  in  some  cases  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
we  are  not  far  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  their  actual  dates.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  in  this  place  that  the  old  Latin  and  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Gospels,  that  which  was  brought  to  light  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Cureton  *,  were  products  of  the  second  century.  If  their  readings 
are  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance, and  also  some  of  diversity.  There  is  enough  to  show  that 
very  great  weight  attaches  to  their  readings  (that  is,  to  the  Greek 
text  from  which  they  were  respectively  taken)  when  they  accord. 

'  In  one  of  the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
well  for  sacred  criticism  that  the  difference  between  this  text  and  that  commonly  printed 
was  so  soon  discovered  by  Mr.  Cureton,  who  was  then  in  the  MS.  department  of  tho 
Museum  library. 
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Thdr  diversities  are  a  significant  hint  of  the  divergences  of  text  of 
T^ons  BO  separated  as  the  East  and  West. 

The  Egyptian  versions  —  Memphitic  and  Thebaic — are  also  of 
such  antiquity,  that  their  readings  are  of  importance  in  any  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  text  in  early  times ;  and  if  we  find  these  ver- 
sions agreeing  with  tliose  already  specified,  there  is  a  strong  case  in 
fiaivour  of  sucn  documents  as  contain  the  same  readings.  iBut  it  is 
with  diversities  that  we  have  now  principally  to  do ;  and  diversities 
there  are  which  would  be  sufi&ciently  attested  by  the  ancient  versions^ 
even  if  all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  belonged 
(as  is  the  case  wim  the  Hebrew  copies  of  Old  Testament)  to  one 
general  chiss  or  family. 

The  history,  then^  of  the  text  must,  if  pursued  minutely,  resolve 
itself  into  statements  relating  to  the  copies  in  use  in  different  regions; 
for  in  each  distinct  country  the  causes  of  variation  would  operate 
distinctly;  and  thus,  unless  there  were  some  critical  revision  (such  as 
that  of  the  LXX.  undertaken  by  Origen),  there  would  be  no  reunion 
of  readings,  but  divergences  would  be  always  liable  to  increase. 
Hence  the  importance  of  using  such  testimonies  as  take  us  back  to 
the  time  of  the  earlier  divergences ;  for  from  these  the  later  must 
always  have  sprung,  and  the  nearer  we  are  brought  to  the  actual 
autographs,  the  more  surely  can  we  say  that  the  limits  of  doubt  and 
uncertamty  must  be  within  such  and  such  definite  boundaries. 

Great  as  were  the  complaints  made  of  the  alteration  of  copies,  the 
old  versions  executed  in  diverse  regions  show  within  what  limits  this 
must  have  been  confined ;  and  the  alterations,  too,  except  when  they 
had  a  Marcionite  character,  were  no  doubt  far  oftener  die  results  of 
inadvertence  than  of  design.  Those  who  mention  the  variations 
were  themselves,  it  is  probable,  but  little  aware  of  the  causes  of 
error  which  are  natural  to  copyists. 

In  the  former  half  of  the  thu*d  century  a  writer  appeared  amongst 
the  Christians  whose  works  were  both  far  more  extensive,  and  in  some 
respects  more  important,  than  those  of  any  who  had  preceded  him.  In 
this  place,  however,  Obigen  deserves  especial  mention  from  the  in- 
formation which  he  gives  as  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text  in  his 
day ;  and  also  for  the  materials  which  his  writings  afford  in  evidence 
as  to  the  kind  of  MSS.  which  he  used.  He  laments  the  diversities 
of  the  copies  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and  he  traces  these 
variations  to  certain  causes.  Nwl  Sk  SrjXovori  ttoXX^  yiyovev  rj  tS>v 
avTirfpa^v  Bia<f>opdf  sirs  afro  paOvfuas  tlv&v  ypa<f>e(DVy  sirs  airo  To\fJur)s 
TUHov  fiorxOripos  rris  ZiopOdxTstos  r&v  rypa^o/jJva>i/f  aire  xal  diro  t&v  ra 
kcunols  hoKOvma  kv  rfj  oiopOdxret  irpoariBevrtov  ^  cuf>€UpovvTa)v,  Com. 
in  JVIatt.  torn.  xv.  (Ed.  De  la  Rue  iii.  671.)  ^^It  is  now  manifest  that 
the  diversity  of  the  copies  has  become  great,  whether  from  the  care- 
lessness of  certain  scribes,  or  from  the  rashness  of  some  who  make 
corrupt  emendations,  or  also  from  those  who  in  emendation  add  or 
take  away  what  they  think  fit "  The  latter  words  seem  to  refer  to 
the  occupation  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  revise  a  transcript 
with  its  exemplar  (much  as  is  done  by  a  modern  press-corrector), 
and  he  appears  to  say  that  they  revise  according  to  their  own  judg- 
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ment  instead  of  simply  following  their  eopi/  througbout.  These 
correctors  would  be  very  liable  to  alter  a  transcript  before  them  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  what  was  in  their  minds  and  memories ;  and  thus  in 
parallel  passages  they  would  be  apt  to  bring  them  into  verbed  agree- 
ment by  the  addition  or  omission  of  wotcIs;  and  so  too,  if  any 
portion  of  a  narrative  were  passed  by  in  church  reading,  they  would 
be  likely  to  obelize  it  in  a  transcript  before  them,  if  they  were  cor- 
recting without  consulting  their  copy :  and  in  passages  in  different 
parts  which  were  publicly  read  together,  they  would  feel  no  small 
inclination  to  addy  either  m  the  margin  or  the  text,  such  portions  as 
would  be  thus  brought  familiarly  before  their  minds.  Those  whose 
rashness  is  reprehended,  seem  to  be  such  scribes  as  acted  the  critic 
themselves,  and  introduced  such  emendations  as  we  know  did  actually 
find  their  way  at  an  early  period  into  the  text;  such  would  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  remove  difficulties  and  to  alter  what  they  could 
not  understand :  while  the  first  class  to  which  Origen  refers  would 
be  those  whose  inadvertence  has  always  produced  so  many  variations 
in  the  copies  of  early  writings. 

But  Origen  did  not  consider  that  tiie  text  in  general  had  been 
rendered  uncertain ;  in  such  of  his  numerous  writings  as  are  still 
extant  in  Greek,  he  quotes  and  uses  a  very  large  portion  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  he  ^us  supplies  more  important  evidence  than  any 
other  early  father  as  to  the  readings  which  were  current  in  his  own 
day.  It  IS  true  that  he  sometimes  cites  passages  differentiy,  and 
that  he  must  at  different  times  have  used  copies  which  did  not  read 
alike ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  testimony  of  his  citations 
farther  than  to  show  that  such  varieties  existed  in  the  copies  which 
this  critical  writer  and  reader  thought  worthy  of  use.  He  may  not 
himself  have  been  aware  of  the  variety  of  reading  in  his  citations ; 
for  his  works  were  written  during  a  great  number  of  years,  and  some 
of  them  in  Palestine  and  some  in  Egypt ;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
thought  surprising  if  his  memory  and  attention  did  not  serve  to 
detect  verbal  variations.^  Besides  the  habitual  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  which  Origen  introduces,  he  also  at  times  expressly 
states  that  such  a  reading  was  that  found  in  such  a  place.  Thus  on 
Matt.  XV.  35.,  he  says  ivOdBs  ov  KsKsvst,  aWa  TraparfyiKKei :  showing 
that  his  copies  read,  not  leal  i/ciXuSva-gVy  but  iraparfyeiXasy  which  is  ac- 
tually found  in  some  of  our  best  copies.  He  says  on  Matt.  xv.  8.  that 
the  Evangelist  gave  the  citation  from  Isaiah,  not  in  the  veiy  words, 
ovK  axrraZs  Xi^saWy  and  he  cites  it  from  St.  Matthew  without  kfyOjet  fioi 
and  iv  t&  arofjuiTi  ain&Vy  and  in  this  form  the  passage  stands  in  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions.  Occasionally  he  says  that  passages 
are  read  differently  in  different  copies;  as  an  instance  of  this 
Matt.  xvi.  20.  may  be  taken,  where  he  says  that  some  copies  had 
Si€<rrsCKaTOy  and  others  hrerififja-sv.  Origen  in  his  Commentaries 
sometimes  expressed  an  opinion  on  a  reading,  suggesting  what  he 
thought  should  be  in  the  text,  though,  perhaps,  without  citing  any 

*  These  remarkB  an  wholly  irreapectire  of  the  manner  in  which  transcribers  may  have 
remodelled  the  Scripture  passages  in  the  fathers.  There  is  enough,  which  is  firee  from 
all  suspicion,  to  meet  the  present  argnment  amply  and  fully. 
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copy  for  his  supposition.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
influence  of  his  authority  as  a  critic  led  transcribers  to  insert  what 
he  had  approved.  A  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  reading  h 
Bri0afiapd,  John  i.  28.,  where  the  most  ancient  copies  have  in  general 
h  BrfOopia,  a  reading  which  Qrigen  did  not  believe  to  be  genuine. 

The  writings  of  Origen  are  thus  of  great  importance  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  text :  from  them  we  learn  much  as  to  the  &ird 
century,  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  fact,  which  is  of  great  value 
for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  which  we 
havcy  contain  ju^t  tJie  same  variety  of  text  as  existed  in  the  third  century. 
How  far  we  possess  evidence  for  forming  any  classification  of  the 
readings  current  in  documents  of  that  time  will  be  considered  in 
another  place.  All  that  will  now  be  laid  down  is  that  the  general 
tone  of  t£e  citations  of  Origen,  the  most  ancient  versions,  and  certain 
MSS.  (of  more  recent  date  themselves)  present  the  readings  which 
belong  to  a  text  or  texts  demonstrably  thus  ancient. 

In  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  was  the  most  critical 
of  the  Greek  fathers :  his  labour  in  connection  with  the  text  of  the 
Gospels,  in  introducing  his  tabular  canons,  has  been  already  noticed: 
it  is  probable  that  copies  into  which  he  introduced  these  references, 
exercised  an  influence  over  the  many  exemplars  in  which  the  same 
divisions  and  tables  were  employed.  Eusebius  was  conmiissioned  by 
the  emperor  Constantino  to  procure  copies  of  the  Gospels  ^  for 
public  use  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople :  this  shows  that  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  reception  of  copies  which  came  from  that 
quarter,  and  that  there  was  as  yet,  at  least,  no  thought  or  supposi- 
tion that  any  particular  country  or  district  possessed  a  class  of  text 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  some  that 
Eusebius  was  directed  to  procure  these  copies  from  Alexandria,  which 
was  the  great  centre  in  that  day  of  Greek  literature.  But  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  for  some  years  Cassarea  had  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  transcription  and  circulation  of 
Christian  writings ;  and  thus  from  CeBsarea  itself  it  is  probable  that 
Eusebius  was  intended  to  obtain  these  fifty  copies.  In  either  case 
their  text  would  in  all  probability  be  just  tiie  same ;  namely,  that 
which  Eusebius  himself  used,  and  which  was  in  general  accordance 
with  that  of  Origen  in  the  previous  century.  And  thus,  after  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  had  been  complied  with,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
Constantinople  must  then  at  least  have  accorded  with  Alexandria  in 
its  text  of  the  Gospels,  though  in  after  ages  the  two  cities  have  been 
regarded  as  the  special  seats  of  two  rival  families  of  text. 

To  tiie  latter  part  of  tiie  fourtii  century  belong  the  critical  labours 
of  Jerome.  Those  only  which  relate  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  need  observation  here.    When  Jerome  was  at  Rome,  in  the 

>  np4ww  yiip  KOTt^dtni  rh  hikwrm  ry  o^  ffwio^i,  hn»s  h.v  ir€rr'l\Kovra  <r«/uiTia  (i.  e.  exem- 
plaria,  codiceSi)  iv  di^4pais  fyicarcurjcciiotr,  tifOMdYrvtrrd  re  Koi  rphs  riiv  Xf^^^  tlfuraxS-' 
fiMTTft,  &rh  TcxyrrSr  itaKhjrfpA/pm^  ical  ixpifi&s  r^  rdxrify  hrurraft4int¥y  ypw^jfinu  ireXe^ciar, 
rmw  Btimw  hiXMi  ypdptty^  &¥  fUUurra  r^y  t*  hrurM\^9  Kot  r^y  XP^^*  "^^  "^^^  UicXiifflas 
Aiyy  iwynaUat  cW  ytnitriccfi.  (Eus.  de  ViU  Const,  iv.  36^  ed.  Heinichen,  p.  287.)  In 
the  beginning  of  the  edict  the  Emperor  had  said  that  the  want  of  the  churches  should  bo 
supplied  icora  rii¥  H^tiniiw  iifwf  irikur. 
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time  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  that  city,  at  his  request  he  undertook 
the  revision  of  the  Latin  Gospels  which  were  then  current.  This 
part  of  the  New  Testament  he  had  completed  A.  d.  384  ;  and  in  the 
introductory  epistle,  he  shows  w^hat  his  judgment  was  of  the  then 
condition  of  the  MSS.,  not  merely  the  Latin,  but  also  the  Greek. 
He  deemed  it  needful  to  use  a  comparison  of  ancient  MSS.  in  tliat 
language  as  the  ground  for  his  Latin  revision.  In  this  he  showed 
that  he  thought  that  many  of  the  MSS.  which  were  then  the  more 
recent  were  not  to  be  trusted  as  fully  as  the  older.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  MSS.  which  he  employed  were  evidently  such  as 
were  in  use  in  the  West^  such  as  he  supposed  might  have  been  the 
exemplars  from  which  that  version  had  at  first  been  made,  which  he 
had  occupied  himself  in  revising.  Many  of  his  complaints  would 
apply  alike  to  Greek  and  to  Latin  copies.  Parallel  passages  had 
been  brought  into  verbal  conformity  to  each  other ;  portions  which 
belonged  to  one  Gospel  had  been  inserted  in  others ;  and  thus  the 
confusion  to  be  remedied  was  not  slight.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made,  however,  in  all  these  remarks  for  the  strong  colouring  which 
Jerome  was  accustomed  to  use  in  expressing  his  opinions. 

But,  besides  the  Latin  Vulgate  which  thus  proceeded  from 
Jerome's  critical  studies,  we  find  in  this  century  monuments  of  a 
different  kind.  The  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  varies  considerably 
in  its  text  from  the  earlier  of  the  ancient  translations ;  many  passages 
are  in  a  different  form,  and  the  tone  of  the  text  when  minute  com- 
parison is  instituted  is  discrepant.  We  find,  also,  that  the  Latin 
version  which  had  been  previously  in  use  was  in  this  century  sub- 
jected to  many  revisions.  One  of  these,  which  may  have  originated 
in  this  period,  is  found  in  the  Codex  Brixianus,  differing  considerably 
from  this  old  version  as  unrevised;  it  agrees  even  less  with  the 
Vulgate  of  Jerome.  It  is  certain  that,  in  some  manner,  there  was  a 
considerable  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  fourth  century.  And  yet  Eusebius,  who  of  all  the 
Greek  fathers  of  that  age  was  the  most  learned  and  critical,  and 
whose  writings  are  very  copious,  did  not,  in  the  general  character  of 
his  citations,  differ  at  all  materially  from  Origen.  But  Eusebius  be- 
longed to  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  text,  in  a 
transition  state,  pertains  rather  to  the  middle  of  that  age  and  onward. 

The  attempt  to  account  for  phsBuomena  apart  from  direct  historical 
testimony,  can  never  go  beyond  a  statement  of  probabilities ;  and 
thus  we  should  be  cautious  in  not  inventing  rash  theories.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  there  were  certain 
causes  in  operation  which  might  affect  the  text.  After  the  persecu- 
tion, in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  during  which  the  copies  of  Ae  New 
Testament  books  were  so  relentlessly  destroyed,  it  was  requisite  to 
take  steps  to  repair  the  loss  for  the  use  of  the  churches.  This  must 
have  given  to  the  publisliers  of  those  days  a  new  impetus  to  supply 
the  demand.  Soon  after  this,  the  adoption  of  the  profession  of 
Christianity  by  Constantine  caused  a  vast  extension  in  the  demand 
for  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Not  only  at  that  time  was  Christianity 
freed  from  actual  suffering  and  penalty,  but  it  was  so  fostered  by 
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the  Koman  ruling  power^  that  its  profession  became  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  men^  and  it  involved  in  itself  no  reproach ;  and  thus  the 
number  of  nominal  Christians  and  of  Christian  assemblies  became, 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  very  much  greater.  And  simul- 
taneously with  this  extension  of  the  name  of  Christianity,  the  new 
features  in  the  sacred  text  itself  began  to  be  manifest.  This  almost 
suggests  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  two  facts.  Each 
of  tibem,  apart  from  all  theory,  is  a  known  truth.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  influence  of  Consttmtinople,  the  new  imperial  city  of  the 
East,  had  to  do  with  the  diflusion  of  a  text  pretty  early  adopted 
there,  and  differing  much  firom  that  which  had  previously  emanated 
from  Alexandria,  the  centre,  in  those  days,  of  Greek  literature  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view.  But  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way 
of  this  theory  is  the  fact  (to  which  notice  has  been  already  directed) 
that  Constantine  caused  the  copies  of  the  Gospels  which  were  in- 
tended for  church  use  in  the  newly-founded  eastern  capital,  to  be 
procured  by  Eusebius ;  and  thus  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  Constan- 
tinople in  tJie  fourth  century  as  the  source  of  a  non-Eusebian,  and 
therefore  so  far  non- Alexandrian  text  It  might  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  if  Antioch  were  suggested,  and  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  kind  of  text  which  at  length,  in  the  East,  so  much  super-* 
seded  that  employed  by  Origen,  had  been  diffused  from  thence. 
This  is  proposed  as  a  subject  for  inquiry :  evidence  may  be  drawn 
from  the  quotations  in  the  writings  of  John  Chrysostom,  who  be- 
longed to  Antioch  by  birth,  education,  and  residence,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  elevation  to  the  insecure  height  of  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  he  repeatedly 
uses  the  Scripture  in  such  forms  as  were  expressly  stated  by  Origen 
not  to  be  found,  that  is,  in  the  copies  then  current ;  and  it  may  also  be 
proved  that  the  points  in  which  the  Latin  Codex  Brixianus  and  the 
Gothic  version  differ  from  the  older  authorities,  are  just  such  as 
would  be  supported  by  Chrysostom.  If  this  transition  text  did  ori- 
ginate at  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century,  it  might  become  easily 
diffused  through  the  East,  where  the  demand  for  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  in  particular,  was  now  so  great. 
And  thus  the  influence  of  the  Church  copies  sent  by  Eusebius  to 
Constantinople  might  be  more  than  counteracted,  especially  during 
the  long  period  in  which  the  latter  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arians,  who  associated  every  thing  Alexandrian  (as  they  might  such 
copies)  with  Athanasius,  and  with  the  Nicene  symbol  which  they  so 
utterly  repudiated. 

Let  these  theories  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  (they  may  at 
least  serve  as  a  check  to  the  reception  of  untenable  explanations), 
and  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  this  transition  text  might 
originate.  It  pretty  thoroughly  meets  the  description  given  by 
Jerome,  and  before  him  by  Origen,  of  the  procedure  of  those  copyists 
who  confused  the  text  by  blending  the  phraseology  of  the  different 
Gospels  together,  and  by  making  insertions  and  sJterations.  I  ad- 
visedly call  this  a  transition  text,  and  take  as  proofs  against  it  the  same 
testimonies  which  were  used  by  Jerome  for  similar  purposes:  he 
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appealed  to  the  translatioDs  preTionsIy  made  in  many  langnagcs,  as 
evidences  against  what  he  esteemed  to  be  innoyations ;  so  may  we ; 
and  surely  the  old  Latin,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  the  two 
Egyptian  yersions  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  tiiis  point. 

But  the  older  texts  were  not  yet  superceded :  they  continued  in 
use  long  after,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  citation  of  Alexandrian  fathers, 
and  by  the  versions  afterwards  executed,  such  as  the  Armenian  and 
^thiopic ;  in  both  of  which  the  readings  which  have  been  called 
Alexandrian  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  they  might  in  a 
general  sense  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
yersions,  it  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  later  Syriac,  executed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  but  which  we  only  have  as  again 
revised  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventhy  that  we  find  in  this  form 
readings  which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  transition  text  of  the 
fourth  century.  But  against  these  the  revision  of  the  later  Syriac 
also  witnesses ;  for  it  contains  readings  from  Greek  MSS.  belonging 
to  that  class  of  t«xt  whose  anterior  existence  has  been  already  stated. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  general  use  of  a  text  containing 
readings  greatly  differing  from  those  of  the  early  versions  and  Origen, 
sufiiciently  auUiorises  our  regarding  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  as  deserving  the  name  wmch  I  have  ascribed  to  it,  of  a 
transition  text.  We  find  no  evidence  of  revisions  of  the  text  having 
taken  place :  there  is  no  trace  that  all  was  not  left  to  the  copyists 
who  simply  did  the  work  that  was  assigned  them.  We  do  find, 
however,  particular  copies  revised  in  later  ages;  and  the  earlier 
readings  which  have  been  altered  to  others  subsequently  current  are 
so  far  land-marks  in  the  history  of  the  text. 

Occasionally  even  among  the  comparatively  recent  copies  there 
are  some  which  in  their  general  readings  affree  with  the  most  ancient 
authorities ;  this  probably  was  the  result  of  some  scribe  meeting  with 
an  older  copy  of  this  kind  and  using  it  as  his  exemplar.  He  may 
have  done  this  at  times  from  being  possessed  of  some  critical  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  more  frequentiy  arose  from 
his  taking  the  exemplar  without  being  really  aware  of  the  differences 
of  copies  from  one  another.  But  as  the  mass  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
now  existing  present  a  text  which  has  passed  beyond  tiie  transition 
state,  it  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  apprehension  of  dif- 
ferences enough  to  cause  copies  of  a  particular  character  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  precise  agreement 
or  even  a  general  uniformity  in  tiie  mass  of  the  later  copies ;  for  they, 
too,  have  discrepancies  of  their  own,  and  many  new  phases  of  variety 
of  reading :  but  it  is  as  to  characteristic  readings  that  there  is  in  the 
later  MSS.,  such  a  general  agreement  in  opposition  to  the  older,  that 
the  variation  may  be  so  far  called  generic  To  draw  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction may  not  always  be  easy,  and  thus  many  important  documents 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  at  least  in  measure  to  the  transition 
state. 

It  is  only  by  observing  surrounding  objects  or  known  land-*marks 
that  the  distance  can  be  appreciated  which  we  have  voyaged  or  tra- 
velled :  and  so  too  here ;  the  steps  in  the  history  of  the  text  may  be 
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in  general  such  as  can  hardly  be  noticed ;  but  if  we  take  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  and  compare  it  with  the  twelfth^  the 
change  of  position  is  at  once  visible ;  and  thus  those  who  might  have 
doubted  that  documents  in  the  transition  state  must  have  existed,  or 
that  any  are  still  extant,  may  have  a  standard,  by  which  they  may  be 
sure  that  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 

It  seems  probable  (if  not  absolutely  demonstrable)  that  the  text 
which  was  the  more  recent  in  its  characteristic  features,  was  at  first 
adopted  in  certain  countries  (apparently  the  regions  connected  with 
Constantinople  and  Antioch),  and  that  AlexandSria  retained  the  more 
ancient  form ;  but,  after  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  in- 
fluence of  that  literaiy  metropolis  ceased ;  for  it  was  no  longer  the 
place  from  which  transcripts  of  Greek  works  emanated  through  all 
the  regions  in  which  Greek  was  known.  Much,  indeed,  of  this 
ancient  traffic  had  before  that  time  passed  from  Alexandria  to  various 
monasteries,  and  to  Constantinople  itself, — the  city  which,  after  the 
JVIahometan  power  had  crushed  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  supreme  as 
the  centre  of  eastern  Christianity. 

When  the  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  diversities  of  any 
objects,  and  when  tiie  points  of  difference  are  stated  in  minuteness  of 
detail,  they  may  easily  seem  to  be  essentially  unlike ;  and  yet  if  the 
similarities  alone  are  brought  forward  prominentiy,  it  may  seem  as 
if  there  existed  an  almost  absolute  identity.  And  thus  is  it  with  the 
different  classes  of  text  in  the  Greek  New  Testan^ent.  The  general 
accordance  of  copies  may  be  so  rested  on  as  to  obscure  all  thought  of 
the  points  of  divergence.  The  differences  may  be  made  so  prominent 
that  those  before  whom  the  subject  is  presented  expect  to  find  hardly 
any  resemblance  in  the  copies  themselves.  ^  Both  of  these  opposing 
judgments  are  erroneous.  The  variations  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant; but  still  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  text  itself: 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sentences  and  words  remain  wholly 
unaffected  in  all  the  different  classes  into  which  critics  may  have 
divided  the  copies. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order  thereby  that 
misconceptions  may  be  avoided  :  let  it  then  be  distinctly  understood 
that  in  speaking  of  the  essential  or  generic  difference  of  copies,  the 
reference  is  confined  to  those  passages  and  parts  in  which  variety  of 
reading  exists.  Thus,  to  say  that  two  documents  differ  in  the  whole 
tone  and  complexion  of  their  text,  means  simply  that  this  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  characteristic  readings  in  which  variations  are 
habitual. 

The  result  of  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  internal  history  of  the 
text  is,  that  the  modem  MSS.  in  general  contain  a  text  differing 
considerably  from  that  in  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
so  that  these  later  documents  may  be  regarded  as  another  class ;  and 
that,  in  the  third  century  and  before,  considerable  varieties  also 
existed :  and  thus  it  may  be  questioned  whether  locality  or  any  other 
peculiar  point  could  be  taken  as  enabling  us  to  subdivide  the  more 
ancient  documents  of  every  sort  amongst  themselves. 

The  minute  examination  of  this  point  must  be  a  subject  for  after 
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conflideration :  here  it  must  suffice  to  say^  that  in  the  ax^tual  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  text,  there  exists  just  such  yarietj  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  early  testimonies :  such  versions  as  the  old  Latin 
and  Memphitic  unite  in  opposing  the  more  recent  documents,  but 
amongst  themselves  they  seem  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  specific 
difference. 


CHAP.  VL 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  RBADIKQS. 


Various  readings  are  the  differences  between  any  copies  of  an 
ancient  work.  When  first  written  none  existed ;  for  they  can  only 
arise  in  the  course  of  transcription.  The  fact  of  certain  characteristic, 
various  readings  being  found  in  certain  MSS.,  while  others  have  some 
different  word  or  phrase,  or  some  insertion  or  omission,  constitutes 
the  reality  of  those  classes  of  the  text,  whose  existence  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  It  will  now  be  needful  to  treat 
in  more  detail  concerning  them,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
view  of  these  variations  in  the  origin,  causes,  and  classes,  so  far  as 
they  are  at  all  capable  of  being  thus  described. 

It  is  no  longer  needful  to  maintain  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  various  readings  exist  in  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
involves  no  want  of  reverence,  and  casts  no  reflection  on  the  provi- 
dential care  which  God  has  taken  of  his  own  inspired  word.  It  must 
be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  Holy  Scripture  has  been  subject  to  the 
same  casualties  in  copying  as  other  books,  and  that  the  same  conse- 
quence has  resulted :  for  as  copyists  are  not  infallible,  they  have  made 
mistakes  in  transcribing  Holy  Scripture,  just  as  they  might  when 
engaged  in  copying  any  secular  writings.  Of  course  God  might,  if 
it  had  been  in  accordance  with  his  wise  purposes,  have  made  copyists 
infallible,  and  thus  have  preserved  Holy  Scripture  from  the  usual 
accidents  of  transcription :  but,  he  has  no  more  seen  fit  to  do  this, 
than  he  has  either  to  prevent  compositors  from  making  mistakes 
when  engaged  in  setting  the  types  of  a  sheet  of  scripture,  or  to 
hinder  translators  of  the  word  of  God  from  ever  missing  the  meaning 
of  the  text  before  them. 

And  thus  the  New  Testament  shares  the  common  lot  of  all  Greek 
works:  the  transcribers  made  mistakes,  but  not  the  same  in  all  copies; 
and  now  the  business  of  critical  study  is  to  investigate  these  differ- 
ences. Indeed,  there  are  few,  if  any,  ancient  writings,  in  the  copies 
of  which  so  many  various  readings  have  been  found:  this  arises 
partly  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  New  Testament  was 
transcribed,  and  partly  from  the  great  number  of  copies  which  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  various  readings  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  has  had  any  practical  connection  with  the  operations  of 
printing.     When  a  piece  of  MS.  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  compositor. 
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it  18  probable  in  a  very  high  degree  that  he  will  make  some  mistakes 
ia  setting  it  up  in  type.  Here  and  there  he  might  read  tlie  copy 
wrongly,  or  he  might  omit  a  word  or  words ;  or  he  might  transpose 
words  or  sentences,  or  repeat  something ;  or  if  there  were  referoDces 
to  foot-notes,  and  the  copy  were  not  very  clear,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  intention  was,  that  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  text,  or  if 
there  were  a  mark  indicating  that  something  should  be  inserted,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  piece  so  to  be  introauced  might  be  brought 
in,  not  in  the  place  intended :  and  besides  all  these  mistakes,  there 
might  be  not  a  few  errors  in  punctuation  and  orthography.  If  it 
left  the  compositor's  hands  in  this  state,  it  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  revision  before  it  accurately  represented  the  copy  of  the  author. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  corrected,  the  page  or  sheet  were  at  once 
printed  off  as  it  stood,  errors  and  all,  and  if  the  copies  so  printed 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  other  compositors,  then  of  course  new 
variations  would  arise.  Some  of  the  compositors  might  notice  un- 
questionable mistakes,  and  they  might  endeavour  to  correct  them ; 
in  doing  this,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  depart  still  further  than 
beforairom  the  copy,  and  each  perhaps  in  a  different  way; — they 
might  also  in  some  instances  correct  what  did  not  need  correction ; 
and  their  tendency  to  do  this  would  be  all  the  greater  from  their 
finding  undoubted  errata  in  what  had  been  put  into  their  hands. 
And  besides  this,  they  would  be  also  subject  to  the  same  causes  of 
error,  as  was  the  first  compositor,  and  this  too  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  from  their  having  something  still  more  defective  to  work 
upon.  Let  the  same  operation  go  on  a  few  times  more,  and  then  we 
should  have  copies  of  the  same  page  or  sheet,  the  general  texture  of 
which  would  remain  tiie  same,  but  with  variations,  and  some  of  them 
considerable  in  particular  parts. 

Now,  if  the  MS.  of  tiie  author,  which  had  been  originally  used, 
was  lost,  so  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  revision  of  the  in- 
correct copies,  the  only  way  would  be,  to  take  these,  such  as  they 
are,  and,  by  examining  them  with  one  another,  to  restore  if  possible 
the  original  readings.  To  this  end  the  page  or  sheet  as  set  up  by 
the  first  compositor  (if  it  could  be  procured  or  distinguished),  would 
be  the  most  helpful,  and  it  would  assuredly  be  nearest  to  the  MS.: 
if  possible,  it  would  therefore  be  important  to  trace  the  genealogy  of 
the  printed  copies.  If  the  same  piece  of  the  author's  MS.  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  more  than  one  compositor,  the  printed  pages 
set  up  by  each  of  these,  would  be  a  separate  and  important  witness ; 
the  united  testimony  of  such  pages  might  lead  to  something  like  cer- 
taintg  as  to  the  original  reading.  At  all  events  it  would  be  known 
berond  what  limits  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt. 

This  illustrates  both  the  causes  of  various  readings,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  being  investigated  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
true  text. 

Besides  the  chances  of  error  which  now  exist  in  copying  a  docu- 
ment, we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  Greek  MSS. 
were  written  in  early  times.  The  whole  of  the  text  being  written 
in  capital  letters,  witiiout  any  break  or  division  between  the  words^ 
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the  diflSculty  of  copying  correctly  was  greatly  increased.  The 
abbreviation  of  certain  words  of  frequent  occurrence  might  also 
cau3e  the  confusion  to  be  still  greater ;  and  the  copyist  writing  out 
his  new  exemplar  in  the  same  undivided  manner  must  have  been  a 
hinderance  to  his  seeing  whether  he  had  transcribed  accurately:  and 
just  as  this  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  modern  collators  to 
collect  with  certainty  the  readings  of  the  uncial  MSS.  so  would  it 
hinder  in  ancient  times  the  exact  revision  of  copies,  on  which  as 
much  depended  then  as  there  does  on  the  correction  of  proof  sheets 
now. 

But,  besides  the  copies  which  scribes  made  by  the  eye,  it  is  very 
clear  that  some  of  them  must  have  written  from  dictation ;  and  thus, 
mistakes  were  introduced  partly  by  the  wrong  or  indistinct  reading, 
and  partly  by  the  defective  hearing  of  the  two,  who  were  thus  con- 
cerned in  their  introduction. 

Besides  the  various  readings,  properly  so  called,  there  must  be 
noticed  the  changes  of  vowels y  which  are  common  in  even  the  oldest 
]V1SS.,  though  in  them  they  are  not  so  habitual  as  in  those  of  subse- 
quent centuries.  The  term  Itacism  has  been  applied  to  the  inter- 
change of  vowel  sounds,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era ;  but  this  name  seems  probably  to  belong  only  to  the  in- 
terchange in  writing,  or  the  confusion  in  enunciating  the  two 
vowels  Eta  and  Iota  ;  the  power  of  Iota  being  incorrectly  given  to 
Eta.  But,  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  vowel  interchange 
in  the  New  Testament  MSS. :  the  confusions  of  vowels  and  diphthongs 
which  are  most  habitual  are,  st  and  t,  04,  and  s ;  others  too  may  be 
met  with,  the  sounds  of  which,  as  Greek  was  then  pronounced,  were 
similar  or  perhaps  identical.  And  at  a  later  period,  when  the  mode 
of  pronunciation  employed  by  the  modem  Greeks  was  becoming 
common,  new  interchanges  of  vowels  are  found  in  MSS. 

These  in  themselves  can  never  be  considered  as  "various  readings;" 
we  might  just  as  well  reckon  under  such  a  head  the  mere  differences 
of  orthoirraphy  in  an  English  book,  —  points  as  to  which  we  know 
that  copies  vary  according  to  what  is  customary  at  any  given  time  : 
so  that  we  do  not  commonly  reprint  a  work  of  the  last  century  in 
the  orthography  then  in  use.  But  if  the  Greek  vowel  changes 
should  happen  to  produce  an  actually  different  word  (not  a  mere 
variation  in  spelling  the  same),  then  they  may  demand  the  notice  of 
a  critical  editor.  At  times  also  they  may  suggest  a  question  as  to 
the  orthography  in  use  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was 
written.  We  know^  for  instance,  that  some  of  the  Greeks  preferred 
the  spelling  TMEIN  to  TMIN  as  we  have  it  in  common  use ;  and 
this  mode  of  writing  the  word  is  found  in  copies  not  a  few.  But 
such  peculiarities  may  in  general  be  lefb  with  the  mere  statement 
of  the  fact. 

The  interchanges  of  vowels  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples:  slZov  and  tBov\  slSe  and  iSe;  yslpofuu  and  yiifo/iai; 
Svyafii9  and  hvvafisis  (in  which  word  it  is  only  by  the  connection  that 
we  can  know,  certainly,  whether  the  singular  or  the  plural  is 
intended) ;  ^X^^a  for  d\7f<j>a ;  ^Avreiiras  for  hyriirai ;  \siavy  xV^^f 
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fii^v,  aKa^a>via,  hrarfyeXsla ;  i<rrat  and  ears ;  aZ')(6p6s ;  res  i^fispss  for 
rah  ti^pals ;  avdirsa-ai  and  avdtrsae ;  avam^povs  and  avairsCpovs ;  ra 
fifjuau  for  Ta  ^filmj  (y  and  t;  being  sometimes  confounded). 

Such  interchanges  as  these  are  frequent  even  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
extant ;  and  their  occurrence  belongs  rather  to  the  head  of  ortho- 
graphy than  to  that  of  various  readings  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  In  general  they  may  and  ought  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  when 
they  happen  to  form  an  actual  word  it  may  require  some  considera- 
tion to  determine  what  was  the  word  intended.  AAMBANETAI 
as  spelled  may  be  equally  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  act,  or  the  3rd  pers. 
sing.  pass. ;  the  letters  in  such  a  case  determine  as  little  as  they 
would  whether  rihrrou<nv  is  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  ind.  pres.,  or  the 
dat.  pi.  of  the  participle.  The  sense  and  meaning  must  determine ; 
for  the  spelling  has  no  authority  at  all  between  earai  and  iara,  evere 
and  ex^rai,  and  similar  words.  Even  if  every  MS.  should  agree  in 
one  spelling,  there  would  be  no  liberty  taken  by  any  who  read  the 
other;  since  these  vowels  and  diphthongs  were  used  indiscriminately* 

In  later  MSS.  other  changes  are  introduced ;  and  in  some  of  these 
the  confusion  between  o  and  o>  is  frequent.  This,  however,  is  not  any 
particular  inconvenience ;  because  we  always  have  the  older  copies 
to  follow,  and  they  were  written  before  this  confusion  of  pronunci- 
ation had  been  introduced.  In  them  the  rare  interchange  of  o  and  m 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  mistake  of  eye,  or  peculiarity  of 
flexion  of  particular  words  adopted  by  the  scribe,  than  to  the  habitual 
nondiscrimination  6f  sound  afterwards  prevailing.' 

The  noninsertion  of  the  subscribed  or  postscribed  Iota  belongs  in 
part  to  this  head.  This  letter  which  had  originally  been  postscribed 
with  the  long  vowels  A  I,  HI,  HI,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  inscriptions, 
was  dropped  first,  apparently,  in  pronunciation,  and  afterwards  was 
omitted  in  writing.  In  the  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  this  noninsertion  is  fully  introduced. 
In  classical  MSS.  the  usage  is  inconstant;  and  thus  the  same  page 
will  be  inconsistent  in  reading  ATTHI,  EKEINHI,  and  also 
TOIOTTH.  At  a  later  period,  when  cursive  letters  were  employed 
for  Biblical  documents,  this  Iota  again  appears :  its  usage,  however, 
is  not  regular;  its  insertion,  or  the  contrary,  must  have  seemed 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  scribes.  A  new  mode  of  writing  it  was 
also  introduced ;  and  thus  we  find  not  only  the  old  forms  at,  rji,  Q)t,  in 
cursive  letters,  but  the  subscribed  Iota,  a,  77,  ^,  is  also  in  use ;  and 
this  continued  until  the  latter  mode  was  lully  adopted. 

The  relation  of  this  Iota  to  the  subject  of  various  readings  and 
their  distinction  from  mere  orthographical  peculiarities  is  this:  — 
though  the  older  documents  do  not  exhibit  this  Iota,  they  seem  to 
have  a  trace  of  it;  and  thus  AH  and  AOI,  FNH  and  FNOI,  and  the 
like,  seem  to  be  employed  almost  ad  libitum.  In  the  termination 
-OL  the  Iota  seems  to  have  been  the  postscribed  letter ;  and  this,  if 
retained  at  all,  is  joined  to  the  short  vowel  instead  of  the  long;  while 

>  The  confusion  of  p  and  «,  in  later  MSS^  mast  not  he  oyerstated ;  for  except  in  a  few 
ilocnments,  it  is  only  quite  occasionallj  that  this  mistake  is  made.  The  use  could  not  b^ 
described  as  indiscriminate  in  the  MSS.  in  general. 
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if  the  n  IB  retuned  the  postecribed  letter  entirely  disappears.  Thus 
An  and  AOI  seem  equally  to  represent  AHI  of  the  older  and  better 
orthography,  or  Btp  of  the  later.  Thup  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
or  not  terminations  which  are  written  ~OI  really  represent  that 
diphthong  as  we  now  use  it,  or  whether  they  express  what  we  now 
write  ~a> :  in  all  doubtful  cases  authority  should  of  course  be  followed, 
provided  it  be  previously  laid  down  definitely  that  the  tense  must 
determine  which  we  read;  and  that  our  doing  this  irrespective  of  the 
mere  combination  of  letters  involves  no  licence  of  conjecture.  This 
is  the  only  interchange  or  confiision  of  vowek  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  <M»nnected  in  the  oldest  MSS.  with 
the  partial  or  peculiar  use  of  the  postscribed  Iota.  The  interchange 
of  SI  and  ffi  (or  17  as  we  now  write  it)  belongs  to  a  later  period;  the 
sounds  <^  s  and  17  were  not  so  similar  as  those  of  o  and  <». 

These  vowel-interchanges,  though  not  constituting  various  read- 
ings, might  help  to  cause  them  to  be  formed ;  because  they  so  far 
rendered  the  mind  and  eye  of  ihe  scribe  uncertain. 

The  various  reading,  properly  so  ealled,  may,  for  convenience,  be 
ranged  under  three  general  heads:  —  substitutions;  additions; 
omissions.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  instances  that  are  given,  that 
occasionally  it  may  be  donbtful  whether,  when  a  various  reading  is 
much  longer  or  shorter  than  the  original  text  for  which  it  has  been 
put,  it  ought  to  stand  under  the  first  head,  or  under  one  of  the 
others:  this  will  be  practically  of  lilile  or  no  importance;  and  it  will 
suffice  to  have  mentioned  it  thus  once  for  alL 

Substitutions.  —  The  general  notion  <^  all  various  readings  by 
substitution  is  that  of  a  word  or  words  being  exchanged  for  what 
might  have  been  thought  equivalent, — what  might  have  been  wrongly 
copied  from  oversight. 

Thns,  words  of  just  the  same  force  and  signification,  and  only  dif- 
fering in  some  poitit  of  form,  are  continually  placed  one  for  another ; 
as  vvv  and  vwt^  sv0im9  and  sif0v9.  Synonymous  words  were  put 
one  for  another;  as  ^fM/rp-al  for  ^riXxarai^l  PeLiiL  13):  inrip  and 
irepH  are  interehanged  frequentiy ;  so  too  Osos  and  tcupios  in  all  their 
cases :  this  partly  arose  from  these  words  being  written  contractedly 

^C,  KC ;  and  thus  the  change  was  all  the  less  from  there  being  but 
one  letter  in  eadi  case  to  determine  the  point  to  the  eye:  ovino  and 
ovBhrto ;  hwiriov  and  ivavrlov ;  deaard/isvof  and  IBaw ;  6p&  and  detapmm 
Different  parts  of  the  same  verb  were  often  put  one  for  another ;  as 
hrsriditrap  and  hrsridow  (Acts  viii.  17-);  svrjyyzkUravro  and  -fovro 
^ver.  17.^ ;  vniarps^v  and  xnriffrps^v  (ibid.) ;  i^px^^  wid  s^pyovro 
(ver.  7.);  h0span6vdfi<Tav  and  iOspairsvovro  (ibid.);  wopevov  and 
iropgv07jTi  (ver.  26.);  inopsvffff  and  hropsvsro  (ver.  27A  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples,  for  every  part  ot  the  New  Testament 
furnishes  them ;  they  may  hav'e  originated  partly  from  error  of  the 
eye,  and  partiy  from  the  mind  having  wrongly  apprehended  the 
sentence :  sometimes  the  substitution  of  one  tense  for  another,  such 
as  an  imperFect  for  an  aorist,  gave  a  vividness  of  expression  to  a  nar- 
rative, and  this  might  suggest  it  to  a  copyist. 

The  order  of  words  was  frequently   altered :   for  instance,   h 
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ipafJuMTi  6  tevpio9  and  o  Kvpio9  h  opdfuvn  (Acts  iz.  10.).  &?  hetn. 
rsrpaxoaioif  leaX  ireirrqicovTcu  Koi  fisra  ravra  SBeo/cgp;  so  the  most 
ancient  copies  in  general ;  the  common  text  has^  fcai  fisra  ravra  »f 
heai  Tsrpojcoaiois  kcH  irevniKovra  J^/a  (Acts  xiii.  20.) ;  irpsaffuripovf 
scar*  ifcxKffalav  and  kot  i/cte,  irpscfi.  (Acts  xiT.  23.) ;  avaBsfia  shcu 
airrof  kfi  and  aim9  iyi^  avoBspia  slvai  (Rom.  ix.  3.);  evp^icivcu 
*Afipa^fjk  Tov  iraripa  (or  wponraropa)  rifi&Vy  and  'A/3/9.  top  irar.  rifAv 
evpfftc  (Rom.  iy.  1.)  When  transpositions  are  merely  verhd,  as  is 
oflen  the  case  (e.  g.  rov  arflov  irvevfJLaros  or  rov  mv  rov  or/, ;  rov  0sov 
wpodeaif  and  vpofficis  r.  Oeov ;  ^(purros  ^Iffcous  and  ^Iffcov?  'XP*^^^^\ 
the  difference  occasioned  may  be  hardly  appreciable;  while  in  other 
variations  of  this  sort,  such  as  Acts  xiiL  20.,  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  affected* 

Sometimes  a  different  word  is  fonned  by  a  change  of  one  or  two 
letters;  as  trpant^p^asv  {pi  the  common  text)  for  iTpoif>o(f>6prfa-sy 
(Acts  xiiL  18.);  KorsicKi^poBoTiffasy  for  -vofuifaep  (yer.  19.):  thus 
parts  of  the  Tcrbs  ajraryyiKKa  and  avarfyiXXa  are  frequently  con- 
founded. To  this  head  might  be  referred  the  reading  olxoSoftiav  in 
1  Tim.  i.  4.,  for  oUovofUap,  were  it  not  that  the  former  tho  gh 
common  in  printed  options  seems  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  MS. 
authority. 

Similarity  of  sound  seems  to  have  sometimes  led  to  substitutions ; 
thus  vpoK&cffpvyfiiyov  for  irpoKSf)(SipuTiiivov  (Acts  iiL  20.) ;  h  ^iur&  for 
ofMiMS  (Rev.  ii.  15.) ;  &  ifJLsKkss  airofidXKsuf  for  &  SfjtsXXop  airodavsiv 
(Rev.  iii.  2.) ;  ol  iroiovmsf  ra9  ivroTia?  axnov  for  ol  irXuvovrif  ra^ 
oToXas  ain&v  (Rev.  xxii.  14.) ;  av  oZv  KOJcondBfiaov  of  the  common 
text,  2  Tim.  ii.  3.,  is  only  <nrfiuuconrd07iaov  in  the  ancient  copies. 

Sometimes  the  uxjrds  in  which  copies  differ  have  no  resemblance ; 
as  TO  S^  it'Kmov  ffiri  pJo'ov  rfjs  0aKcura7)9  9fv  and  to  S«  ttX.  fj^ri  craSlovs 
iroXkoifs  arrro  rfjs  yij9  cnrzl'^dnf  (Matt.  xiv.  24) ;  /cal  hrsBvfisi  yep^iaai 
Ttfv  KO(X(ap  adrovy  and  tcai  hrid.  j(ppTa4T0fivai  (Luke  xv.  16.). 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  variations  consist  merely  of  such 
changes  as  km  instead  of  Stf,  or  vice  versd;  thus  Xiyuv  hiy  or  kgX 
Xtyoi^Vy  and  in  other  points  so  minute  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos* 
sible,  to  exhibit  them  in  a  translation. 

Sometimes  a  compound  word  and  a  simple  form  are  interchanged ; 
as  avy/coivtaiKts  and  tcoivaiyos,  arparuiyrrfs  and  owarpaTuimjf  (thus 
written),  iK^Tirwv  and  {ittoi/;  sometimes  a  verb  is  compounded  with 
one  preposition  in  ceitedn  copies  and  with  another  in  others ;  thus 
ayififj  and  ivifiri  (Matt,  x v.  39.). 

Transcribers  had  a  tendency  to  assimilate  the  final  syllables  of' 
words  when  occurring  near  together :  thus  for  toO  arfyiXov  ainov  r^ 
SovKtp  airrovy  there  is  found  tov  arffikou  ainov  rov  SovKov  airrov  (Rev. 
i.  1.) ;  for  Xsyovrt^v  *IovSalov9y  Xepnrrmv  ^lovialoav  (Rev.  ii.  9.) ;  for 
iv  4>iXa&X^e/a  iicicKfialaSy  sv  ^iKaBeK(l>6(a9  iKK\iprta9  (Rev.  iii.  7.) ; 
for  iB607f  airr^y  iSoOrf  ain§  (Rev.  xiiL  15.).  To  this  cause  may 
perhapp  be  attributed  vfia9  &9  KKhrra9  in  some  copies,  for  viJLa9  &9 
KKhmi9  (1  Thess.  v.  4.). 

Readings  which  are  found  in  the  same  place  often  appear  to  have 
no  relation  to  eadi  other,  and  thus  their  origin  must  be  ascribed  to 
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the  tendency  to  error  which  copyists  have  ever  shown.  Sometimes^ 
however^  readings  which  look  at  first  as  if  they  had  no  connection 
may  be  traced  to  some  mistake  of  the  eye  or  judgment,  when  the 
old  manner  of  writing  is  taken  into  account.  Rev.  xv.  3.  appears  to 
exhibit  an  instance  of  this :  the  common  text  has  there  6  ffaa-iXeif? 
tS>v  arfliov;  but  for  ar/lcov  the  copies  in  general  have  idvwv,  while 
other  good  authorities  have  amwavi  between  these  two  words, 
therefore,  the  choice  lies.  How  could  one  of  these  spring  out  of  the 
other?  EONON  in  the  old  writing  by  confusion  of  voweb  would 
be  liable  to  be  written  AIONUN ;  then  the  B  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  O,  and  the  word  by  correction  would  thus  become 
AinNIlN. 

The  contracted  words  were  not  only  interchanged  amongst  them- 
selves (as  is  noticed  above);  but  from  the  contracted  forms  other 
various  readings  sometimes  sprung.  Thus  the  readings  ovpavov  and 
ffpovov  are  found  in  the  same  place ;  this  would  be  likely  to  spring 

from  the  general  resemblance  to  the  eye  of  OTNOT  and6PONOT: 
it  might  thus  act  either  way.  Another  variation  which  arose  from 
contractions  wrongly  seen  or  understood,  is  found  in  the  word  crtoTrj^ 
piav  introduced  instead  of  a-mrrjpa  ^Irjo-ouu  (as  in  Acts  xiii.  23.).    The 

former  contraction  was  written  CPAIN,  the  latter  CPIAN ;  the  mere 
transposition  of  two  letters  would  make  the  alteration. 

Difficulties  of  all  kinds  were  at  times  removed  by  copyists,  who 
might  do  this  almost  unconscious  that  they  were  introducing  changes, 
especially  when  some  grammatical  form  seemed  to  involve  a  solecism ; 
thus,  TTjp  yuvcufca  ^le^dffsX  rj  \ayovaa  (Rev.  ii.  20.)  was  changed  by 
some  into  t^v  yuv.  'Iff  ttjv  Xsyova-aVy  and  by  others  into  t.  7.  'lej-  ^ 
Xsysi  I  in  iva  fi^ovaiv  koX  irpoaicvvriaovaLv  (Rev.  Ui.  9.)  the  termina- 
tions of  the  verbs  have  been  altered  into  -wac :  after  rris  Kouvrjs  *l€- 
pov<TaXi]fi  (Rev.  iii.  12.)  17  KaTaBalvovaa  has  become  fj  KaiaPalvei : 
ovhsv  ^psiap  has  been  altered  into  oifSspos  'xp^iav  (ver.  17.).  In  Rev. 
iv.  1.  Xiyovaa  has  been  substituted  for  Xdycop  after  (fxovi].  In  Rev,  v. 
10.  airrov?  and  iSaacKsvovaiv  have  been  changed  into  ^fms  and  /8a- 
aiXevaofisv  to  suit  the  first  person  of  the  preceding  verse.  These 
grammatical  amendments  abound  in  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
but  they  are  not  confined  to  that  book:  nor  are  the  corrections 
always  merely  granmiatical ;  for  not  unfrequently  they  sought  to 
amend  the  sense ;  e.  g,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  rov  fisWovros  fcpivHv  ^cdtnaf 
fcal  veKpov9  teal  rriv  hntfyavsuiv  avrov  Kal  rrjv  jSaaiKslav  avroi),  the 
second  xal  has  been  changed  into  xard,  as  it  stands  in  the  common 
text  In  Heb.  iv.  2.  ovyKSKpaafjuspovSy  in  conformity  to  a  supposed 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  has  had  its  termination  altered  into  -pAvos, 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  introducers  of  these  changes  only  thought 
that  they^  were  correcting  some  casual  mistake  in  the  copy  before 
them,  and  that  nothing  was  really  farther  from  their  thoughts  than 
corrupting  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  of  all  substitutions  that  can  be  classified  and  explained,  none 
are  so  frequent  as  those  in  which  parallel  passages  have  been 
brought  into  verbal  conformity.  Thus  St.  Paul  in  a  doxology, 
Rom.  xvi.  27.,  used   the  phrase   pLOPtp  <to<^  0e^ ;  hence  in  1  Tinu 
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L  17.5  ftu.<l  in  Jude  25.  the  word  <ro^  has  been  introduced  in  a 
similar  connection,  so  as  to  produce  verbal  agreement  But  no 
part  of  the  New  Testament  has  suffered  so  much  from  this  cause 
as  have  the  parallel  narrations  in  the  Gospels ;  for  there  the  alter- 
ation was  systematic:  transcribers  thought  that  the  same  facts  ought 
to  be  stated  in  the  same  words;  and  to  this  arbitrary  canon  of 
criticism  they  make  the  sacred  records  conform.  Thus  in  Matt, 
xyii.  2.  7i£VKa  W9  to  if>&9  has  in  some  copies  been  changed  into  \evKa 
W9  %Moi%  from  Mark  ix.  3.  Matt  ix.  17.  airoWvprat  has  become 
awoKenhrrai  from  Luke  y.  37.  ver.  24*  Skeysv  became  \ayet  ainohy 
from  Mark  v.  39.  Matt  x.  4.  o  koX  irapc^w  in  some  copies  is 
altered  into5f  xal  TrapsBanKev  out  of  Mark.  iii.  19.  yer.  10.  a^io9  •  .  . 
Tif9  rpwfnj9  is  changed  in  some  MSS.  into  a(i09  ....  rov  fuaSov 
from  Lukex.  7.  ver.  13.  for  7rp69  vfjUi9  is  also  found  i(f>  vfias  from 
the  parallel  place,  Luke  x.  5.  ver.  28.  /x^  ^offrfdriTe  for  fit)  <f>ofisia6e, 
is  from  Luke  xii.  4.  Matt  xi.  26.  iyivsro  evBotcla  transposed  in  some 
copies  to  suit  Luke  x.  21.  Matt  xii.  44.  hrurrpiyp^  transposed  after 
si9  Tov  oIkov  fjLov  out  of  Lukc  zi.  24  ;  also  inroarpiyjfxo  in  some  copies 
from  the  same  place.  Matt  xiv.  26.  koI  IB6vt89  airrbv  oi  fLaOrirai: 
in  some  MSS.  fi>r  this  we  read  oi  Be  fiad.  IB.  airr,  from  Mark  vi.  49. 
So  too  the  transposition  of  irepitrarovvTa,  in  the  same  verse.  Matt 
xvL  8.  aprov9  ovtc  sXafiere  changed  into  opr.  ovk  ix^^  from  Mark 
viii.  17. 

Such  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied  if  there  were  any  oc- 
casion. Sometimes,  too,  a  parallel  expression  in  similar  narrations 
had  led  to  alterations ;  hence  the  interchange  in  different  places  of 
Tff  rplrtf  rifjjpa  and  fiera  rpeh  fjfiipa9. 

The  narration  contained  in  Matt  xix.  16 — 22.  as  read  in  the  com- 
mon text,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospels 
were  brought  into  verbal  accordance. 

Yer.  16.  arfadi,  inserted  from  Mark  x.  or  Luke  xviiL  (Jn  the 
same  verse  some  copies,  instead  of  Iva  txi^  [or  ir^a>]  (^v  aimviovy 
have  iva  (Js».  ai,  KKr^povofii^o)  from  Mark.) 

Ver.  17.  rt  fie  i/xkn-^^  vepl  tov  arfaOoVy  changed  into  rl  fie  \eyeL9 
ariaSov ;  and,  cI;  i<m,v  6  arfodos  into  ovBel9  arfoBoSy  el  firj  eh ;  and  then 
6  0e6s  added, 

Yer.  20.  h^vKa^a  altered  to  i<f>v'Ka(dfjurfVy  and  ix  ve&rrfroe  fiov  added. 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  distinct 
ancient  testimony,  anterior  to  the  alteration  of  text  found  in  most 
MSS.;  and  this  early  evidence  is  confirmed  to  us  by  some  MSS.  still 
extant,  and  the  best  of  the  ancient  versions;  thus,  we  can  speak  with 
confidence  of  the  manner  in  which  this  passage  has  been  affected  by  that 
adaptation  of  one  Gospel  to  another  of  which  J  erome  complained. 

Insebtions. — ^It  can  hardly  be  too  fully  borne  in  mind  that 
copyists  have  always  been  found  far  more  disposed  to  add  than  to 
omit ;  and  thouch  mere  inadvertence  may  lead  to  omission,  yet  the 
common  infirmities  of  scribes  led  them  far  oftener  to  amplify ;  and 
if  there  was  anything  which  they  could  be  supposed  to  have  a 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  inserting  into  the  text,  it  was  almost  sure 
to  find  its  way. 
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And  thns^  the  effect  produced  by  parallel  passages  (in  the  Gospels 
especially)  has  been  shown  in  the  habitual  additions  made  in  one 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  of  something  found  elsewhere  in  a 
similar  connection. 

Thus  in  Matt.  v.  44.  the  words  arfanrars  rov9  ivdpov9  vftj&v  have 
led  to  the  addition  of  evKoyslrs  tov9  Karap^iiivovs  v/ums,  and  then  of 
KdK&9  nroiwre  roh  luaowrw  (conunon  text  rov9  fiurovirra9)  vfia9  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  vL  27,  28.  where  these  clauses  are 
found,  though  in  inyerse  order.  Then  in  the  same  verse  in  Matthew, 
Kol  7rpoasvxs<r0s  inrip  r&v  htnoKovrmv  vfAa9  has  been  amplified  by  in- 
troducing (after  r&v)  the  words  hrffpia^6vT<»p  Vfia9  icaiy  so  as  to  have 
all  that  IS  found  in  Luke.  In  Matt  ix.  13.  (and  also  Mark  ii.  17.), 
after  aWa  afAapr€ciKov9,  the  words  st9  fisravouaf  have  been  added 
from  Luke  y.  32.  In  Matt.  z.  12.  after  atnrdaraaOs  aim/iVy  some 
copies  add  \lrfovrs9,  ISilpijvt)  ro>  oiKq>  rovr^y  from  Luke  x.  5.  In 
Matt  xL  21.  tcajffijfievoi  or  xaBij^ieva^  has  been  prefixed  in  MSS.  to 
fjLSTSi/irfa'ap,  from  Luke  x.  13.  In  Matt  xiiL  4.  rot;  ovpavov  has  been 
added  in  MSS.  to  t^  irereivdy  out  of  Luke  viii.  5.  In  Matt  xv.  38. 
a>9  is  added  between  ^trav  and  the  numeral  in  some  authorities,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  chap.  xiv.  2L,  Mark  viii.  9.,  Luke  ix.  14., 
and  John  vi.  10.  In  matt  xvi.  4.  rov  irpo^rfrov  has  been  joined  to 
^laivoLy  as  found  in  chap.  xii.  3d. 

We  kjuno  from  the  distinct  statement  of  Origen,  'trspl  sw^t,  the 
differences  in  the  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  found  in  Luke  xi. 
from  that  in  Matt  vL  as  existing  in  the  former  part  of  the  third 
century.  But  the  shorter  form  in  St  Luke  is  now  in  the  common 
copies  amplified,  and  this  has  been,  it  is  evident,  out  of  St  Matthew, 
originally  (in  ver.  2.)  irdrspy  without  t^fiAv,  6  h  Toi9  oipavohi  i\J0.  i^ 
/Scur.  <roVy  without  ysvtiff^at  to  OiXtffid  aov  w  Iv  ovpav^  koX  hrX  r^;  ^9. 
In  ver.  4.  koX  yi^  ela€veyicff9  ^fm9  sU  top  vsipaafioPi  without  aXX^ 
pwrai  Tffias  am  rov  irovfjpov.  This  then  is  a  good  example  of  the 
tendency  of  copyists  to  produce  verbal  confomuty. 

This  mode  of  amplification  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Gospels, 
although  there,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  m(»re  frequent;  it  was 
habitual,  wherever  narrations  or  sentences  were,  or  appeared  to  be 
paralleL  Thus  in  Acts  xxvi  14.  after  Sia>Ksi9  there  occur  the  words 
a-KXtfpov  cot  irpo9  Ksprpa  Xoucri^eip ;  and  in  the  two  other  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  the  same  sentence  has  been  addjtd.  In 
Acts  ix.  5.  these  words  (with  a  further  amplification)  are  in  the 
common  text;  and  in  ch.  xxii.  they  are  added  in  some  copies.  Also 
in  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  I  Cor.  xL 
insertions  have  been  made  from  the  Gospels,  such  «s  Xa/Scre,  ^arpxs 
before  Tomo  p/>v  iarlv  to  awfiOy  in  ver.  24.  In  CoL  i.  14.  between 
T^v  airoXvrp&o'tp  and  rifv  axf>s<np  the  words  &a  toO  atfiaT09  ovroOhave 
been  introduced  from  Eph.  i.  7.,  where  they  stand  in  similar  con- 
nection. In  Rev.  i.  11.  rdi9  h  ^Aala  has  been  added  after  iicffXi/o-^y, 
as  found  in  chap.  i.  4.  In  Rev.  xix.  S,  the  epithet  Burrofi09  is  given 
in  some  copies  aft;er  (tofj^la  from  i.  16.  In  Rev.  xx.  2.  o  irXav&p 
TTfP  ol/eovfiiprp^  oXrjp  has  been  subjoined  to  'S,aTava9  out  of  chap.  xiL  9. 

The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  have  been  continually  ex- 
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panded  by  copyists,  who  have  given  more  of  the  context  than  was 
actually  (»ted  by  the  sacred  writers :  thus  in  Bom.  xiii.  9.  after  oif  K\i» 
'^^tf,  we  find  the  insertion  ov  y^evSofutprvpiiaets.  In  the  citation  from 
ibe  eighth  psahn  in  Heb.  ii.  7.  the  words,  ical  Karearrfaas  airov  hrl 
ra  ifTfa  r&v  x^H^^  ^^i  hsL^e  been  inserted  from  the  Old  Testament, 
between  hoTB^y^^aas  airrov  and  Travra  inrira^f.  Heb.  xii.  20.  the 
words  ^  ISoXiSi  Kararo^euOriasTai  have  been  added  after  7u0ol3o\7j^ 
O^arrai  out  of  Exod.  xix*  13,  Matt.  xv.  8. :  Isaiah  xxix.  13.  is  here 
ated  compendiously,  6  Xcws  oSros  roh  ;^f iX«o-/v  fie  rifi^ ;  but  the  com- 
mon text  prefixes  iyyl^t  i^oi^  and  adds  after  o&ro»,  t&  arofiari  aSnwv 
Kol;  thus  producing  conformity  to  the  passage  in  the  LXX.  of  the 
Old  Testament.  So  too  passages  in  which  there  were  some  words 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  occasionally 
amplified  by  an  addition :  thus  in  Luke  iii.  22.  av  at  6  vios  fiov  has 
been  amplified  by  the  addition  from  Psal.  ii.  of  iyi>  a^fispov  yeyAnn^icd 
cr?,  as  read  in  the  Codex  Bez9  (D.) :  how  early  such  an  insertion 
had  found  its  way  into  some  of  the  copies  in  the  narrative  of  our 
Liord's  baptism,  may  be  seen  from  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
§  103.),  who  thus  dtes  the  passage. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  ancient  works,  copjrists  have  always 
had  a  tendency  to  insert  in  the  text  itself  whatever  may  have  been 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  exemplar  from  which  they  transcribed : 
and  this  is  considered  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  interpola- 
tions. This  cause  of  amplification  would,  tiierefore,  be  naturally 
expected  to  be  found  in  the  Ghreek  New  Testament;  and  to  its 
operation  various  insertions  may  be  confidentiy  attributed.  How 
simple  this  tendency  is,  may  be  shown  by  the  reading  of  2  Cor.  viii. 
3.  in  the  Codex  Corsendonoensis  (a  recent  copy,  3  of  Wetstein), 
Si^aa-Oai  fiftJas  h  iroXKoh  r&v  ianvfpia^v  ovtods  iufyrfrai  teal  ov  Ka0w9 
ijKiriaafuy^y  where  a  marginal  scludUm  relative  to  the  words  Bi^axrOat, 
^fiJSif  (omitted  by  tiie  best  authorities)  has  been  introduced  into  the 
text ;  —  and  by  Heb.  vii.  3.  in  the  domplutensian  text,  /Mi/n  Upsvs 
ti9  TO  hwf»SKS9i  sv  ipori,  MU  rov  ^KfipoAfA  wpoerifarfffrf'  Bsta^psvrs,  where 
tiie  text  and  the  tide  of  the  section  have  been  confusedly  blended. 

This  is  a  species  of  amplification  which  has  apparently  efi^cted 
more  change  in  the  writings  of  ancient  profane  authors  than  all  other 
kinds  of  transcriptural  error ;  and  if  in  tiie  Scriptures  it  has  not  had 
so  prominent  a  place  it  must  arise  from  there  being  so  many  other 
causes  of  error  in  writings  copied  so  often,  and  firom  the  copies  or 
texts  used  in  one  locality  having  been  a  check  on  those  employed  in 
other  places.  Thus  additions  of  this  kind  have  had,  generally 
epeaking,  only  a  partial  circulation :  all  vernons,  however,  have  been 
liable  to  this  species  of  mistake  as  well  as  the  ori^nal  texts ;  and  it 
is  in  versions  that  some  of  the  more  remarkable  glosses  introduced 
into  the  text  are  now  found. 

The  possessor  of  a  MS.  in  ancient  times  probably  (or  certainly) 
added  in  the  margin  historical  or  other  circumstances  relating  to  the 
passage  before  him :  a  later  copyist  thought  that  the  additional  matter 

>  See  Alter's  Gr.  Test,  ii  594. 
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was  of  too  much  value  to  be  omitted,  or  lie  may  honestly  have  sup- 
posed that  what  was  written  in  the  margin  was  something  which  the 
corrector  (6  Suil3aXKa>v,  a  person  whose  services  were  as  much  re- 
quired in  ancient  times  as  now  ^)  had  added  as  having  been  omitted 
by  the  scribe :  of  course  with  this  persuasion  all  was  mtroduced  into 
the  text.  No  MS.  has  received  so  many  insertions  of  this  kind  as  D. 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (Cod.  Bezas).  In  this  MS.  it  seems  as  if  very 
many  of  the  points  of  which  early  writers  complained,  are  found 
combined ;  so  that  if  this  one  copy  had  not  come  down  to  us,  we 
should  hardly  have  known  how  to  appreciate  ancient  strictures  on 
copyists.  In  Luke  vi.  this  MS.  transposes  ver.  5.  after  ver.  10.  (so 
as  to  follow  all  that  is  said  about  the  works  of  mercy  performed  by 
our  Lord  on  the  Sabbath),  and  instead  of  it  there  stands,  r^  qin^ 
fltiip€^  BMLadfievos  riva  ipya^fuvov  r^  aafifidr^^y  ehrev  avr^,  "Avdpanrsy 
el  fjav  olBa9  rl  ttom&p,  fuucdpto^  eV  el  Si  fiif  oZSa^,  hriKaToparos  el  Ka\ 
wapa/Sam)?  si  rov  vofiov.  But  it  is  in  the  book  of  Acts  that  these 
historical  additions  abound  the  most  in  this  MS. ;  they  are  some- 
times only  a  few  words  introduced  into  a  sentence,  sometimes  the 
addition  is  that  of  part  of  a  narration. 

In  Acts  xii.  1.  alter  airo  Trj9  iKKXrjalaSy  D.  adds  iv  t^  ^lovSal^  (with 
Syr.  Hcl.*).  Ver.  2.  after  apearov  i<rrw  roh  ^lovBaloify  D.  adds  17 
hrvxjslpfrjaii  airrov  int  rov?  irunom.  Ver.  10.  after  ifyTJBovresy  D.  adds 
Kark^aav  rov?  hrra  jSaOfiov?,  irot.  Ver.  20.  after  6fju)0vfuiB6v  52,  D. 
adds  fff  dfufxyripiov  r&v  iroXs&v  (with  Syr.  HcL).  Ver.  21.  after 
iSrffjLffyopei  Trpbs  avrovsy  D.  adds  Karok^Xa'^ivros  ha  (wrov  Tois  Tvplois 
(with  Syr.  HcL).  Ver.  23.  before  yevo/ievosy  D.  has  Kara^as  airo  rov 
PrifuiTos ;  and  after  o'KoiKrfKoffpaTo?,  D.  adds  m  2fa>i^,  /cal  oSrois.  Chap, 
xix.  is  thus  introduced  in  D. :  %{Kovro9  Sc  rov  IlavXov  xard  riiv  thiav 
fiov\i]v  wopeveaOai  els  'lepoaoXv/jLO,  ehrev  airr^  ro  rrpevfia  inroarpiif>euf  €iV 
rtfv  ^Aaiav  8u\0&v  Se  rd  avomepucd  fiepi)y  tpx'srai  eh  ''1&<l>eo'op  (so  too 
Syr.  Hcl.  marg.) 

The  number  of  additions  of  this  kind  in  Codex  D.  amount,  it  is 
said,  to  600 ;  and  on  account  of  these  peculiarities  some  have  decried 
the  text  contained  in  it  as  too  corrupt  to  be  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion. This,  however,  is  a  hasty  and  ill-informed  judgment:  for  the 
basis  of  the  text  itself  can  be  separated  as  definitely  from  the  demon- 
strable accretions,  as  the  foot-notes  in  a  modern  book  can  from  the 
body  of  the  page.  This  might  be  done  even  if  in  some  editions  text 
and  foot-notes  had  been  blended  into  continuous  paragraphs. 

There  are  in  the  book  of  Acts  (as  weU  as  other  parts)  many  ex- 
planatory amplifications  in  other  copies  besides  D.  Chap.  xv.  24. 
after  rd?  ^jrv^d?  v/jmv  has  been  added  \iy0vre9  irepirifiveaffai  teal 
rrfpelv  rov  vofiov,  Ver.  34.  of  the  common  text  is  wholly  an  addition, 
SSo^ev  Be  r^  2t\a  hrifielvai  avrov :  to  this  D.  further  subjoins,  fiovo? 
Bi  ^lovBas  hropevOff.  Chap,  xxviii.  16.  after  eU  'Pd/iffVy  the  common 
text  adds  6  ixaroprapxos  irapiBoDKev  roifs  Bea/xiov?  rS  orparom^eBap^, 
Ver.  29.  koX  ravra  avrov  ehrovro?  k,  r.  X.,  appears  to  be  a  similar 

'  Bat  whose  labonts  were  often  dispensed  with  ;  for  as  eocA  iranscjytt  made  required 
the  attention  of  a  corrector,  ancient  publishers  often  sayed  themselres  the  expense  and 
troablo. 
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iQseitioii.  Soalsocliap.  ZTiii.  2L&r /A£9rairra»9  •  •  .  •  'lepoaoXvfui: 
chap,  xxiv*  6.  xal  Kara  rov  ^^Aerepov  pofiov  ....  tpyscdai,  hrl  as 
(ver.  8.) ;  and  chap.  yiii.  ver.  37.,  which  appears  to  contain  an  account 
which  was  early  current  of  what  had  passed  between  Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian,  after  the  latter  had  asked  what  hindered  him  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  truth  or  the  contrary  of  these  intruded  glosses  is  a  point 
wholly  independent  of  the  question  whether  they  are  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture.  No  doubt  that  the  additions  to  the  narration  were  placed 
in  the  margin  because  they  were  believed  to  be  true,  and  we  may 
well  suppose  that  sometimes  this  may  be  the  case. 

The  litui^cal  use  of  the  New  Testament  caused  additions  to  be 
placed  in  the  margin  to  be  combined  with  the  text  in  public  reading 
by  way  of  introduction  or  conclusion.  Thus  lessons  from  the 
Gospels  were  at  times  prefaced  witii  ehrep  6  *Irf<rovs  roh  fjutOffrois 
airrov,  or  something  of  tiie  kind;  and  tiiose  from  the  Epistles  were 
introduced  with  aosXifiO^  Xiyto  vfiw  aZeKjifioL,  yvmpi^m  vfuv  ahsXxfiolj 
rixpov  Tifiodssy  &C.  Words  from  these  liturgical  formul»  have  here 
and  there  found  their  way  into  copies  in  the  text  '  So  too  the  words 
6  exiov  Sna  cucovsof  dieovhtOy  which  were  at  times  used  to  conclude  a 
section  from  the  Oospels.  To  litui^cal  use  should  be  attributed 
the  doxology  appended  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Matt.  yL  2ri  aov 
iarip  ri  fiaaiKela  xai  17  SvvafU9  icaX  ^  S6^  sU  roiff  al&vas*  a/Mjv ;  which 
as  a  matter  of  known  evidence  was  not  originally  part  of  the  prayer 
in  Scripture,  but  was  the  litumcal  response  very  early  used  in  the 
Christian  congregations.  Wiui  this  head  may  be  connected  the 
addition  of  dfi^  after  certain  doxologies,  to  which  it  appears  not  to 
have  originally  belonged,  and  also  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  not  only  omitted  in  the  ancient 
authorities,  but  it  is  in  itself  inapt. 

Some  of  the  insertions  may  be  called  common  additions;  such  as 
^Iffcov?  before  or  after  'xpurrof  and  vice  versa  ;  airr^,  auroi?  or  some 
other  pronoun  after  Xiysiy  shrsp  or  other  similar  verbs ;  axmw  after 
fAoBTfTaland  other  nouns  of  the  same  kind;  fiou^  crov,  &c.,  after  irarrip, 
fiffrqpj  and  other  words  which  imply  relation :  all  these  additions  would 
be  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  to  avoid  their  intro- 
duction would  require  no  small  effort  of  attention. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  amplifications  have  been  introduced 
has  been  the  inadvertent  repetition  of  words  or  letters:  this  has 
sometimes  apparentiy  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  whole  clauses, 
from  the  endeavour  to  give  some  definite  meaning  to  tiie  words 
doubled  through  mistake.  Aft;er  ainroh  in  the  Gospels  there  is  fre- 
quendy  to  be  met  with  the  addition  of  0  'iT/o-oOy  in  some  documents: 
this  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  head  of  common  additions, 
were  it  not  that  it  seems  rather  to  spring  from  repetition.  Thus 
ATTOIC  might  easily  lead  a  copyist  to  double  the  three  last  letters 
ATTOICOIC,  for  he  might  retain  them  in  his  eye  as  being  the  con- 
traction for  o  'Ityo-ofly,  OIC,  differing  only  in  respect  to  the  line  of 
contraction,  which  is  oft;en  very  faint. 

Similar  in  character  to  mere  repetition  is  the  insertion  of  tiie  same 
clause  tioice  in  pretty  close  sequence:  thus  in  Matt.  ii.  13.,  the  Va- 
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tican  MS.  B.  adds  after  auaxfiOffffcrdyTtop  Bi  avT&v,  the  words  tlf  rtfv 
X^pav  avT&y,  which  immedmtely  precede.  In  Matt.  xxviiL  8.  the 
words  occur  anra/YytTktu  rol9  fuwrfTM  €tvrov,  and  then  the  common 
text  continues  m  ver.  9.  &9  Se  hropsvovro  airarffetKai  roh  /JLoBfiraXs 
avToO;  a  clause  which  is  omitted  by  such  an  array  of  authorities, 
MSS.y  versions,  and  citations  of  fathers,  that  it  seems  probable  that  it 
arose  simply  from  a  repetition  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  proper 
and  intelligible  connection. 

ConAate  or  double  reading  are  those  which,  in  places  in  which 
there  is  some  variety  in  copies,  contain  both  combined,  blended,  or 
merely  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Thus  in  Bom.  vii.  12.  some  ancient 
copies  have  bIb  to  inroKoveiv  rdif  hridvfiUui  avrov^  while  others  have 
M  T.  inraK.  ain^y  while  the  mass  of  the  recent  copies  combine  both 
readings  (as  given  in  the  common  text),  sU  r.  inrcue,  avT§  hf  tm 
hrid.  ain.\  the  preposition  being  introduced  to  form  the  sentence. 
In  1  Pet  iii.  8.  after  Aair>jarfxyot^  the  best  authorities  read  rwiremh' 
if>pove99  while  the  common  text  has  if>iK6(f>pove9:  some  copies  however 
combine  both  words  in  a  conflate  reading  ^>CKl>^>povB9  Taireip6if>pove9, 
and  others  blend  both  words  into  one  compound  ^CKaTaireivwl>pov€9. 
In  Matt.  xviL  27.  some  copies  read  tlw6vT09  Si,  *Airi  r&v  aXKorrpuay, 
and  others  Tsuch  as  the  common  text)  have  TJyn  ain^  o  JliTpo99  'Att^ 
r&v  aXKoToioiv*  And  thus  in  some  copies  we  read  both  ;  yJysi  avr^ 
6  TiiTpo99  Atto  t&v  a\KoTpia>v'  8lmvT09  Be  ainoVy  'Atto  rc^v  oKXorploifv. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  words  stand  in  C,  and  with  the 
omission  of  airrov  in  L.  In  such  a  case  it  is  probable  that  the  dif- 
fering reading  had  been  noted  in  the  margin  by  a  reviser  or  possessor 
of  an  ancient  copy,  and  that  then  the  uncritical  transcriber,  in  order 
that  he  might  omit  nothing,  combined  both. 

Some  additions  arose  from  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
mind  of  the  copyist  from  that  of  the  writer :  hence  the  insertion  of 
the  article  before  words  which  had  become  definite  from  their  ap- 
propriated use,  but  which  could  not  have  been  treated  thus  by  the 
author  himself.  The  transcriber  unconsciously  regarded  what  he 
was  copying  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Also  the  introduction  of 
such  words,  and  of  connecting  particles,  may  often  have  arisen  from 
the  familiarity  of  the  narrative  to  the  mind  of  early  transcribers : 
they  unconsciously  filled  up  what  seemed  like  hiatus. 

Omissions. — Although  omissions  are  by  no  means  as  frequent  as 
additions,  they  must  be  attributed  to  just  the  same  kind  of  causes, 
so  far  at  least  as  they  will  apply.  Thus  parallel  passages  at  times 
seem  to  have  occasioned  an  omission;  so  in  Matt.  xvi.  2.,  all  the  words 
from  oylrla9  y6P0ftivrj9  to  the  end  of  ver.  3.  are  omitted  in  some  good 
documents,  so  as  precisely  to  suit  the  parallel  passage  chap.  xii.  39. 
In  Matt  xiv.  24.,  ^Si;  is  omitted  by  some  in  accordance  with  Mark 
vL  47.  And  the  same  tendency  to  produce  verbal  conformity  may 
often  be  noticed. 

But  of  all  causes  of  omission,  there  is  none  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  results  as  the  eye  of  the  copyist  passing  from  the  termi- 
nation of  a  word,  line,  or  sentence  to  a  similar  termination  which 
might  occur  soon  aft;er:  in  this  manner  all  the  intermediate  word^ 
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were  left  but  of  the  transcript;  such  omissions  are  styled  hi  ofioiO' 
TgXevTov.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  19^  20.^  after  iXa;^tcrro9  KXtfOijaeriu  iv  t$ 
fiatriKsla  r&v  ovpatf&v,  the  following  words  are  omitted  in  D.  and  other 
MSS.»  to  the  end  of  ver.  20.,  where  the  same  termination  again 
occurs.  In  John  vL  39.5  this  cause  explains  how  some  copies 
omitted  the  whole  verse,  ending  as  it  does  with  rfi  krxarri  i^^/to,  like 
that  which  follows  it  (here,  however,  it  would  have  been  more 
natural  to  have  expected  the  omission  of  the  latter  than  the  former): 
in  ver.  39.  also  some  copies  omit  toOto  H  i<mv  to  Oikqfia  rot)  irifji^ 
^^vTOf  fA8,  as  ending  with  the  same  words  as  the  preceding  sentence. 
In  Rev.  xiii.  15.  adnter  sucovi  rov  Otfpiov  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (C.) 
omits  Ufa  xai  XoX.  ^  eUwv  r.  dnplov  koI  noi.  Xva  oa-,  i.  fiif  wpoaxw.  ri^v 
CMC  Tov  Offpiov;  the  eye  having  passed  from  the  first  to  the  third 
occurrence  of  the  words  rov  Otfplov.  Rev.  v.  4.  is  entirely  omitted 
in  Cod.  Alex,  from  ending  like  the  preceding  with  fiXJvsw  airro.  In 
Rev.  xiv.  1.  of  the  common  text  after  to  6vopM  almost  all  authorities 
of  every  kind  add  ainov  Kal  to  6vofui;  so  that  these  words  must  have 
been  omitted  Si*  ofiouniXevrov, 

Sometimes  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  rarely,  words  or  sen- 
tences are  omitted  from  the  beginning^  being  the  same  as  that  of 
something  which  foUows:  thus  Matt.  x.  41.  is  omitted  in  D.  as  be- 
ginning Ij^e  ver.  40.  with  6  &^6/icvo9.        , 

When  a  word  is  repeated^  its  omission  may  fall  under  either  of 
the  heads  just  mentioned :  an  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  7evfa,  Luke 
xL  29.,  where  the  common  text  has  it  but  once ;  the  best  authorities 
twice. 

Some  omissions  may  be  attributed  to  the  custom  in  church 
lessons  of  passing  by  portions  of  a  narrative,  so  their  noninsertion 
by  some  copyists  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  To  this 
cause  not  improbably  may  be  ascribed  the  omission  in  copies  of  Luke 
xxii.  43,44.;  for  these  verses  were  customarily  read  in  a  lesson  com- 
prising Matt  xxvi.  2.  to  xxvii.  2.,  with  the  insertion  of  John  xiii. 
3 — 17.  after  ver.  20;  and  these  two  verses  after  ver.  39.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  (as  might  have  been  expected)  that  there  are 
copies  which  insert  both  of  these  passages  in  Matt  xxvL ;  and  this 
too  may  occasion  the  omission  of  the  two  verses  in  Luke  xxii. 
There  appears  from  a  passage  in  Epiphanius  to  have  been  a  dogmatic 
reason  which  afterwards  had  weight  with  the  orthodox,  leading  them 
not  to  insert  a  passage  which  brings  into  such  prominence  the  humi- 
liation of  our  Lord,  and  the  character  of  his  agony  in  the  garden. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  readings,  as  classified  by  Michaelis, 
may  be  here  stated  before  concluding  the  subject: — 

^*  The  various  readings  in  our  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  occasioned  by  one  of  the  five  following  causes : — 

''  1.  The  omission,  addition,  or  exchange  of  letters,  syllables,  or 
words,  from  the  mere  carelessness  of  the  transcribers. 

**  2.  Mistakes  of  the  transcribers  in  regard  to  the  true  text  of  the 
original 

**  3.  Errors  or  imperfections  in  the  ancient  manuscript  ftom  which 
the  transcriber  copied* 
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"  4.  Critical  conjecture^  or  intended  improvements  of  the  original 
text. 

**  5.  Wilful  corruptionB  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  whether 
orthodox  or  heterodox. 

^^To  the  last  cause  alone  I  apply  the  word  corruption;  for  though 
every  text  that  deviates  from  original  purity  may  so  far  be  said  to 
be  corrupted,  yet  as  the  term  is  somewhat  invidious,  it  is  unjust  to 
apply  it  to  innocent  or  accidental  alterations."  * 

The  general  account  which  has  been  given  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  three  former  of  Michaelis's  classes ;  the  last  would  comprehend 
all  such  corruptions  as  those  which  were  introduced  by  Marcion, 
and  such  omissions  as  that  of  Luke  xxii  43,  44.  if  done  of  set 
purpose,  and  not  through  misapprehension.  Accusations  of  this 
kind  require  very  definite  proofs  to  establish  them;  and  if  variations 
were  observed  between  the  copies  used  by  different  parties,  there 
would  always  be  the  tendency  to  ascribe  such  differences  to  improper 
motives.  Some  of  the  orthodox  seem  to  have  accused  the  Arians 
of  being  the  introducers  of  the  clause  ovSe  6  vios,  in  Mark  xiii.  32., 
a  charge  from  which  the  all  but  uniform  consent  of  MSS.  and 
versions  acquits  them ;  perhaps,  indeed,  this  accusation  against  the 
Arians  in  its  original  form  related  to  the  addition  of  these  words  to 
the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  xxiv. ;  but  this  need  not  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  design ;  for  the  common  modes  of  amplification  would 
suffice  to  account  for  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  same 
most  ancient  authorities  which  exhibit  (what  was  deemed)  the 
orthodox  omission  of  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  also  contain  the  insertion  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  36.  of  ovii  6  vlos,  which  was  regarded  as  heterodox 
(though  most  ignorantly,  as  the  very  words,  though  out  of  place  in 
Matthew,  belong  undoubtedly  to  Mark  xiii.).  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  any  ancient  authority  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  had  its 
text  formed  or  adapted  to  suit  any  party  or  sect  whatever.' 

The  correction  by  a  copyist  of  supposed  mistakes  in  the  exemplar 
before  him,  though  very  injurious  to  the  purity  of  the  text,  must 
not  be  classed  with  wilful  corruption,  for  to  that  head  it  does  not 
belong.^     Some  instances  of  correction  have  been  noticed  above 

>  Marsh's  Michaelis,  i.  p.  270.  The  whole  dissertation  on  various  readings  (pp.  270 — 333.) 
is  well  worthy  of  attentive  examination  by  the  student,  with  the  exception  of  the  remarks 
in  favour  of  critical  conjecture  as  that  whicn  may  be  now  employed. 

*  Editors,  translators,  and  others  still  exhibit  this  tendency,  and  thus  illustrate  the  in- 
fluence which  it  must  have  exerted  in  ancient  times,  when  euery  single  copy  passed  through 
the  hands  of  one  who  was  tantamount  to  a  modem  editor.  It  is  even  now  not  easy  always 
to  get  a  peculiarity  in  phrase  or  word  before  the  public  precisely  as  it  w^as  written. 

Hug,  in  his  Einleitung,  §  50.,  in  describing  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  speaks  thus  of  the 
titles  of  the  books  as  contamed  in  that  MS. :  **  Sie  slnd  ausserst  einfach  und  laufen  an 
der  Hohe  jedes  Blattes  bis  zum  Ende  eines  Buches  fort :  xara  fAoBeaioy,  (sic)  Kara  ftapKOv^ 
&c.  This,  in  Fosdick's  American  translation  of  Hng,  is  given  thus :  ^*  They  are  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  are  found  at  the  top  of  each  page  throughout  the  MS. :  Kark  Mar- 
OqSov,  (sic)  Kvrk  Hdpxov,**  &c  Fosdick  undertook  to  add  the  accents  to  the  Greek 
throughout  his  translation  ;  and  this  labour,  though  in  general  useful,  is  in  this  case  just 
the  contrary  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  led  him  to  correct  the  very  peculiarity  to  which  Hug 
had  drawn  attention ;  and  thus  ixaMmov  became  MarOflubv,  while  Hug*s  ** sic"  being 
retained,  became  positively  misleading. 

No  one  can  have  had  twenty  years*  experience  in  press-correcting  without  learning  how 
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under  the  head  of  substitutions^  and  more  might  be  specified.  Here 
belong  changes  of  orthography  into  forms  which  were  more  common; 
such  as  Tea-a-apdfcovra  for  reaa-epcucovTa ;  ijfkdop  for  "fUkdav ;  \i]yfrofuu 
for  XrifL'^iJLaii  also  the  alteration  of  proper  names,  such  as  ^AfiMSy 
^Aacuf>,  into  ^Afuiv,  'Acra,  to  suit  the  Hebrew  form;  MadOoMf, 
MaOdav^  into  Mar^oZb^,  Mardcufy  so  as  to  be  more  Greek  in  the 
nature  of  the  doubled  consonants ;  K.a^pva>ovfi  into  Kaireppaoufiy  as 
being  a  more  modem  orthography  apparently ;  BijOapia  (John  i. 
28.)  into  Bf)0al3apdj  in  accordance  with  a  conjecture  of  Origen 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  intrude  into  the  text),  and  as  being  the 
name  by  which  the  supposed  locality  was  known  at  a  later  age. 
The  common  form  Aa/8c^  hardly  belongs  here ;    as  in  MSS.  this 

name  is  generally  contracted  AAA,  AaS ;  while  in  the  older  copies 
in  which  it  is  expressed  at  length,  it  is  given  AATEIA,  and  in  those 
later,  Aauffi.  The  insertion,  however,  of  Aa)9/8  in  the  common  text 
as  printed,  may  be  compared  with  the  adoption  of  more  recent  f^rms 
in  MSS.:  this  orthography  belongs  so  completely  to  the  latest 
period  of  Ghreek  pronunciation,  &c.,  that  it  would  only  have  been 
adopted  when  it  conveyed  just  the  same  sound  as  AavlS.  The  form 
^afflS  (which  may  be  justly  termed  barbarous)  owes  its  adoption  to 
its  introduction  by  Erasmus  (or  Froben  his  printer),  in  his  first 
edition.  The  Complutensian  editors  both  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  LXX.  gave  AavlS;  and  this  form  has  been  commonly 
adopted  in  that  version  as  printed,  except  in  the  Aldine  text. 

Though  these  changes  for  the  removal  of  difficulties  are  of  very 
slight  importance  (since  the  sense  is  unaiFected),  yet  they  require 
observation,  as  being  parts  of  that  habit  of  correcting  whatever  was 
peculiar  or  difficult,  which  has  in  other  circumstances  more  serious 
import.  Of  this  a  few  instances  may  be  given.  In  Mark  i.  2. 
'Haata  r&  irpoifyi^Tr)  was  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  as  the  citation  is  from 
Malachi  and  Isaiah;  hence  the  introduction  of  iv  rots  7rpo<f>r/rai9. 
So  too,  the  computation  of  the  generations  in  Matt.'i  17. ;  and  in 
the  supposition,  doubtless,  that  a  generation  had  been  inadvertently 
omitted  between  David  and  the  captivity,  the  insertion  arose  in 
ver.  11.  of  Tov  ^looaxsifi'  ^IomiksI/m  Be  iyii/prjasvy  before  the  words  rov 
*le)(pvlav  fcal  tov9  a3sX(f>ov9  avrov.  The  genealogies  of  our  Lord  as 
contained  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  contain  seversi  points  of  difficulty, 
and  it  may  be  that  to  avoid  them  the  Codex  Bezse  gives  in  Luke  iii. 
the  names  from  Jesus  back  to  David,  mostly  taken  from  Matt  i., 
but  with  the  three  omitted  kings  between  ^Icopafi  and  ^Otla^  added, 
and  with  the  names  of  '£\m/cet/i  and  'lom/cel/M  both  between  *lo>aeias 

natural^  a  comporitor  now  (just  like  a  copjrist  in  ancient  times)  removes  difficulties  with- 
out a  thought  that  this  procedure  can  he  productive  of  injury. 

In  one  case,  at  least,  an  accidental  erratum  in  a  printed  edition  has  led  to  an  undesigned 
change  of  reading  in  the  text  as  commonly  used.  In  Matt.  xiv.  14.  the  reading  in  the 
Krasmian  and  Complutensian  texts  hoth  is  h^  afrrois ;  this,  too,  is  retained  in  the  editions 
of  Stephens  of  1546  and  1549.  In  the  folio  edition  of  1550,  however,  this  is  altered  hv 
accident  into  h^  abrovs  (the  termination,  heing  expressed  by  a  ligature,  differs  v^ry  dighuy 
from  -oa).  Then  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  1551,  corrected  the  accent  (which  suited  die 
right  word)  instead  of  correcting  the  tetter^  and  thus  we  have  from  that  edition  hf  a^obs, 
in  the  EL&evir  text,  in  that  of  Mill,  and  in  those  printed  from  tbem. 
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and  ^lexovlaf,  A  peculiar  collocation  of  words  was  naturally  rejected 
for  that  which  was  smooth  and  easy :  thus  in  Acts  iv.  25.  the  read* 
ing,  6  Tov  iraTp09  tifJL&v  £m^  irpsvfjuiTOf  ofylov  crofJMTos  Aav«iS  ircuhof 
<rov  giwdj/,  has  given  rise  not  only  to  the  common  text,  but  also  to 
many  other  variations.  In  Acts  xiiL  32.  ^fnh  Vfm9  iiKvyyeXi^ofj^a 
rriv  trph9  tow  iraripas  hrarfyekiav  yevofiipijp  &n  ravrrfv  6  0^9  itcrreirKrj^ 
p<0Kev  Toh  riicvoi9  ^fi&p  avaaTiia-a9  'ItfowVi  has  suggested  the  reading 
T019  Tiicvoi9  avT&u  rifuv  to  remove  a  supposed  difficulty.  In  the  fol- 
lowing verse  nothing  can  be  more  definite  than  the  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  reading  irpdn^  in  early  times,  while  the  MSS.  in 
general  now  on  the  contrary  read  Stvrip^ :  how  can  the  change  be 
explained  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  Bsvrip^  is  a  correction  to  adapt 
the  passage  to  the  notation  of  the  book  of  Psalms  as  now  found  ? 
The  older  reading  in  Acts  xxvi.  28.  is  iy  6\iy^  fie  7r6i08i9  'xpifrruivov 
TTotrjacu^  from  which  has  sprung  the  reading  of  the  common  text 
with  yivea-daiy  and  also  (as  should  be  noticed)  the  variation  of  Cod. 
Alex,  which  has  wsiOr)  tor  weiBsis.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pas- 
sages in  which  the  true  reading  should  have  been  ^rst  investigated ; 
after  that  the  business  of  the  expositor  may  rightly  begin. 

These  tacit  corrections  of  supposed  mistakes  might  be  arranged 
under  the  three  general  heads  above  mentioned  (under  theirs/  of  which 
some  have  been  noticed),  namely,  substitutions^  insertions^  and  omis" 
sions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  readings  which  occur 
can  be  classified  and  explained.  There  are  many,  the  appearance  of 
which  admits  of  as  little  investigation  as  do  any  sporadic  phaenomena 
in  matters  of  physical  science,  or  idiosyncrasies  in  the  moral 
world.  These  sporadic  variations  of  reading  require  to  be  considered 
separately,  by  weighing  tiie  evidence  for  and  against  in  each  case. 
Nor  must  it  be  thought,  because  some  reading  might  be  accounted 
for  on  some  of  the  principles  of  classification  which  have  been  stated, 
that  therefore  it  is  of  necessity  false :  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
evidence  must  be  sought  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  what 
might  have  originated  m  such  or  such  a  manner  actually  did  so  or  not 
Of  what  use  then  (it  may  be  asked)  is  any  classification  of  various 
residings,  any  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  any  of  them  origin- 
ated? The  answer  is  simple:  in  cases  of  convicting  evidence  of  ex- 
ternal witnesses,  the  known  principles  on  which  various  readings 
often  came  into  existence  are  oi  the  greatest  value ;  for  thus  we  have 
a  strong  ground  of  probability  which  may  often  turn  the  scale  for  or 
against  a  (5tofiicting  lection.  And  even  when  the  evidence  in  itself 
is  by  no  means  evenly  balanced,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  reading 
would  be  rejected,  from  its  origin  being  evident  to  the  mind  of  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  kind  of  variations  which  copyists  introduced. 
Hence  those  springing  from  assimilation  of  parallel  passages,  ampli- 
fications of  the  common  kind,  &c.  would  be  recognised  as  being 
certainly  such,  even  though  the  direct  evidence  might  seem  to  be 
numerically  slight 

It  facilitates  the  labours  of  a  press-corrector  if  he  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  mistakes  into  which  compositors  are 
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liable  to  fall :  experience  will  thus  aid  him  in  detecting  mistakes^  the 
origin  of  which  he  understands ;  and  for  this  he  will  be  all  the  more 
competent,  if,  besides  being  a  press-corrector,  he  has  had  practical 
experience  himself  of  the  work  of  a  compositOTy  and  can  thus  under- 
stand how  errors  of  particular  kinds  are  liable  to  be  introduced. 
This  may  illustrate  one  practical  value  which  even  an  imperfect  clas- 
sification of  various  readings  and  their  origin  possesses :  another  im- 
portance which  it  has  in  Biblical  studies  is  the  aid  which  it  affords 
towards  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  documents  hj  which 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  has  been  transmitted. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  all  has  been  done  that  appears  prac- 
ticable in  classifying  various  readings,  those  of  which  early  writers  so 
much  oomplidn  hardly  come  into  consideration  at  all.  Our  existing 
documents  cannot  be  rightly  accused  of  intentional  corruption.  And 
thus  we  may  see  how  little  influence  any  of  those  must  have  pos- 
sessed, who  introduced  wilful  or  extensive  changes.  And  farther, 
the  character  of  the  variations  (even  though,  as  Lachmann  says,  not 
a  syllable  in  the  New  Testament  is  of  smaLl  importance)  is  such  that 
in  a  vast  variety  of  cases  the  change  could  not  be  expressed  intel- 
ligibly in  a  translation.  And  although  all  assimilation  of  a  passage 
to  ibs4,  which  was  or  was  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  it,  must  so  far 
obscure  the  definiteness  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  precise 
object  of  the  inspired  writers,  yet  this  injury  is  not  so  great  as  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  amplifications  from  other 
sources. 

And  thus  while  it  must  be  owned  that  the  sacred  books  have  been 
exposed  to  casualties  from  which  Christians  ought  in  a  great  measure 
to  have  preserved  them,  and  while  the  danger  of  change  was  great 
from  their  practical  guardians  having  been  mere  copyists,  it  must  be 
thankfully  acknowle^ed  that  the  real  injury  has  not  been  greater, 
and  that  the  channels  of  transmission  have  been  such  as  to  afford  us 
independent  lines  of  evidence  to  use  for  the  rectification  of  the 
damage  of  time,  inadvertence,  and  unintelligent  endeavours  at  tm- 
prooefnent. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  Christian  scholars  in  general  have 
deemed  it  of  impqprtance  to  use  the  materials  so  preserved  to  them ; 
and  whether  they  have  not  rather  shown  an  uninquiring  acquiescence 
in  what  has  been  conunonly  received,  even  though  they  might  have 
most  easily  hnown  the  true  condition  of  fiusts,  and  thus  have  used  the 
evidence  which  has  been  transmitted. 

To  say  that  the  change  in  copies  caused  by  various  readings  is  not 
so  great  as  to  cast  uncertainty  over  the  whole  text,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  it  is  not  of  importance  for  us  to 
investigate  m  every  case  the  evidence  as  to  the  true  reading. 


VOL.  IV. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

ON  THB   SYSTEMATIC  CLASSIFICATIOK  OF  DOCUICENTS. —  BEKGEL'S» 
6BIESBACH%  AND  HUG^S  THEORIES  OF  BECENSIONS. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  similarities  as  to  characteristio 
readings  are  found  to  pervade  certain  MSS.  and  versions;  that  the 
text  may  have  in  certain  documents  the  same  general  complexion 
throughout ;  and  that  thus  a  kind  of  affinity  might  be  maintained. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  endeavour  to  classify  and  arrange  the  MSS.  in 
certain  families  or  recensions,  and  to  point  out  what  versions  and 
what  fathers  accord  with  each  of  the  classes  so  laid  down^  the 
existence  of  which  was  regarded  as  proved. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  such  attempts  should  have  been  made ; 
for  the  observed  facts  were  repeatedly  pointing  out  traces  of  resem- 
blance between  particular  MSS.,  and  hence,  as  documents  were  more 
accurately  studied  and  their  readings  noted  with  exactness^  the  more 
was  there  brought  to  light  which  seemed  to  carry  the  relationships 
farther,  and  to  give  the  hope  that  all  copies  might  be  thus  classified. 
Nor  was  the  hope  unreasonable ;  for  in  the  case  of  some  cl^sical 
authors,  we  are  able  to  trace  all  existing  MSS.  to  some  few  ex- 
emplars, which  must  have  been  adopted  in  particular  localities ;  and 
thus  whatever  minor  differences  have  been  introduced  into  the 
families  of  the  text  of  such  works,  the  distinction  of  origin  remains 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  such  classical  authors  many  a  reading  may 
be  dismissed  from  all  consideration,  as  being  one  which  originated 
later  than  the  original  divergence  of  families;  the  proof  of  this  being 
found  in  the  imited  testimony  of  good  documents  of  both  the  separate 
classes.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  works  of 
profane  authors  have  come  down  to  us  in  far  fewer  MSS.  than  has 
the  Greek  New  Testament ;  and  thus  all  copies  that  we  possess  of 
classical  works  might  be  expected  to  have  emanated  from  but  a  few 
exemplars  used  by  copyists  at  Bome,  Alexandria,  or  Constantinople. 
This  may  hinder  the  analogy  from  holding  good  in  its  full  extent 
when  sacred  MSS.  are  under  consideration.  ^ 

And  when  the  idea  was  fully  adopted  that  the  existence  of  families 
or  recensions  was  so  certain  that  the  documents  in  general  might  be 
definitely  distributed  amongst  them,  this  was  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  respective  value  of 
opposing  readings :  for  then  it  was  thought  that  the  question  lay  not 
between  MSS.  to  be  valued  according  to  their  mere  numerical  array, 
but  between  classes,  which  carried  with  them  their  own  import- 
ance, apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  numbers  of  existing  copies 
pertaining  to  each.  Such  was  the  weight  which  was  attached  to  the 
recension  systems  in  their  most  developed  forms.  And  though  the 
history  of  these  systems  may  seem  to  be  but  a  history  of  theories, 
which  have  supplanted  one  another  in  the  minds  of  critics  and  others, 
but  without  making  good  their  own  permanent  standing,  the  subject 
continues  to  be  of  importance^  since  the  discussion  of  Qiese  systems 
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led  to  a  more  close  examination  of  facts,  and^  like  the  alchemy  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  incidental  development  of  much  that  was  valu- 
able. The  object  sought  and  the  object  gained  might  be  far  from 
identical,  and  yet  the  pursuit  might  be  by  no  means  fruitless. 

The  first  definite  enunciation  of  a  distribution  of  the  authorities 
into  families  was  given  by  Bengel.  Mill,  indeed,  had  been  his 
predecessor  in  attaching  great  importance  to  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  the  Latin  texts ;  and  Bentley  had 
pointed  out  the  three  channels  through  which  authorities  as  to  the 
Greek  text  had  come  down  to  us,  as  *^  Egypt,  Asia,  and  the  Western 
Churches,"  and  had  also  begun  to  act  on  the  combined  testimony  of 
the  oldest  authorities  of  Alexandria  and  the  West ;  but  neither  of 
these  critics  had  laid  down  in  the  definite  manner  that  was  done  by 
Bengel  an  actual  distribution  into  families  as  a  fact  supported  by 
actual  phsenomena. 

Bengel  thus  speaks :  ^^  Amongst  the  various  readings  which  have 
been  extracted,  such  as  they  are,  we  must  see  what  codices  especially 
accord  amongst  themselves,  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  more,  in  larger 
or  smaller  syzygics  (for  thus  we  shall  call  them).  For  in  this  manner 
will  a  way  be  opened  to  decide ;  that  is,  to  cut  off  tlie  superfluous 
variations;  by  which  means  the  genuine  reading  can  do  no  other 
than  remain."  ^  By  this  he  intends  to  indicate  that  a  peculiarity 
possessed  by  some  one  copy,  and  not  by  a  body  of  related  MSS.,  may 
be  safely  dismissed  from  consideration  as  having  no  prima  facie 
claim. 

Bengel  then  lays  down  points  in  which  the  affinity  of  MSS.  is 
shown,  at  first  in  connection  with  their  external  resemblances ;  he 
then  shows  the  general  relation  which  the  Codices  Grceco-Latini 
have  to  each  other,  especially  in  readings  derived  from  parallel 
passages,  additions,  explanatory  glosses,  &c.  To  these  remarks  he 
adds  that  this  class  of  MSS.  add  no  little  weight  to  the  readings  ex- 
hibited in  what  he  terms  "  justi  codices"  when  they  do  agree. 

He  next  states  that  the  origin  of  various  readings,  by  means  of 
individual  codices,  pairs  of  MSS.,  greater  or  smaller  syzygiee^  their 
families,  tribes,  and  nations,  might  be  investigated  and  set  forth; 
and  that  thence  the  approximations  and  divergences  of  MSS.  might 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  diagram,  and  that  concordances  of  these 
diagrams  might  be  made ;  so  that  the  whole  subject  might  be  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  in  a  kind  of  genealogical  table,  in  which  every 
more  important  various  reading  with  the  troop  of  llie  codices  which 
support  it,  might  so  appear  as  to  convince  even  the  most  slow- 
minded  doubters.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  what  readings  would, 
on  his  principles,  possess  considerable  weight  as  being  supported 
by  different  classes  of  testimony,  and  what  may  be  lefl  almost  or 

'  **  Omnium  testium  qai  prassto  snnt,  qiuedam  qnasi  comitia  debent  haberi,  hac  lege,  nt 
tmivergi  codices  ipgi  sini  norma  singulonan :  qiue  leJi  opinor,  ipsa  rerum  natura  nititur. 
Itaqne  ipsis  varietatibns,  ut  sunt,  excussis,  videndam,  qainam  codices  potissimnm  inter  se, 
bini,  temi,  quaterni  et  amplius,  per  minores  majoresqae  ayzygias  (sic  enim  appcllftbimus) 
ia  ubramqne  partem  congraant,  nam  sic  via  patefiet  ad  decidendam.  Id  est,  ad  varictatea, 
que  supercreverant,  resecandas,  quo  facto  genuina  lectio  non  potcrit  non  superarc." — 
Introduclio  in  Crisin  N.  T.  §xxvi.  p.  385.  (jadjin  N.  T.  Gr.  1734). 
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wholly  out  of  consideration  as  not  being  so  confirmed,  applying  to 
this  end  principles  which  he  lays  down  previously  as  to  his  syzygitB. 
These  principles  relate  mostly  to  the  value  attaching  to  the  united 
testimony  of  different  codices  amongst  which  there  is  an  affinity,  and 
on  what  grounds  different  copies  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  He  then  lays  down  a  rule  which  is  good  and 
useful  as  he  intended  it  to  be  taken,  though  not  precisely  as  he 
stated  it :  ^^  Codices  in  which  a  reading  is  found,  which  is  confirmed 
by  no  ancient  Greek  copies,  no  versions,  no  fathers,  are  recent."  This 
may  be  said  of  a  text  which  abounds  in  such  readings,  or  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  a  reading  found  in  modern  copies  and  possessed  of 
no  ancient  support  is  worthy  of  no  consideration. 

Bengel  afterwards  proceeds  to  maintain  that  the  history  of  the 
text  can  only  be  rightly  apprehended  by  its  being  clearly  seen  that 
'^  the  Greek  copyists  had  separated  into  certain  (as  it  were)  nations 
or  families  before  the  versions  (of  which  he  had  next  to  speak)  had 
been  made ;  and  that  when  once  the  differences  had  come  into  ex- 
istence, divergences  on  divergences  from  various  causes  had  from 
time  to  time  accumulated.  That  also  from  the  codices  so  differing 
others  were  propagated  by  a  kind  of  eclectic  care  of  copyists ;  but 
so,  however,  that  each  nation  or  family  retained  certain  marks  of  its 
origin.  How  then  shall  we  discriminate  amid  so  great  and  so  con* 
fused  a  mass  of  materials  ?  That  will  be  done  if  first  there  be  also 
superadded  the  heap  of  versions  and  fathers.**    (Intr.  in  Cr.  §  xxxi.) 

In  discussing  these  sources  of  criticism  Bengel  uses  especially  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  and  the  Latin  as  standards  of  comparison; 
showing  that  in  some  points  these  two  authorities  have  an  affinity  to 
one  another,  while  in  others  they  diverge  widely;  but  that  other 
ancient  authorities  repeatedly  agree  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two.  And  of  these  he  afterwards  speaks  as  the  two  nations  into 
which  in  very  early  times  codices  had  been  divided ;  and  thus  he 
compares  what  rests  on  their  united  authority  to  a  weight  supported 
on  both  sides,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  stable  than  would  have 
been,  the  case  with  tenfold  support  on  one  side  only.*  The  point, 
then,  at  which  Bengel  had  arrived  in  arranging  authorities  into 
families  when  he  published  his  Greek  Testament  in  1734,  was  this: 
— the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  documents  agreeing  in  general  with 
it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Codices  Grasco-Latini,  the  Latin  version, 
and  all  that  agree  with  these  on  the  other  hand,  formed  the  two 
ancient  nations ;  and  besides  these  were  the  many  more  recent  MSS. 
containing  a  text  of  a  different  kind.     It  can  hardly  be  denied  by 

'  Unius  generis  codices,  quamlibet  mult],  ssspe  aberrant :  duro  yero  nationes  ilhc,  in 
quas  primo  quoque  tempore  discessero  codices,  finnitudine  snmma  gaudent ;  perindc  ut 
moles  ex  utroque  latere  uni  alterique  fdlcro  idoneo  incumbens  perstat  melius,  quam  si  ex 
uno  t^ntum  latere  haberet  decuplo  plura.  Non  jam  qualiscunque  species  codicum  anti- 
quorum,  bonorum,  multorum  in  censum  venlt :  valet  vero  DiversiUia  t^tium,  qui  a  fonte 
a  prima  manu,  quam  proximc  absunt ;  et  inter  se  quam  longissime  distant ;  adeoqne  suo 
consensu  genuinam  Icctionem  ostendnnt,  suoqoe  comitatu  semper  et  antiquitatem,  et 
bonitatcm,  et,  exceptis  singularibus  quibusdam  causis,  pluralitatem  complectuntur :  vd 
ubi  piurulitas  deficit,  def(.H:tum  supplcnt,  ipsisque  codicibus  recentioribus  et  inconstan- 
tioribus  robur  addnnt." — Introd.  in  Crisin  N.T.  §xxxii.  obs.  xxxi.  p.  430.  1734,  p.  65. 
ed.  1703  (of  the  Apparatus  separately). 
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any,  however  opposed  to  BengePs  system,  tliat  he  showed  remarkable 
discernment  in  thus  appreciating  the  documents  which  were  then 
accessible.  He  most  certainly  used  with  singular  acumen  the  data 
which  he  was  able  to  employ. 

This  then  was  the  first  theory  of  families  which  was  at  all  de- 
finitely propounded;  and  we  shall  find  that  as  to  points  of  great 
importance  it  recognises  facts^  the  full  proof  of  which  has  heen 
exhibited  through  the  labours  of  those  later  collectors  who  have 
enlarged  the  critical  field  by  bringing  forward  so  much  from  the 
oldest  authorities,  most  of  which  were  unknown  to  Bengel. 

But  Bengel  did  not  stop  at  this  division  into  two  ancient  nations 
and  a  number  of  more  recent  codices.  His  more  matured  judgment 
in  his  defence  of  his  Greek  Testament  (1737)  was  this: — "  The  host 
of  MSS.  which  in  the  later  ages  were  written  at  Constantinople  and 
its  neighbourhood  is  of  but  little  importance,  although  they  have 
been  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  and  even  beyond.  The 
whole  of  the  documents,  out  of  which  various  readings  are  collected 
and  judged,  is  divided  as  it  were  into  two  nations,  the  Asiatic  and  the 
African.  If  the  ancient  Greek  exemplars  from  Africa  had  not  been 
so  few,  which  are  surpassed  by  the  Asiatic  herd  in  numbers  only,  we 
might  rightiy  rely  ratiier  more  on  the  multiplicity  of  MSS."  * 

It  will  be  well  to  give  in  Bengel's  own  words  his  latest  judgment 
on  the  subject  of  families  of  critical  documents. 

'*  1.  Codices,  versions,  and  fathers^  divide  themselves  into  two 
familes,  the  Asiatic  and  African. 

"2.  Of  the  African  family  is  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  almost 
alone  (because  the  African  codices  have  been  almost  all  destroyed) ; 
but  it  is,  however,  equal  to  many :  to  this  family  belong  the  ^thiopic, 
Coptic,  and  Latin  versions.  The  other  witnesses  are  mostiy  of  the 
Asiatic  family.  The  Codices  Graco-Latini  and  Latinizantes  rank  as 
following  the  Latin  version. 

**  3.  A  reading  of  the  African  family  is  always  ancient,  but,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  genuine ;  especially  in  cases  in  which  mistake 
was  easy. 

"  4.  The  Asiatic  MSS.,  many  as  they  are,  have  often  but  littie 
weight;  especially  when  supported  and  countenanced  by  no  ancient 
version. 

*'  5.  The  African  reading  very  often  corrects  tiie  amplification  of 
the  Asiatic ;  the  Asiatic  reading  sometimes  remedies  the  defect  of 
the  African. 

**  6.  The  consent  of  the  majority,  or  at  least  of  the  leading  wit- 
nesses of  both  families,  is  a  great  criterion  of  the  genuine  reading."  * 

*  «*  Catenrs  codicum,  qui  citioribiu  secnlis  Constantinopoli  ae  in  ilia  Ticinia  script!  sunt, 
minus  valet,  etiamsi  in  omnem  Enropam  et  ultra  fuerint  disseminati.  Totnm  genus  docu- 
mentornm,  ex  quibus  TarisB  lectiones  colliguntur  et  dcciduntur,  in  duas  quasi  nationes 
distrahitur,  Asiaticam  et  Africanam.  Nisi  tam  pauca  esscnt  exemplaria  Gneca  vetusta 
ex  Africa,  quorum  excellentiam  Yulgus  Asiaticum  sulo  numcro  longe  vincit,  aliquanto 
plus  niti  liceret  codicum  pluralitatc," — Sec  Bengel's  Apparatu^  ed.  2.  1763.  Appendix. 
p.  ir.  Naiv.  §31.  p.  669.  (The  Dtfensw  Novi  TestamenH  Graci,  which  had  appeared 
at  Leyden  in  1787,  was  there  reprinted.) 

■  **  I.  Ck)dice8  versioncs  et  patres  in  duas  discedunt  familias,  Asiaticam  et  Africanam. 

"  2.  Ex  Africana  est  Cod.  Al.  pacnc  solus  (quia  codices  African!  fere  delcti  sunt),  ai 
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Thudy  then,  'Bengel^finally  classed  together  the  earlier  documents 
as  forming  one  general  yamtYy.  No  doubt  that  he  found  from  time 
to  time  increased  difficulties  in  laying  down  a  definite  line  of  de- 
marcation. 

Probably  in  Bengel's  own  time  his  views  were  but  imperfectly 
understood,  from  his  having  brought  them  forward  in  works  which, 
from  their  size  and  character,  had  but  a  temporary  circulation.  His 
Greek  Testament  was  criticised,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
edited  were  assailed ;  and  in  consequence  he  published  various  short 
pamphlets  in  defence,  of  an  occasional  character,  in  which  he  more 
clearly  explained  his  views,  and  defended  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rested.  To  the  enlarged  edition  of  his  Apparatus  Criticus,  which 
appeared  after  his  death,  many  of  these  pamphlets  (if  not  all)  were 
appended ;  and  this  portion  of  that  edition  becomes  the  storehouse 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  groundwork  of  recension  tlieories,  and 
how  these  became  gradually  systematised.  In  the  additional  note 
(from  which  an  extract  has  just  been  given)  he  states,  however,  his 
views  with  more  clearness  and  brevity  than  in  any  other  one  place ; 
and  this  note  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published  prior  to  the 
posthumous  edition  of  the  Apparatus  Crittcus  in  1763. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  critical  writings  of  Bengel  had  thus 
appeared  in  a  collected  form,  his  principles  begun  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  approval  of  competent  Biblical  scholars. 

The  term  recension,  as  applied  to  a  particular  class  of  MSS.,  seems 
to  have  originated  with  Semler.*  The  objection  to  the  word  is,  that 
it  properly  belongs  only  to  a  class  which  has  proceeded  from  some 
critical  revision,  and  thus  it  is  inapt  to  apply  it  to  one  which  has 
sprung  up  from  the  ordinary  accidents  of  transcription.  It  is 
needful,  however,  at  times  to  use  it,  though  not  in  a  strictly  ac- 
curate sense,  as  it  has  been  almost  technically  appropriated  in 
speaking  of  this  subject. 

Sender  fuUi/  adopted  the  theory  of  recensions,  although  he  was 

qnamlibet  multU  par;  cum  yenione  ^th.  Copt  Lat  Ex  Asiatica  ceteri  fere  testes.  Latinie 
version  i  subordinantur  cod.  gnecolatini  et  latinizantes. 

'*  3.  Lectio  familis  Africans  semper  antiqua  est,  scd  tamen  non  semper  ^enuina  :  prae- 
lertim  ubi  aberratio  in  proclivi  erat. 

**  4.  Codices  Asiatici,  quamvis  molti,  exigaum  S89pe  pondus  habent :  nulla  prsesertim 
antiqua  rerione  stipati. 

'*  5.  Africana  lectio  ssepius  excessum  Asiaticnm  redarguit ;  Asiaticss  lectio  interdum 
medetur  hiatui  Africano. 

'*  6.  Consensus  plurinm  Tel  certe  pnecipnonim  testium  ex  ntraque  familia  magnum  est 
genuinee  lectionis  criterium."  (Bengelii  Apparatus,  ed.  2.  1763,  p.  425.  Annot.  in  Jac 
i.  19.) 

Bengel  then  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons  for  valuing  so  highlj  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
and  the  Latin  version.  It  is  needless  to  quote  these,  partly  beoftuse  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  classification  of  MSS.,  and  partly  because  the  critical  apparatus  is  now  so  much  more 
widely  extended,  that  the  special  grounds  for  preferring  these  witnesses  would  not  apply 
in  the  same  manner.  The  argument,  however,  of  Bengel  was  so  far  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution to  Comparative  Criticism.  (See  Tregelles's  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  p.  132.) 

*  *'  The  term  reeensio  was  first  applied  to  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  text  by  Seroler,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Hermeneutisc/te  Vorhereitmig,  published  in  1765,  and  his  Apparatus 
ad  Liberakm  N.  T.  InterpretaHonem^  published  in  1767,  and  adopted  by  Griesbach,  in 
his  Synopsis  Evangdiorum,  and  in  lus  Greek  Testament  and  Symbola  Critic<t,** — Bp.  Marsh 
(notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  643.) 
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not  strictly  uniform  in  his  use  and  application  of  the  term :  lie  seems 
to  have  followed  Bengel,  but  without  always  discriminating  between 
what  that  great  critic  had  stated  at  an  earlier  period,  and  what  he 
had  given  afterwards  as  his  matured  opinion.  And  thus.  Sender, 
almost  in  the  same  sentence,  speaks  of  Bengel's  two  ancient  nations 
as  being  ^'  the  more  ancient  recension  "  (contrasting  it  with  the  other, 
which  afterwards  was  used  at  Antioch  and  throughout  the  East),  and 
also  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  western  as  two  different  recensions. 
However  little  there  was  of  defined  apprehension  of  the  subject. 
Sender  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
theory  propounded  by  BengeL^ 

But  it  was  through  the  systematic  form  which  this  theory  received 
in  the  hands  and  from  the  investigations  of  Griesbach,  that  the  actual 
existence  of  different  recensions,  and  their  value  in  determining  the 
genuine  text,  became  subjects  of  earnest  discussion.  That  critical 
scholar  had  before  him,  not  merely  the  comparatively  scanty  ma- 
terials which  Bengel  had  used,  but  also  the  wealth  wMch  Wetstein 
had  accumulated, — wealth,  which  he  had  employed  so  parsimoniously 
himself,  but  bequeathed  so  lavishly  on  his  successors ;  and  thus  he 
had  far  more  extended  data  from  which  he  might  form  theories  or 
establish  facts.  His  own  recension-system  was  propounded  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period ;  it  is  illustrated  and  defended  in  several  of 
his  works,  and  it  was  used  extensively  in  the  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  which  he  published. 

The  first  work  in  which  Griesbach  stated  a  theory  of  recensions  was 
his  JDissertatio  Critica  de  Codicibus  guatuor  Evangeliorum  Oriffenianis, 
which  appeared  in  1771 :  in  it  he  used  the  term  recension  in  just  the 
same  twofold  manner  as  Semler  had  done ;  sometimes  to  denote  a 
general  class  as  opposed  to  some  other  general  class,  and  sometimes 
as  meaning  subclasses  distinguished  from  one  another.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  codices  C.  D.L.  1.  13.  33.,  as  belonging  to  one  re- 
cension in  contrast  to  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  pertaining  to  another.^  But  as 
yet  his  system  was  but  partly  formed,  and  his  investigations  had 
relation  especially  to  the  text  as  existing  in  the  third  century.  At 
this  time  he  thought  that  perhaps  three  or  four  recensions  of  the 
New  Testament  might  be  distinguished.' 

Griesbach's  occupation  in   editing  (1774-7)  first  a   Greek  sy- 

*  Between  the  publication  of  the  Hermenentische  Yorbereitang  in  1765  and  the  Appa- 
ratus, &c.  in  1767,  Semler  had  edited  (in  1766)  "  Joh.  Jac.  Wetstenii  libelli  ad  Crisin 
atqoe  Interpretationem  Novi  Testamenti.*'  To  this  he  had  appended  (pp.  167 — 206.) 
"  Spicilegiam  Obeervationnm  de  Variantibas  Novi  TeMtamenti  L^ctionibos,  in  qno  pne- 
cipaa  etiam  ex  Job.  Alb.  Bengelii  Introduetione  in  Crisin  Novi  Testamenti  recensentur." 
This  Appendix  and  the  *•  Apparatus  ad  lib."  &c.  (p.  45.  seq.)  are  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion as  developing  Sender's  views  of  recensions,  and  as  applying  Bengel's  principles  to  the 
wider  range  of  critical  anthorities,  which  had  been  made  known  throngh  Wetstein. 

'  In  the  passage  in  which  this  occurs  he  is  maintaining  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
Origen  had  formed  a  new  recension  of  the  New  Testament :  —  '*  Certe  non  ea  significa- 
tione,  qose  alias  in  re  critica  sacra  obtinet,  v.  c.  ubi  de  recensione  Lucianea  aut  Hesy- 
chiana  loqnimur,  ami  ubi  eodiceSy  C.  D.  L.  1. 13.  33.  etc  aliam  recengiontm.  txMhere  dicimus, 
quam  codices  2,  3,  4,  etc.**— Opuscula  Academica,  ed.  Gabler,  l  237. 

■  "  Becensiones  sacri  textus  (v.  c  Evangeliorum)  agnosco  non  nisi  paucas  (sunt  forte 
tret  aut  quahiar)^  qun  omnes  N.  T.  codices  in  totidem  classes  sejungunt."—  0pp. 
Acadd.  I  239. 
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nopsis  of  the  three  first  Gospels^  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament^  with  a  critically  revised  text,  led  him  of  necessity 
to  examine  the  relation  of  MSS.  and  versions  still  more  closely :  and 
in  1777,  the  year  in  which  his  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  completed,  he  gave  in  his  Historia  Textus  Gr<Bci  Epigtolarum 
Paulinarum},  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Gospels,  a  description  of  his 
formed  theory :  this  theory  itself  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  irrespective  of  the  probability  or  the  contrary  of  the 
supposed  historical  grounds  on  which  the  audior  sought  to  account 
for  the  observed  phaenomena. 

The  groundwork  of  the  theory  was,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  at  least,  there  existed  ttoo  recensions  oi  the  Gospels, 
and  to  these  special  attention  should  be  paid,  however  many  other 
recensions  may  have  been  formed.  Of  ^liese  ancient  recensions, 
the  one  was  ^^  the  Alexandrian,  the  readings  of  which  are  gathered 
from  the  codices  of  the  Gospels  C.  L.,  and  also  K.  1.  13.  33.  69. 
106.  118.,  from  the  Evangelistaria  18,  19.,  from  the  Coptic  [i.€. 
Memphitic],  ^thiopic,  Armenian,  and  later  Syriac  versions  (in- 
cluding the  marginal  notes  of  this  last  mentioned),  and  from  the 
citations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  Isidorus  of  Pelusium:  the  other,  the  western,  the 
readings  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  Codex  D.,  and  in  part  from 
the  Codices  1.  13.  69.,  from  the  Latin  version,  specially  from  the 
Antehieronymian,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Itala,  and  from  the 
more  ancient  Latin  fathers;  sometimes  also  from  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  The  Codex  A.  follows,  in  the  Gospels,  a  recension 
differing  alike  from  the  Alexandrian  and  the  western,  perhaps  Con- 
BtantinopoHtan,  more  recent,  compUed  from  other  recensions."'  He 
also  states  why  he  cannot  commend  the  Syriac  version  so  much  as 
some  had  done,  regarding  it  aa  rewrought,  and  moulded  in  many 
parts  to  more  modem  reamngs; — a  judgment  which  had  been  pre- 
viously formed  by  Bengel,  and  which  hss  been  surprisingly  con- 
firmed by  later  discoveries. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  this  was  written,  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  Griesbach's  second  (enlarged)  critical  edition.  The  ma- 
teriab  to  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  his  tiieories 
were  far  greater  tiian  they  had  been  when  his  critical  stu<Ues  com- 
menced, and  now,  therefore,  he  was  able  to  give  liis  recension-^stem 
its  full  development.  It  is  important  to  observe  tiiat  he  now  casts 
aside  historical  theories^  which  had  once  pleased  his  more  youthful 

>  Opascula  Academica,  il  1 — 135. 

"  Nov.  Test.  Griesbach,  ed.  1777,  Praf.  p.  xiv. 

'  Some  who  have  opposed  Griesbach  and  his  views,  sach  as  the  late  American  Pto- 
ftssor  Norton,  have  entinly  ignored  this ;  and  thej  have  brought,  therefore,  into  jnxtar 
position  sentences  and  passages  written  bj  Griesbach  at  different  times  during  forty  yetwg 
of  critical  stndj,  as  if  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  had  held,  or  professed  to  hold,  the 
opinions,  which  they  show  to  be  in  several  respects  dissonant  Such  writers  have  also 
manifested  an  entire  want  of  apprehension  of  the  wide  distinction  between  the  Jaeta  to 
which  Griesbach  drew  attention,  and  the  theories  (partially  propounded  before)  which  he 
connected  with  those  facts.  Had  such  censors  studied  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, as  Griesbach  did  for  half  a  century,  they  would  have  learned  to  speak  of  him  and 
hb  labours  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  in  which  they  have  so  often  indulged* 
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-and  imagmative  mind,  and  contents  himself  with  the  statement  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  proved  facts.     He  says^ — 

'^  The  origin  of  the  various  recensions  of  tiie  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamenty  in  the  absence  of  documents  and  testimonies  of  sufficient 
antiquity,  cannot  be  historically  evinced;  nor  is  this  the  place  to  patch 
up  that  defect  with  conjectures.  But  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Aird  century  at  least  there  existed  already  two  recensions  becomes 
manifest  from  the  comparison  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
cited  in  Greek  by  Origen,  with  the  quotations  of  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian.  These  latter  quotations  imply  that  there  must  have  been 
a  Greek  text  diifering  in  its  whole  conformation  and  entire  colouring^ 
from  that  which  Origen  used,  and  before  him  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
That  text  [the  one  used  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian]  is  accustomed 
to  agree  with  the  Codices  Grasco-Latini,  with  the  copies  of  the  Ante- 
hieronymian  Latin  version,  and  (in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew)  with 
tlie  most  ancient  Codex  Vaticanus  B.,  also  with  the  MSS.  1.  13.  69. 
118.  124.  131.  157.,  and  with  the  Sahidic  [t.  e.  Thebaic]  and  Jeru* 
salem  Syriac  versions ;  the  other  accords  with  the  Codices  of  the 
Gospels  C.  L.  33. 102. 106.,  and  (in  the  latter  chapters  of  St  Matthew, 
St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John)  with  tiie  Vatican  B.,  with  the 
Coptic  (Memphitic),  ^thiopic,  Annenian,  Philoxenian  Syriac  ver* 
sions,  and  with  the  citations  of  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Isidorus  of  Pelusium,  and  others* 

^^  This  latter-mentioned  text,  which  afler  the  time  of  Clement 
and  Origen  the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians  especially  used  and 
disseminated,  may  be  not  unsuitably  termed  Alexandrian.  The 
other,  used  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  by  the  Africans,  Italians, 
Gauls,  and  otiier  westerns,  may  be  not  unfitly  distinguished  by  the 

Griesbach's  mind  continaally  grew  in  its  apprehension  of  factay  and  jost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion became  emancipated  from  mere  theorie*, 

*  Those  opponents  of  Griesbach  who  snbstitated  ridicnie  for  argnment  hare  taken  ex- 
ception at  this  strong  language.  Thus,  Professor  Andrews  Norton  cites  a  passage  from 
Griesbach's  SymbolsB  Criticse,  vol.  i.  p.cxxxyiii.  (1785),  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  only  as  given  in  one  Western  MS.  (the  Codox  CUaromontanns).  Norton 
dtes  thus :  — **  The  Western  recension,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it  from  this  MS., 
was  nearij  allied  to  the  Alexandrine."  It  is  bnt  fair  to  give  Griesbach's  own  words,  and 
not  this  partial  citation  and  defective  rendering.  Griesbach  says :  **  [Videtur]  recen- 
sionem  occidentalem,  quatenns  e  cod  ice  D.  noscitur,  cum  Alexandrina  satis  propinqna 
cognatione  conjunctam  faisse ;  h.  e.  codices  eos,  e  quibns  manavit  occidentalis  recensio, 
quamvis  ssspennmero  cormptos  et  interpolatos,  tamen  permnltis  in  locis  easdem  servasse 
lectiones  vetnstas,  qnas  in  Alexandrina  recensione  deprehendimns,  a  qaibus  rero  codices 
Asiatici,  Constantinopolitani.  aliiqne  recensbnes  dissonant." 

IVofessor  Norton,  after  his  partial  citation,  continues, — **  We  may  compare  this  with 
the  language  used  in  his  Prolegomena  [the  passage  above  to  which  the  reference  is  made] ; 
and  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  extravagance  of  the  latter,  we  may  blend  the  words 
of  both  sentences  into  one.  The  Weaiem  recetukm,  eo  far  ae  tre  are  acquainted  with  it 
from  thie  MS..^  was  nee^  aBied  to  the  AlexaMdrine,  although  it  differed  from  it  in  ita  whole 
conformation  and  eolouringJ* — Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  note  A.  (i  171.  English 
edition). 

If  this  mode  of  marshalling  evidence  be  legitimate,  we  may  join  any  parts  of  sentences 
out  of  different  works,  and  not  wholly  on  the  same  subject,  and  so  make  a  writer  say 
whatever  we  please.  But  after  all,  has  the  German  critic  been  shown  by  the  American 
professor  to  have  expressed  opinions  of  necessity  absurd  ?  Might  not  the  Transatlantic 
censor  be  reminded  that  the  wAtte  and  the  negro  are  allied  as  being  of  one  blood,  and  that 
they  are  alike  equally  mak  ;  and  that  in  spite  of  all  difierences  of  treatment,  conform- 
ation, and  colouring  f 
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name  of  Western;  not^  however,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  bounds  of 
the  Western  Empire,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  agreement 
(frequent  but  not  constant)  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and  Sahidio 
[Thebaic]  yersions. 

'^  From  both  of  these  recensions  in  the  Gospels  (of  which  alone  I 
here  speak),  does  the  text  of  Codex  A.  differ;  sometimes  it  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian  authorities,  sometimes  with  the  Westerns,  then 
again- it  accords  with  both,  but  very  often  also  it  differs  from  both, 
and  approaches  nearer  to  our  common  text.  Cognate  to  this  MS. 
are  the  Codices  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.,  but  deformed  with  many  more  modern 
readings,  and  far  more  nearly  related  to  the  common  text  than  is  the 
case  with  A.  All  of  these  (A.  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.)  appear  in  the  Gospels  to 
agree  mostly  with  those  fathers  (so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
imperfect  collations  which  have  been  made  of  their  writings)  vho 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
flourished  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighbouring  proyinces ; 
and  this  recension,  which  we  may  here  call  Constantinopolitan^  was 
especially  difiused  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
means  of  many  copyists  was  disseminated  far  and  wide,  and  was 
transfused  into  the  Sclavonic  version  (the  copies  of  which,  however, 
differ  not  unfrequently  amongst  themselves).  The  [Peshito]  Syriao 
version,  as  printed,  resembles  none  of  these  recensions,  nor  yet  is  it 
wholly  dissimilar.  In  many  things  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrian 
recension,  in  more  with  the  Western,  in  some  also  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan ;  but  so,  however,  that  it  commonly  repudiates  the 
things  which  have  been  brought  into  it  in  the  latter  ages.  It  seemg, 
therefore,  to  have  been  again  and  again  revised  at  different  times 
with  Greek  MSS.,  quite  diverse." 

Griesbach  then  speaks  of  the  mixed  text  found  in  Chrysostom, 
and  continues: — "Besides  the  MSS.  which  present  one  of  the 
ancient  recensions,  there  are  also  some  the  text  of  which  is  blended 
from  the  readings  of  two  or  three  recensions;  of  this  kind  are  the 
fragments  of  the  Codices  P.  Q.  T.,  which  accord  sometimes  with  the 
Alexandrian,  sometimes  with  the  Western  copies.  Perhaps  there 
should  also  be  referred  to  this  class,  the  MSS.  which  from  their 
prevailing  character  have  been  reckoned  above  as  Alexandrian 
or  Western;  1.  13.  33.  69.  106.  118.  124.  131.  157.  with  the 
-^thiopic,  Armenian,  Sahidic  [Thebaic],  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  versions.  For  in  all  these  Alex- 
andrian readings  are  intermixed  with  Western,  and  vice  versd.  There 
are  also  some  MSS.,  in  which,  if  the  whole  conformation  of  the  text 
be  regarded,  Constantinopolitan  readings  prevail;  intermixed  how- 
ever, more  or  less,  with  Alexandrian  or  Western  readings.  To  this 
head  may  be  referred  codices  which,  although  not  carrying  all  of 
them  equal  authority,  may  be  separated  from  the  general  herd:  EL  M. 
10.  11.  17.  22.  28.  36.  40.  57.  61.  63.  64.  72.  91.  108.  127.  142.  209. 
229.  235.,  and  the  Evangelistaria  18.  19.  24.  36."* 

Such  then  were  the  steps  by  which  Griesbach's  recension  system 

»  Nov.  Test  i.  1796.  Prol.  Sect.  iii.  (pp.  Ixxiv— Ixxyi) 
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was  completed.  The  comparison  of  the  enumeration  given  in  177% 
with  that  in  17969  shows  tiiat  from  taking  the  Codices  Grseco-Latini 
as  the  MS.  representatives  of  the  Western  recension^  he  had  gradually 
brought  under  the  same  head  other  copies  which  in  many  respects 
agreed  with  them :  but  stiU  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Alexandrian  and  W  estem  classes  was  not  only 
felt  but  stated,  and  this  difficulty  made  the  place  of  1.  13.  33.  69., 
and  other  copies,  so  very  doubtftil  and  uncertain.  Also  the  fact  of 
P.  Q.  T.  holding  a  middle  place  was  very  contradictory  to  the  notion 
that  these  clas^  were  really  quite  distinct.  It  is  true  that  the 
Codex  Bezse  D.  and  the  Latin  versions  on  the  one  hand,  and  C.  L.  and 
the  Memphitic  on  the  other,  look  like  very  different  classes ;  but  the 
whole  interval  is  filled  up  with  documents  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
two  extreme  points,  so  that  at  length  we  cannot  say  of  those  which 
hold  a  medid  place  that  they  are  related  to  one  extreme  more  than 
to  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  this  system  of  Griesbach  was  first  formed,  the 
readings  of  that  important  document,  the  Codex  Yaticanus  B.,  were 
not  yet  available ;  and  thus  he  had  to  use  other  MSS.  as  his  exem- 
plars of  the  Alexandrian  text :  indeed  at  the  time  when  the  above 
remarks  were  written,  he  had  not  seen  any  collation  of  more  than  the 
Gospels  in  that  MS.  And  thus  he  had  to  use  as  the  MS.  types  of 
the  Alexandrian  family  documents  of  a  later  date  and  more  modem 
colouring :  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  so  lormed  his  classes  as  to  put  B.  partly  in  one  and  partly  in 
another ;  its  text  would  have  suggested  to  him  either  that  the  Alex- 
andrian family  in  its  best  form  coincided,  in  much  of  St.  Matthew's 
Grospel,  with  that  which  he  called  Western,  and  this  might  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  Origen's  quotations  in  that  book ;  — 
or  it  might  have  led  him  to  regard  as  hopeless,  an  actual  distinction 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  texts.  As  it  was,  his  classi- 
fication was  made  when  in  possession  of  but  partial  data,  and  this  was 
still  maintained  when  his  Greek  New  Testament  appeared.' 

Griesbach  thus  specifies  the  characteristics  of  the  recensions  which 
he  recognised :  — 

**  The  Western  recension  is  accustomed  to  preserve  the  harsher 
genuine  readings,  when  they  are  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language,  Hebraising,  involving  solecism,  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  — 
inasmuch  as  all  these  things  were  less  offensive  to  western  readers. 
The  Alexandrian  recension,  on  the-  other  hand,  sought  to  avoid  and 
change  whatever  might  be  offensive  to  Greek  ears.  The  Western 
recension  endeavours  to  render  the  sense  more  clear  and  less  involved 
by  means  of  explanations,  circumlocutions,  additions,  gathered  from 
every  side,  and  bv  transpositions  of  words  and  sentences ;  but  the 
Alexandrian  sought  to  illustrate  words  and  phrases,  rather  than  the 

>  One  great  object  which  Qrieebach  had  in  view,  was  to  vindicate  the  Greek  MSS.  from 
the  charge  of  Ladniamg.  This  accusation  had  been  used  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to 
invalidate  the  aathoritj  of  all  the  Codices  Gneco-Latini ;  bat  Wetstein,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  centor^,  extended  it  to  off  the  more  ancient  docoments.  This  led  Griesbach 
to  endeavour  to  discriminate  wiUi  care  ^e  text  which  they  actuall/  contained. 
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flense.  The  Western  recension  prefers  the  readings  which  are  more 
full  and  verbose^  and  also  supplements  taken  from  parallel  passages : 
it  also  sometimes  omits  what  may  make  the  sense  obscure,  or  might 
seem  repugnant  to  the  context  or  to  parallel  passages;  in  all  which 
respects  the  Alexandrian  is  purer.  In  one  word,  the  Alexandrian 
critic  has  acted  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  the  Western  of  an  inter- 
preter   • In  all  these  points  the  Constantinopoiitan 

recension  conmionlj  accords  with  the  Alexandrian,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  yet  more  studious  of  Greek  propriety,  it  admits 
more  glosses  into  the  text,  and  throughout  it  intermingles  readings, 
either  Western  which  are  discrepant  from  the  Alexandrian,  or  else 
compounded  of  Alexandrian  and  Western."  ^  To  these  remarks  on 
the  distinction  of  recensions,  he  adds  however,  '^  No  recension  in  any 
codex  still  extant  is  found  uninjured,  such  as  it  was  originally;"  an 
admission  which,  of  itself,  goes  far  to  efface  the  lines  of  boundary  by 
which  he  sought  to  define  each  recension. 

The  use  which  Grriesbach  made  of  his  system  is  thus  stated  by 
DeWette. 

''  1.  All  the  witnesses  which  belong  to  one  recension,  and  which 
unite  in  their  evidence,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  but  one  toitness,  2. 
That  reading  which  ia  supported  by  all  the  old  recensione  is  to  be 
held  for  genuine.  3.  Where  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  are  in 
accordance  against  the  Constantinopoiitan,  tlie  most  ancient  reading 
is  attested.  4.  Where  the  Alexandrian  recension  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Constantinopoiitan  against  the  Western,  it  must  be  inquired 
whether  the  reading  of  the  latter  belongs  to  its  peculiar  kinds  of 
error.  Also  similarly,  if  the  Western  recension  accords  with  the 
Constantinopoiitan  against  the  Alexandrian.  5.  If  all  the  three 
recensions  give  different  testimonies,  the  number  of  the  witnesses  is 
not  to  decide,  but  the  preponderance  of  internal  grounds  of  evi- 
dence." ^ 

The  system  propounded*  by  Griesbach  led  to  discussions  and 
modifications.  Matthjei  opposed  with  violence  of  language  and 
vehemence  of  invective,  not  only  the  critical  principles  of  Griesbach, 
but  even  all  the  more  ancient  documents  on  which  his  classification 
rested  in  part :  and  as  the  citations  of  fathers  had  been  relied  on  as 
demonstrating  the  readings  of  the  third  century,  Matthssi  with 
earnest  zeal  opposed  this  mode  of  investigation,  and  tried  to  cast 
uncertainty  upon  all  patristic  citations.  He  used  to  this  end  the 
writings  of  Griesbach,  in  which  he  had  shown  what  kinds  of  quota- 
tions  are  found  in  Origen  and  others,  and  when  they  may  be  relied 
on  as  sufficiently  exact,  and  when  they  are  wholly  loose,  or  modified 
by  transcribers.  All  this  Matthaei  turned  against  Griesbach,  unmindful 
of  the  distinction  which  he  had  established,  and  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  MiU,  Bentley,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein  to  sift  such  quota- 
tions. From  his  own  study  Matthaei  added  to  what  odiers  had 
collected ;  and  then  he  passed  unsparing  ridicule  on  all  who  could 

>  N.  Test.  1796.  Prol.  Sect  Hi.  pp.  Ixxvii.  Ixxviii. 
•  Einleitung  in  N.  Test.  5th  cd.  1848,  §  58.  p.  82. 
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rely  in  ihe  smallest  degree  upon  such  contradictory^  confused,  and 
indefinite  allegations  of  Scripture  passages.  Matthsei  had,  in  fact,  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  prior  to  his  teking  it  up  for  controversial 
purposes ;  and  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  only  regarded  it  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  one-sided.  Origen's  quotations  did  mdeed  stand 
in  his  way;  but  these  he  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
Origen  had  corrupted  the  text  in  some  places,  and  that  in  others  the 
use  which  he  hadikiade  of  passages  had  led  some  Alexandrian  copyists 
to  iuU^t  what  they  wrote  to  the  explanations,  &c.  of  that  father. 
Matthsei  also  repeated  the  charges  of  Wetstein  against  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  token  he  became  really  acquainted  with  his  Greek  Testa-- 
ment ;  for  so  slenderly  equipped  was  Matthsei  when  he  entered  into 
the  field  of  New  Testament  criticism,  that  he  was  still  unconscious 
of  those  collations  and  opinions  which  had  made  themselves  known 
in  all  the  literary  world  of  Europe.  IM^tthaei,  in  his  Russian  solitude, 
seemed  to  hea,r  only  an  occasional  echo  of  the  voices  which  resounded 
in  the  ears  of  Biblical  scholars ;  and  thus  his  answering  cry  of  con- 
tradiction came  forth  without  his  truly  knowing  how  or  why  the 
utterance  had  been  given  which  had  grated  so  harshly  on  his  un- 
tutored ears. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Matthsi  arrived  was  simply  the  refection 
of  all  the  authorities  belonging  to  either  the  Alexandrian  or  Western 
recensions  of  Griesbach,  and  the  adherence  to  Constantinopolitan 
authorities  only.  ^'To  the  class  of  MSS.  to  which  the  Codex  Bezae, 
the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and  others  of  high  antiquity^  belong,  he 
gave,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  appella- 
tion of  ediiio  scurrUis,  nor  did  he  apply  softer  epithets  to  those  who 
ventured  to  defend  such  MSS.**    (B-ev.  T.  H.  Home.) 

Had  Matthsei's  knowledge  of  facts  connected  with  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  at  all  equalled  the  diligence  with  which  he  occupied 
himself  in  collating  those  MSS.  which  fell  in  his  way  during  his 
abode  at  Moscow,  and  had  he  known  how  to  avoid  virulent  and  re- 
pulsive language,  he  might  have  been  a  useful  check  on  the  theorising 
spirit  which  actuated  Semler  and  Griesbach :  but,  as  it  was,  such 
opposition  as  his,  such  misstatements,  such  recklessness  in  imputing 
motives,  only  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  recension-system  propounded 
to  be  received  as  resting  upon  at  least  a  groundwork  of  important 
truth. 

Other  scholars  made  some  additions  or  modifications  of  the  three 
recensions  proposed.  Thus  Michaelis  upheld  another  recension  as 
tjiat  form  of  the  Greek  text  from  which  the  Peshito  Syriac  version 
had  been  made :  he  also  divided  the  Constantinopolitan  (as  others 
subsequently  did  also)  into  earlier  and  later — a  distinction  which  so 
far  holds  good,  that  more  recent  readings  were  from  time  to  time 
introduced  into  the  text  contained  in  those  documents;  but  if  on 
such  grounds  new  classes  were  to  be  introduced,  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  divisions  which  critics  might  lay  down ;  and  also,  in  such 
a  classification  the  later  form  of  any  text  deserves  no  place  ;  for  let 
it  once  be  shown  that  a  text  or  a  reading  is  really  recent,  and  it  is 
thereby  excluded  from  the  place  assigned  to  ancient  recensions. 
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The  fact  that  such  a  division  was  suggested  is  thus  far  important 
that  it  shows  that  it  was  felt  that  recent  copies  contain  in  general  a 
recent  form  of  text. 

Hug,  a  Boman  Catholic  Professor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg 
in  the  Breisgau,  brought  forward  another  system,  commended  by 
much  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Einleitung. 

The  boMs  of  his  system  is  the  condition  into  which  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  had  sunk  during  the  second  century.  To  show  this, 
he  carefully  collected  the  various  testimonies  and  complaints  of  early 
writers,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above  (see  pp.  39—41.).  To 
the  text  in  that  condition  he  gave  the  name  of  koivti  ixBoa^s,  common 
edition,  a  term  borrowed  from  that  which  the  Alexandrian  critics  had 
used  in  speaking  of  the  text  or  readings  of  Homer  as  unrevised. 
The  Koiyff  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  Hug,  came  into  ex- 
istence during  the  second  century,  an  age  in  which  he  considered 
that  alterations  (from  the  causes  assigned  above  in  speaking  of  various 
readings)  were  introduced  with  no  sparing  hand  into  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  with  less  frequency  into  the  Epistles,  and  with 
still  le^s  into  the  Apocalypse. 

The  next  position  taken  by  Hug — a  position  qn  the  correctness  of 
which  or  the  contrary  turns  the  whole  question  as  to  his  system — 
is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  three  actual  recensions 
of  the  text  took  place :  —  that  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  text  were  seen,  and  independently  of  one 
another  Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen  revised  the  text;  and  that 
from  the  forms  of  text  thus  revised  proceeded  the  copies  which  were 
diffused  in  that  age. 

The  proof  that  Hesychius  and  Lucian  undertook  such  recensions 
is  sought  for  in  certain  passages  of  Jerome's  writings^,  in  which  he 

'  These  passages  are  here  cited  with  the  context^  hj  which  alone  their  meaning  can  he 
seen.    The  parts  not  quoted  hj  Hug  are  enclosed  between  brackets :  — 

[*'  Si  Septuaginta  interpretom,  pura  et  ut  ab  eis  in  Gnecom  versa  est,  editio  permancret, 
snperflue  me,  mi  Chromati,  episcoporam  sanctissime  atqne  doctissime,  impelleres,  at  tibi 
Hebrsea  volamina  Latino  sermono  tran&ferrem.  Quod  enim  semel  aores  hominum  occu- 
paverat,  et  nascentis  Ecdesiie  roboraverat  fidem,  justum  crat  etiam  nostro  silentio  com- 
probari.  Nunc  vero  cum  pro  varietate  regionum  diversa  feruntur  exemplaria,  et  germana 
ilia  antiquaque  translatio  comtpta  sit  atque  liolata,  nostii  arbitrii  pntas,  aut  ex  ploribus 
judicare  quid  Terum  sit,  aut  novum  opus  in  veteri  operc  cudere,  iiludentibusque  Judieis, 
comicum  ut  dicitur  oculis  configere].  Alexandria  et  ^gjptus  [in  Septuaginta  suis] 
Hesychium  landat  auctorem.  ||Constantinopoiis  usque  ad  Antiochiam,  Luciani  martyris 
exempkria  probatH  Mediss  inter  has  provincisB  Palestinos  codices  legunt,  quos  ab  Origine 
elaboratos  [Ensebius  et  Pamphilns  vulgaverunt :]  totusqne  orbis  hac  inter  se  triforia 
varietate  compugnai."  —  Fr»f.  in  Lib.  Paralipomenou  et  Contra  Rufl9num  ii.  27.  (ed« 
Yallarsi,  ii.  521,  622.)  Jerome  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Greek  versions  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  Origen  compared  in  his  Hexapla. 

The  latter  part  of  this,  containing  the  names  of  Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen,  is 
cited  by  Hug  in  eeparate  portions ;  but  instead  of  **  Alexandria  et  JSgyptus  in  Septua^ 
ginta  suit  Hesychium  laudat  auctorem,"  he  gives,  by  some  oversight  or  various  reaiding, 
'*  Alexandria  et  .£gyptns  ejus  opus  amplexi  sunt"    (Einleit  §  36.  p.  169.  ed.  1847.) 

To  show  how  widely  the  recension  spread  which  he  ascribed  to  Lucian,  he  quotes  a 
passage  from  Jerome's  Epistle  ad  Sunniam  et  Fretelam,  which,  with  the  context,  is  seen  to 
relate  to  the  Greek  Psalter,  and  not  to  the  New  Testament  at  alL  **  In  opere  Psalterii 
jnxta  digestionem  schedulae  vestrsB,  ubicumque  inter  Latinos  Gnecosque  contentio  est, 
quid  magis  Hebrseis  convcniat,  significem.    In  quo  {Hug  begins)  illud  brcvitcr  admonco^ 
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speaks  of  the  text  of  Hesychius  being  used  in  Egypt^  and  that  of 
Liucian  the  martyr  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople^  while  Palestine 
was  said  to  use  the  copies  of  Origen.  Those  passages  do  indeed 
speak  of  the  LXX. ;  but  Hug  ingeniously  applied  them  to  the  New 
Testament,  by  showing  that  «Jerome  had  also  spoken  of  those  codices 
of  the  New  Testament  which  took  their  names  from  Hesychius  and 
LiuciaUy  and  that  he  had  on  a  few  passages  in  the  same  part  of 
Scripture  appealed  to  the  codices  of  Origen. 

But  the  supposed  historical  ground  is  most  slender :  it  is  certain 
that  when  Jerome  says  that  the  Christian  world  divided  itself  (in  the 
Greek-speaking  countries)  into  three  portions,  following  the  copies  of 
Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen,  he  is  treating  of  the  LXX.,  and  of 
LXX.  only ;  and  when  he  mentions  **  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
bearing  the  names  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  upheld  by  the  perverse 
contention  of  some  men,"  he  cannot  mean  copies  diffused  through 
most  of  the  East,  as  their  recensions  of  the  LXX  actually  were,  nor 
can  he  speak  of  those  MSS.  with  approbation,  adding  as  he  does, 
that  **the  Scripture  previously  translated  into  the  languages  of 
many  nations  teaches  that  what  has  been  added  is  false."  Thus  the 
Hesychian  and  Lucianean  exemplars  of  the  New  Testament,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  and  however  they  got  to  bear  the  names 
of  those  men,  were  not  in  general  use,  were  upheld  by  but  a  few, 
and,  so  far  from  having  the  character  of  revision  and  accuracy,  they 
were  marked  by  addition.  It  is  probable  that  the  mention  of  such 
copies  by  Jerome,  and  not  their  actually  known  existence  and  cir- 
culation, led  to  the  condemnation  by  Pope  Gelasius,  **  The  Gospels 
which  Lucian  falsified,  apocrypha;  the  Gospels  which  Hesychius 
falsified,  apocrypha."* 

Thus  when  the  historical  grounds  of  external  testimony  in  favour 
of  Hug's  system  are  reduced  to  their  true  limits,  by  the  removal  of 
all  that  really  belongs  to  a  different  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the  basis 
was  most  narrow  and  precarious  on  which  he  sought  to  rear  so  vast 
and  extensive  a  superstructure.  Indeed  the  only  evidence  that  is 
really  applicable,  when  standing  alone,  tells  against  any  system  which 
makes  the  exemplars  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  an  integral  part,  and 
which  seeks  to  connect  them  with  what  was  extensively  read  and 
used  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

ut  sciatis  aliam  esse  editionem,  qaam  Origines,  et  Cffisariensis  Ensebins,  omnesque  Groecis 
tractatores  Kou^v,  id  est  communem  appellant,  atque  vulgatam,  et  a  plerisque  nanc  AovKiay6s 
dicitur  (Hug  ends  here)  ;  aliam  Septuaginta  interpretum  qtus  in  'E^avAoff  codicibos  re- 
peritur,"  &C.    (Ep.  cti.  ed.  Vallarsi.  i.  636.) 

In  looking  at  these  imperfect  and  ineon-ect  citations  applied  to  a  subject  whollj  different 
ftt>m  that  to  which  the  context  limits  them,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the  passages  must 
have  been  extracted  by  Hugybr  aomt  other  purpose,  and  that  afterwards,  by  some  mistake^ 
they  were  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 

*  The  following  are  the  only  authorities  for  supposing  recensions  of  Hesychius  and 
liucian  in  the  New  Testament :  — 

**  Pnetermitto  eos  codices,  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupates  paucorum  hominum 
asserit  perversa  contentio :  quibus  utique  nee  in  toto  (jhia  word  not  in  the  best  copies') 
Veteri  Instrumeute  post  Septuaginta  interpretes  emendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Novo  profuit 
emendasse:  cum  mnltarum  gentium  Unguis  Scriptura  ante  translata  doceat  falsa  esse 
qwe  addita  sunt." — Hieronymi  Pnefatio  in  quatuor  Evangelia  ad  Damasum. 

**  Evangelia  qme  fiilsavit  Lucianns  Apocrypha ;  Evangelia  qusB  falsavit  Hesychius  Apo- 
crypha."— Becrctum  Gclasii. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  Hesychius  who  put  forth  a  revision  of  the 
LXX«  was  the  Egyptian  bishop  of  that  name  who  was  put  to  death 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian :  Lucian  is  described  as  a  martyr 
who  suffered  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

But  even  though  the  historical  grounds  assumed  by  Hug  and  the 
nomenclature  thence  derived  be  untenable^  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  classes  or  recensions  which  he  sought  to 
establish  were  equally  void  of  real  existence.  It  is  therefore  needful 
to  examine  the  classification  itself  apart  from  the  theory  as  to  how  it 
originated. 

First,  then,  the  unrevised  text  or  /coivi^ :  this  Hug  considered  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospels  in  the  MSS.  D.  1.  13.  69. 124. ;  in  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  in  D.  E.  F.  G.,  and  in  the  Acts  in  D.  E.,  also  in  the  old  Latin 
and  Thebaic  versions ;  these  he  considered  as  presenting  the  form 
which  the  text  had  assumed  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century : 
he  also  assigned  the  Peshito  Syriac  to  the  same  class  of  text,  though 
in  9i,form  somewhat  different,  and  he  claimed  the  citations  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  as  belonging  to  it. 

To  the  recension  of  Hesychius  he  assigned  B.  C.  L.  of  the  Grospels, 
A.  B.  C.  17.  46.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  A.  B.  C.  40.  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  A.  C.  38.  in  the  Revelation ;  the  Memphitio 
version ;  and  the  citations  found  in  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Marcus  and  Macarius  the  monks,  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 

The  recension  of  Lucian  he  found  in  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V.,  and  the 
Moscow  Lectionaries  b.  and  h.  (of  MatthsBi's  notation),  as  well  as  in  the 
modern  MSS.  in  general;  in  the  Epistles  in  the  Codex  g.  (of  Matthsei), 
and  others  at  Moscow ;  and  in  the  Revelation  in  several  of  the  more 
recent  documents ;  in  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonic  versions^  and  in  the 
citations  of  Theophylact 

To  the  recension  of  Origen,  in  the  Gospels  Hug  ascribed  A.  EL  M. 
42.  106.  114.  116.  and  Matthsei's  no.  10. ;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
version ;  and  the  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chryeostom.  Beyond 
the  Gospels  he  considered  that  he  could  find  no  MS.  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  this  recension ;  though  he  thought  that  the  later  Syriac 
version  might  be  a  guide  in  discovering  sudh  copies ;  but  in  this  he 
owned  his  want  of  success. 

In  defining  the  characteristics  of  these  several  classes,  the  icoij^,  or 
unrevised,  has  been  sufiSciently  described ;  if,  however,  a  text  could 
be  assumed  as  being  that  of  which  the  account  given  would  hold  good, 
it  could  be  found  in  no  one  document  or  class  of  documents ;  for  as  the 
changes  introduced  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
locality,  its  form  must  have  been  as  varied  as  the  exemplars  in  which 
it  was  contained.  And,  except  in  including  the  Peshito  Syriac  under 
the  same  head  as  the  Codex  Bezee,  Hug's  system  allows  no  room 
for  this  varied  development  This  class  of  text,  the  supposed  Kotv/fy 
answers  very  nearly  to  Griesbach's  Western  recension;  including, 
besides,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  citations  of  Clement  and  Origen. 

Griesbach,  in  examining  the  hypothesis  of  Hug,  admitted  that 
there  was  a  measure  of  truth  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  text  of  the 
Peshito ;  that  is  to  say,  he  considered  that  that  ancient  version  had 
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got  into  the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  iis^  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Western  recension  had  sprung  np ; 
and  thus,  without  an  identity  of  text,  there  was  something  analogous 
in  the  two.  But  earnestly  did  he  oppose  the  notion  that  the  cita- 
tions of  Origen  should  be  referred  to  the  same  class,  and  he  gave 
good  and  valid  reasons  in  contradiction  to  such  a  view  even  on  Hug's 
own  principles  of  arrangement.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  readings 
of  Qngen  in  characteristic  pcLSsages  accord  not  with  D.  or  the  Latin 
texts,  but  with  what  Hug  called  the  recension  of  Hesychius.  But, 
on  the  other  hand.  Hug  showed  that  certain  citations  in  Clement 
and  in  Origen  do  accord  with  what  Griesbach  had  termed  Western 
readings.  This  led  to  some  important  results ;  for  Grriesbach,  by  an 
examination  of  many  passages,  made  it  appear  distinctiy  that  Origen 
had  at  different  times  used  MSS.  which  differed  from  each  other  as 
to  text;  and  thus  in  his  Commentaries  on  St.  John  he  employed  an 
Alexandrian  text,  while  in  those  on  St.  Matthew,  in  the  later  part 
of  his  life,  he  used  one  containing  Western  readings ;  and  in  other 
places  he  varies  in  his  citations,  and  occasionally  mentions  the  varia- 
tions of  his  copies. 

As  Origen  had  been  originally  a  kind  of  index  on  Griesbach's 
system  for  pointing  out  the  Alexandrian  text,  these  admissions  or 
reconsiderations  were  very  injurious  to  that  defined  scheme;  for 
they  did  much  to  remove  the  land-marks  which  he  had  himself 
erected  to  denote  the  extent  of  each.  But  Hug  himself  was  also 
led  in  considering  Griesbach's  remarks  to  express  an  opinion  which 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  his  arrangement;  for  he  quotes  the 
judgment  of  Griesbach  respecting  Origen: — ^'A  very  distinguished 
scholar  has  remarked,  that  on  the  whole  he  approaches  very  near  to 
the  text  of  the  MS.  L.  For  if  we  take  away  from  D.  its  greatest 
aberrations  there  stands  out  to  view  a  text  very  like  that  of  Cod.  L."  ^ 

The  Hcsychian  recension  of  Hug  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  the  Alexandrian  of  Griesbach ;  the  difference  that  he  appears, 
however,  to  make  is  that  which  the  removal  from  it  of  so  many  of 
the  citations  of  Origen  would  produce.  But  it  was  needful  to  Hug's 
system  to  distinguish  between  those  quotations  and  this  recension ; 
for  as  Hesychius  suffered  in  the  earlier  years  of  ihe  fourth  century, 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  establish  if  he  were  to  admit  that  his  recension  had  been  employed 
eighty  years  before.  And  this  was  a  strong  point  with  Griesbach 
in  his  remarks  on  the  subject ;  for  this  alone  overset  the  supposed 
historical  basis  which  Hug  had  laid.  This  text  was  certtunly  used  in 
Egypt :  but  an  Hesychian  text  was  that  adopted  in  that  country ; 
this  then  must  be  the  Hesychian  text,  if  the  historical  notes  related 
to  the  New  Testament  at  all.  But  as  this  text  was  in  fact  used  in 
Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Hesychius,  the  links  in  the  chain  of  hy* 
pothesis  become  snapped  asunder. 

>  **  £in  sehr  angeflehener  Gelehrter  beobacbtet  bat,  das  er  sicb  im  Oanzen  mebr  dcr 
Handscbrift  L  anDJttiere.  Denn  wenn  wir  die  groasern  Abweichnngen  ans  D  entfemen. 
ao  tritt  ein  Text  heiror  der  jenem  des  Codex  L  sebr  ahnlicb  ist."— Hug,  Einloitung, 
f36.  p.  172. 

VOL.  IT.  G 
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Hug  considered  this  text  to  be  a  kind  of  thorough  revision^  un- 
dertaken by  a  critical  scholar ;  but  whether  he  made  alterations  in 
the  text  from  a  comparison  of  copies,  or  from  his  own  judgment,  he 
leaves  undetermined:  if  the  former,  then  it  would  follow  that,  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  confusion  of  the  Koivri  SKSo<n9,  some  copies  con- 
tained a  better  text ;  if  the  latter,  then  it  would  only  be  a  conjectural 
procedure,  injuring  still  more  what  was  already  injured*  It  may  be 
that  Hesychius  and  the  other  revisers  are,  upon  this  theory,  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  into  general  use  readings  from  copies  which 
they  considered  to  be  more  correct  than  those  commonly  employed. 
If  we  must  assume  actual  recensions  in  early  times,  the  best  theory 
probably  would  be  that  which  represented  critics  as  selecting  the  most 
accurate  copies  which  they  could  find  of  the  text  that  was  current 
in  their  own  country.  They  might  be  conscious  of  no  alterations 
except  those  which  were  springing  up  in  their  own  days  frt>m  the 
blunders  of  copyists ;  and  these  mey  misht  correct  with  care,  and 
then  their  own  exemplars  might  be  used  by  others,  from  the  known 
pains  which  had  been  taken  in  eliminating  transcriptural  error.  It  is 
doubtful  in  the  extreme  whether  we  can  suppose  more  than  this  to 
have  been  ever  accomplished ;  and  there  are  no  grounds  whatever 
for  ascribing  the  Alexandrian  text  to  the  labours  of  Hesychius,  or 
of  any  otiier  one  critic  who  ever  lived.  Had  such  extensive  re- 
vision ever  been  undertaken,  and  had  its  results  been  received,  more 
definite  traces  would  have  been  left  in  the  history  of  the  text :  it 
would  not  have  been  only  recorded  in  two  doubtful  and  depreciatory 
sentences. 

Hug's  recension  of  Lucian  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  of  Griesbach,  at  least  by  assuming  the  latter  in  the  form 
which  it  seems  to  have  acquired  in  after  times.  Hug  laid  down  that 
the  basis  of  this  recension  was  the  koiv^  IsKhoais  as  it  existed  in 
Syria,  and  on  this  ground  (which  he  thought  tiiat  he  had  proved)  he 
maintained  that  tiie  text  must  be  that  of  X«ucian.  This  involves  no 
impossibility  on  any  ground  of  chronology;  but  the  proof  is  wanting. 
The  relation  between  this  form  of  text,  and  the  country  to  which  he 
assigned  it,  he  maintained  from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  which 
the  i^eshito  Syriac  agrees  with  this  recension  in  opposition  to  Alex- 
andrian copies :  thus,  by  assuming  that  the  Peshito  represents  the 
Koivtf  as  read  in  Syria,  he  thought  that  he  could  account  for  the 
formation  of  tiiis  recension  as  a  revision  of  it.  Hug  describes  the 
supposed  procedure  of  Lucian  just  as  if  he  had  seen  the  whole ;  and 
by  admitting  that  readings  not  in  the  Peshito,  nor  yet  in  the  other 
old  recensions,  are  found  in  this,  he  shows  tiiat  it  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  strictiy  in  this  manner.  He  may  be  quite  correct  in 
supposing  that  Antioch  was  the  place  where  it  sprung  up ;  but  to 
attribute  its  formation  to  any  thing  more  than  the  common  pro- 
cedings  of  copyists,  is  a  refinement  not  sustained  by  proofs  or  by 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Griesbach,  after  weighing  Hug's  argu- 
ments, thought  that  the  Constantinopolitan  form  of  text  had  sprung 
up  from  a  combination  of  the  readings  used  in  different  parts  and  by 
different  persons.    He  accounted  for  the  many  resemblances  between 
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this  text  and  the  Peshito  Syriac  by  supposing  that  that  version  had 
been  revised  by  the  aid  of  Greek  MSS.  of  this  kind.  And  all  the 
researches  of  Hug,  when  properly  used,  went  to  show  that  this  was 
the  real  character  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text ;  it  might  be  said 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  more  ancient  readings  that  the  common 
dialect^  imv^,  of  the  Greeks  did  to  the  previously  existing  modes  of 
speech. 

Hitherto  Hug  had  done  no  more  than  re-arrange  the  previously 
rec<^nised  families  or  classes  of  text;  but  in  his  fourth  class  or  third 
recension,  the  Origenian,  he  devised  a  something  not  easy  to  be 
defined.  We  know  what  is  meant  when  we  hear  of  a  MS.  of  the 
Alexandrian,  Western,  or  Constantinopolitan  recensions  of  Gbriesbach, 
or  of  the  /coivijs  the  Hesychian  or  Lucianean  of  Hug ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  define  the  Origenian  text  or  readings  of  this  latter- 
mentioned  critic 

It  is  granted  that  the  citations  of  Origen  do  not  accord  with  this 
assumed  recension;  but  for  this  Hug  accounts  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  undertaking  of  his  latter  days,  after  his  works  had 
been  completed.  How  then  can  a  text  be  found  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  Origen  as  its  author?  Hug  appeals  to  what  Jerome  had 
written  concerning  the  LXX,,  stating  tiiat  the  countries  between 
Egypt  and  Antioch  use  the  Palestinian  MSS.,  elaborated  by  Origen. 
This  (as  before^  he  transfers  to  the  New  Testament,  and  Ihien  seeks 
for  Miss,  whicn  will  in  his  opinion  answer  the  description :  as  being 
intermediate  tit  text  between  the  readings  of  Antioch  and  Egypt, 
they  were  what  he  expected  would  be  found  in  the  region  locally 
interposed.  And  as  the  later  Syriac  seemed  to  be  related  to  the 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  in  that  language  made  from  the 
Hexaplar  text  of  Origen,  this  version  (he  thought)  afforded  a  cri- 
terion of  the  text  used  by  that  &ther. 

But  here  we  have  ingenuity  vainly  employed ;  for  all  that  could 
be  said  of  the  very  few  MS&  which  he  ascribes  to  this  recension, 
is  that  they  present  features  belonging  apparently  to  a  transition 
state ;  so  tnat  if  they  rightiy  form  a  class  or  a  recension,  several 
of  those  which  he  has  placed  either  under  the  Koivr^  or  the  Hesychian 
should  also  occupy  a  similar  place.  Again,  some  of  the  Hesychian 
contain  mixtures  of  the  readings  which  he  termed  Lucianean ;  why 
then  do  not  they  take  their  ^aces  as  a  distinct  family  ?  Also,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  how  it  is  tiiat  the  ancients,  who  tell  us  so  much 
of  the  Biblical  labours  of  Origen,  say  not  one  word  about  the  weari- 
some undertaking  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
in  his  latter  days  ?  And  if  Origen  did  indeed  crown  his  years  of 
toil  and  study  by  thus  recording  the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  true  text  of  the  New  Testament,  would  it  not  be  at  least  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  given  forth  a  text  very  littie  resembling 
that  which  he  had  used  in  any  part  of  his  life  ?  and  even  in  some  places 
contradicting  the  readings  which  he  expressly  mentions^  in  some  even 
of  his  later  works,  as  being  that  of  the  Greek  copies?  These 
remarks  and  inquiries  are  equally  applicable  whichever  of  the  docu- 
ments said  to  contain  this  text  may  be  assumed  as  its  genuine  form : 

a  s 
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for  so  vague  is  the  whole  theory  respecting  it^  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular parity  or  mutual  resemblance  between  liie  MSS.  which  Hug 
brings  together  as  constituting  this  one  dass.  Most  of  them  belong 
just  as  much  to  the  ConstantinopoUtan  family  (or  that  of  Lucian)  as 
those  which  Hug  names  under  tliat  head. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  Hug's  position  to  find  a  Palestinian  re* 
cension,  as  one  of  the  thi^e  classes  of  revised  text ;  and  therefore  he 
found  it  here.  One  strong  point  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
these  documents  contain  a  text  of  Palestine,  given  forth  (according 
to  Hug's  supposition)  by  Pierius  and  Pamphilus  from  Origen's  MSS., 
is  found  in  the  character  of  the  citations  of  Eusebius,  who  uses  a  text 
generally  Alexandrian. 

Twice,  indeed,  Jerome  appeals  to  the  exemplars  of  Origen ;  but 
this  expression  does  not  prove  that  anv  such  recension  existed,  but 
merely  tiiat  there  were  copies  which  Ongen  had  used :  in  one  place 
he  joins  the  name  of  Pierius  with  that  of  Origen. 

These  probabilities  are  strong  i^ainst  tiie  hypothesis  of  an  Origen- 
ian  recension ;  but  these  are  not  all ;  for  Origen  himself  in  one  of 
his  later  works  disclaims  such  an  undertaking  as  one  that  could  not 
be  carried  out  ^ ;  he  knew  that  copies  differed,  he  stated  the  fact,  but 
how  to  apply  a  critical  remedy  was  utterly  unknown  to  him.  This 
statement  from  himself  might  have  sufficed  to  hinder  such  a  work 
being  attributed  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  really  formed  such  a  recen- 
sion, in  the  text  of  which  he  contradicted  all  that  he  had  definitely 
stated  for  forty  years  to  be  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  (as  would 
have  been  the  case  on  the  supposition  before  us),  it  would  infer  either 
that  his  judgment  in  this  close  of  his  life  was  impaired,  or  else  that  he 
had  acted  the  critic,  by  using  an  unwarrantable  licence  of  conjecture. 

Thus  the  theories  of  Hug  possess  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
value.  They  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  whole  subject  by  Gries- 
bach,  who  entered  on  it  in  a  spirit  of  rare  candour :  the  result  is  given 
in  the  Meletemata  prefixed  to  his  latest  work  (Commentarius  criticus, 
part  ii.)  in  1811.  He  tiiere  refuted  some  of  the  positions  of  Hug, 
expressed  his  dissent  from  others,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted 
that  his  own  system  required  certain  modifications.     He  utterly 

1  In  his  Commentary  on  St  Matthew,  he  questions,  on  internal  probabilities,  whether 
the  words  in  chap.  xix.  19.,  hrfvarfiirns  rhv  wXrialoy  aov  &5  cfavrSp,  are  really  part  of  the 
genuine  text  (a  thing  which,  on  grounds  of  critical  evidence,  need  not  be  doubted) ;  and 
then  he  speaks  of  the  diversities  of  copies :  ical  c2  fUr  fi^  xai  r*p\  (kKK»v  woXX&w  tta^yla 
^v  vpbs  &XAi|\a  r&if  iarrtypdipafv  H^t  vdrra  r^  mtr^  Murdatop  fi^  trvi^Sciy  Jl^i^Aoif,  6fu>iws 
9k  Ka\  rii  Aotv^  e&oyy^ia,  k&v  iurtfiris  ris  1[^^€p  that  6  iirovoStv  ivravQa  wpoffff^ti^tu^  oIk 
H/yiifUvriv  6irh  rod  vtar^pos  rphs  rhy  w\o6irtoy  t^v  "  iiyaiHia'tts  rhr  ir\ri<riov  trov  &f  vtavrSy  ** 
iyroKfyp '  vvy\  tk  9i|Aor({rc  iroAA^  y^Tfovw  ^  r&y  hniypd^v  Zubpopd^  •Irt  iarh  ^aBvfiica  riy&y 
ypcupivvt  cfrc  drb  r^A/uift  riy&y  fioXBripas  r^s  8iop9«^e»f  rQy  ypaipofUpmyf  cfrc  icol  ierh  r&y  tk 
iavrois  Soicovyra  iv  rp  SiopO^ct  vpoariBfyrmy  ^  h^patpolnrrw.  r^r  iJuky  oZy  4y  ro7s  iarriypi' 
^HHs  T^s  iroXcuat  BuxBiiicqs  Siapowiay,  9cov  SiS^yror,  tfipofity  licreurBcu,  xptrjipl^  xpmcdfiwoi  ratt 
^ocxoTi  iK^trto'ip.  icr.X. — (iii  671.  De  la  Rue).  This  implies  pretty  plainly  that  no  such 
method  had  been  devised,  at  least  by  Origen  himself,  for  forming  a  recension  of  the  text 
o.f  the  New  Testament.  The  old  Latin  translator  of  Origen  has  here,  *'  In  exemplaribus 
autem  Novi  Testamenti,  hoc  ipsum  me  posse  facere  sine  pericnlo  non  pntavi.**  Kven  if 
this  be  not  a  genuine  clause,  which  has  been  lost  in  the  Greek,  it  is  an  apt  commentary ; 
and  it  shows  that  the  ancients  were  wholly  unconscious  of  any  such  work  having  been 
undertaken  by  Origen.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  that  any  modem  writers  should  have 
adopted  such  a  theory  with  regard  to  Origen. 
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doubted  the  historical  basis  and  nomenclature  assumed  by  Hug ;  he 
disproved  the  notion  of  any  recension  by  Origen,  especially  such  a 
one  as  Hug  had  defined.  And,  although  he  stOl  considered  that  the 
establishment  of  recensions,  as  such,  was  essential  to  drawing  true 
results  from  textual  criticism,  he  now  thought  that,  except  perhaps 
his  own  Alexandrian  class,  there  was  none  to  which  that  name  would 
in  strictness  apply. 

And  this  leads  to  the  inquiry  how  far  such  a  thing  can  be  shown 
as  actual  textual  revision  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  early 
days.  Is  there  any  real  evidence  of  such  procedures  on  the  part  of 
Christian  scholars?  Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  after  a  MS.  had 
been  written  it  passed  (or  ought  to  have  done  so)  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  was  called  6  dyri^dXXtov,  And  the  business  of  such 
properly  was  to  revise  what  had  been  written  so  as  to  make  it 
according  to  the  copy  (just  as  a  modem  press-corrector  does).  This 
name  or  occupation,  as  well  as  that  of  a  SiopOamjs,  occurs  in  the 
subscriptions  yet  found  in  Biblical  MSS. :  as  to  these,  however,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  existing  subscriptions  are  often,  if  not 
always,  copies  from  that  which  had  been  originally  appended  to  a 
MS. ;  so  that  though  it  seems  occasionally  that  some  particular  copy 
had  been  revised  or  examined  by  some  known  individual,  the  attest-^ 
ation  proper fy  belongs  to  some  more  ancient  MS.  from  which  Avhat 
we  possess  has  been  derived. 

The  subscription  of  a  MS.  (itself  of  the  eleventh  century)  from 
which  Zai  agni  published  the  divisions  and  smnmaries  employed  by 
Euthalius,  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  runs  thus :  —  dvrs^ 
fiKij07f  Se  ratv  irpd^ecov  kuI  Ka0o7uK&v  hrurroKSiV  to  ^tfiKiov  irpof  rd 
djcpi/Si)  avriypa^a  rrJ9  ev  Kcua'apeta  ^ipKuodrjKri^  ^vaefilov  rod  Ilafjb- 
if>iKov^  And  tiie  subscription  of  the  ancient  Coislin  fragments  (H. 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles)  is  of  a  similar  kind ;  avrs/SK'^Oij  Se  17  /3i/3\j09 
*rrp6s  TO  iv  Kauraplif  avrlrfpaAf^ov  ttjb  PipKtodrjKfqi  rov  arflov  Tia^CKjov 
^eipl  ysypafifiipov. 

In  other  MSS.  the  work  of  the  hiop6(arrjs  is  also  mentioned,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  some  difference.  The  following 
are  subscriptions  appended  to  portions  of  the  LXX.  version :  from 
the  end  of  Esther  copied  from  ircCKavoyrarov  \Cav  canlrfpa^v  in  the 
Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  (of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century)  added 
by  a  later  hand  (of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century),  fisrsKijfjupOrf  fcal 
Biop0<i0rj  irphs  rd  'Efa-TrXa  ^Cipir/ivovs  inr*  avrov  Suif>p0w/jk8va.  'Aktcd- 
vlvo9  6fio\oyririj9  dmifiaKsVy  IldfMl>iKo9  Biopdcoaa  to  r8vyo9  kv  rrj 
^vXcue^.  At  the  end  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Codex  Marechallianus  is 
found,  fiereXi^^r)  diro  dvTirypd<f>ov  rov  'Afi/3a  'AiroXKivapiov  tov 
/coivol3idpxov»  kv  &  KadvTTOKsiTa^  ratrra,  fjLSTe\i^<l>0fj  diro  r&p  Kord  rds 
stcioasis  i^a*ir\S)Vy  koX  huapOddi]  diro  t&v  *ilpiyivov9  avrov  rsTpairk&Vy 
artva  koI  airov  X^'^P^  SidpOomo^  fcol  iaxoXur/pd^yrfro,  0  Rifci^ios  ^70) 
ayoKia  irapiOrjKo,     TLdfi^tXos  koX  Eivaffiiof  iSioDpOdaavro. 

The  work  of  a  itopOum^^  may  apparently  be  regarded  as  more 
critical  than  that  of  the  mere  dvTi,^aKK(av  i  the  latter  answering 

1  Zacagni  Collectanea  Monomeniorum  Yeterum.  Bomo,  1698,  p.  513. 
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rather  to  one  who  read  by  copy,  the  former  to  him  who  used  a 
critical  judgment;  and  thus  from  him  might  arise  naturally  such 
results  as  would  be  introduced  by  a  comparison  of  various  copies :  a 
transcript  made  from  some  exemplar,  when  corrected  by  means  of 
another,  would  produce  a  modified  text.  And  this  may  account  for  the 
alterations  made  in  various  MSS. :  when  first  written  the  comparer 
would  examine  it  with  the  copy,  so  as  to  exclude  mere  clerical  errors : 
but  when  at  any  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  correctory  the 
alterations  would  be  of  a  different  kind ;  for  then  readings  would  be 
changed  to  suit  what  might  be  found  in  the  text  or  margin  of  anotlier 
exemplar.  And  this  process  may  be  noticed  in  many  MSS.,  where 
the  corrections  show  that  many  successive  hands  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  it. 

But  we  have  no  proof  that  any  Biop0iar^9  ever  made  a  formal 
revision  of  the  Greex  New  Testament,  such  as  were  executed  by 
several  with  regard  to  the  LXX. ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  proved  is, 
that  MSS.  were  transcribed  from  some  well-known  exemplar,  such 
as  that  in  the  library  of  Cssarea,  or  else  were  compared  with  it  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  exemplar  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr 
was  one  containing  such  a  text  as  had  been  used  by  Origen,  even  if 
it  were  not  a  copy  which  had  belonged  to  that  laborious  critic :  no 
doubt  it  was  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  interpolations  and  ad*- 
ditions  of  which  so  much  complaint  had  been  made ;  but  that  it  was 
strictly  a  recension  cannot  be  shown,  and  if  it  had  any  connection 
with  Origen,  the  contrary  may  be  regarded  as  very  certain.  It  was 
probably  to  such  a  copy  at  Cffisarea  that  Jerome  appealed  when  he 
spoke  of  the  exemplars  of  Origen  and  Pierius. 

If  any  theory  were  admissible  on  which  to  rest  a  conjectural 
recension^  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Pamphilus  has  been 
passed  by ;  for  copies  are  again  and  again  stated  to  be  taken  from 
his,  and  we  know  that  he  prepared  many  codices,  and  was  diligent 
in  circulating  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ^ — no  doubt  such  as  he  con- 
sidered to  be  correct;  but  it  has  been  rightly  seen  that  his  having 
transcribed  a  copy  with  his  own  hand  is  wholly  different  from  his 
having  made  a  recension  of  the  text  Hug,  indeed,  does  suppose* 
that  uie  recension  of  Origen  was  thus  published  by  Pamphilus ;  but 
this  conjecture  does  not  hold  well  with  another  part  of  his  theory,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  recension  of  Origen  never  had  any  wide 
or  general  circulation ;  for  it  is  clear  that  this  Caesarean  exemplar 
was  used  by  many,  and  from  the  connection  of  Eusebius  with  Pam- 
philus in  his  Biblical  studies  and  labours,  and  hb  residence  at 
Csesarea,  it  is  difficult  for  any  to  advance  that  the  copies  which  he 
sent  to  the  churches  at  Constantinople  contained  a  text  which  he 
supposed  to  be  different. 

^  The  following  is  part  of  an  extract  given  by  Jerome  from  the  third  book  of  Enscbins's 
Life  of  FamphUus :  — '*  Quia  studiosormn  amicus  non  fait  Pamphili  ?  Si  qnos  videbat  ad 
▼ictum  necessarinm  indigere,  pnebebat  large  qnn  potcrat.  Scriptnras  qnoqae  sanctas  non 
ad  legendom  tantum,  sed  et  ad  habendmn,  tribnebat  promptissime.  Nee  solnm  yiris,  sed 
et  feminis,  qoas  Tidiraet  lectioni  deditas.  Unde  et  mnltos  codices  praeparabat,  ut  qnom 
necessitas  popoicinet  yolentibus  largiretur.''— -Ckmtra  Ruffinam,  lib.  i  9.  (ed.  YaUarsiy 
ii.  465.) 
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Up  to  the  middle,  then,  of  the  third  century,  we  find,  from  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  that  there  was  no  revised  text  of  the  New 
Testament;  in  the  banning  of  the  fourth,  we  meet  with  nothing 
more  than  particular  exemplars  used  to  copy  other  MSS.  from,  but 
nothing  that  looks  like  a  standard  of  appeal ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  certain  that  Jerome  knew  nothing  of  any  such 
text :  had  known  recensions  existed,  they  would  have  afforded  him 
no  small  aid  in  his  revision  of  the  Latin  translation :  it  would  have 
been  also  surprising,  if  he  had  known  of  such  recensions y  that  he  had 
said  not  one  word  on  the  subject,  when  noticing  differences  of 
reading  in  particidar  copies. 

Thus  we  are  without  any  historical  grounds  for  maintaining  that 
such  recensions  of  the  New  Testament  were  made,  as  we  know  to 
have  been  executed  of  the  LXX.  One  simple  reason  may  be 
specified  for  this:  in  the  LXX.,  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  afforded 
what  some  might  regard  as  a  standard  of  appeal,  and  what  others 
might  consider  to  be  materials  for  critical  correction;  and  thus 
revised  texts  were  actually  formed,  in  which,  however,  the  real 
LiXX,  was  more  and  more  mixed  with  portions  of  the  other  Greek 
versions.  It  is  well  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  that  there 
were  no  means  of  subjecting  it  to  any  such  process,  for  if  there  had 
been,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  suffered  even  more  than  it  has  from 
the  proceedings  of  transcribers,  and  the  attempts  at  local  emendation 
and  correction. 

For  a  while  the  theories  of  Hug  obtained  a  considerable  reception 
amongst  German  Biblical  scholars :  Eichhorn,  for  instance,  generally 
agreed  with  his  classification,  not,  however,  receiving  as  proved  an 
Origenian  recension.  His  arrangement  was,  an  unrevised  text  in 
Asia,  and  with  some  differences  in  Africa ;  a  recension  of  the  first 
by  Lucian,  of  the  second  by  Hesychius,  and  a  mixture  of  both  texts. 
The  admission,  however,  of  a  recension  by  Origen  with  the  arrange^ 
ment  is  needed  if  the  basis  of  the  system  be  at  all  firm ;  and  thus 
Eichhorn's  modification  has  still  less  to  recommend  it  than  the 
classification  proposed  by  Hug. 

From  all  the  discusdons  there  arose  this  benefit,  that  facts  were 
more  diligently  sifted,  and  thus  more  firmly  apprehended,  and  that 
all  in  early  wnters  that  eould  bear  on  the  history  of  recensions,  or 
of  the  state  of  the  text  at  particular  periods,  was  clearly  brought 
forward.  But  this  was  not  obtained  without  such  a  process  of  ex- 
amination as  showed  how  groundless  are  many  theories,  and  how 
critics  had  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  views  passages  and  state- 
ments which  really  applied  to  things  that  were  very  different.  The 
general  result  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  tenability  of  Grriesbach's  system, 
but  without  any  decided  feeling  as  to  what  ought  to  take  its  place, 
or  what  modifications  it  should  receive. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  KB0BNSION8. — THROKEBS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THOSE  OF 

GRIESBAOH  AND  HUG. 

In  tliis  country^  the  subject  of  recensions  'was  looked  at  in  a 
rather  peculiar  point  of  view.  The  system  of  Griesbach  had  been 
promulgated  amongst  us  through  the  translation  of  Michaelis's  In- 
troduction, with  notes  by  Herbert  Marsh  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough),  and  subsequently  by  his  Lectures  on  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism. The  results  of  Griesbach's  critical  revision  of  the  text  were 
diffused  in  this  country,  both  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  own 
edition  (a  large  portion  of  which  on  superior  paper,  provided  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  was  prepared  expressly  for  English  use),  by  an 
early  reprint,  and  by  White's  Synopsis  Crisefi>s  Griesbachianas.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  anything  which  looked  like  innovation 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  discussion,  and  thus  the  work  of 
Dr.  Laurence  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel)  in  1814,  assailing 
the  systematic  classification  of  MSS.  adopted  by  Griesbach,  was  what 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  to  be  called  forth.  And  this 
work  has  long  been  considered  in  this  country  as  the  especial  refu- 
tation of  Griesbach's  system.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  importance 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  its  plan,  contents,  and  mode  of  argu- 
mentation. 

In  the  former  part  Dr.  Laurence  speaks  of  Griesbach's  edition, 
the  hopes  which  Unitarians  had  formed  respecting  it^  and  how  those 
hopes  had  been  disappointed,  from  his  not  rejecting  or  marking  as 
doubtful  a  single  passage  which  bears  on  the  divinitv  of  Christ, 
which  had  not  been  similarly  noted  before  Griesbach  was  born. 
As  to  such  passages  (he  says)  ^^they  have  merely  acquired  the  ad- 
ditional support  of  another  individual ;  of  one  whom  they  hold  in 
equal  admiration  and  contempt, — admiration  for  his  critical,  and  con- 
tempt for  lus  theological  talents."  (p.  5.)  But  as  the  classification 
of  Griesbach,  and  the  mode  of  estimating  readings  in  accordance 
with  it,  were  liable  to  such  misconception  and  misapplication,  and 
were  "  so  readily  convertible  to  party  purposes,"  Dr.  Laurence  set 
himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  examine  and  to  refute  the  system 
itself.  Dogmatic  grounds  thus  lay  at  the  root  of  Laurence's  rt:- 
futation;  and  the  oias  thence  derived  may  be  discerned  in  some 
parts  of  the  work  thus  introduced.  He  gives  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  such  classifications,  tracing  them  through  Bengel  and  Semler,  to 
Griesbach's  earlier  publications.  On  arriving  at  the  point  of  his 
maintaining  three  recensions,  he  states  his  primary  exception  to  the 
system :  how  do  we  know  that  there  were  three  f  if  the  variety  had 
been  greater  (so  that^ve  or  six  had  been  proposed),  would  not  this 

>  This  was  supposed  to  be  tbe  reason  whj  it  was  so  mnch  patronised  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  whose  sentiments  were  well  known.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  explicit 
declarations  of  Qriesbach  on  the  subject  should  have  been  either  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
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imitation  necessa;rily  lead  in  applloation  to  false  results  ?  He  goes, 
indeed,  rather  too  fSur  in  saying  that  Griesbach  ^'admitted  that  were 
exist  more  than  three  principal  texts,  perhaps  five  or  six ; "  for  this  was 
bat  a  statement  introduced  into  the  progress  of  an  inquiry,  and  his 
conclusion  had  been,  that  but  three  such  classes  could  be  definitely 
established  from  existing  documents.  But  on  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation laid  down,  and  their  want  of  historical  certainty,  Laurence 
argues  well  and  forcibly,  entering,  as  he  says,  his  '^  protest  against 
the  substitution  of  absolute  decision  for  conjectural  probability.'' 
(p.  25.)  In  another  part  of  the  work  he  says,  ^^  I  have  remarked 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Alexandrian  text  is  at  best  but  pro* 
blematical ;  and  so  I  apprehend  it  must  continue  to  be,  until  the 
contrary  position  be  proved  by  a  characteristical  collection  of  Alex- 
andrian readings,  contradistinguished  from  those,  not  only  of  the 
Byzantine,  but  also  of  the  Western  text  When  Griesbach  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  preparing  a  critical  edition,  and  even  a 
corrected  text,  of  the  New  Testament,  upon  a  novel  hypothesis,  he 
ought  surely  to  have  placed  its  accuracy  beyond  the  possibility  of 
objection,  before  he  attempted  its  reduction  to  practice  as  an  un- 
erring rule  of  textual  criticism :  not  to  have  proceeded  upon  the 
bare  probability  of  conjecture,  but  to  have  previously  grounded 
himself  upon  sure  demonstration.  The  Alexandrian  text  consti- 
tutes the  main  pin,  which  holds  together  the  complicated  machinery 
of  his  system.  This,  therefore,  he  should  have  first  incontrovertibly 
established;  but  the  position  still  remains  exposed  to  many  great 
and  serious  objections."  (p.  124.) 

This  is  well  stated  with  regard  to  his  system;  but  Dr.  Laurence 
does  not  draw,  as  might  have  been  done,  a  distinction  between  the 
facts  which  Griesbach  maintained,  and  the  deductions  which  he 
based  on  them ;  for  unless  this  difference  be  fairly  stated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  subject  aright.  To  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  laying  down  a  line  of  known  and  marked  distinction 
between  texts  called  Alexandrian,  and  Western,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  disproving  that  there  is  an  habitual  variety  of  reading 
between  documents  which  generally  agree  with  the  Memphitic 
version,  and  those  which  accord  with  the  Latin  translations.  The 
sailor  does  not  confound  the  British  Channel  with  St.  George's, 
although  in  the  waste  of  waters  there  is  no  sea-mark  ofi*  the  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  to  portion  out  what  precisely  belongs  to  each. 
And  Griesbach,  three  years  before  Dr.  Laurence's  volume  appeared  \ 
had  himself  shown  far  more  convincingly  than  was  done  by  the 
latter  writer,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western 
texts  could  not  be  so  absolutely  separated  as  they  had  been  done  in 
his  earlier  works.  Grriesbach  showed  this  by  giving  distinct  proofs ; 
whereas  Laurence  was  content  with  combating  the  mode  ^  proof 
previously  adopted.  Such  argumentations  might  silence,  but  in 
themselves  they  never  could  convince  ;  for  all  know  that  an  opinion 
may  be  true,  though  the  reason  assigned  by  an  advocate  may  be 

*  Prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  his  OommentariuB  Criticiu,  pablUhod  in  181 1. 
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fallacious.  Laurence  did  not  propound  a  distinct  theory  of  his  own ; 
he  contented  himself  with  throwing  out  hints:  thus  he  calls  the 
Western  text,  "  that  mighty  rod  of  Aaron,  ever  ready  to  swallow  the 
feebler  rods  of  Egypt."  (p.  90.)  And,  in  speaking  of  the  points 
which  Griesbach  had  indicated,  in  which  the  Western  text  accorded 
with  the  Alexandrian  readings,  he  says  **  Should  we  not  rather 
contend  that  they  are  more  probably  Western  9  They  are  certainly 
common  to  both  classes,  and  seem  likely  to  have  been  adopted  by  one 
of  them  from  the  other :  but  as  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrian 
class  has  not  been  proved,  and  as  the  stream  of  evidence  is  far 
greater  on  the  side  of  the  Western,  it  appears,  I  apprehend,  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  latter  eidiibits  the  original,  and 
the  former  the  adopted  readings.  The  respect  paid  to  the  Western 
text  was  always  considerable,  and  the  sphere  of  its  action  extensive ; 
rather  therefore  should  we  conceive,  that,  instead  of  gravitating 
towards  another,  it  attracted  every  tiding  within  its  own  influence 
towards  its  own  centre."    (p.  128.) 

As  far,  then,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  suggestions  thrown  out, 
it  appears  that  Laurence  thought  that  all  the  more  ancient  docu- 
ments had  been  subjected  to  a  Western  influence.  A  theory,  like  that 
of  Wetstein,  that  tiiey  had  all  of  them  been  altered  to  conform  them 
to  the  Latin  readings^ ^  is  the  only  one  which  would  accord  with 
Laurence's  mistrustful  hints. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Laurence's  work  is  occupied  with  a 
refutation  of  the  mode  of  classification  adopted  by  Griesbach:  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  conclusions  of  that  critic  might  be 
reversed,  if  the  "  received  text "  were  adopted  (as  of  course  it  was 
not  by  Griesbach)  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  He  seeks  to 
prove  that  each  monument  of  the  Alexandrian  text,  if  compared  with 
that  text  itself,  and  also  with  that  commonly  received,  will  be  found 
more  closely  to  resemble  the  latter  than  the  former;  and  thus 
Laurence  concludes  that,  on  Griesbach's  principles  of  classification, 
it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Byzantine  ramily.  But  in  Laurence's 
argument  there  are  two  fallacies :  first,  he  here  assiunes  (what  else- 
where he  rightly  says  that  Griesbach  denies)  that  any  one  document 
can  be  considered  to  present  the  Alexandrian  text  pure  and  unmixed; 
and  secondly  (what  is  of  far  more  importance),  the  truth  of  the 
case  does  not  depend  on  the  calculations  of  aCTcements  of  readings, 
as  given  in  Griesbach's  "  Symbolse  Criticae,"  being  correct  or  other- 
wise :  phenomena  continue  to  be  true  even  though  they  may  have 
been  explained  on  wrong  principles. 

But  the  inaccuracy  of  the  mode  of  investigation  adopted  by 
Laurence  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  results.  No  process  of  legiti- 
mate induction  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  MSS.  as  A. 
C.  17.  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  contain  a  Byzantine  text  No  number  of 
agreements  in  reading  of  these  MSS.,  or  of  the  citations  of  Origen, 
with  the  later  copies  in  general  in  places  of  small  importance  (such 
as  orthography  of  words,  minor  coincidences,  common  errors  of 

>  The  sabject  of  the  soKuiUcd  Latinising  of  Greek  MSS.  will  be  diwnined  ia  the  sabfle* 
qucnt  chapter. 
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copyists  &c.)9  could  be  put  in  the  scale  so  as  to  preponderate  against 
the  marked  difference  when  characteristic  readings  are  under  consi- 
deration. In  fact,  the  argument  was  evidently  intended  to  silence  op- 
ponents whom  it  never  could  thus  confute.  This  is  about  the  weakest 
part  of  Laurence's  work.  That  its  real  object  was  to  defend  the 
common  text  as  such  is  pretty  clear,  especially  from  the  remarks  on  the 
three  readings  Ososy  &,  and  o,  in  1  Tim,  iii  16 ;  in  which  he  seeks 
to  invalidate  the  authorities  of  every  kind  which  read  (as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  more  ancient  versions  ^)  a  relative  instead  of  a  substantive. 
And  thus,  in  spite  of  the  dispassionate  statements  with  which  he  set 
out,  he  soon  becomes  an  advocate,  and  a  warm  and  partial  advocate, 
for  such  readings  as  he  considered  available  in  the  defence  of  that 
orthodox  form  of  belief  which  is  essential  to  real  Christianity.  But 
true  doctrine  may  be  upheld  on  certain  grounds  without  our  having 
recourse  to  those  which  are  fallacious.  ^*  The  ancient  weapons, 
however,  of  the  [Unitarian]  party,  have  at  least  received  a  sharper 
edge,"  was  one  of  his  introductory  statements;  and,  therefore,  to 
turn  aside  that  edge  was  the  indirect  object  of  his  work.  How 
much  more  might  have  been  accomplished  by  showing  that,  while 
Griesbach  had  invalidated  no  text  bearing  on  the  question  which 
was  not  previously  known  to  be  imcertain,  the  passages  in  general 
which  set  forth  the  Grodhead  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
vindicated  strongly  by  every  result  of  criticism. 

Although  Laurence  in  counter-arguing  Ghriesbach  sometimes  uses 
language  that  looks  rather  depreciatory,  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
he  occasionally  employs  terms  of  commendation :  thus,  after  speaking 
of  the  confidence  placed  ''in  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  and  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements,"  he  says,  ''  K  I  do  not,  however, 
mistake  the  character  of  the  man  from  his  writings,  he  is  the  last  to 
claim  infallibility  in  the  one  case  or  impeccability  in  the  other." 
(p.  8.)  ''Few  writers  express  themselves  more  dispassionately  than 
Griesbach,  or  more  remarkably  unite  modesty  of  statement  witli  con- 
fidence of  opinion."  (p.  30.) 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Laurence's  "Remarks,"  it  was 
customary  with  many  in  this  country  to  suppose  that  Griesbach's 
critical  labours  and  system  were  alike  fruitless;  and  this  opinion 
was  inertiy  acquiesced  in  by  not  a  few  who  had  never  seen  the  work 
itself,  and  who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
written':  while  even  amongst  those  who  were  better  informed  it 
passed  current  that  Laurence  had  disproved  Ghriesbach's  recension 
system;  or  (to  use  Mr.  Scrivener's  words)  "at  once  and  almost 
without  an  effort,  laid  his  whole  edifice  in  the  dust," '  just  as  if 

'  See,  as  to  Laurence's  mode  of  proof  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Tersiona  in  this 
passage,  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  384,  385.  He  rightly  says,  **  This  is  a  curious 
way  ^proving  a  thing,  by  simply  asserting  the  thing  to  be  proved:^  a  remark  which 
might  often  bo  applied  to  the  archbishop's  polemical  arguments. 

'  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  will  be  upheld  by  the  many  who,  on  critical  subjects, 
have  heard  Archbishop  Laurence's  remarks  referred  to  as  authority  by  those  who  have 
never,  at  all  events,  siidied  the  work,  even  if  they  have  seen  it.  The  points  which  he  had 
been  supposed  to  have  proved  were  repeated,  and  that  by  those  who  certainly  did  not 
adopt  the  process  of  argumentation  on  which  they  were  intended  to  rest 

*  Scrivener's  **  Supplement  to  the  Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament," 
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Griesbach's  own  Meletemata  had  never  been  written.  Certain  parts 
of  Laurence's  work  are  valuable  as  showing  that  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  classes  are  in  many  respects  one :  but  it  is  from  Griesbach's 
previous  work  that  we  get  the  definite  facts  which  bear  on  the 
question. 

While  Laurence's  work  was  valued  by  those  who  considered  it  to 
be  an  important  support  to  the  common  text  as  such,  the  same  cause 
was  upheld  on  principles  diametrically  opposite  bv  Dr.  Nolan  in  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate."  1815.  For 
Nolan  relies  absolutely,  as  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  on  the  same 
threefold  division  which  had  been  maintained  by  Griesbach ;  let  that 
be  weakened  or  destroyed,  and  all  that  he  sought  to  establish  must 
at  the  same  time  falL  Nolan  followed  Hug  in  supposing  that  Jerome 
referred  to  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  LXX.  (if,  indeed,  he 
considered  him  to  allude  to  the  latter  at  all),  when  speaking  of  the 
texts  in  use  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Constantinople ;  and  these  he 
identified  with  Griesbach's  three  recensions,  making  that  critic's 
Western  the  same  as  his  own  Egyptian;  Alexandrian,  his  own 
Palestinian ;  while  the  Byzantine  remained  the  same.  These  three 
classes  he  sought  to  identify  and  define  by  means  of  the  Latin 
versions  or  revisions.  He  assumed  an  identity  between  his  Pales- 
tinian text  and  the  Yul^te  of  Jerome,  and  considered  that  the 
Codex  Yercellensis  contams  a  Latin  text  analogous  to  his  Egyptian ; 
while  the  Latin  Codex  Brixianus  was  regarded  as  representing 
the  Byzantine  Greek  Codices  of  the  Gospels.  Then  Nolan  next 
assumed  that  this  Brescia  MS.  contains  the  Latin  version  in  its 
oldest  form  (giving  to  the  MS.  itself  too  high  an  antiquity),  and  then 
deduced  that  the  Byzantine  Greek  text  must  be  the  most  authentic, 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  this  particular  Latin  copy.  But 
besides  the  fallacy  of  arguing  on  assumptions,  it  is  certain  that  this 
particular  MS.  does  not  present  the  Latin  text  in  its  oldest  form, 
and  the  frequent  discrepancies  between  its  readings  and  those  of  the 
earlier  Latin  copies  prove  it  to  be  itself  a  revision :  the  connection  of 
this  copy,  therefore,  with  the  Byzantine  Greek  text  tells  against  the 
antiquity  of  that  family  of  MSS. 

The  Latin  Codex  Yercellensis  contains  a  text  which  Nolan  aJBSrms 
to  have  been  corrected  by  Eusebius  of  Yercelli,  and  he  supposes 
that  it  was  adapted  to  the  text  which  that  bishop  brought  with  him 

1845,  p.  13.  Mr.  S.  goes  on  to  saj,  **  this  masterly  production  has  finally  settled  the 
qoestion  respecting  a  triple  recension  of  MSS.,"  thus  claiming  for  it  far  more  than  the 
author  even  sought;  for  he  waa  content  with  the  refutation  of  Griesbach's  grounds  of 
classification,  leaving  the  affirmative  part  of  the  question  untouched.  Does  any  scholar 
who  is  conversant  with  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  A.C.  17.  are  (on  Griesbach's  classification)  more  Byzantine  than  Alexandrian? 
A  latent  defect  in  the  chain  of  proof  is  often  evinced  by  the  result  arrived  at.  He  who 
shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion,  may  consider  his  arguments  sound  and  incon- 
trovertible, and  yet  no  one  in  his  perfect  mind  receives  the  result.  And  yet  if  Laurence's 
method  of  proof  be  sound,  these  results  must  be  acquiesced  in ;  which  are,  however, 
actually  received  by  none  who  consider  themselves  Ins  followers.  Indeed,  if  Laurence 
had  BO  proved  A.C^  17.  to  be  Byzantine  that  this  opinion  were  received,  he  would  have 
inflicted  a  far  severer  wound  on  the  common  Greek  text  than  any  of  those  which  it 
received  from  Griesbach.    Even  Mr.  Scrivener  says  that  such  MSS.  are  Alexandrian. 
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from  Egypt  when  lie  returned  from  the  exile  into  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Arians.  Thus^  he  considered,  was  the  Western  text  of 
Ghnesbach  introduced  into  the  West.  The  fallacy  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  same  text  was  used  in  the  West,  and  was  circulated 
in  Latin,  long  before  Eusebius  of  Yercelli  was  born. 

The  Palestinian  Qreek  text  is  attributed  by  Nolan  to  Eusebius  of 
Ctesarea,  and  this  he  supposes  was  the  text  employed  by  Jerome ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  revision  or  new  version  of  Jerome  having 
been  made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  he  assumes  that  both 
the  Codex  Brixianus  and  the  Yercellensis  must  be  more  ancient,  at 
least  as  to  text  The  resemblance  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  which 
Nolan  takes  as  his  Ghreek  example  of  the  Palestinian  class,  to  the 
Yulgate  of  Jerome,  is,  however,  very  imperfect.  He  considers  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by 
Euthalius,  and  that  hence  it  became  used  in  that  city  and  region ; 
just  as  if  this  had  not  been  the  case  long  before,  when  the  Mem- 
phitic  version  was  made,  and  when  Athanasius  and  Cyril  wrote.  This 
recension  is  stigmatised  by  Nolan  as  having  been  executed  with  a 
kind  of  dishonest  criticism  by  Eusebius,  whom  he  charges  with 
altering  or  expunging  passages  to  which  he  objected  as  opposed  to 
Arian  doctrine ;  an  accusation  never  breathed  by  his  worst  enemies 
in  ancient  times,  and  brought  forward  without  any  evidence  now. 

Ingenuity  of  arrangement  is  the  only  praise  which  can  rightly  be 
accoi^ed  to  Nolan's  system:  it  was,  however,  approved  by  some 
whose  value  for  Scripture  as  they  were  accustomed  to  read  it,  was 
greater  than  their  skill  in  apprehending  critical  facts.  An  assent  to 
his  conclusions  led  some  (not  all)  who  upheld  the  Byzantine  text  to 
assent  to  the  reasonings  by  which  he  had  maintained  its  exclusive 
authority.^ 

'  That  this  judgment  is  not  too  strong,  as  coming  from  opposers  of  bis  results,  ma/  be 
seen  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Scrivener  (**  Supplement,**  p.  16.  note)  :  "  I  have  not 
alluded  to  Dr.  Nolan's  *  Integritj  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,'  1815,  because  I  have  been 
compelled  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  scheme  of  recensions'"  is  radically  erroneous. 
Few  things  are  perhaps  more  sad  to  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth  than  to  see  a  learned 
and  single-hearted  man  like  Dr.  Nolan,  by  assuming  as  certain  what  is  barely  possible, 
and  setting  ingenious  conjecture  in  the  room  of  historical  fact,  led  on  step  by  step  to 
adopt  a  theory,  which  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Turner,  of  New  York)  *  is  sufficiently 
condemned  by  its  own  extravagance.' "  It  is  well,  however,  to  observe  that  no  one  can 
be  surprised  if  Dr.  Nolan  should  be  censured  severely,  who  considers  how  bold  he  has 
been  in  accusing  others;  e.g.  charging  Eusebius  with  altering  and  mutilating  certain 
passages,  without  any  reason  but  his  own  uncharitable  conjecture ;  and  accusing  Origcn 
of  idolatrous  compliances  out  of  Cedrenus,  a  writer  who  lived  some  seven  hundred  years 
later.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  but  it  is  instructive  as  showing  how  partial  was  the  in- 
formation  on  which  Nolan  formed  his  opinions  on  men  and  things,  that  he  might  have 
used  Epiphanius  as  his  authority  for  the  calumnies  against  Origen,  instead  of  resting  on 
a  writer  so  much  more  recent ;  but  neither  would  have  any  weight  with  those  who  know 
bow  folly  the  charges  have  been  examined,  and  how  they  have  been  shown  to  be  a  part  of 
the  virulent  abuse  with  which  Origen  and  his  opinions  were  at  one  time  assailed.  How- 
ever devious  were  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Origen  in  his  earlier  writings,  and  in  those 
of  a  speculative  character,  his  life  and  actions  were  not  obnoxious  to  any  such  accusations 
as  those  which  Nolan  sought  to  revive.  And  these  things  may  excite  a  prejudice  against 
the  citations  of  the  New  Testament  in  Origen  amongwt  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
his  writing*,  but  they  can  have  no  bearing  on  critical  inquiries.  They  have  caused  some 
to  regard  Nolan's  mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  invalidating  the  opposing  wit- 
nesses, as  peculiarly  repulsive  and  uncandid.  Some  of  the  assertions  of  Nolan  were  con- 
sidered by  the  late  l>r.  Lee,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible,  VL  §  1. 
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And  thus,  in  this  country^  many  were  wholly  inattentiTe  to  the 
subject  of  the  arrangement  of  MSS« :  some  said  that  Laurence  had 
satisfactorily  destroyed  Griesbach's  system,  while  others  pointed  to 
Nolan's  work  as  showing  that  Griesbach's  Constantinopolitan  class 
were  alone  of  importance  in  establishing  the  true  text;  and  some 
again  vaguely  in  their  own  minds  tried  to  combine  the  two  thoughts. 
In  result  it  can  only  be  said  that  here  a  state  of  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Matthsei  became  very  common. 

To  continental  scholars  these  two  works  were  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  unknown :  and  even  if  Laurence's  ^^  Remarks  "  had  been 
circulated  amongst  the  countrymen  of  Griesbach,  they  would  not 
have  found  that  they  led  inquiry  at  all  beyond  the  point  to  which  it 
was  advanced  in  the  ^^  Meletemata"  of  that  critic.  And  thus  most 
Biblical  scholars  of  Germany  seem  for  some  years  to  have  either  held 
Griesbach's  views  in  a  modified  form,  or  else  to  have  adopted  the 
system  of  Hug  or  (what  was  nearly  the  same)  of  Eichhom. 

The  late  professor  Schok  at  first  endeavoured  to  refine  yet  farther 
on  the  system  of  Hug,  by  proposing  a  scheme  ot^ve  recensions ;  two 
African  or  E^ptian  (answering  to  Ghriesbach's  Alexandrian  and 
Western),  an  Asiatic  (answering  mostly  to  the  text  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac),  a  Byzantine,  and  a  Cyprian ;  the  last  being  the  text  con- 
tained in  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K.  of  the  Gospels).  But  if  this  sort  of 
minute  division  be  correct,  we  might  make  almost  as  many  recensions 
as  there  are  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  class.  This  scheme  requires 
simply  to  be  mentioned,  not  discussed;  for  its  author  soon  afterwards 
rejected  it  wholly,  and  fell  back  on  the  txoofold  division  as  originally 
proposed  by  BengeL  He  thus  classed  all  MSS.  as  being  either 
Alexandrian  or  Constantinopolitan,  referring  to  the  former  the 
the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions  of  Griesbach.  But  of  tiiese 
Scholz  gave  the  most  unhesitating  preference  to  the  Constantino- 
politan as  being  that  which  he  found  in  the  larger  number  of  MSS. ; 
many  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  examine,  even  tiiough  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  collate  them  accurately  and  fully.  To  this  he 
attributed  the  great  body  of  Greek  MSS.  written  during  the  last 
eight  centuries,  and  the  later  Syriac,  Gothic,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic 
versions,  and  the  citations  in  all  or  most  of  the  fathers  of  Asia  and 
eastern  Europe :  to  the  Alexandrian  class  he  referred  several  of  the 
uncial  MSS.  and  a  few  of  those  that  were  later,  and  the  Egyptian 
versions  fMemphitic  and  Thebaic\  the  Latin  and  ^thiopic,  and  the 
fathers  oi  Africa  and  Western  Europe.*  Besides  these  there  were 
other  documents  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  did  not  (he  considered) 
exhibit  such  distinctive  features  as  to  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  close. 

The  turning  point  in  Scholz's  mind  was  tiiat  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ;  and  this  he  considered  was  an  explanation  how  a  pure 
text  was  preserved  within  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  the 
MSS.  there  executed  were  commonly  for  liturgical  use,  and  this  (he 
considered)  was  a  guarantee  for  that  accuracy  and  uniformity  which 
(he  assumed)  was  found  in  them.     In  speaking  of  Professor  Scholz's 

»  Scholz,  N.  T.  Prol.  p.  xv. 
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system,  there  are  two  thin^  to  be  observed  as  distinct ;  the  classic 
ficatUm  (which  is  simply  ^engel's^  and  the  estimate  of  value;  the 
one  may  be  proved  or  admitted  without  the  other  following  at  all  as 
a  matter  of  course.  These  two  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
separate,  for  Scholz  did  not  so  fully  distinguish  them ;  and  thus  he 
was  ever  ready  to  class  as  coinciding  with  him  in  opinion  any  scholars 
who  acquiesced  in  Bengel's  arrangement  of  documents;  forgetful 
apparently  of  the  different  judgment  which  that  critic  had  formed. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  heads  of  argument  which  have 
been  adduced  in  defence  and  explanation  of  Scholz's  system : — 

1.  ^  The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  arrived,  is,  that  the 
Constantinopolitan  text  is  almost  always  faithful  to  the  text  now 
actually  received,  while  the  Alexandrian  text  varies  from  it  in 
innumerable  instances ;  and  this  conclusion  he  founds,  not  only  upon 
the  actual  collation  of  parts  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  manu- 
scripts, but  also  upon  an  induction  of  historical  particulars.'' 

The  proof  from  MS.  collations  is  simply  a  question  of  fact ;  it  is  no  pecu- 
liarity  of  Professor  Sdiolz*8  system  that  the  mass  of  the  later  MSS.  agree  with 
the  general  conformation  of  the  common  text. 

2.  ''  The  separation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 
classes,  in  the  manner  just  stated  (Dr.  Scholz  argues),  is  so  conform- 
able to  the  real  state  of  tiie  text,  that  it  is  secure  from  every  attack : 
there  would,  indeed,  be  very  littie  ground  for  the  objection,  in  order 
to  combat  this  classification,  that  the  text  of  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts  is  not  yet  known,  and  consequently  uncertain.  This 
objection  can  only  be  repelled  h  posteriori.  For  this  purpose,  after 
having  determined  the  text  of  a  great  niunber  of  manuscripts  by 
actually  collating  a  few  chapters,  Dr.  Scholz  proceeded  to  collate 
them  nearly  at  lengtii.  When,  therefore,  eighty  manuscripts  exhi- 
bited, almost  constantly,  the  same  additions,  the  same  omissions, 
and  the  same  various  readings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  obvious 
mistakes  of  the  transcribers  and  some  unimportant  modifications ;  — 
when,  further,  after  taking  here  and  there  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters, 
he  uniformly  found  in  three  or  four  hundred  other  manuscripts  the 
same  various  readings  as  in  the  first  eighty ;  —  he  considered  himself 
authorised  to  conclude,  that  the  remainder  of  the  uncoUated  manu- 
scripts would  present  the  same  results  as  in  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
chapters ;  and  that  like  results  would  be  presented  by  all  the  manu- 
scripts written  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  tiiese  four  hundred  manuscripts  were  written :  that  is  to  say,  that 
all  the  manuscripts  which  were  written  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  were  destined  to  be  used  in  divine  service, 
followed  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  class." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  accuracy  or  the  contrary  of  Scholz^s 
collations :  we  should,  however,  mbtake  greatly  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  there 
does  exist  that  absolute  imiformity  amongst  the  later  1^1  SS.  which  Scholz  imagined 
to  be  the  case;  the  more  recent  copies  have  their  own  kinds  of  variation,  just,  in 
fact,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  propensities  of  copyists  are  sure  to  be 
the  same ;  and  if  the  variations  are  not  so  great  in  what  might  be  called  character^ 
isHe  readings,  nothing  more  is  presented  than  an  approximation  to  uniformity. 

3.  **  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  classification  should  be 
thus  clearly  connected  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.      The  history 
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of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  shows  us  with  what  strictness^ 

especially  witihin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^ 

missionaries  enjoined  on  their  converts  the  minutest  rites  of  the 

principal  church,  and  also  to  what  warm  disputes  the  least  deviation 

from  them  gave  rise.      These   discussions  always  terminated  in 

reducing  them  to  the  most  entire  conformity  with  the  metropolis." 

If  the  alleged  point  of  ecclesiastical  history  had  always  been  strictly  true, 
instead  of  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  leaden  period  of  Byzantine  Ecclesiastico- 
Imperial  rule,  it  would  only  prove  that  a  kind  of  artificial  uniformity  was  pro- 
duced ;  so  that  the  question  underlying  the  whole  subject  would  not  be  how  nilly 
was  this  uniformity  attained  ?  but,  what  was  the  Byzantine  standard  text  f  what 
its  origin?  what  its  character?  It  need  hardly,  however,  be  said  that  while  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  vital  Christianity  was  almost  entirely  sacrificed  to  dogmatic 
disputes,  there  is  but  small  trace  of  any  attempt  to  revise  copies  of  Scripture,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  one  standard.  Iiideed,  in  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  which 
are  prominent  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Byzantine  MSS.  so  far  from  being 
revised  or  reduced  to  confoimity  to  a  common  standard,  now  actually  maintain  the 
reading  which  was  (hen  condemned.^ 

4.  *'  Further,  from  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  greater  number  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books  was  made  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Mount  Athos  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  patriarchate. 
Transcribed  and  collated  in  the  same  convents  under  the  eyes  of  the 
superiors,  then  sold  and  resold  by  the  monks  and  priests  to  distant 
churches,  all  these  copies  presented  the  same  text,  as  well  as  the  same 
characters  and  the  same  menologies  (or  calendars  of  Greek  saints  for 
every  day  in  the  month  throughout  the  year),  in  all  the  provinces 
which  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  metropolitan  church,  of 
its  literature,  booksellers,  and  monks." 

This  argument  from  precise  vniformiiy  depends  on  facts ;  and  even  if  it  were 
strictly  correct,  it  would  not  demonstrate  that  the  text  so  multiplied  was  genuine ; 
for  it  would  only  be  like  the  mode  in  which  modern  printed  works  are  multiplied : 
the  uniformity  of  all  the  copies  of  the  same  edition  proves  nothing. 

5.  ^'When  Islamism  was  diffused  from  India  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  —  when  thousands  of  Christians  were  imprisoned,  driven  to 
apostasy,  or  sold  as  slaves ;  — when  the  flames  had  devoured  a  pro- 
digious number  of  Greek  manuscripts ;  —  when  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language  was  interdicted  and  the  capital  of  Greek  literature  was 
overthrown, —  then  the  influence  of  Constantinople  extended,  with- 
out a  rival,  over  almost  every  thing  that  remained  to  the  Christians 
who  spoke  Greek.  The  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church,  and 
the  manuscripts  which  contained  it,  were  generally  adopted.  The 
text  of  the  other  class,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  till  then  been  used 
for  divine  service  within  the  limits  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  that  class,  disappeared  almost 
entirely.  The  copyists  ceased  to  transcribe  them :  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  perished ;  and  their  text  was  preserved  only  in  a  few 

'  The  passages  to  which  this  might  apply  are  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John  iv.  3.  In  the 
case  of  the  former  of  these  passages,  Macedonias  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Ck>n8tantinople  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  for  having 
altered  %s  i^avpiiOji  into  9^hs  itpewtpiiOri,  Whether  the  charge  be  true  or  false,  it  is 
evident  that  when  this  acconnt  first  received  currency,  $s  i^wtp^Ovi  was  the  prevalent 
Byzantine  reading.  As  to  1  John  iv.  3.,  Socrates  Scholaisticus  says  that  the  older  reading  at 
Constantinople  was  irov  nveD/M  t  K6fi  *lri<rouif  (the  words  iv  trapKl  i\ri\vO&ra  are  known  to 
be  here  no  part  of  the  genuine  text),  whereas  all  the  copies  which  have  come  down  to  us 
read  not  Xt^ci,  but  fi^  SfAoXoy^Z 
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libraries,  or  by  a  few  lovers  of  literature,  aa  curiosities,  or  as  venerable 
relics  of  ancient  and  lost  documents.'' 

The  former  part  of  this  consideration  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  Byzantine  text  in  later  ages ;  indeed,  it  may  seem  remark- 
able tliat  any  other  copies  should  exist  at  all ;  since  for  so  long  a  period  Chris- 
tianity was  crushed  and  the  Greek  language  gradually  lost,  in  the  other  patriarch- 
ates of  the  East.  The  acknowledgment  that  a  non-Constantinopolitan  text  had 
been  previously  and  up  to  that  time  used  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  shows 
that  this  rival  text  was  not  suppressed  by  another  being  preferred  as  superior  in 
accuracy  and  authenticity,  but  simply  and  entirely  through  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Mahomedans.  This,  then,  supplies  no  argument  in  favour  of  a 
Constantinopolitan  class ;  nay,  it  tells  the  other  way,  for  it  shows  how  the  witnesses 
for  the  Alexandrian  family  are  numerically  the  fewer.  There  is  no  proof  that 
MSS.  were  transcribed  simply  as  relics  of  a  peculiar  text ;  for  copyists  and  book- 
buyers  had  far  too  practical  a  character  for  that  to  be  the  case ;  copyists  wrote  what 
would  find  the  most  ready  sale. 

6.  ''  Although  the  Alexandrian  text  is  sometimes  found  in  liturgical 

books  or  in  lectionaries,  Dr.  Scholz  cannot  believe  that  the  manuscripts 

which  contained  it  were  ever  destined  for  divine  service :  they  have« 

in  fact,  been  written  with  so  much  haste  and  incorrectness,  that  such 

could  never  have  been  their  destination.     The  manuscripts  of  both 

fsimilies  ordinarily  have  few  corrections  and  no  various  readings  in 

the  margins :  every  thing,,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that  they  are 

exact  copies  of  ancient  exemplars." 

If  the  books  with  all  the  marks  and  divisions  for  chnrch  use  were  not 
intended  for  divine  service,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  their  destination  was.  There  is 
one  point  of  value  in  this  consideration  of  Professor  Scholz  :  it  b  true  that  of 
several  of  the  very  ancient  Alexandrian  documents,  all  that  is  liturgical  is  an 
after  addition ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  point  for  which  Scholz  makes  the 
remark  ;  it  only  shows  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  general  use  of  such  divisions. 
As  to  the  charge  of  haste  and  incorrectness,  it  can  only  be  discussed  when  the  par- 
ticular AISS.  are  named  against  which  it  is  brought ;  but  if  it  were  strictly  correct, 
it  is  certain  that  it  would  not  prove  or  disprove  the  ecclesiastical  destination  of 
such  copies,  to  whichever  of  the  families  they  might  belong.  There  are  noii- 
liturific  copies,  it  is  true,  especially  those  written  in  the  West^  wnere  Greek  was  not 
vernacular.  We  may  believe  that  the  MSS.  extant  are  fair  representatives  of  the 
exem|»liirs  from  which  they  were  copied,  but  this  will  not  authorise  us  to  assume 
anything  as  to  the  antiquity  of  such  exemplars  apart  from  other  considerations  and 
proper  evidence. 

7.  "  That  so  few  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Constantino- 
politan text  nre  now  extant,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise.  They  must  necessarily  have  been  worn  out,  and 
have  perished,  in  consequence  of  the  daily  use  made  of  them  for 
divine  service.  In  the  fourth  century  the  text  may  be  regarded  as 
equally  fixed  with  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  after  which 
time  the  venemtion  of  believers  for  the  sacred  books  would  not  allow 
the  introduction  of  any  change.  Before  that  period,  therefore,  the 
alterations  must  have  taken  place,  which  gave  nse  to  the  division  of 
manuscripts  into  two  classes.  Since  that  period  manuscripts  have 
been  collated  and  even  corrected,  but  never  arbitrarily,  and  always 
after  ancient  documents :  besides,  the  corrections  so  made  were  of 
little  importance,  and  had  only  a  limited  influence.  Although  dif- 
ferent manuscripts  may  be  of  the  same  country,  it  does  not  necessarily 
result  that  their  text  exhibits  an  absolute  identity,  but  only  a  general 
conformity  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases." 
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And  yet  it  if  remarkable  that  no  Constantinopolitan  MS.  of  the  earlier  ages 
has  come  down  to  us  :  to  whatever  casualties  they  were  expo8e<l,  the  Alexandrian 
copies  were  liable  to  the  same  in  a  far  greater  degree ;  and  yet  we  hare  several 
such  Alexandrian  codices :  and  when  from  time  to  time  very  ancient  palimpsests 
have  been  discovered,  it  would  be  very  singular,  on  Scholz's  theory,  that  not  one 
of  thim  is  Byzantine  in  character.  This  endeavour  to  account  for  the  disappear* 
ance  of  very  ancient  MSS.  and  their  text,  will  not  apply  to  palimpsests,  for  in 
them  we  have  the  worn-out  copies,  and  we  are  able  to  resuscitate  the  buried 
writing.  It  is  an  assumption  that  in  the.  fourth  century  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  was  as  much  fixed  as  the  canon ;  and  the  admission  that  at  that  time 
Alexandria  and  all  the  West  had  and  used  the  Alexandrian  text,  shows  that  this 
fixing  of  the  text  (even  if  admitted)  must  be  applied  with  local  limitations.  If 
then  the  Alexandrian  text  was  fixed  at  that  time,  has  it  not  as  good  a  claim  on  our 
attention  as  the  Constantinopolitan  ?  And  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  alter- 
ations which  divide  MSS.  into  classes  are  anterior  to  the  fourth  oentury,  yet  we 
ought  to  own  our  ignorance  as  to  the  mode  of  collation  adopted  by  subsequent 
copyists  and  collators. 

8.  '^  What  then^  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  origin  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan text?  Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  original 
text,  nearly  in  all  its  parity,  and  derived  directly  from  antographs. 
This  he  regards  as  certain  as  any  critical  fact  can  be :  he  maintains 
that  history  leads  us  to  admit  it ;  that  external  evidence  confirms  it ; 
and  that  it  is  completely  demonstrated  by  internal  proofs." 

This  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved;  and  to  do  this  there  ought  to  be  distinct 
grounds  stated  for  rejecting  the  earlier  Alexandrian  text,  and  for  supposing  that 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  text  which  had  been  ^on  tliis  theory) 
elsewhere  corrupted  emerged  almost  pure  as  from  the  hands  of  tne  apostles.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  Scholz  had  himself  wavered  as  to  his  bold  theory,  for  he  does 
not  in  many  places  treat  this  Byzantine  text  as  though  it  were  apostolic  in  origin 
or  authority. 

9.  "The  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
destined  for  the  churches  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  them -would  originate,  as  is  evident 
from  Saint  John's  approbation  of  the  collection  of  the  three  first 
Gospels.  These  writings  were,  from  the  beginning,  read  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians ;  and  when  the  originals  were 
worn  out  or  lost  by  use  or  by  the  calamities  which  befell  many  of 
the  churches,  apographs  or  correct  transcripts  from  them  were  pre- 
served in  private  libraries  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  attached  to  the 
churches.  These  holy  writings  were  further  multiplied  by  numerous 
copyists  for  the  use  of  private  individuals.  In  transcribing  the  text, 
the  Constantinopolitan  scribes  certainly  did  not  imitate  the  audacity 
of  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria :  this  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  if  the  question  related  to  profane  authors ;  but  it 
becomes  utterly  incredible  as  it  regards  the  New  Testament*  On 
the  contrary,  these  writings  were  cherished  with  increasing  religious 
veneration.  The  long  series  of  venerable  bishops,  who  presided  over 
the  numerous  churches  in  Asia,  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Greece, 
transmitted  to  the  faithful  the  instructions  which  they  had  received 
from  the  apostles.  Far  from  altering  in  any  degree  that  sacred 
deposit,  they  laboured  with  pious  vigilance  to  preserve  it  pure  and 
unmutilated.  In  this  state  they  left  it  to  their  successors  and  to  new 
churches ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  of  the  copyists, 
the  text  remained  without  alteration  until  the  reigns  of  Constantino 
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and  of  Constans.  At  that  time^  howeyer,  some  Alexandrian  MSS. 
were  dispersed  at  Constantinople^  whence  alterations  were  introduced 
into  many  Byzantine  manuscripts.  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
a  tendency  in  the  Constantinopolitan  family  to  approximate  nearer 
to  the  Alexandrian  text  than  we  should  otherwise  expecf 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  destination  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  for  Christians  in  general ;  that  we  do  not  know  enough  on  the  subject  of 
the  early  collection  of  the  books  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  but  that  if  it  was  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  must  be  at  least  owned  that  Ireneus,  a  native  of  that  region,  though 
living^  in  the  West,  used  a  text  at  all  events  not  Constantinopolitan.  As  to  the 
practice  of  Constantinopolitan  scribes,  we  must  not  imagine  their  existence  in  the 
three  first  centuries,  so  that  we  can  say  nothing  about  their  mode  of  procedure 
then ;  that  charges  against  the  copyists  of  Alexandria  require  proof  woere  any- 
thing is  advanced  that  cannot  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  various  read- 
ings. Veneration  for  Scripture  and  holiness  of  bishops  prove  nothing  as  to  accu- 
racy of  text ;  we  might  on  such  grounds  maintain  tne  literal  correctness  of  the 
common  Greek  text  used  in  this  country  (though  hardly  in  any  other).  Some 
proof  should  have  been  given  of  the  uninjured  transmission  of  the  deposit  to  the 
time  of  Constantine ;  then  it  should  be  said  where  this  had  continued ;  for  Byzan- 
tium up  to  that  time  was  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Heraclea ;  then  it  should  be 
shown  that  this  purity  of  Byzantine  text  was  known  to  some,  though  certainly  not 
to  Constantino,  who  must  be  considered  to  have  injured  it  by  the  admixture  of 
the  copies  which  he  caused  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  to  procure  and  transmit  to  the 
new  Imperial  city  of  the  East.  If,  then,  we  inquire  liistorically  what  was  the 
Greek  text  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century,  we  must  answer  that  on  the 
establishment  of  that  city  it  was  the  same  as  was  used  by  Eusebius, — a  text  which 
might  be  called  Alexandrian.  But  during  that  century,  that  city  was  not  the 
place  to  look  for  Christian  purity,  or  the  uncorrupted  transmission  of  anything 
through  hands  that  would  inspire  confidence.  For  more  than  forty  years  the 
Arians  bore  sway  in  that  city,  and  it  was  about  the  last  place  in  all  the  East  which 
could  be  selected  as  likely  to  distinguish  critically  anv  subject  connected  with 
Holy  Scripture.  A  vast  population  was  speedily  brought  together  in  that  place, 
and  thus  there  was  a  great  numerical  display  of  professing  Christians,  and  this 
gave  the  things  connected  with  that .  city  a  preponderance  in  a  certain  sphere 
which  they  could  not  claim  on  any  other  ground.  The  point  which  it  was  incum- 
bent on  Scholz  to  prove,  was,  where  was  the  text  transmitted  thus  pure  to  the  time 
of  Constantine  P  and  how  did  Byzantium  obtain  it  ?  otherwise,  encomiums  on  the 
pious  vigilance,  &c.  of  the  bishops,  as  far  as  that  place  is  concerned,  are  quite 
beside  the  mark.  But  for  many  years  the  Constantinopolitan  bishops  were  Ariana; 
then,  neith^  the  predecessor  nor  the  successor  of  John  Chrysostom  have  beeu 
considered  very  creditable;  and  before  many  years  we  find  Nestorius,  who,  what- 
ever be  thought  of  his  really  holding  the  doctrines  charged  against  him,  was  not 
likely  to  busy  himself  in  caring  for  the  text  of  Scripture ;  and  how  few  of  his 
successors  were  anything  but  time-serving  adherents  of  the  Eastern  court. 
Whatever  text  was  transmitted  at  Constantinople,  we  know  nothing  of  any  peculiar 
vigilance,  or  conscientious  exactitude. 

Thus  Scholz's  proof  fails  where  most  wanted.  For  the  earlier 
centuries  he  appeals  to  other  countries  for  collateral  proof,  seeking 
to  bring  in  Syria  and  Palestine :  for  the  former  he  appeals  to  the 
later  Sjriac,  and  with  some  reason ;  for  in  many  respects  this  version 
(of  the  sixth  century)  does  follow  Byzantine  readings :  he  also  here 
brings  forward  the  Peshito  —  a  version  which  can  do  him  no  good ; 
for  it  contradicts  the  Byzantine  readings  quite  as  often  as  it  supports 
them.  As  to  Palestine,  he  appeals  to  a  few  MSS.,  written  in 
monasteries  in  that  country  in  tne  later  centuries,  which  arc  Con- 
stantinopolitan in  character ;  but  as  they  are  more  recent  than  the 
time  when  it  is  admitted  that  such  readings  were  widely  current, 
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they  aflford  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the  text  of  that  country  in 
the  three  first  centuries ;  and  that^  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  citations  of  Origen  (who  lived  much  in  Palestine)  and  Eusebius^ 
was  not  Byzantine. 

Scholz  appeals  strenuously  to  the  expressio9s  of  reverence  for  the 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  found  in  the  *  writings  of  the  early  fathers ; 
and  all  these  testimonies  he  applies  to  support  his  Byzantine  text. 
He  also  brings  forward  the  statements  which  they  make  on  the 
subject  of  rash  correction  and  alteration ;  and  then  arbitrarily  enough 
applies  the  accusations  to  the  Alexandrian  documents  alone.  This 
distinction  demands  evidence,  and  none  is  adduced.  Also  the  very 
witnesses  whom  he  brings  forward,  as  showing  that  a  pure  text  was 
maintained,  used  one  very  different  from  that  in  favour  of  which  he 
applies  their  words.  Of  this  Irenseus  is  a  notable  example:  the 
Irensean  text  of  the  second  century  is  a  decisive  witness  against  the 
Constantinopolitan  text  of  the  fourtb  (in  Scholz's  computation). 
Strangely  enough,  Scholz  supposes  that  Origen  complained  of  the 
carelessness  of  copyists  to  condemn  those  very  MSS.  which  he 
accepted  and  used.  Not  a  few  of  the  fathers  whom  Scholz  cites  as 
witnesses  of  the  preservation  and  use  of  the  supposed  Byzantine  text 
prove  nothing  for  his  cause :  some  give  merely  faint  allusions  to 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  rest  show  no  such  adherence 
to  the  supposed  Byzantine  standard  as  would  be  imagined  by  any 
one  who  merely  saw  the  array  of  names  brought  forward.^ 

As  specimens  of  the  variations  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Constanti- 
nopolitan families,  Scholz  gives  the  following  table  of  readings  from 
the  5th  of  Mark. 


CONSTANTINOPOLITAN. 

ALRXANDBUN. 

1.  liXQoy 

2.  k{,€Xd6yTi  avrf 

5.  opeeri  jcac  iy  to*c  fiy^fJiaoi 

6.  &7ro 

JjXBey. 

efcXdojTOc  avTov. 

ifiriiynaey, 

fiyrifxatri  Kal  iy  rol^  optffu  Sch. 

vir«.                                            • 

elve 
9.  trot  oyofta 

aneKpiOri  Xiywy 
Xeyetify 

12.  iroKrcc  oi  dalfioytc 

13.  evOiutc 

b  'Ifiaov^ 

14.  oi^i 

Xiysi. 

ByofiCL  ffou 

XiyEi  ahrf,  Sch. 

Xeyiijy, 

omitted  (om.  vayrtt  Sch.) 

omitted. 

omitted. 

Kul  oi. 

rovQ  xoipovQ 
ayi}yyeiXay 
i^fjXOoy 

avrovg*  Sch. 
diriiyyeiXay,  Sch. 
^Xdoy. 

15.  irac  IfiaritTfiiyoy 

18.  eu^avTOc 

ij  u£T    abrov 

19.  6  C€  *Iri<Tovc 
25.  yvyri  tiq 

ifiarnrfiivoy. 

fA€T^  avrov  ^. 
Kal,  Sch. 

'  Sec,  as  to  this,  the  Prolegomena  to  Tischcndorf' s  ^«^  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test.,  Leips. 
1841,  p.  xvi.  §eq. 
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CONST  AKTINOPOLTTAK. 

ALBZANDRIAK. 

33.  hr*  avrn 

34.  6  Ik 
36.  ev0cwc 

awrn. 
omitted 

db.  ip-)(tTai 

•&oov&)Ky  KkaiorraQ 

40.  6Se 
fiiravrac 
iiyaiKtifievoy  • 

41.  i:ov/ii 

ioovtoy  KoX  K\ai6yTaQ,   Sch. 
avroc  2c. 
irai^ac.   Scb, 

omitted, 

K'OV^. 

To  this  table  Sch.  has  been  added  to  those  Alexandrian  readings 
which  that  editor  actually  adopted  in  Us  text :  it  is  thus  seen  tnat  in 
seven  places,  and  partly  in  an  eighth,  he  rejected  the  readings  of  the 
family  which  he  upheld,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  chapter  which  he 
had  himself  selected  as  exhibiting  the  characteristic  differences. 
These  seven  or  eight  places  are  just  about  a  fourth  part  of  those 
which  he  makes  prominent  in  this  chapter  as  showing  the  charac- 
teristic difference  of  his  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrian  families. 
Others  might  have  chosen  portions  which  would  make  the  variations 
of  the  families  far  more  distinct  and  certain,  and  others  might  not 
have  divided  those  in  this  chapter  as  Scholz  has  done ;  but  on  his 
own  showing,  he  is  not  consistent  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  Constantinopolitan :  whereas,  the  only  strength  of  his 
system  lay  in  its  supposed  consistency.  Let  it  be  once  admitted  that 
readings  peculiarly  Alexandrian  ought  often  to  take  their  place  in 
the  text,  then  all  the  arguments  advanced,  all  the  evidence  supposed 
to  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  pure  Constantinopolitan  text, 
are  cast  aside ;  and  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  question  is  con- 
ceded For  as  it  was  alleged  that  Alexandrian  admixture  had  so  far 
impaired  the  purity  of  Byzantine  readings,  to  introduce  one  fourth 
part  more  that  is  Alexandrian  (as  Scholz  has  done)  would,  on  such 
principles,  be  an  additional  injury.  Had  the  fundamental  principle 
which  his  arguments  sought  to  maintain  been  firmly  grasped,  he 
would  with  a  bold  hand  have  marshalled  his  witnesses,  and  denied 
that  those  whose  text  he  had  sought  to  prove  corrupt  deserved  a 
voice  in  criticism.  He  would  thus  have  formed  a  text  somewhat  like 
that  of  Matthsei,  rejecting  all  but  Byzantine  testimonies ;  though  he 
would  not,  however,  have  done  this  with  the  discourtesy  and  the 
offensive  language  so  painfully  habitual  on  the  part  of  the  Moscow 
professor. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  application  Scholz  again  and  again  shrunk 
from  the  results  of  his  own  theory :  he  could  not  altogether  reject 
the  array  of  Alexandrian  evidence,  and  thus  he  in  places  adopted 
readings  of  far  greater  authority  than  his  system  would  have  allowed. 
And  the  moment  that  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  uniform  consent  of  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.,  which  had 
been  alleged,  it  was  evident  that  Scholz*s  statements  required  to  be 
received  with  large  allowances. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  in  England  that  Scholz's  system 
met  with  more  general  acceptance  than  in  other  countries :  it  was 
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considered  to  be  a  defence  of  the  received  text  in  its  leading  features^ 
and  this  result  weighed  more  with  many  than  the  arguments  on 
which  it  was  based.  Nor  was  the  system  accepted  merely  by  those 
who  were  little  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  evidence,  for 
some  scholars  received  it  as  true,  though  they  thought  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  author  were  neither  good  nor  satisfactory.^  Apart 
from  the  supposed  value  of  the  results,  the  ground  on  which  the 
Constantinopolitan  presented  a  kind  of  paramount  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Biblical  scholars  was  the  allegation  that  its  text  was  in 
general  uniform,  consistent,  and  well  known ;  and  that  as  this  had 
been  the  case  from  the  fdurth  century  to  the  present  day,  so  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  this  had  been  so  also  in  the  preceding  centuries. 
The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  suffice  to  show  that 
no  IthuriePs  spear  was  needed  that  by  its  touch  this  theory  might  be 
reduced  to  its  true  form,  and  caused  to  show  its  actual  character ; 
but  iS<cAo/2rAtm«e(f  subsequently  ground  to  powder  the  foundation  on 
which  he  had  reared  his  edifice.  All  depended  on  our  accurate  knoto^ 
ledge  of  the  readings  of  the  mass  of  the  MSS.,  which  were  assumed 
rather  than  proved  to  contain  a  similar  text.  He  at  length  learned 
that  to  inspect  is  not  to  collate,  stating  in  1845  (as  cited  by  Mr. 
Scrivener),  ^'ut  enim  dicam  quod  res  est,  ex  omnibus  qui  collati 
sunt  codices,  soli  illi  Alexandrinus  [A.],  Ephraem  Syri  [C],  Can- 
tabrigiensis  [D.],  Dublinensis  [Z.],  Sangallensis  [A.l,  et  Dresdensis 
[G.  PauL],  ita  sunt  excussi,  ut  quid  scriptum  singulis  locLs  teneant 
quid  non,  scias."  *  On  this  Mr.  Scrivener  remarks,  **  I  have  cited 
above  the  calm  and  mature  judgment  of  Professor  Scholz  ...  as 
to  the  results  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished  for  the  sacred 
text :  there  was  a  time  when  he  held  far  different  language ;  when 
he  could  speak  of  his  own  achievements  in  such  terms  as  these :  '  Om- 
nibus fere,  qui  adhuc  supersunt,  testibus  exploratis,  eorumque  lee- 
tionibus  diligenter  conquisitis.^  (Prsef.  N.  T.  vol.  L  p.  2.  1829) :  yet 
even  then  his  own  Prolegomena  would  have  sufficed  to  show  how 
large  allowance  we  must  make  for  the  ardent  temperament  of  the 
writer  ....  While  Dr.  Scholz  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for 
having  opened  to  us  so  many  veins  of  precious  ore,  it  must  not  be 
dissembled  that  he  has  in  a  great  measure  left  the  toil  of  working 
them  to  his  successors.  Of  tibe  331  documents  he  has  discovered  in 
the  libraries  of  the   East  and  West,  he  has  collated  entire  only 

'  Mr.  Scriyener  said,  **  The  distinction  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Byzantine  texts  is 
too  broadly  marked  to  be  oontroyerted ;  and  no  hypothesis  which  has  yet  been  suggested 
is  so  simple  as  Scholz's,  or  so  satisfactorily  explains  the  leading  phssnomena  of  the  case. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  unwilling  to  commit  myself  to  the  reception  of  all  his  details ;  and 
his  historical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  system  (Broleg.  N.  T.  cap.  i — iv.  ix.)  is 
likely  to  carry  conviction  to  few  who  really  know  what  historic^  demonstration  means.** 
(Supplement  to  the  authorised  rersion,  1845,  p.  20.) 

^  ....  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  regret  that  Scholz's  edition  should  have  been 
received  in  England  with  a  degree  of  consideration  to  which  it  has  slender  claims,  and 
which  was  never  accorded  to  it  at  home.  I  freely  admit  the  value  of  this  critic's  exertions 
as  a  collator  of  MSS.    I  admire  his  diligence  and  venerate  his  zeal.**    (lb.  p.  23.) 

'  This  summary  was  very  defective  even  then ;  and  happily  it  is  far  more  so  now  (1855); 
but  precise  accuracy  is  not  needed  in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  how  fifteen  years  had  moderated  Scholz's  expressions  with  re^^urd  to  the  general 
eertaintj  which  he  possessed  as  to  the  text  of  MSB. 
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eleven,  in  greater  part  sixteen,  in  a  few  places  or  cursorily  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  while  eighty-one  are  merely  inserted  in  his 
catal<^ue  without  remark.  Such  a  course  surely  could  do  little 
towards  advancing  a  strict,  accurate,  and  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  originfJ."^  And  on  the  ground  that  the  readings  of 
Scholz's  Constantinopolitan  MS&  are  still  insufficiently  known,  Mr. 
Scrivener  noto  considers  that  he  has  *^  failed  in  his  attempt  to  classify 
the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament.''  But  this  conclusion  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  for  all  that  we  need  consider  as  proved  is,  that  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan MSS.  have  their  own  variations,  —  that  they  present  no 
uniform  text;  and  thus  that  the  ground  on  which  a  preference  was 
once  claimed  for  them  was  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact.  And  a  very 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  MSS.  is  the  collation 
of  about  twenty  copies  of  the  Gospels  by  Mr.  Scrivener ;  for  it  has 
at  once  and  for  ever  disproved  the  alleged  uniformity  of  the  later 
codices.  And  thus  the  comparative  estimate  of  value  maintuned  by 
Scholz  is  a  mere  mental  illusion,  an  intangible  unity  which  never 
possessed  any  real  existence. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  develope  a  theory  of  recensions  since 
that  of  Scholz ;  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  closer 
examination  of  historical  points,  has  led  scholars  to  see  that  a  precise 
and  defined  system  can  hardly  be  devised  that  shall  really  accord  with 
what  we  know  of  MSS.  versions  and  early  citations.  And  thus, 
when  the  terms  of  Griesbach's,  Hug's,  or  Scholz's  systems  are  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  MSS.,  it  is  often  done,  not  as  sanctioning  the 
systems  of  those  critics,  but  as  describing  such  documents  as  would 
have  been  placed  under  such  heads :  this  is  often  done  simply  for 
convenience,  just  as  the  astronomer  uses  popular  language  to  describe 
the  real  or  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  without,  by  so 
doing,  intending  to  concede  its  scientific  correctness. 

We  have  seen  how  Scholz  used  the  terms  Alexandrian  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan :  these  names  are  probably  as  good  as  can  be  found  for 
denoting  the  two  general  classes  of  text.  Others  adopt  the  same 
division,  but  with  difierent  names;  Rinck,  for  instances  calls  the 
Alexandrian  Occidental^  and  the  other  OrientaL 

The  arrangements  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  do  not  require  to 
be  described  liere  ;  they  ratiier  belong  to  the  History  of  the  Printed 
Text,  where  they  will  be  considered :  it  is  only  needful  here  to  state 
that  Tischendorf  has  suggested  a  fourfold  division,  —  two  pairs  of 
recensions ;  one  piur  Egyptian  or  African,  the  other  pair  Asiatic  or 
Byzantine. 

The  earnest  discussion  of  recension  systems  has  not  been  fruitless. 
Even  if  the  result  has  not  been  the  discovery  of  what  was  sought, 
the  actual  advantage  gained  has  not  been  small.  The  sons  who  dug 
deeply  all  over  the  vineyard  which  tiieir  father  had  bequeathed  them, 
did  not  find  the  treasure  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  but  the 
increased  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  amply  repaid  them :  so  has  it  been 
in  this  case. 

1  Scriyener'B  **  Collation,**  Cambridge,  1853.    Introd.  z.  xL 
*  Lncabratio  Critica,  1830. 
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Not  one  of  the  definitions  has  been  void  of  some  foundation  in 
fact ;  not  one  of  the  alleged  families,  on  any  system,  is  there  but 
what  has  a  traceable  resemblance  amongst  those  that  have  been 
attributed  to  it  On  the  other  hand,  no  facts  which  have  been  used 
to  impugn  the  systematic  arrangements  can  be  rightly  left  out  of 
consideration,  and  their  ascertainment  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  inquiry. 

The  is^sue  of  the  examination  is  partly  negative  and  partly  positive. 
The  former  may  be  first  stated.     We  may  be  satisfied  — 

Ist,  That  there  is  no  proof  of  any  recension  of  the  text  ever  having 
formally  taken  place,  or  any  revbion  on  an  extensive  scale:  it  is 
evident  that  any  corrections  must  have  been  partial  and  local, 
springing  from  tJie  copyists,  and  not  from  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
critical. 

2nd.  That  no  definite  recension  was  needed  for  the  text  to  have 
assumed  such  a  form  as  that  which  it  presents  in  the  later  documents. 

3rd.  That  it  is  vain  to  establish  the  later  MSS.  as  authoritative 
on  the  ground  of  precise  internal  agreement,  seeing  that  such  uni- 
formity does  not  exist 

4th.  That  the  gradatums  of  t<ext  in  different  MSS.  is  such  that  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  definite  lines  of  classification,  without  admitting 
so  many  exceptions  as  almost  to  destroy  the  application  of  such  a 
system. 

5th.  That,  therefore,  the  object  proposed  in  laying  down  such 
systems  cannot  be  attained  by  this  means,  and  thus  the  evidence  of 
particular  documents  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  consideration  that 
they  in  such  testimony  differ  from  their  proper  recension. 

Amongst  the  positive  results  have  been,  that  we  know  — 

1st  The  general  difference  between  the  more  ancient  MSS. 
versions  and  citations,  and  the  copies  of  general  circulation  in  more 
recent  times. 

2nd.  That  this  presents  in  many  respects  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  recent  texts, 

3rd.  That  this  classification  must  not  be  understood  as  though 
each  of  the  portions,  so  distributed,  had  not  their  own  points  of 
difference  amongst  themselves. 

4th.  That  thus  various  documents  may  form  what  may  be  termed 
groups,  either  as  to  their  text  throughout,  or  in  particular  books  or 
passages. 

5th.  That  the  more  ancient  MSS.  versions  and  citations  which  we 
possess,  range  themselves  under  what  we  know  from  their  combined 
testimony  to  be  the  more  ancient  text 

6th.  That  amongst  the  documents  so  allied,  there  are  such  shades 
of  difference,  and  characteristic  peculiarities,  that  the  versions  and 
MSS.  might  be  easily  contemplated  as  ramifying  into  two  sub-classes. 

7th.  That  often  the  identity  of  reading  between  two  or  more 
documents  is  such,  that  when  one  is  known  to  contain  such  a 
variation,  it  may  almost  of  a  certainty  be  found  in  the  others;  so  that 
the  alliance  is  most  close  and  striking;  but  that  in  such  cases 
examination  must  be  made  whether  there  are  such  sufficient  proofs 
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of  their  independence  as  enable  us  to  consider  them  as  corroborative 
of  each  other,  and  not  merely  mechanical  repetitions. 

8th.  That  the  most  ancient  documents  in  general  are  sufficiently 
dissimilar  to  enable  us  to  regard  their  testimony,  when  combined,  as 
possessed  of  a  cumulative  weight. 

The  original  families  of  documents  suggested  by  Bengel  remain, 
after  all  investigations,  the  only  distribution  that  can  rightly  be 
made :  and  yet  with  how  much  more  of  definite  apprehension  than 
could  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  days  of  that  critic.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  called  a  modification  of  Bengel's  scheme,  is  the  fact, 
previously  pointed  out  by  Bentley,  that  the  Greek  MSS.  have  come 
to  us  from  three  channels  of  transmission.  After  the  attempt  which 
Wetstcin  made  to  depreciate  all  the  codices  which  Bengel  considered 
to  belong  to  his  African  family,  by  charging  them  with  containing  a 
corrupt  text  altered  from  the  I^atin,  tlie  labours  of  Griesbach  had  a 
great  and  remarkable  value ;  for,  apart  from  all  systems,  the  endea- 
vours which  he  made  to  vindicate  his  Alexandrian  recension  sufficed 
to  demonstrate  that  there  are  monuments  of  an  ancient  textdifiering 
in  some  respects  from  those  which  could,  with  any  plausibility,  be 
charged  with  Latinising.  At  the  time  when  Griesbach  began  his 
labours,  his  materials  for  the  establishment  of  an  Alexandrian  text, 
as  found  in  MSS.,  were  but  scanty;  there  was,  indeed,  in  the 
Gospels  but  one  very  ismcient  MS.  of  that  kind  (the  Codex  Ephraemi, 
C),  of  which  a  collation  was  available,  and  that  had  many  defi- 
ciencies, and  was  still  but  partially  known :  and  yet  Griesbach  so 
collected  facts  for  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  as  distinctly  to 
prove  the  collateral  result,  that  the  text  which  he  called  Alex- 
andrian was  anciently  received  and  adopted.  How  strikingly  was 
this  conclusion  confirmed,  when,  a  few  years  subsequently.  Birch's 
collation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  saw  the  light;  and  so,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  Dublin  Palimpsest  of  St.  Mat&ew's  Gospel  (Z.^,  and 
other  fragments  of  extreme  antiquity.  But  while  the  collation  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus  confirmed  Griesbach's  established  facts^  he 
might  have  seen  that  it  interfered  with  his  theories  ;  for  in  parts  it 
showed  how  thin  or  untraceable  is  the  separation  between  Alexan- 
drian and  Western  text.  Taken,  however,  in  its  most  important 
features,  it  is  rarely  that  a  conclusion,  formed  on  such  evidence  as 
could  be  obtained,  is  confirmed  so  decisively  by  that  which  afterwards 
comes  to  light,  as  was  Griesbach's  with  respect  to  his  Alexandrian 
text,  when  looked  at  in  itself  and  not  in  contrast  to  the  Western. 

In  some  respects  the  evidence  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western 
texts  of  Griesbach  stands  higher  now  than  it  did  in  his  day  or  on  his 
system ;  for  now  we  can  regard  them  as  not -distinct  in  themselves, 
but  as  branches  of  the  same  family  ;  as  being  alike  witnesses  of  the 
ancient  text,  whose  testimony  is  all  the  more  strong  from  its  not 
being  precisely  the  same,  as  if  produced  by  artificial  confederacy. 

If  Western  MSS.  are  now  spoken  of,  or  Western  readings  as  con- 
trasted with  those  that  are  more  peculiarly  Alexandrian,  the  ex- 
pression must  be  understood  to  mean  those  which  were  written  in  the 
West,  or  else  similarly  show  a  peculiar  affinity  to  the  Latin  trans- 
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lations.  In  this  sense  the  expression  may  be  convenient,  and  it  might 
not  mislead.  Occasionally,  indeed,  some  such  distinction  is  almost 
necessary ;  for  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  for  example,  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  may  be  grouped  thus: — A.  B.  C.  together;  and  D.  G.  together^ ; 
the  latter  group  containing  a  Western  text  K,  however,  these 
MSS.  are  looked  at  in  contrast  with  the  mass  of  those  written  in  the 
later  centuries,  so  far  from  their  standing  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
they  must  be  ranked  together,  as  united  witnesses  of  an  ancient  text. 
And  this  must  always  be  noticed,  that  if  documents  are  compared  in 
relation  to  their  diversities  they  may  seem  to  be  much  opposed,  but  if 
in  relation  to  their  similarities  to  each  other,  and  their  diversities  from 
something  else,  the  opposition  previously  noticed  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance. Thus  we  might  set  A.  B.  C.  in  contrast  with  D.  G.,  as  was  done 
by  Griesbach,  or  we  might  go  one  step  farther,  and  class  A.  C.  together, 
leaving  B.  alone  in  a  place  of  preeminence;  in  either  caae  we  should 
carry  refinement  of  classification  too  far :  and  investigations  of  re- 
cension systems  have  rightly  led  to  this  conclusion. 

We  may  now  say  that  certain  documents  contain  an  ancient  text 
in  a  state  more  or  less  pure,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Byzantine 
MSS.  contain  what  is  far  more  modem;  and  that  other  copies  supply 
in  a  measure  links  in  what  might  not  unaptly  be  termed  the  gene- 
alogy of  copies. 

The  following  may  give  a  general  notion  of  the  relation  in  which 
some  of  the  leading  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  stand  to  one  another  with 
regard  to  the  text  which  they  contain. 

B.Z. 

C  Li»  1.  33. 

P.  Q.  T.  R.  11.  N.  R.  A. 

X.  (A).  69.  K  M.  H. 

E.F.G.S.U.V.r.A. 

This  arrangement  does  not  claim  scientific  accuracy;  but  it  may 
be  of  use  as  exemplifying  the  genealogy  of  the  texty  be  it  observed, 
and  not  of  the  MSS.  themselves :  those  codices  are  placed  together 
which  appear  to  demand  such  an  arrangement,  and  those  which  stand 
below  others  are  such  as  show  still  more  and  more  of  the  intermixture 
of  modernised  readings.  Manv  of  the  copies  here  specified  are  un- 
happily mere  fragments:  all  of  those  below  A.  belong  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  family,  those  to  the  left  of  that  codex  to  the  Alexandrian. 
In  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  A.  would  require  to  be 
placed  much  lugher:  in  the  Gospels  there  is  that  kind  of  admixture 
of  text  in  this  MS.  which  probably  became  frequent  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
became  suddenly  so  great. 

After  the  last  line  m  the  above  table,  a  vast  number  of  MSS.  might 
be  added,  some  as  pure  in  text,  and  others  far  less  so,  than  those 
placed  lowest  in  this  general  arrangement.     It  may  here  be  noticed 

*  E.  IB  here  omitted  as  being  a  transcript  of  D. ;  P.  is  not  specified,  as  it  and  G.  are 
both  copies  (mediate  or  immediate)  of  the  same  MS.,  and  F.  is  in  part  imperfect. 


D. 
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that  aU  the  versions  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  would^  if  added  to 
this  table,  occupy  places  in  the  non-Byzantine  part. 

Thus  the  study  of  what  has  been  written  respecting  recensions  is 
of  value,  not  only  as  making  critical  works  intelligible  to  students, 
but  also  as  establishing  facts  which  remain  unshaken  respecting 
documents,  their  affinities,  and  the  texts  which  they  contain. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ON  THE  CHABQE  THAT  ORBEK  MANUSCRIPTS  HAVE  BEEN  ALTERED  FROM 

THE  LATIN.  —  THE  VELEZIAN  READINGS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  accusation  has  been  laid  against  several 
of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  that  they  have  been  altered  from  the 
Latin;  and,  although  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  matter  of  history, 
it  is  need^  that  it  should  be  explained  in  connection  with  certain 
attempts  to  exhibit  a  peculiar  conformity  of  the  Greek  text  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

After  the  publication  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament,  he  was 
involved  in  many  controversies,  especially  because  of  his  departure 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  the  version  with  which  his  Greek  text 
was  accompanied;  this  drew  attention  to  the  differences  between  the 
Greek  copies  then  known  and  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

When  discussions  were  raised  respecting  particular  passages,  the 
opponents  of  Erasmus  appealed  at  times  to  copies  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  sometimes  by  name  to  a  MS.  in  ^e  Papal  Library, 
the  same  which  we  now  know  as  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  these 
(it  was  truly  said)  that  passages  were  read  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  Vulgate,  which  Erasmus  had  edited  differently.  This  question 
seems  from  Erasmus's  correspondence  to  have  been  much  discussed ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  now  gather  from  scattered  notices,  there  was  a 
faiTU  perception  of  the  general  difference  of  the  modem  MSS.  from 
the  most  ancient:  the  investigation  was  then  not  carried  farther,  and 
it  had  to  wait  for  two  centuries  before  it  was  rightly  investigated,  and 
another  century  before  the  ascertained  facts  were  used.  Erasmus 
had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  Greek  MSS.'  which  agreed  in  reading 
with  the  Latin  had  been  altered,  so  that  the  accordance  was  factitious; 
and  in  this  category  he  seems  to  have  included  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
itself,  which  he  had  never  seen. 

The  first  intimation  which  Erasmus  gives  on  the  subject  appears 
to  be  in  the  Annotations  to  his  third  edition  in  1522,  where  in 
2  Cor.  chap.  ii.  after  noticing  the  difference  of  reading  between  his 
Greek  copy  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  adds, ''  Quidam  indicat  in  uno 
quodam  codice  deprehendi  scripturam  Gr»cam,  cum  nostra  [Latina 
sc.  Vulgata]  translatione  congruentem,  Iva  fitf  i\0a>v  Xumfv  M  \ihrff9 
a;^a>.    Hunc  ait  e  Bhodo  missum  R.  P.  Francisco  Cisnerio  [i.  e.  Xi- 
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menlo]  Card,  quondam  Toletano,  cujus  equidem  viri  memoriae^  cum 
primis  faveo,  quod  ipse  faverit  pietati  bonisque  studiis  omnibus. 
Sed  ciun  Ambrosius  nobiscum  faciat,  cum  tot  exemplaria  sufiragentur 
huic  lectioni  quam  indicamus,  fieri  potuit  ut  Bhodiensis  ille  liber 
fuerit  depravatus,  praesertim  cum  causam  indicaverimus  depravandi^ 
fieri  potuit,  ut  ad  Latinorum  codices  fuerit  emendatus,  praBsertim  cum 
sit  Rhodiensis.  Nam  id  fuisse  factum  constat  in  nonnullis,  ut  post 
concordiam  initam  cum  Ecclesia  Romana,  hac  quoque  in  parte  con- 
cordarent.  Porro  codices  ejus  generis  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  amussis 
alba  in  albo  lapide."^ 

Before  the  appearance  of  Erasmus's  fifth  edition  this  question 
seems  to  have  attracted  particular  attention.  Sepulveda  sent  Erasmus 
a  description  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  informing  him  that  it  differed  from 
the  text  which  he  had  edited  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate  in  365  places.^ 
This  was  Nov.  1.  1533;  and  writing  to  him  from  Rome  in  1534., 
after  noticing  some  geographical  corrigenda  in  his  notes  on  Jerome, 
he  turns  to  this  subject :  —  "  Quod  pertinet  ad  librum  Pontificium 
[Codicem  sc.  Vaticanum  1209],  Graecos  codices  Novi  Testamenti, 
Graecorum  quorundam  vel  malitia  vel  levitate  fuisse  depravatos,  id 
ipsum  quod  scribis,  fides  esse  debet  indubitata,  quod  in  GrcBcorum  ad 
sanitatem  redeuntium  fcedere  inito  cum  Ecclesia  Romana,  cautum 
ftierit  ut  Grasci  codices  ad  Romanam  lectionem  emendarentur;  nam 
quomodo  poterant  clarius  utrique  contestari,  exemplaria  Romana 
lectionem  veram  et  germanam  retinere,  Graacorum  esse  vitiata? 
Nam  quod  ais,  Graecam  lectionem  e  Graecis  auctoribus  esse  petendum, 
dlceres  aliquid,  si  rationem  Gracci  sermonis  afiSrmares  a  Gnecis  com- 
modius  quam  a  Latinis  oxplicari.  At  libros  archetypes,  fundamenta 
nostras  religionis  continentes,  qui  Graeci  fuerunt  a  suis  auctoribus 
scripti,  cur  non  credamus  sanctius,  gravius  et  incorruptlus  asservatos 
esse  in  scriniis  ac  in  bibliothecis  Ecclesias  Romanas,  quas  caput  est 
Christianorum,  et  semper  fuit  norma  CatholicaB  pietatis,  quam  in  Gras- 
cia,  quae  saspe  fuit  haereticorum  et  levissimorum  hominum  fraud  bus 
etmotu  rerum  novarum  agitata:  quod  accidisse  certum  est  in  LXX. 
decreta  Concilii  Nicasni,  quae  cum  integra  in  scriniis  Ecclesiae  Ro- 
man ae  asservarentur,  tamen  ad  orientem  in  quibusdam  Ecclesiis  at 
haereticis  incensa  sunt,  in  aliis  ad  minorem  numerum  redacta,  sub- 
latis  videlicet,  quae  ipsorum  conciliis  aut  conatibus  obstitura  videban- 
tur,  ut  Athanasius  et  ceteri  Episcopi  ex  Alexandrina  synodo  in 
epistola  ad  Marcum  Papam  conqueruntur,  a  quo  exemplum  decre- 
torum  ipsorum,  quod  petebant,  receperant.  Adde  quod  libri  tutiores 
ab  injuriis  esse  solent,  et  minus  a  sciolis  scholia  saepe  cum  scripturis 

*  Erasmas  speaks  similarly  on  the  same  passage  in  his  Apologia  ad  Jacobam  Lopidem 
Stunicam ;  and  he  also  there  adds  a  remark  to  the  same  effect  to  his  note  on  1  John  v.  7. 
(which  is  otherwise  sabstantially  accordant  with  the  annotation  to  his  Greek  Testament). 
After  **  Quanqnam  et  banc  suspicor  ad  Latinorum  codices  fuisse  castigatum"  (speaking  of 
the  Codex  Britannicus),  he  adds,  **Fofiteaquam  enim  Gneci  concordiam  inierunt  enm 
Ecclesia  Romana,  studuenmt  et  hac  in  parte  cum  Romanis  consentire.'*  Opera,  ix. 
col.  353. 

'  This  letter  does  not  appear  in  Erasmuses  works.  Part  of  it,  relating  to  the  Codex 
Yaticanns,  is  cited  by  Blanchini  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  I.  CDXCUL  Neither  does 
Erasmus's  answer  appear,  and  thus  we  can  only  collect  the  general  sense  of  what  be  said 
from  Sepnlveda's  reply. 
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confundentibus  vitlari,  ubi  a  paucioribus  vel  leguntur  vel  intelHguntur, 
nisi  forte  hoc  dicis  placuisse  in  foedere,  ut  dictio  Graeca  emenderetur 
ad  Latinam,  quod  nee  est  probabile,  prseterquam  in  certo  aliquo 
loco,  et  numquam  factum  fuisse  certum  habeo :  nam  articulum  quam 
citas  ex  aurea  Bulla,  licit  duas  aureas  Bullaa  in  libro  Conciliorum  per- 
legerim,  inveniri  numquam  potui:  quam  igitur  dicafi  et  inde  a  nobis 
petenda  sit,  ne  graveris  ad  nos  perscribere.  Yale.  £oma  23  Mail, 
anno  a  Christi  nato  1534." ' 

If  this  passage  from  Sepulveda  is  not  very  definite  as  to  what  he 
admits  was  done  or  a^eed  to  be  done  in  the  correction  of  Greek 
MSS.,  it  is  not  surpnsing  that  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
theories,  and  that  Erasmus  understood  it  as  supporting  what  had 
been  previously  suggested  by  him.  From  this  arose  the  expression 
F(Bdu8  cum  GrcBciSy — a  term  used  to  imply  that  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Florentine  Council  in  1439  w^as,  that  the  Greeks  who 
were  then  united  to  the  Romish  Church  should  correct  or  alter  their 
copies  of  the  Scripture  to  suit  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

And  to  this  Erasmus  applied  the  statement  of  Sepulveda  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  published  in  1535,  in 
which  he  gives  a  more  definite  form  to  his  charge.  He  says  in  one 
of  the  introductory  tracts: — "Hie  obiter  illud  incidit  admonen- 
dum,  esse  Grsecorum  quosdam  Novi  Testamenti  codices  ad  Latin- 
orum  exemplaria  emendates.  Id  factum  est  in  foedere  Grcscorum 
cum  Romana  Ecclesia:  quod  foedus  testatur  Bulla  quae  dicitur 
aurea.  Visum  est  enim  et  hoc  ad  firmandam  concordiam  pertinere. 
Et  nos  olim  in  hujusmodi  codices  incidimus,  et  talis  adhuc  di- 
citur adservari  in  Bibliotheca  Pontificia.  Verum  ex  his  corrigere 
nostros,  est  Lesbiam,  ut  aiunt,  admovere  regulam.  Illud  potius 
spectandum  quid  legerint  veteres  Graeci,  Origenes,  Athanasius, 
Basilius,  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  Chrysostomus,  Cyrillus  ac  Theo- 
phylactus.  Hoc  eo  visum  est  admonere  quod  jam  nunc  quidam 
jactitant  se  trecenta  loca  notasse  ex  codice  pontificiae  bibliothccse, 
in  quibus  ille  consonat  cum  nostra  vulgata  seditione  Latina,  cum 
mea  dissonat."  He  then  refers  to  the  copy  from  the  Vatican  Library 
which  had  been  used  for  the  Complutensian  edition,  which  (he 
supposes)  might  also  have  been  altered  and  corrected ;  but  still  tliis 
could  not  have  been  done  extensively,  since  in  general  (he  says)  the 
Complutensian  text  agrees  with  his  own  against  the  Vulgate  in 
places  of  discrepancy.  "  Quodsi  nos  urgent  autoritate  Vaticanas 
bibliothecse  codex  quem  secutus  est  in  Novo  Testamento  Franciscus 
Cardinalis  quondam  Toletanus,  non  modo  fuit  ejusdem  bibliothecse, 
verum  etiara  a  Leone  X.  missus  est,  ut  hoc  veluti  bonse  fidei  ex- 
emplar imitaretur.  Atqui  is  pene  per  omnia  consentit  cum  mea 
asditione,  dissentiens  ab  eo  quem  nunc  quidam  nobis  objiciunt  majus- 
culis  descriptum  Uteris.  At  iUo  enim  dissentiat  oportet,  si  consentit 
cum  vulgata  Latinorum  seditione."^ 

'  Erasmi  Opera,  iii.  coL  1762. 

*  '*  Capita'Argnmentomm  contra  moroflos  quosdam  ac  indoctos,**  prefixed  to  Erasmus's 
N.  T.  ed.  1535  (/9  3.  verso).  Similarly,  in  the  note  to  Lnke  ^  \,  in  the  tame  edition,  he 
says,  **  Objicitmr  nobis  anus  codex  e  Bibliotheca  Pontificia  quasi  nesciamns,  post  Gneces 
iu  concordiam  RomaosB  sedis  receptos  et  codices  illomm  ad  Latinorum  exemplaria  foisse 
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It  appears,  then^  tbat  Erasmus  had  sugsested  that  any  resemblance 
of  Greek  MSS.  to  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  the  rest  had  arisen 
from  alteration^  and  that  this  was  subsequent  to  the  Florentine 
Coimcil  in  1439,  and  that  such  alteration  had  been  pre8cribe4  in  the 
Bulla  Aurea  ;  that  Sepulveda  denied  (rightly)  that  any  such  article 
could  be  found,  deeming  it  most  improbable  that  Greek  copies  should 
have  been  altered  from  the  Latin  (except  in  one  particular  place, 
apparently  1  John  v.  7.) ;  but  that  he  did  allege  that  it  was  under- 
stood  that  the  Greeks  should  correct  their  copies  by  the  Roman  ex- 
emplars, as  containing  the  true  reading,  the  **  Liber  Pontificius" 
(the  Codex  Vaticanus)  being  such  a  copy ;  and  that  as  the  grounds 
of  such  correction  were  that  Greek  levity  or  ill-design  had  injured 
the  text,  exemplars  rarely  used  and  free  from  scholia,  such  as  the 
Koman,  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  be  suited  for  correcting  others, 
as  being  free  from  such  injuries.  He  seems  not  quite  to  haye  under- 
stood whether  Erasmus  had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  it  was.  agreed 
that  the  Greek  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  Latin,  or  that  a  Roman 
MSS.  of  the  Grveek  should  henceforth  be  used  as  authoritative.  The 
former  notion  he  rejects,  the  latter  he  maintains ;  but  Erasmus  uses 
all  that  he  thus  stated  as  strengthening  his  suspicion :  now,  however, 
he  appears  to  throw  the  charge  farther  back  in  point  of  time,  as  if  it 
had  been  something  general  in  connection  with  any  reception  of 
Greeks  into  the  Latin  Church. 

It  is  certain 'that  in  the  discussions  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
differences  of  reading  toere  noticed,  especially  in  Acts  xvi.  7.  where 
the  Latin  copies  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greek  read  to  irvevfjM  ^Irf<rovj 
while  the  later  Greek  copies  omit  *Irfaov :  this  was  deemed  of  great 
importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  dogma  on  which  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  were  divided,  whether  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  from  the  Father  and  the  San.  And  thus  it  may  have  been 
understood  that  the  reading  of  the  Latins  should  be  followed,  not  as 
imitating  the  Vulgate,  but  as  using  the  authority  of  those  earlier 
Greek  MSS.  which  in  such  points  are  followed  by  the  Latin  version. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  no  such  general  alteration 
took  place  after  the  Council  of  Florence  (an  attempt  at  union  which 
few  indeed  of  the  Greeks  accepted),  and  that  coincidence  in  reading 
between  Greek  and  Latin  copies  cannot  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  former  were  adapted  to  tiie  latter. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  phrase  Foedus  cum  Grcscis  acquired 

emendatofl.  Qnornm  de  nnmero  multis  argumentis  colligo  fuiase  codicem  illnm  majuscnlis 
descriptum.  Nam  si  nos  movet  FontificiflB  BibliothecsB  aactoritos,  etiam  is  codex  quem 
Romanus  Fimtifex  misifc  Francisco  Card.  Toletano  erat  ejnsdem  Bibliothecne.'*  Michaelis 
(Marsh's  translation,  ii.  169.)  refers  to  Erasmus's  fourth  edition,  1527,  for  this  note;  his 
translator,  in  a  note,  states  that  the  reference  is  wrong,  but  without  correcting  it  (p.  642.). 
This  annotation,  as  well  as  what  is  cited  above,  must  have  been  subsequent  to  Sepulveda's 
letter.  MichaeUs's  remarks  hvrc  are  wrongly  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  note  had 
preceded,  and  that  the  expressions  of  Sepulveda  were  taken  from  Erasmus,  and  not  vice 
versa,  Blanchini  (Evan.  Qnadr.  L  CDXCIIL)  refers  to  both  of  Erasmus's  later  editions 
for  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text ;  this  mistake,  like  that  of  Michaelis,  probably  arose 
from  the  annotations  of  one  edition  of  Erasmus  sometimes  accompanying  the  text  of 
another :  hence  it  is  needful  to  examine  the  date  of  each.  The  copy  of  Erasmus's  fifth 
edition,  now  before  the  writer,  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  has  the 
annotations  appended  which  really  belong  to  iha  fourth. 
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a  kind  of  currency,  and  the  supposition  was  often  expressed  that 
there  had  been  some  such  alteration  of  copies.  This  suggestion 
ought  not  to  have  been  applied  to  ancient  MSS.,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  their  text  had  been  changed;  and  as  to  those  written  sub- 
sequently,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  what  could  be  supposed  to  be 
altered  readings,  unless,  indeed,  as  to  one  or  two  MSS.  ^*  in  aliquo 
certo  loco,"  as  Sepulveda  expressed  it. 

In  the  following  century  the  publication  of  the  Yelezian  Read- 
ings revived  the  whole  charge  of  Latinising  against  Greek  MSS. 
De  la  Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  '^Adversaria  Sacra"  (Lyons,  1626) 
chap,  xci.,  inserted  a  coUection  of  various  readings  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  of  which  he  gave  the  account  that  Mariana,  the  historian 
of  Spain  (also  a  Jesuit,  who  had  died  two  years  previously),  had 
given  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  various  readings 
transcribed  from  one  in  which  Pedro  Faxardo,  Marquis  of  Yelez, 
had  inserted  them  with  his  own  hand,  having  collated  sixteen  copies, 
eight  of  which  were  from  the  library  of  the  Escurial.  De  la  Cerda 
adds  that  the  copy  was  a  printed  Greek  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
various  readings  were  all  Greek  and  in  manuscript :  he  gives  them 
(he  says)  as  they  were  written,  only  inserting  in  Latin  what  might 
be  needful  for  purposes  of  explanation.  Mariana  had  also  mentioned 
this  Greek  Testament  of  the  Marquis  of  Yelez,  stating  that  it  came 
into  his  hands  he  did  not  precisely  remember  how  (perhaps  a  copy 
which  had  been  purchased  without  the  MS.  notes  having  been  at 
the  time  observed).  He  complains  that  the  codices  were  not  stated 
from  which  the  readings  were  taken ;  and  elsewhere  he  describes 
them  thus:  '^  Yix  est  locus,  in  quo  non  consonent  margines  cum 
nostra  editione  Latina.  Yerum  ex  tanta  concordia  rursus  oriebatur 
suspicio,  cum  in  aliquem  Grsecum  codlcem  incidisse  ex  eorum  numero, 
qui  post  Concilium  Florentinum  adjideni  Latinorum  muUi  sunt  castigati^ 
et  penitus  consentiunt  Eam  ob  eausam  eo  codice  parce  et  caute 
usi  sumus,  nee  tamen  prorsus  rejecimus."^  De  la  Cerda,  however, 
was  less  cautious,  for  he  subjoins  to  his  chapter  which  contains  these 
readings,  ^'Fateor  has  explicationes  inutiles  nescientibus  Gnecd, 
atqui  Bcientibus  utilissimflB  sunt.  Magno  labore  comparatse  sunt  a 
viro  sapientissimo,  et  emendatus  Grcecus  textus  ad  normam  Vulgati 
interpretis.  .  •  •  Porro  multa  sunt  qu»  nolui  transcribere,  sed 
haec  parvi  momentL"  ' 

From  De  la  Cerda  these  readings  found  their  way  into  other  col- 
lections of  critical  materials,  and  thus  thev  are  inserted  in  Walton's 
Polyglott  and  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Fell  and  Mill,  as  the  readings 
of  sixteen  Greek  MSS. :  Bengel  also  mentions  them  in  his  Greek 
Testament,  but  he  regarded  them  as  of  no  value. 

The  Yelezian  readings  raised  two  points  of  controversy:  were 
they  taken  from  Greek  MSS.  at  all?  and,  if  so,  was  it  not  from 
such  as  had  been  altered  to  suit  the  Latin?  We  have  seen  that 
Mariana  entertained  the  latter  suspicion,  from  the  great  resemblance 

*  **  Pnef.  in  SchoL  od  Bellarmin^"  cited  by  Wetstein  in  his  Catalogue  of  Codices,  no.  111. 
N.  Test  Prokg.,  p.  59. 

*  Adyersaria  Sacra,  p.  144.  col.  2. 
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of  these  readings  (of  which  De  la  Cerda  gives  nearly  nineteen 
hundred)  to  the  Vulgate;  and  when  Greek  MSS.  were  more  ex- 
tensively collated,  it  was  certain  that,  unless  thus  altered,  no  such 
Greek  copies  could  be  found.  And  thus,  this  collection  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  a  new  proof  of  the  Fcedus  cum  GrtBcis. 
Wetstein  gave  many  good  reasons  for  doubting  that  Yelez  had  used 
any  Greek  MSS.,  considering  that  he  had  only  employed  Latin 
copies,  and  that  the  Greek  form  of  the  readings  was  ias  own  trans- 
lation into  that  tongue.  The  only  seeming  argument  against  Wet- 
stein on  this  point  was,  that  some  of  these  readings  differ  from  our 
copies  of  the  Vulgate.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  the  coiu*se  of  the  con- 
troversy relative  to  1  John  v.  7.  (in  favour  of  which,  sixteen  Ve- 
lezian  mSS.  had  been  cited  on  the  ground  of  the  coUator's  silence), 
entered  into  a  full  examination  of  the  whole  question;  and  the 
result  was  this,  —  '^That  the  Velezian  readings  were  taken  im- 
mediately, neither  from  Greek,  nor  even  from  Latin  manuscripts, 
but  from  Kobert  Stephens's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  published  at 
Paris  in  1540 ;  that  the  object  which  the  Marquis  of  Velez  had  in 
view,  in  framing  this  collection  of  readings,  wns  to  support,  not  the 
Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  this  edition  in  particular, 
wherever  it  varied  from  the  text  of  Stephens's  Greek  Testament, 
printed  in  1550;  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  translated  into  Greek 
the  readings  of  the  former,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  exce[)t 
where  Stephens's  Greek  margin  supplied  him  with  the  readings 
which  he  wanted,  where  he  had  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to 
translate."^  Each  point  thus  stated  is  proved  by  the  most  elaborate 
analysis,  and  the  most  convincing  arguments;  so  that  now  the 
once  famous  Velezian  readings  are  known  for  what  they  are  worth, 
an  attempt  to  supply  materials  for  corrupting  the  Greek  text  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  Vulgate  version.  Whether  the  story  about  **  six- 
teen MSS.,  eight  of  which  were  from  the  Library  of  the  Escurial," 
was  a  fabrication  of  Velez,  or  whether  it  was  a  mistake  of  Mariana 
(who  had  stated  it  prior  to  De  la  Cerda)  is  uncertain :  it  may  have 
originated  in  some  confusion  from  sixteen  codices  having  been  cited 
by  Robert  Stephens,  half  of  which  were  from  the  French  Royal  Li- 
brary ;  and  this  enumeration,  may,  by  the  fraud  of  Velez  or  the  mis- 
apprehension of  Mariana,  have  been  transferred  to  Spain.  Many 
of  these  readings  at  once  show  that  they  could  not  have  originated 
with  Greek  scribes.  Had  there  been  a  Foedus  cum  GraBcis,  many 
Latinising  readings  would  of  necessity  have  been  found  in  MSS. 

The  Barbebini  readings  were  another  collection,  against  which 
a  charge  of  Latinising  was  also  brought.  They  received  their  name 
simply  from  the  copy  in  which  they  were  inserted  having  been  added 
to  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome,  and  not  from  that  being  supposed 
to  be  the  place  to  which  the  MSS.  themselves  belonged.  This  col- 
lection of  readings  was  there  examined  by  Isaac  Vossius  about  the 
year  1642 ;  and  in  1673,  it  was  printed  at  the  end  of  a  Catena  on 
St.  Mark,  edited  by  Possinus,  a  Jesuit.     The  account  given  of  the 

>  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travift,  p.  253.  Leipzig,  1795. 
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^readings  was  this^  that  they  had  been  selected  by  John  Matthew 
Caryophilus,  a  learned  Greek,  of  Crete  (afterwards  made  by  the 
Pope  Archbishop  of  Iconium  in  partibusy  who  died  in  1635),  out  of 
ten  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  eight  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  four 
of  the  Apocalypse.  As  the  readings  thus  selected  mostly  seemed 
to  fistvour  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  charge  of  firaud  was  raised :  it  was 
thought  by  some,  that  it  was  an  imposture  of  Caryophilus,  and  that 
it  might  have  been  completed  by  Possinus,  who  edited  it,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  real  character.  However,  this  charge  was  entirely 
repelled  by  Birch,  who  found  at  Bome,  in  the  archives  of  the  Va- 
tican library,  the  memorial  of  Caryophilus  to  Pope  Paul  V.,  in 
which  he  requests  permission  to  collate  six  MSS.  from  that  library, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  was  one.  ^  His  intention  was 
to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  based  on  this  collation 
of  MSS. ;  in  which,  if  even  one  of  his  copies  contained  a  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Vulgate,  that  would  be  preferred  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  rest.  His  intention,  therefore,  was  not  to  invent 
readings  in  the  Greek  text  like  Velez,  but  to  select  from  what  ac- 
tually existed.  It  is  supposed  that,  after  the  death  of  Paul  V.,  the 
design  was  neglected  by  his  successors,  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban 
VIIL,  and  thus  the  preparations  of  Caryophilus  passed  into  the 
library  of  the  family  of  the  latter  pontiff.  If  Caryophilus  be 
thought  to  have  acted  very  uncritically  in  his  mode  of  selecting 
readings,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  yet  there  was  no  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  edited  on  what  could  be  called  critical  prin- 
ciples.' Very  many  of  the  long-suspected  Barberini  readings  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  Codex  Vaticanus :  in  his  selection  of 
MSS.  for  collation,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Caryophilus  acted  with 
great  discrimination. 

It  was  long  known  that  Codices  Gbjbco-Latiki  contain  a 
peculiar  text ;  and  thus  the  readings  of  such  MSS.  as  the  Codex 
Bezas  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of  the 
Epistles,  were  observed  on  examination  to  accord  with  the  Latin  in 
many  places,  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  MSS.  in  general.  Hence 
they  were  regarded  as  rather  suspicious ;  and  at  length  the  charge 
was  definitely  made,  that  they  contain  a  Greek  text  written  by  Latin 
scribes,  and  altered  to  suit  ^e  Latin  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied. This  appeared  not  a  little  plausible,  and  it  was  so  enforced 
by  Wetstein  as  to  be  received  and  believed  by  many  scholars. 
Bentley,  however^  with  a  deeper  apprehension  and  more  accurate 
critical  perception,  had  valued  such  manuscripts  very  highly ;  for 
he  saw  in  them  (as  others  have  done^  who  have  at  length  appre- 

'  See  Birch*8  edition  of  the  Gospels  with  varioas  readings,  p.  zxztl  (HaYnise,  1788), 
or  bis  Yariie  Lectiones  in  Eyangelia  Proleg.,  p.  xItl 

'  It  is  well  known  that  in  modem  dajrs  an  edition  of  the  Greek  N.  Test,  has  been 
edited  on  principles  even  less  critical  than  those  of  Caryophilus.  In  this  modem  edition 
any  Greek  reading  of  any  Greek  MS.  is  followed  in  the  text  that  accords  with  the  modem 
Clementine  Latin  Vulgate  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  It  would  have  been  a 
wholly  different  mode  of  procedure,  if  the  most  ancient  and  best  attested  Latin  text  had 
been  first  taken,  and  the  inquiry  had  been  then  made  as  to  what  Greek  copies  accord  with 
such  a  Latin  text :  and  ttus  would  have  pretty  nearly  ascertained  the  Greek  text  which 
was  employed  by  Jerome. 
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ciated  the  Biblical  labours  of  that  illustrious  scholar)  good  and 
intelligible  witnesses  to  the  text  of  the  early  centuries.  On  this 
point  Wetstein  hardly  went  further  than  some  who  had  preceded 
him ;  Bengel,  for  instance,  had  spoken  strongly  against  the  Codices 
Grseco-Latiniy  as  though  their  text  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
trust.  But  Wetstein  went  one  step  further ;  for  he  Vas  not  content 
with  the  opinion,  which  he  held  in  common  with  others,  that  the 
MSS.  of  this  class  had  been  conformed  to  the  Latin  by  which  they 
were  accompanied,  but  between  the  first  publication  of  his  Prole- 
gomena, in  1730,  and  the  appearance  of  his  Greek  Testament  itself, 
about  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  had  so  changed  his  critical 
opinions  as  to  accuse  all  the  more  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date  that  agree  with  them  in  the  character  of  their 
text,  with  alteration  from  the  Latin:  and  not  only  were  Greek 
MSS.  made  obnoxious  to  this  charge,  but  even  ancient  versions  of 
various  ages  and  countries  were  also  supposed  to  have  been  affected 
by  Latin  influence.  Here,  too,  the  learning  and  the  labours  of 
Wetstein  caused  his  theory  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  were 
dazzled  by  the  vast  mass  of  materials  which  his  Greek  Testament 
presented  before  them.  But  the  extent  to  which  Wetstein  carried 
his  Latinising  theory,  led,  not  only  to  the  rejection  of  what  he  had 
added  to  the  charges  previously  made,  but  also  to  such  an  examin- 
ation of  the  accusation  in  its  original  form  as  caused  competent 
judges  to  conclude  that  even  that  was  a  mistake. 

For  if  aU  the  ancient  authorities,  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers  (in 
the  citations  which  they  give),  are  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
Latin,  it  places  that  version  (or  versions)  in  the  centre  of  the  critical 
system,  all  the  other  documents  of  the  most  ancient  class  revolving 
around  it :  and  to  carry  out  this  theory,  as  many  things  and  as  com- 
plicated must  be  added  as  were  required  by  the  astronomical  scheme 
which  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  our  sun  and  planets.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  adaptation  to  the  Latin  be  not  assumed,  then 
that  and  the  other  ancient  versions  and  the  most  ancient  MSS.  are 
seen  to  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  does  not  require  the 
assumption  of  any  factitious  alteration.  It  is  only  needful  in  that 
ciise  to  admit  that  the  combined  force  of  those  ancient  testimonies 
proves  that  their  resemblance  springs  from  the  Greek  text  having 
been  so  far  the  same  as  this  identity  extends ;  and  that  the  Latin 
version,  so  far  from  having  originated  a  peculiar  class  of  readings,  is 
simply  one  of  the  witnesses  to  their  existence  —  an  existence  which 
is  equally  proved  by  Greek  MSS.  themselves. 

Wetstein's  theories  were  combated  by  Semler,  who,  in  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  treatises  of  Wetstein  subjoined  to  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, added  notes  of  his  own  to  the  remarks  of  Wetstein  and  of  others 
from  whom  extracts  were  given  in  the  same  volume.^  Had  it  been 
admitted  to  be  a  sound  canon  of  criticism,  that  we  might  assume  that 
the  more  ancient  portions  of  evidence  must  be  rejected  because  of 
the  stigma  of  accordance  with  the  Latin  with  which  they  had  been 
branded,  inquiry  and  examination  would  have  been  hopeless ;  for,  if  by 

>  J.  J.  Wetstenii  Libelli  ad  Crisin,  &c.  KoTi  Testame&ti  .  .  .  xllnstravit  J.  S.  Semler. 
Ha]»,  1766  (yid.  pp.  179.  191.,  ftc). 
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these  means  we  should  be  led  in  one  particular  direction,  the  barrier 
of  prohibition  would  be  found  previously  placed  so  as  to  hinder  our 
steps.  Sender,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  opinions  or  theories,  was 
not  one  who  would  take^ac^^  for  granted  irrespective  of  evidence;  and 
thus  his  extensive  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  MSS.,  and  of 
the  various  readings  which  had  been  collected  by  others,  led  him  to 
form  a  decided  and  independent  judgment.  He  thus  vindicated  the 
ancient  documents  which  Wetstein  has  so  sweepingly  condemned, 
and  he  modified  the  charges  against  even  the  Codices  Gneco-Latini 
which  others  had  vituperated  before  Wetstein.  Semler  was  followed 
by  Griesbach,  who  extensively  showed  that  the  accusations  in  gene- 
ral were,  to  say  the  least,  void  of  proof;  and  afterwards  Woide  ^ 
elaborately  demonstrated  that,  so  far  from  the  charge  being  fair  that 
Greek  MSS.  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  were  altered  from 
that  version,  the  reverse  was  the  simple  fact ;  for  in  those  MSS.  the 
Latin  text  is  formed  from  the  Greek  which  it  accompanies,  so  as  to 
desert  (in  general)  the  known  Latin  versions,  and  to  sacrifice  even 
the  Latin  idiom  to  a  kind  of  superstitious  literality.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  Codex  Bezse,  in  a  great  measure  of  the  Codex  Cla- 
romontanus,  and  especiallv  so  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  (£.)  of  the 
Acts, — three  MSS.  which  had  been  especially  condemned  for 
Latinvnng.  If  the  Greek  text  of  such  documents  were  alone  con- 
sidered, die  resemblance  in  many  passages  to  the  old  Latin  copies  is 
such  as  to  suggest  the  suspicion  of  this  alteration ;  but  if  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  of  the  same  MS.  are  examined  together,  the  result  at 
which  Woide  arrived  is  manifestly  true ;  and  thus  the  whole  ground- 
work of  the  accusation  falls  away.  Woide's  object  was  to  defend  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  from  the  attacks  of  Wetstein;  but  he  took  the 
charge  of  Latinising  higher  up,  and  thus  was  able  to  apply  the 
result  a  fortiori  to  that  Codex.  So  convincingly  satisfactory  was 
the  examination  of  Woide,  that  Michaelis,  who  had  for  many  years 
joined  in  the  charge  against  the  Codices  Graeco-Latini,  in  re-ex- 
amining the  whole  subject  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  arguments 
adduced  in  their  favour  were  such  as  carried  conviction.  And  thus 
in  unprejudiced  minds  the  ancient  MSS.  were  held  in  higher  value 
than  before  the  attack  of  Wetstein ;  for  it  was  now  seen  that  the 
Codices  Grasco-Latini  had  been  condemned  in  part  from  their  tohole 
character  not  having  been  known. 

No  conclusion  can  be  deemed  of  more  certainty  in  criticism  than 
this,  that  we  know  of  no  ancient  Greek  MS.  in  which  general  or 
systematic  alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  can  be  traced.  If  in  single 
passages  it  seems  as  if  the  Latin  scribe  had  the  sense  or  construction 
of  his  own  version  in  his  mind,  and  gave  the  Greek  a  slight  colouring 
in  accordance  therewith,  every  such  supposed  place  must  be  examined 
by  itself;  and  if  this  should  be  proved  to  be  correct,  it  must  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  general  accusation  such  as  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
disproved,  but  it  would  only  belong  to  the  causes  of  transcripturstl 
error  to  which  a  copyist  is  obnoxious  when  writing  a  foreign  language. 

In  those  passages  in  which  the  Complutensian  editors  or  Erasmus 

*  In  his  preface  to  the  fac-sunile  edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
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actually  did  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate^  thus  obtruding  on  the  Greek 
text  words  or  sentences  which  have  still  a  place  in  the  common 
copies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  acted  with  the  smallest  dis« 
honesty  of  purpose ;  they  simply  supplied  from  the  Latin  something 
w^hich  they  believed  to  be  defective  in  the  Greek  copies  before 
theml  Just  such  ought  to  be  our  judgment  if  we  do  think  that  we 
find  traces  in  Greek  copies  of  the  influence  of  any  particular  version 
(Latin  is  not  very  likely  to  have  affected  any  MSS.  written  in  the 
JEast) :  copyists  mi^ht  be  as  guilty  of  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  aa 
those  of  the  first  editors.  If  indeed  there  was  an  understood  article 
of  compact  between  the  Romish  Church  and  some  of  the  Greeks  in 
1439,  which  has  been  called  the  Fcedus  cum  Grtscis^  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  explain  any  Latinising  (if  such  should  be  proved)  in 
very  recent  cofiea:  or,  indeed,  if  the  unhappy  Greeks  who  sought 
refuge  after  die  capture  of  Constantinople  in  Western  Europe 
supposed  that  such  a  compact  had  been  made,  it  might  have  been 
enough  to  lead  them  to  please  the  Latins  by  slightly  bringing  any 
transcripts  which  they  then  made  into  conformity  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  may  account  for  the  character  of  text,  found  in  a 
few  of  the  most  recent  MSS.^  in  which  (in  general)  the  Latin  and 
Greek  texts  stand  side  by  side :  the  investigation  of  this  point  is  of 
no  real  importance  in  textual  criticism,  because  such  copies  could 
hardly,  on  any  system^  come  into  consideration. 

The  charge  of  Latinising  was  all  along  maintained  by  Matthtei, 
though  his  followers  in  general  have  tacitly  let  it  drop ;  from  time  to 
time  it  is  revived,  but  not  in  what  could  be  called  a  systematic  form, 
and  it  is  more  frequently  asserted  as  a  fact  than  formally  presented 
with  supposed  proofs.  When  it  is  brought  against  particular  passages, 
the  subject  admits  of  discussion ;  but  as  to  the  most  ancient  MSS., 
and  the  documents  which  accord  with  them  in  readm^,  it  must  be 
held  that  the  contrary  is  not  a  questionable  opinion  but  a  demon- 
strated fact^ 


CHAP.  X. 

ON  THB  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  6KEEK  NEW  TESTAMENT,  AS 

PRINTED,  TO  THE  TIME  OF  BENOEL. 

In  this  place  it  is  intended  to  notice  the  primary  editions  of  the 
sacred  text;  those  which  followed  them,  which  had  either  some  im- 

'  Soch  as  the  Codex  Ottobonianus  {29S  in  the  Vatican),  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  oentary 
containing  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (no.  200  of  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  162  in  the  Acts  and 
Cath.  Epp.,  in  Scholz*s  list).  In  this  MS-  the  Greek  is  sabjoined  to  the  Latin,  from  which 
its  Greek  text  seeois  here  and  there  to  have  been  altered. 

'  A  late  theory  of  Latinising  is  that  brought  forward  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for 
July  1851  (No.  CXCI.),  pp.  31 — 34.  The  writer  asserts  thii  as  dkfact^  and  accounts  for 
it  "  in  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between  some  of  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Church  of  Home,  during  the  time  of  the  Arian  troubles."  The 
question  is  thus  stated,  and  the  examples  by  which  the  endeavour  was  made  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact,  and  illustrate  the  theory,  are  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Tregelles*s  **  Ac- 
count of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Bemarks  on  its  Revision  on 
Critical  Principles."    Bagster  and  Sons,  1354,  pp.  197— -203. 
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portance  in  cridci^m  or  else  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  text 
in  common  use ;  the  common  text  itself;  and  then  the  critical  editions 
published  by  various  scholars  who  have  endeavoured  to  apply  the 
materials  for  criticism  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  them- 
selves or  by  others.* 

The  first  portion  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  published  in  print 
at  ally  was  that  containing  the  songs  of  Mary  and  Zacharias  (the 
Magnificat  and  Benedictus),  Luke  i.  42 — 56.,  68 — 80.,  which  were 
subjoined  to  a  Greek  Psdter  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1486. 
The  next  part  was  the  first  six  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel^  pub-^ 
lished  at  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1504 :  the  &nt  fourteen  verses 
of  the  same  Gospel  (and  not,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  stated^  the 
whole  book)  were  published  at  Tubingen  in  1514.  These  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  impressions  of  separate  portions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  before  the  completion  of  the  two  editions,  each  of 
which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  the  first,  ^o  that  of  Erasmus 
will  be  here  given  the  precedence  of  description,  since  it  was  the 
first  that  was  sctusiJlj  ptiblished ;  the  first  therefore,  practically,  for 
Grreek  readers 

Fbobek,  the  celebrated  printer  and  publisher  of  Basle,  knowing 
that  Ebasmus  had  paid  attention  to  Chreek  MSS.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, applied  to  that  scholar  to  undertake  an  edition  to  be  irnme- 
diately  put  in  hand  at  his  office.  Before  this  Erasmus  had  made 
some  preparations  with  regard  to  a  revised  Latin  translation  and 
annotations,  so  that  when  the  proposition  was  sent  to  him  (April  17. 
1515),  he  was  ready  to  leave  England  and  go  to  Basle  and  commence 
the  work.  On  Sept.  1 1.  the  printing  could  not  have  been  commenced, 
for  it  was  still  undetermined  whether  the  Latin  translation  should 
be  joined  to  the  Greek  in  a  parallel  column,  or  form  a  «eparate 
volume.  By  the  beginning  of  March  1516  the  whole  volume,  in- 
cluding the  annotations  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  was 
complete ;  in  less,  in  fact,  than  six  months  from  the  time  that  the 
first  sheet  was  begun.  And  now  for  the  first  time  could  scholars 
who  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  then  recent  invention  of  printing 
find  its  advantage  as  to  the  text  of  the  inspired  Scripture  of  the  New 
Testament  in  its  original  tongue:  the  appearance  of  this  edition 
seemed  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  Reformation. 

The  MSS.  which  Erasmus  used  were  such  as  he  found  at  Basle : 
he  had,  indeed,  expected  that  Froben  would  have  had  the  Greek 
copy  ready  for  him,  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  took  a  MS.  of 
the  Gospels  of  little  value,  and,  after  adapting  its  text  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  correct,  he  put  it  into  the  printer's  hands.  In  making 
this  preparation,  he  seems  to  have  been  aided  by  the  revised.  Latin 

'  The  subject  commenced  in  this  chapter  is  treated  in  detail,  in  *  An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its  Revision  on  Critical  Prin- 
ciples, bj  &  P.  Trqa^elles,  LL.  D."  To  this  reference  will  be  made,  as  **  Account  of  Printed 
Text,"  for  points  to  which  brief  allusion  onlj  is  practicable  in  a  general  treatise  like  the 
present.  An  outUne  of  Uie  subject  is  contained  in  **  A  Prospectus  of  a  Critical  Edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  now  in  preparation,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Printed 
Text"  This  thort  kittory  is  subjoined  to  **  The  Book  of  Revelation  translated  from  th« 
Ancient  Greek  Text»  by  &  P.  Trcgelles.**    London,  Bagsten,  1849. , 
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translation  which  he  had  abeady  prepared  in  England  and  Brabant ; 
it  served  to  renund  him  of  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  which  he  had 
seen  in  those  countries :  occasionally,  no  doubt,  he  was  misled  from 
that  very  cause ;  for  he  supposed  that  he  had  MS.  authority  for  words 
&c.  which  he  had  left  uncorrected  in  his  Latin  translation*  The  copies 
at  Basle  which  he  used  were  really  modem,  and  of  but  email  value : 
he  passed  by  almost  without  notice  one  of  far  higher  character  (1  of 
Wetstein's  notation),  mistrusting  it  from  the  difference  of  its  text 
from  the  other  copies  which  he  had  seen.  Though  oversights  and 
marks  of  haste  are  sufficiently  visible  in  this  edition,  the  wonder 
really  is  that  it  was  executed  as  well  as  was  the  case ;  for  Erasmus 
was  also  occupied  in  editing  for  Froben  the  works  of  Jerome.  In 
the  Apocalypse  he  had  but  one  MS.  (belonging  to  Beuchlin,  now 
lost) ;  it  was  defective  at  the  end,  and  a  commentary  was  intermixed 
with  the  text :  he  separated  the  words  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  aid 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  supplied  the  last  six  verses  by  a  translation  from 
the  Latin.  In  this  manner  there  are  still  words  in  the  common 
editions  which  owe  their  origin  wholly  to  Erasmus. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  narrate  the  attax^ks  made  on  Erasmus  in 
consequence  of  his  new  Latin  version,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
innovation :  his  Greek  text  also  received  its  share  of  vituperation, 
especially  because  of  the  non-insertion  of  the  text  1  John  v.  7.  This 
led,  even  in  those  early  days,  almost  before  the  dawn  of  what  could 
be  called  criticism,  to  an  extensive  examination  of  Greek  MSS.,  to 
know  if  any  contained  the  passage  in  question.  The  principal  op- 
ponents of  Erasmus  were  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Stunica,  a  man  of  much  greater  learning,  one  of  the 
Complutensian  editors.' 

In  1548  Erasmus's  first  edition  was  used  at  Venice  as  that  from 
which  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  taken,  to  accom- 
pany the  Aldine  LXX. 

-  Erasmus's  own  second  edition  appeared  in  March  1519:  in  it  he 
made  many  corrections ;  though,  as  he  says,  the  state  of  his  health 
prevented  him  from  doing  all  that  he  could  have  wished.*  He  was 
absent  from  Basle  himself;  and  the  attention  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  devolved  therefore  upon  others :  the  alterations  from  the  first 
edition  were  (according  to  Mill)/<>Mr  hundred. 

There  must  have  been  a  considerable  demand  for  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  since  we  know  that  the  first  two  editions  of  Erasmus 
amounted  to  three  tliousand  three  hundred  copies ;  and  in  six  years 
they  were  all  sold  (besides  those  which  might  have  been  circulated 
of  the  Aldine  edition),  for  in  1522  Erasmus  had  to  get  out  his  third 
edition.  In  this  he  inserted  the  text  1  John  v.  7.,  not  as  being 
satisfied  of  its  genuineness,  but  because  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  do  this  if  a  Greek  MS.  were  found  that  contained  it ;  and  one 
having  been  brought  forward,  he  kept  to  his  engagement  The  MS. 
itself  (Codex  Montfortianus,  now  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  is  ex- 

>  See  as  to  the  attacks  of  Lee  and  Stunica,  '<  Ace  of  Fr.  Text,"  pp.  21,  83. 
»  Ace  of  Pr.  Text,  pp.  24,  25. 
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tremety  modem,  and  the  influence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  unques- 
tionable in  this  passage :  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  Epistles  in 
thb  MS.  is  extremely  suspicious.  In  this  third  edition  Erasmus 
availed  himself  of  the  tacit  corrections  of  his  errata,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Aldine  reprint.  Soon  after  this  edition 
appeared,  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  rescued  from  the  un- 
worthy obscurity  to  which  it  had  been  for  some  years  consigned ;  and 
thus  £rasmus  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  the  further  revision 
of  hifl  text  in  his  fourth  edition,  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  his  own 
MSb  authority  had  been  so  slender.  In  the  last  six  verses,  however, 
he  did  not  introduce  the  needed  corrections  owing  to  a  curious 
mistake :  before  he  saw  the  Aldine  text,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
Baale  to  restore  the  passage  in  question  from  that  edition ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  what  was  needful  had  been  suf- 
ficiently done. 

This  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1527 :  its  appearance  differs  from 
all  the  others,  in  having  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  the  side  of  his  own 
verrion  which  accompanies  the  Greek  Text 

In  1535,  the  year  preceding  his  death,  his  fifth  edition  was  pub- 
lished :  the  text  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  fourth ;  that 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  the  Erasmian  text ;  in  fact,  the  text 
which,  as  to  its  essential  features,  is  the  basis  of  that  still  in  com- 
mon use.' 

The  Complutensian  Edition,  though  not  published  till  after 
the  fijrst  of  those  undertaken  by  Erasmus,  was  printed  more  than  two 
years  previously.  The  date  which  it  bears  is  Jan.  10.  1514.  As 
early  as  the  year  1502  Cardinal  Ximenes  began  his  preparations  for 
that  Polyglott  Bible  which  takes  its  designation  of  Complutensian 
from  Complutum,  the  Latin  name  of  AlcaU  in  Spain,  a  place  at 
which  he  had  founded  a  university.  The  principal  editor  of  the  part 
containing  the  New  Testament  was  James  Lopez  de  Stunica.  The 
Old  Testament  was  not  printed  till  afterwards,  as  we  learn  both  from 
the  date,  July  10.  1517,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume,  and  from 
the  dedication  of  the  work  to  Leo  X.  by  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

Ximenes  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott, executed  under  his  direction  and  at  his  expence :  but  it  was 
still  unpublished  when  he  died,  on  Nov.  8.  1517,  aged  81.  In  1520 
Leo  X.  sent  his  executors  an  authorisation  for  its  publication ;  but 
that  seems  hardly  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year  1522. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  me  MSS.  which  the  Complutensian 
editors  used,  so  tliat  we  cannot  judge  them  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
can  those  employed  by  Erasmus :  we  can,  however,  estimate  them 
on  internal  pounds  from  the  character  of  the  text  which  the  editors 

S reduced.  Bishop  Marsh  rightly  says,  *^  Whenever  modem  Greek 
f  SS.  —  MSS.  written  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
centuries,  — differ  from  the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  and  from  the 
quotations  of  the  early  Greek  fathers,  in  such  characteristic  readings 

^  See  "Ace.  of  Fr.  Text,"  p.  2S.,  as  to  Erasmus's  value  for  ancient  testimonj  as  the 
critical  basis  for  a  genuine  text. 
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the  Complutcnsian  Greek  Testament  almost  invariably  agrees  with 
the  modern  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  MSS."  ^ 

But  though  a  correct  judgment  might  thus  be  formed,  it  was  long 
wished  that  the  MSS.  "diemselves  might  be  examined ;  since^  when 
the  text  1  John  v.  7.  was  under  discussion,  appeals  were  sometimes 
made  to  the  Complutcnsian  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  con- 
taining it.  The  statement  of  the  editors  was  that  thej  had  receiyed 
Greek  MSS.  from  the  papal  library  for  their  edition ;  and  this  had 
also  led  to  the  hasty  assumption  that  the  Codex  Yaticanus  myst  have 
been  specially  intended.  Erasmus  seems  to  have  first  thought  this ; 
but  when  Sepulveda  sent  him  (in  1533)  a  list  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  places  in  which  the  Vatican  MS.  accords  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate  in  opposition  to  his  Greek  text,  he  saw  that  that  MS.  could 
not  be  the  ba^s  of  the  Complutcnsian  edition,  because  in  such 
respects  its  general  character  strongly  resembled  his  own  text;  and 
thus  being  better  informed  respecting  tlie  Codex  Yaticanus,  he  sup- 
posed, very  reasonably,  that  it  was  some  other  copy  in  the  pon- 
tifical library  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  editors. 

The  notion  was  at  one  time  widely  propagated,  through  its 
having  been  adopted  by  Mill,  that  the  Complutcnsian  text  really 
represents  that  of  the  Yatican  MS. :  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  what  Erasmus  learned  would  have  prevented  this 
opinion  from  being  adopted.  Wetstein,  in  opposing  it,  went  too  far ; 
Tor  he  cast  discredit  on  the  distinct  statement  of  the  editors  that  they 
had  MSS.  from  the  papal  library,  sent  by  Leo  X.,  and  that  they 
had  followed  them.  Now,  as  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the  popedom 
was  about  ten  months  only  before  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
volume,  it  was  argued  that  the  time  would  not  admit  of  the  possi- 
bility of  MSS.  being  sent  from  Borne  by  that  Pope.^  Bishop  Marsh 
repeated  and  enforced  this  argument.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  volumes  of  this  Polyglott  containing  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  printing  would  be  more  difiicult,  were 
executed  with  greater  expedition  than  the  New,  and  yet  they  were 
all  completed  (with  the  Apparatus)  by  July  10.  1517, — -^ve  volumes 
in  three  years  and  a  half:  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  render  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  New  Testament  should  have  taken 
longer  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  other  volumes.  But  the  doubt 
was  thrown  out  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  MSS.  which 
the  editors  had  used  still  existed  at  ^caliL 

There,  then,  they  were  vainly  sought  in  1784  by  the  Danish 
Professor  Moldenhawer;  and  the  account  which  was  given  him  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries  was  believed  through  Europe  for  about  sixty 
years.  At  first,  when  he  found  no  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
the  university  library,  he  thought  they  were  concealed  frx>m  him 

>  «*  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible/'  p.  96. 

'  Wetstein  says  that  Leo  was  elected  Feb.  28.  1.513,  and  crowned  April  11.  (this  state- 
ment has  been  followed  in  **  Account  of  the  Ftinted  Text,"  p.  7.  note,  only  March  is  acci- 
j  dentally  substituted  for  Aprit)<  Bit^op  Marsh  says  that  he  was  elected  March  11.;  and 

Cardinal  Bembo  (see  his  EpigtoUt)  plainly  recognises  the  latter  as  the  officially  notified 
date  of  the  election.    It  makes  a  difference  of  but  a  few  days ;  and  at  all  erents  it  is 
I  acknowledged  that  he  was  Pope  on  the  1  Ith  of  March,  1513. 
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out  of  a  motive  of  Buspicion;  but  on  making  farther  and  more 
pressing  inquiries  he  was  told  that  about  the  year  1749  they  had 
been  sold  to  a  rocket-maker  by  an  illiterate  librarian^  as  useless  parch-- 
menu,  to  make  room  for  some  new  books.  Thus  it  was  believed  that 
the  editors  had  followed  MSS.  in  Spain  and  not  any  sent  from 
Kome,  and  that  inquiry  about  them  was  altogether  vain. 

In  1821  Sir  John  Bo  wring  cast  some  doubt  on  the  story  of  this 

destruction,  but  he  did  not  investigate  the  subject  deeply,  nor 

explain  how  it  had  originated :  and  it  was  some  years  before  much 

attention  was  paid  to  his  statement.     The  late  Dr.  James  Thomson, 

hdwever,  since  made  careful  inquiry,  and  the  result  is  that,  so  far 

from  the  library  having  been  under  the  care  of  a  stupid  or  reckless 

librarian  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  destruction,  it  was  under  the 

superintendence  of  a  learned  man,  who  was  at  the  pains  of  causing 

the  MSS.  to  be  rebound.     All  the  MSS.  which  were  formerly 

known  as  belonging  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  which  are  described 

in  the  catalogue  made  in  1745,  are  stiU  in  being,  and  are  now  with 

the  rest  of  that  library  at  Madrid.     They  comprise  almost  all  the 

MS.  materials  used  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  except  that  the 

Greek  New  Testament  is  found  in  none  of  them.      (Nor  yet  the 

Pentateuch  of  the  LXX*)^     The  catalogue  shows  that  such  MSS. 

did  not  belong  to  Cardiiud  Ximenes's  collection.     And  thns  when 

Moldenhawer  was  importunate  in  his  inquiry  for  Grreek  MSS.  which 

the   library  had  never  contained,  an  explanation  was  given  him 

which,  at  least,  silenced  him.     Now  a  sale  to  a  rocket-maker  had 

taken  place  about  the  date  specified,  at  the  time  when  the  MSS. 

were  carefully  rebound,  —  but  of  what?  of  course  not  of  MSS.  of 

the  Greek  New  Testament,  but  of ''  useless  parchments  "  in  reality ; 

the  old  folded  paper  and  yellum  covers  of  the  books.    Some  confused 

remembrance  of  this  evidently  led  to  the  story  told  to  Moldenhawer 

— a  story  which  the  catalogue  would  have  at  once  refrited,  and  which 

is  rather  lame  in  itself;  for  it  would  be,  at  least,  remarkable  if  the 

only  class  of  MSS.  thus  disposed  of  were  the  very  one  which  was 

thus  carefully  sought  for.     Tychsen,  Moldenhawer's  companion,  on 

whose  assurance  Michaelis  gave  currency  to  the  narration,  was  rather 

prone  to  adopt  theories  so  incredible  that  they  hardly  could  bear 

discussion. 

And  thus  there  is  now  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
account  given  by  the  editors  themselves,  that  their  Greek  MSS. 
were  sent  from  the  Vatican,  and  thither,  no  doubt,  they  were 
returned  after  they  had  been  used.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  they  can  be  identified.  Though  the  erudition  of  Stunica  and 
his  companions  was  not  great,  yet  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
followed  their  MSS.  without  intentional  departure,  except,  indeed, 
where  they  thought  that  they  were  defective :  the  Latin  was  highly 

*  Dr.  James  Thonuoa's  inYCStigadons  were  commnnieated  to  the  Biblical  BeTiew  fur 
March,  1S47.  His  statement  was  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of  the  catalo^e  made 
bj  Don  Josd  Guttierrez,  the  librarian  at  Madrid.  Dr.  J.  Thonuon's  letter  and  the  cata- 
logue were  soon  transferred  to  the  pa(|^  of  one  or  more  periodicals :  thej  are  also  in- 
serted in  **  Accoont  o(  the  Printed  Text,**  Appendix  to  Section  L,  p.  IS.  seq. 
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valued  by  them  as  the  translation  of  the  church,  and  in  taking 
1.  John  v.  7.  from  the  Latin,  they  did  it  (as  Stunica  expressly  says) 
on  the  ground  that  the  Greek  text  was  corrupted,  but  that  the 
Latin  contained  the  very  truth.  Their  value  for  the  Latin  in  con- 
trast to  the  original  tongues  of  Scripture  is  shown  by  the  comparison 
which  they  ma£e  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Vulgate,  in  the  central 
column  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.,  to  Christ  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  the  synagogue  of  unbelieving  Jews  and  the 
schismatical  Greek  Church.  No  person  possessed  of  the  least  in- 
formation respecting  MSS.  can  now  allege  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  edition  as  a  proof  of  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesdes 
having  existed  in  the  copies  which  they  used. 

The  types  employed  in  this  edition  are  peculiar,  and  the  accen- 
tuation, too,  is  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere ;  an  acute  accent 
being  employed  to  mark  the  tone^syUahle,  irrespective  of  the  ordinary 
mode.  A  letter  of  reference  connects  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
verbally  together;  and  when  there  is  anything  in  the  one,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  other  to  correspond,  peculiar  marks  are  used 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  space.  The  editors  have  not  in  such  cases  in 
general  supplied  the  Greek  by  making  a  new  rendering  from  the 
Latin,  as  Erasmus  sometimes  did.  In  such  passages  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  common  text  had  been  benefited  by  correction 
from  the  Complutensian,  instead  of  simply  following  the  Erasmian. 

These  two  primary  editions  are,  then,  the  sources  from  which  have 
proceeded  what  we  still  find  in  common  circulation.  We  have  seen 
that  the  actual  MSS.  of  the  Complutensian  editors  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  although  their  character  can ;  and  this  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, as  the  text  of  Alcaic  had  only  occasional  influence  in  the 
subsequent  editions.  The  MSS.  used  by  Erasmus  are,  however,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  well  known. 

Erasmus  employed  for  his  first  edition  a  Basle  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  f  2.  of  Wetstein's  notation),  of  very  little  value,  but  which 
received  nis  editorial  corrections  before  it  was  put  into  the  compo- 
sitors' hands. ^  A  MS.  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  supplied  the 
Acts  and  Epistles'  (designated  also  2.  in  that  part  of  the  New 
Testament).  With  these  he  was  able  to  compare  the  Basle  MS.  1., 
which  contains  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 
which  is  in  the  Gospels  one  of  the  best  codices  in  existence :  Eras- 
mus, however,  undervalued  it  greatly.  Besides  this,  he  had  also  the 
use  of  the  Basle  MS.  4.  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  The  Apoca- 
lypse (as  has  been  already  stated)  was  dependent  wholly  on 
Beuchlin's  defective  MS.  A  MS.  of  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact  was  also  employed  as  a  critical  aid. 

In  his  second  edition,  besides  corrections  from  the  MSS.  already 
specified,  which  had  been  used  far  too  hastily,  he  employed  one  now 
at  Vienna,  the  Codex  Corsendoncensis  (3.)  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament except  the  Apocalypse,  and  he  also  more  extensively  cited 
the  authority  of  Ghreek  Fathers,  such  as  Athanasius  and  Gregory  of 

'  See  Eichhorn's  Einleitnng,  v.  263. 
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• 
Nazianzum.  BemdeB  the  use  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  in  the 
paflfiage  1  John  v.  7.  in  the  third  edition,  and  of  the  Complutensian 
text  for  the  emendation  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  fourth,  the  few 
MSS.  ahreadj  mentioned  were  all  the  general  grounds  on  which 
Erasmus  relied  in  his  text.  Some  aid  seems  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Codex  Leicestrensis  (69.  in  the  Gospels),  a  MS.  containing 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  Erasmus  might 
perhaps  have  consulted  when  writing  some  part  of  his  annotations 
in  England.  This  MS.  and  that  at  Basle  numbered  1.,  though  but 
little  employed  or  relied  on  by  Erasmus,  were  decidedly  the  best  of 
those  which  he  used,  and  had  he  known  their  real  value,  the  com- 
mon text,  which  emanated  ahnost  entirely  from  that  of  Erasmus, 
would  have  been  far  better  than  it  is,  and  would  have  afforded  a  far 
simpler  basis  for  critical  emendation.  But  as  it  is,  the  text  in 
conmion  use  resolves  itself  substantially  into  the  authority  of  these 
few  MSS.;  and  after  the  Erasmian  text  had  established  itself  in 
common  circulation  (for  the  Complutensian  was  but  rarely  reprinted) 
it  was  long  before  any  real  attention  was  paid  to  MS.  authorities. 

In  1534  Colin»us  published  an  edition  at  Paris,  which  was,  in  part 
at  least,  based  on  MoS.  newly  consulted ;  it  was  printed  witii  more 
accuracy  dian  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  at  all  influenced  the  subsequent  editions. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  celebrated  Parisian  printer,  was  the  next 
who  became  prominent  as  a  New  Testament  editor :  he  had  already 
paid  much  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vidgate,  and  in  1546 
and  1549  he  published  two  beautiful  small  editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  text  was  blended  from  the  Complu- 
tensian and  Erasmian.  These  were  followed  by  his  third  edition  in 
folio,  in  1550,  in  which  the  text  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  Erasmus.  In  the  margin  of  this  Greek  Testament 
various  readings  were  given  from  the  Complutensian  text,  and  from 
fifteen  Greek  MSS.,  distinguished  by  Greek  numerals  from  d  to  <r , 
which  have  been  called  Stephens's  sixteen  codices :  in  general  each 
of  the  MSS.  only  contains  some  particular  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  readings  were  selected  by  Henry  Stephens,  the 
editor's  son,  on  no  very  particular  principle  apparently,  and  witli  but 
little  exactitude.  It  was  supposed  that  Stephens  had  wholly  fol- 
lowed MS.  authority ;  but  no  one  who  had  seen  the  book  ought  to 
have  made  such  a  mistake,  for  he  often  cites  a// his  codices  as  opposed 
to  the  reading  in  his  text 

Many  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Henry  Stephens  have  been  identified : 
this  was  deemed  to  be  important  because  in  the  text  1  John  v.  7. 
Robert  Stephens  placed  his  mark  of  reference  as  if  seven  MSS. 
omitted  the  words  h  r^  ovpav^  merely.  That  this  is  a  misplacement 
of  the  reference  (such  as  is  ako  found  elsewhere)  could  hfurdly  have 
been  doubted,  and  this  became  a  matter  of  certainty  when  the  in- 
vestigations of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  others  who  had  preceded  him, 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  certain  known  MSS.  with  those  cited 
in  this  place. 

In  1551  Robert  Stephens  published  his  fourth  edition  at  Geneva: 
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tbe  text  follows  that  of  the  third,  but  with  this  peculiarity^  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  divided  into  the  verses  which  he  had  a  little 
while  before  devised.  In  this  small  portable  volume,  besides  the 
Greek  text,  there  were  given  two  Latin  versions,  that  of  Erasmus, 
and  the  Vulgate. 

And  now  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  became  so  stereo- 
typed in  men's  minds,  that  it  was  long  before  any  intentional 
departure  from  the  Stephanie  readings  were  introduced  except  in 
most  trifling  points. 

Theodore  Beza  was  the  next  whose  name  has  been  familiarly  con- 
nected with  editing  the  Greek  New  Testament.  He  had  formed  a 
new  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  in  1565  the  original,  his 
own  version,  and  the  Vulgate  with  annotations,  were  combined  in 
an  edition  published  at  Geneva.  His  second  edition  appeared  in 
1576,  the  third  in  1582,  the  fourth  in  1588-9,  and  the  fifth  in  1598. 
He  possessed  two  ancient  MSS.  himself,  the  Codex  BezsB  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of  St.  PauPs 
Epistles:  readings  taken  from  these  are  sometimes  mentioned  in 
his  notes.  He  also  had  the  collations  of  Henry  Stephens,  containing 
m^re  than  had  been  published  in  the  margin  of  the  folio  of  1550. 
Of  these  materials,  however,  he  made  but  little  use;  textual  criticism 
was  certainly  not  his  forte :  his  text  is  almost  a  transcript  of  the 
Stephanie,  with  slight  variations,  however,  in  the  different  editions. 

In  1624  the  Elzevirs,  printers  at  Leyden,  published  the  first  of 
their  small  and  convenient  editions.  Of  the  second  of  these  in 
1633,  they  said  in  the  Preface,  '*  Textum  ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus 
receptum,^^  and  from  this  sort  of  boast  sprang  the  expression  '^Textus 
receptus."  Who  the  editor  employed  by  the  printers  may  have 
been,  is  wholly  unknown:  the  text  fluctuates  between  tiiat  of 
Stephens  and  that  of  Beza,  occasionally  (perhaps  from  mere  acci- 
dent^ differing  from  both. 

Tne  Elzevirs  reprinted  their  Greek  Testament  several  times ;  the 
edition  of  1633  has,  however,  the  character  of  being  the  best  and 
most  correct. 

The  Elzevir  text  is  that  which  on  the  continent  was  professediv 
used  and  followed  till  of  late  years ;  almost  all  (probably  all^  such 
editions,  however,  vary  from  the  Elzevir  by  the  introduction  of 
Stephanie  readings ;  so  that  the  expression  ^^  text  in  common  use  " 
mtist  not  be  restricted  to  either  the  Elzevir  or  the  Stephanie  text. 

Stephens's  was  adopted  for  insertion  by  Bishop  Walton  in  his 
Polyglott  in  1657  ;  and  as  Mill  in  1707  followed  Walton  in  adopting 
the  same  text  without  intentional  change,  it  acquired  a  standing  in 
this  country  which  it  still  retains  by  a  kind  of  traditional  right. 

The  collection  of  critical  materials  for  the  revision  of  the  text 
began  in  this  country :  the  first  of  any  importance  which  appeared 
was  that  which  was  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Poly- 
glott ;  in  which  work  the  variations  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  were 
placed  below  the  text  itself.  A  principal  part  of  this  critical  ap- 
paratus consisted  of  a  collation  oF  sixteen  MSS.  made  by  Archbishop 
Usher.     In  the  next  year  Curcellseus  published,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
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Greek  New  Testament  with  various  readings;  but  this  was  non- 
critical  ;  for  the  authorities  were  not  given,  and  conjectures  were  in- 
termixed with  what  had  been  drawn  from  MSS.  As  some  of  these 
conjectures  were  theological  and  such  as  touched  vital  points,  their 
appearance  had  an  unhappy  effect,  for  it  caused  criticism  (with  which 
such  conjecture  was  thus  confounded)  to  be  deprecated  as  dangerous. 
And  TiTalton's  Polyglott  was  attacked  in  a  manner  which  now  is 
almoet  inconceivable.^ 

To  show  the  real  amount  of  variation  produced  by  the  various 
readings  collected  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  IDr.  John  Fell,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  published  in  1675  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  wiUi 
the  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  This  may  be  called  the  pre- 
cursor of  critically  prepared  editions.  It  was  several  times  reprinted, 
and  it  evidently  aided  in  diffusing  more  just  notions  on  the  subject. 
But  Dr.  Fell  rendered  a  far  higher  service  to  sacred  criticism  by 
the  patronage  which  he  afforded  to  the  commencement  of  the  critical 
labours  of  Dr.  John  Mill. 

The  Greek  Testament  of  Mill  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1707,*  after 
preparatory  labours  of  thirty  years.  This  critic  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  collect  materials  from  MSS.,  versions,  and  patristic 
citations  which  might  be  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  purer 
text^  All  that  had  been  gathered  by  his  predecessors  was  employed 
by  him,  and  very  much  more  was  for  the  first  time  added.  When 
Bishop  Fell  saw  his  earlier  collections,  he  encouraged  and  aided  him 
in  his  undertaking;  and  before  his  death,  in  1686,  he  was  at  the 
charge  of  having  part  of  the  text  printed,  as  far  as  Matt  xxiv.  The 
want  of  pecuniary  means  then  hindered  Mill;  but,  perhaps,  the 
delays  were  an  advantage  to  sacred  criticism  rather  than  the  contrary, 
becMise  thus  firesh  materials  were  brought  to  light,  and  Mill  himself 

*  If  anj  one  should  tbink  that  Walton's  reply  to  Dr.  John  Owen,  entitled  The  Cansiderator 
etrngideredf  is,  in  tone,  manner,  or  style,  sach  as  was  nncaUed  for,  or  that  he  treated  his 
opponent  with  want  of  conrtesy  in  not  naming  him  in  the  reply,  let  him  read  Owen's 
attack, — let  him  see  how  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  treat  a  subject  with  which  he  was 
noC  acquainted,  and  how  he  made  his  own  ignorance  the  ground  of  the  most  injurious 
charges  against  Walton  and  his  coadjutors.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  weakness  of  a 
man  like  Owen,  when  leaving  the  ground  on  which  he  was  strong  for  that  in  which  he 
had  no  enide  but  his  own  intense  prejudices.  If  the  language  of  Walton,  in  his  personal 
▼indication,  is  strong,  at  least  he  did  not  bring  forward  groundless  accusations.  Walton 
and  his  coadjutors  undertook  the  Polyglott  as  a  useful  occupation  of  their  **■  unwilling 
leisure,"  being  eUenced  as  ministers,  and  being  forbidden  by  the  Republican  government 
houi  using  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  little  did  Owen  and  those  who  were 
acting  with  him  in  attacking  Walton  on  party  grounds,  suppose  that  in  a  few  months  they 
would  be  impatiently  suiSering  from  restraints,  which  some  had  deemed  quite  right  to 
impose  on  Episcopalians.  Toleration  was,  indeed,  but  little  understood  by  any  dominant 
party.  The  excluded  knew  how  to  complain,  but  it  was  not  till  this  country  had  passed 
through  the  sad  and  evil  davs  of  Charles  11.,  that  those  who  had  once  suffered  learned 
to  abstain  from  persecuting  when  they  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  with  some  the  fisshion 
to  bepraise  the  Commonwealth  as  a  time  of  peculiar  absence  of  persecution :  with  how  little 
truth  the  annals  of  all  sects,  except  that  then  dominant,  amply  telL     In  fact  the  restored 

fovemment  of  Charles  II.  (which  knew  full  well  how  to  persecute  nonconformists  at 
ome )  had  to  put  forth  its  power  to  make  nonconformists  in  New  England  leave  off  the 
practice  ofputttna  to  dtatk,  on  religious  grounds  eoUhfy  other  nonconformists  who  differed 
from  them.  This  tone  of  feeling  expluns  how  Dr.  John  Owen  could  write  his  Con- 
nieratioHS  on  the  BihiUa  Poly^otta^  and  unless  this  is  remembered  the  manner  qf  the  oon- 
bxmereg  is  almoet  inexplicable. 
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had  the  opportunity  of  reoonsidering  both  his  principles  and  their 
application.  Thua  it  was  that  in  the  Prolegomena  which  were  pre- 
pared after  the  work  was  printed.  Mill  often  corrected  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  notes ;  and  he  was  in  this  manner  able 
to  show  his  judgment  with  regard  to  readings,  though  he  had  not 
attempted  to  form  a  text ;  (Stephens's  third  edition  was  that  which  he 
followed  without  intentional  variation).  Had  he  formed  a  text,  it 
would  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  to  himself,  since  his  judgment 
was  far  more  matured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  than  the  former. 
Mill  only  just  lived  to  see  his  work  published ;  he  died  one  fortnight 
afterwards,  June  23. 1707.  Mill's  edition  was  reprinted  in  1710,  by 
KUster,  at  Rotterdam,  who  inserted  Mill's  addenda  in  the  places  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  made  some  additions  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Whitby  attacked  the  memory  and  labours  of  Mill  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  thought  that  criticism  is  the  enemy,  not  the 
friend,  of  revealed  truth :  he  affirmed  that  the  common  text  might 
every  where  be  defended,  and  he  even  made  the  noble  candour  of 
Mill,'  in  owning  when  his  judgment  had  changed,  a  matter  of  in- 
vective. In  all  this  it  is  certain  that  Whitby  did  but  express  the 
feeling  which  was  rife  in  many  minds,  the  feeling  which  Bishop 
Fell  had  sought  to  allay,  but  which  again  and  again  shows  itself  on 
the  part  of  those  who  prefer  tradition  to  evidence.  It  was  said  that 
Holy  Scripture  was  in  peril — that  collecting  critical  materials  was 
tampering  with  its  text ;  and  thus  a  stigma  was  sought  to  be  attached 
to  the  names  and  the  labours  of  those  who  toiled  with  conscientious 
honesty,  seeking  to  serve  God  in  serving  his  Church  at  large.  How 
ready  the  enemies  of  revelation  were  to  use  the  weapons  put  into 
their  hands  by  its  professed  friends,  was  shown  in  the  infidel  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  Collins  in  1713,  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of 
Whitby.i 

But  there  were  some  who  valued  the  labours  of  Mill,  and  who 
were  glad  to  use  them,  even  though  it  might  be  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  And  in  this,  too,  the  lead  was  taken  in  this  country: 
between  the  years  1709  and  1719,  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published, 
at  Oxford,  a  Greek  Testament  with  an  English  translation  and  notes. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  embody  results  of  criticism,  and  to  make 
the  materials  collected  of  practical  service,  not  to  the  learned  alone, 
but  even  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

But  England  was  not  alone  in  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  criti- 
cism: a  Greek  Testament  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1711  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings  were  exhibited  in  a 
very  convenient  form ;  but,  as  if  to  render  them  of  no  avail,  the 
editor  prefixed  certain  canons  by  which  he  sought  to  cast  suspicion 
on  almost  every  piece  of  evidence  which  opposes  the  common  text. 

In  reverfing  to  England,  the  next  fact  of  importance  was  the 
proposed  edition  of  Bentley,— an  edition,  indeed,  the  execution  of 
which  was  frustrated,  but  which  has  an  importance  in  its  bearing  on 

'  As  to  CoUins's  attack,  and  the  answer  of  Bentlej  (under  the  name  of  FhileleutheniB 
Lipsiensis)  see  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,'*  pp.  48 — 57. 
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the  apprebension  and  use  of  critical  facts.     For  many  years  Bentley 
Iiad  been  familiar  with  all  that  was  accessible  relative  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament^  and  his  friendship  for  Mill  gave  his 
mind  an  especial  interest  in  such  studies.^     Circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  attacks  of  Whitby  and  Collins  led  to  the  subject  being 
definitely  before  Bentley ,  and  in  1716  he  unfolded  his  plan  in  two 
letters  to  Archbishop  Wake ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  put  forth  a  pros- 
pectus and  specimen.    In  examining  MSS.  he  discovered  that  collators 
had  then  conmionly  neglected  to  notice  the  order  of  words  and  other 
minute  particulars;  and  thus  in  going  carefully  through  some  of  the 
more   ancient  copies^  he  found  that  when  these  pomts  were  duly 
observed,  the  agreement  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  remarkable; 
and  further,  that  when  the  common  Latin  text  is  found  to  vary  from 
the  earliest  MSS.,  then  such  ancient  copies  often  gave  the  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  Greek,  which  was  not  found  in  the  Clementine 
edition.     Thus  he  believed  that  by  a  mutual  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Latin  and  Greek  copies,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  former  into 
precisely  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  Jerome,  and  the  latter 
mto  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  in  the  exemplar  of  Origen,  by 
which  he  supposed  that  Jerome  had  reformed  the  Latin  previously 
current.     This  was,  however,  a  hasty  conclusion;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  Bentley  over-estimated  the  resemblance  of  the  oldest  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS.     As  subsidiaries  he  would  have  used  the  citations  of 
early  fietthers,  when  mticaUy  examined,  and  the  other  ancient  versions 
which  have  been  transmitted.     To  carry  out  this  design  Bentiey  was 
at  great  pains  in  collecting  the  readings  of  MSS.,  Greek  and  Latin: 
amongst  others  he  procured  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.     In  the 
proposed  text  all  was  to  be  based  on  evidence  and  not  on  critical  con- 
jecture: it  was  needful  for  Bentiey  to  specify  this ;   because,  as  was 
well  known,  he  had  shown  a  fondness  for  conjectural  innovation  in 
some  classical  authors  without  necessity  of  any  kind.' 

The  enemies  that  Bentiey  had  made,  and  the  contests  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  led  to  opposition  to  his  projected  work:  it  was  reviewed 
and  refoted  as  to  its  principles  before  it  was  prepared;  and  the  man^ 
were  taught  that  it  would  be  a  danfferous  publication.  And  thus  it 
was  delayed;  otiier  occupations  filled  up  Bentiey 's  time,  and  the 
work  never  appeared:  Us  collections  have  only  been  of  use  as 
material  for  others,  and  his  principles  were  a  kind  of  literary  legacy 
waiting  long  for  any  who  should  be  competent  to  understand  them, 
and  possessed  of  the  ability  to  carry  them  out.  Had  Bentley's  text 
actually  appeared  it  would  certainly  haTC  excited  controversies:  hut 
its  value  would  have  been  great, — for  it  would  have  been  a  testimony 

■  See  aa  to  Bentley's  early  attention  to  N.  T.  criticism,  **  Account  of  Printed  Text," 
p.  45.,  and  for  an  ample  description  of  his  proposed  edition,  see  from  p.  57.  to  68. 

*  Bentley's  Horace  mnst  not  be  considered  in  this  respect  a  fair  specimen  of  what  ho 
was  as  a  critic.  In  some  cases  his  conjectural  amendments  were  based  on  a  wonderful 
apprehension  of  what  an  author  muMt  have  written,  and  how  a  copyist  must  have 
blundered.  Origen's  treatise  w^  c^f  was  printed  from  the  only  then  known  MS.,  now  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  fientley  communicated  to  De  la  Rue  many  critical  emenda- 
tions ;  and  when,  amongst  the  Colbert  MSS.,  the  latter  part  of  this  treatise  was  discovered, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  it  confirmed  Bcntley's  coigectures. 
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against  the  traditienal  text  which  so  many  were  upholding  ''as  if  (to 
use  Bentley's  phrase)  the  compositor  had  been  an  angeL" 

If  the  maintainers  of  orthodox  truth  refuse  to  use  criticism,  the 
opposers  of  revelation  are  sure  to  employ  it  as  if  it  could  suit  their 
purposes;  and  this  was  soon  shown  to  be  the  case  in  this  country ; 
for  in  1729,  Daniel  Mace  published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  an  English  translation,  in  which  he  acted  quite  arbitrarily 
as  to  the  text,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  reckless  irreverence  in  his  notes: 
he  was  often  able  to  use  remarks  in  Mill's  Prolegomena,  as  if  they 
sanctioned  his  proceedings;  and  the  mode  of  argument  used  by  those 
who  condemned  every  orthodox  person  who  denied  that  1  John  v.  7. 
could  be  Scripture,  as  not  supported  by  MSS.  or  ancient  versions, 
also  afforded  him  a  handle.  Such  were  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
mode  in  which  well-meaning  men  in  this  country  had  acted  from  the 
time  that  scholars,  from  Archbishop  Usher  onward,  had  laboured  in 
collecting  critical  materials.  In  1732,  Mace  was  answered  by  Dr. 
T wells,  in  a  work  which  seems  to  have  met  with  approval — a  fact 
which  speaks  loudly  as  to  the  tone  which  was  then  popular  on  cri- 
tical subjects.  That  the  defence  of  God's  Word  m  this  country 
should  have  been  left  in  hands  so  incompetent  is  a  thought  truly 
humiliating.  It  shows  that  all  the  ground  gained  by  Mill,  and  the 
direction  of  ti*ue  progress  indicated  by  Bentley,  had  been  in  vain. 
From  the  time  of  these  discussions  and  of  Bentley's  proposed  but 
frustrated  edition,  we  must  look  away  from  England,  the  region  in 
which  Biblical  Criticism  had  at  the  first  been  so  fostered,  to  find  those 
who  carried  forward  what  our  countrymen  had  begun. 


CHAP.  XI. 

HISTOBY  OF  THE    PRINTED  TEXT  FHOH  BENOEL  ONWABD. 

In  1734  the  Greek  Testament  of  Bengel  was  published ;  it  contained 
a  partially  revised  text ;  for  his  plan  was  to  give  the  best  readings 
which  in  his  judgment  had  been  found  in  any  preceding  edition :  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  however,  he  went  further,  and  corrected  the 
text  itself.^  After  Bengel  had  made  some  advance  in  the  collection 
of  materials,  he  issued  his  '^  Prodromus  "  in  1725,  in  which  he  gave 
a  general  notion  of  what  his  edition  was  intended  to  be :  he  seems 
then  to  have  thought  that  it  would  have  appeared  speedily,  not  con- 
templating apparently  a  nine  years'  delav ;  but  he  was  not  the  first, 
nor  yet  the  last.  New  Testament  editor  who  has  found  that  to  complete 
such  a  work  for  the  press,  with  conscientious  care  as  to  every  point, 
is  a  longer  operation  than  it  seemed  when  in  prospect.  Besides  the 
text  which  Bengel  gave,  he  subjoined  the  readings  which  he  thought 

«  BeDgd'fl  preparations  and  earlier  studies  are  detaQed  in  •'Account  of  FHnted  Text,'* 
p.  69,  &c. 
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to  rest  on  good  authority.  But  the  Apparatus  criticusy  at  the  end  of 
his  volume^  was  the  place  in  which  readings  with  the  evidence  for 
and  against  them  were  given^  together  with  his  own  critical  judgment. 
These  readings  were  selected  from  those  of  Mill^  and  from  those  which 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  They  were  accompanied  with 
a  statement  of  principles  of  criticism,  in  which  the  distribution  of 
MSS.  (as  stated  above '  on  Systems  of  Recension)  was  indicated,  and 
also  certain  critical  grounds  of  judgment  laid  down ;  the  principal 
being,  Proclivi  scriptioni  prcBstat  ardua.  Hence  Bengel  went  more 
deeply  into  his  ai>prehension  of  evidence  than  is  done  by  those  who 
are  specially  pleased  with  that  which  appears  easy  and  free  from  all 
obscurity.  Few  rules  are  of  wider  application  than  this,  in  places  in 
which  there  is  a  real  conflict  of  evidence :  to  apply  a  rule  or  a  supposed 
principle,  except  in  such  cases,  would  be  something  like  the  intro- 
duction of  mere  conjecture.  Bengel  was  a  man  whose  personal 
godliness  was  well  known,  his  orthodoxy  of  belief  was  unquestioned, 
and  yet  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  as  if  to  defend  its  true  text  was  the  same  as  to  attack  it.  Thus 
pious  men  assailed  him  in  ignorance,  and  so  also  did  those  to  whom 
his  piety  was  offensive.  He  was  thus  engaged  in  painful  and 
wearisome  controversies,  though  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
his  labours  were  appreciated  by  others.  His  text  was  several  times 
reprinted ;  and  after  his  death  (which  took  place  in  1752)  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Apparatus  criticuSy  which  he  had  continued  to  improve 
and  extend,  appeared  under  the  care  of  Philip  David  Burk,  in  1763 : 
it  is  to  this  edition  that  reference  should  be  made  by  those  who  wish 
to  know  what  the  matured  principles  of  Bengel  were. 

In  1751-2  appeared  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Wetstein,  a 
work  which  went  far  beyond  all  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  quantity 
of  critical  materials  amassed  by  that  laborious  editor.  His  pre- 
parations had  commenced  nearly  forty  years  before':  for  some  time 
he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Bentley  ns  a  collator,  and  from  that 
time  he  had  continued  to  examine  the  MSS.  with  which  he  met  in  his 
native  city  of  Basle  and  elsewhere.  He  had  relatives  who  were 
publishers  at  Amsterdam,  and  they  desired  that  some  profitable  use 
should  be  made  of  the  readings,  &c.  which  he  had  collected ;  and  this 
led  him  to  extend  his  studies,  and  also  to  prepare  Prolegomena,  which 
were  published  anonymously  in  1730.  Twenty-one  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  appeared.  Hindrances 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  arising  mostly  from  theological  contro- 
versies ;  in  fact,  even  on  his  own  showing,  he  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  opposing  the  proper  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  charging 
those  who  held  this  primary  doctrine,  as  it  is  commonly  maintained 
amongst  Christians,  with  being  Sabellians  or  something  else  just  as 
little  in  accordance  with  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  was  assailed  by  Wetstein  still  more  openly.'     These  con- 

*  Sec  p.  67. 

•  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p.  73. 

'  Some  who  hare  formed  their  judgment  of  Wetstein  solelv  from  his  critical  notes  to  the 
New  Testament  have  thonght  that  he  waa  nnjnstly  attacked.     It  ia  certain,  however, 
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troversies  had  another  injurious  effect  besides  the  delay  of  his  edition ; 
for  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  rejected  the  critical  principles  which  he 
had  maintained  in  the  first  impression  of  his  Prolegomena ;  and  thus 
he  had  adopted  that  systematic  opposition  to  all  the  more  ancient 
MSS.  which  has  been  mentioned  in  discussing  the  charge  of 
Latinising,  The  great  value  of  Wetstein^s  edition  is  in  the  new  mate- 
rials which  it  presented  in  addition  to  those  which  had  been  previously 
obtained.  He  also  so  arranged  the  MSS.  in  his  lists  for  purposes  of 
reference,  that  they  were  much  more  definitely  known  than  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case.  And  thus  WetsteirCs  notation  is  an  expression 
which  applies  not  only  to  the  references  lulopted  by  him,  but  also  to 
the  continuation  by  others  of  the  marks  which  he  had  introduced. 

The  quantity  of  work  done  in  the  department  of  collation  by 
Wetstein  himself  amounted  to  about  twenty  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  had  also  examined  many  versions  and  the  writings  of  many 
Fathers,  so  that  there  was  much  noted  by  him  which  admits  ot 
hardly  any  statement  which  could  be  defined  by  number  and  quan- 
tity. The  text  which  he  gave  was  simply  that  in  conunon  use: 
readings  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  better  supported  were  mentioned 
immediately  below  the  text  itself.  And  here  his  critical  power  seems 
to  have  been  but  limited ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  carried  on  his  wearisome  labours,  had  it  not  been  that 
in  former  years  his  own  mind  had  looked  to  very  different  results. 
But  before  he  published,  he  was  determined  to  oppose  the  principles 
and  critical  ground-work  of  both  Bentley  and  Bengel ;  and  this  he 
did  throughout  the  Prolegomena  as  reprinted  with  his  edition.  His 
Prolegomena,  &c.  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  intermixed  un- 
happily with  not  a  little  of  such  baser  metal  as  ought  never  to  stand 
in  contact  with  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Scripture.  Much  that  he 
stated  was  well  worthy  of  consideration  ^,  but  other  principles  which 
he  laid  down  would  almost  nullify  all  attempts  at  critical  labour.^ 

From  the  time  of  Wetstein,  far  more  was  known  of  the  domain 
which  had  been  opened  to  the  view  of  Biblical  scholars ;  and  instead 
of  attempts  being  made  to  generalise  on  the  subject  of  textual  cri- 
ticism, merely  from  such  documents  as  might  be  available  from  some 
few  libraries,  there  was  a  more  accurate  apprehension  of  what  MSS. 
&c.,  were  known,  and  how  far  they  had  been  used.  And  thus  it 
might  be  possible  to  reduce  critical  examinations  within  some 
moderate  compass,  if  a  judgment  could  only  be  first  formed  as  to 
what  documents  really  deserve  to  be  used  as  authorities.     Bentley, 

that  his  departure  from  commonlj  received  modes  of  ennnciatiiig  Christian  doctrines 
was  the  result  of  formed  dogmatic  opinions,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  with  opposition 
to  those  persons  who  were  clear  and  definite  in  their  teaching  on  the  subject 

»  See  "  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  79,  80. 

'  One  feature  in  Wet8tein*s  edition  is  of  too  much  importance  to  pass  without  mention, 
though  it  is  irrespectiye  of  the  printed  text  as  such.  He  collected  with  immense  pains 
a  m3ss  of  extracts  from  ancient  writers  illnstratiye  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  con- 
struction, &c. ;  and  these  stand  on  each  page  below  the  various  readings.  Some  of  these 
are  good  and  useful,  others  only  excite  surprise,  while  others  are  felt  to  be  out  of  place 
wheu  on  the  same  |)agc  with  Holy  Scripture. 
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indeed^  had  done  this^  but  without  publication ;  for  he  had  drawn 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  more  ancient  and  the  later 
MSS.,  and  he  had  made  inquiry  throughout  Europe  for  all  that 
were  known  of  the  former  class^  and  he  had  thus  procured  collations 
of  the  best  and  most  important. 

The  systems  of  recensions  which  were  proposed  after  the  time  of 
Wetstein  have  been  already  described  in  their  proper  place:  it 
remains  here  to  notice  the  editions  with  which  they  were  connected, 
and  the  contemporaneous  collations  of  MSS.  Grriesbach's  first 
edition  was  commenced  in  1774,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  three  former 
Gospels ;  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  followed  in  the  next  year ; 
and  in  1777,  the  former  portion  was  reprinted  in  the  usual  order. 
The  critical  apparatus  consisted  of  certain  selections  from  the  read- 
ings given  by  Wetstein,  but  with  the  addition  of  such  extracts  as 
Griesbach  had  himself  made.  This  critic  was  not  an  extensive  col- 
lator; but  he  sought  rather  to  use  the  evidence  which  others  had 
gathered.  Besides  the  application  of  his  recension  system,  there 
were  two  principles  which  he  bore  in  mind  in  his  editorial  work — 
that  no  reading  ought  to  be  adopted  unless  it  has  at  least  some  ancient 
evidence;  and  that  we  ought  rather  to  seek  to  bound  our  critical  ap- 
paratus within  certain  limits,  than  to  go  on  increasing  it  (zd  infinitum. 
Many  of  the  critical  rules  which  he  laid  down  were  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  he  showed  a  good  apprehension  of  what  the  ten- 
dencies of  copyists  commonly  have  been.  His  may  be  considered 
the  first  text  really  critical  which  had  been  published:  he  gave, 
however,  a  kind  of  prescriptive  importance  to  the  common  text,  so 
that  it  often  remained  unchanged,  but  with  a  far  more  weighty 
reading  noted  in  the  margin  as  worthy  of  special  attention.  Often 
did  Griesbach,  however,  show  his  appreciation  of  ancient  evidence, 
and  that,  too,  when  comparatively  lit^e  could  be  shown  in  its  favour 
from  MSS.  whose  reading  was  then  known.  Thus,  in  the  form  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Luke  xi.,  he  followed  the  express  testimony 
of  Origen,  that  certain  clauses  (found  in  the  common  text)^  do  not 
belong  to  it  in  that  Gospel :  at  that  time  he  had  no  MS.,  in  itself 
ancient,  that  he  could  produce  for  some  of  these  omissions ;  but  in  a 
few  years  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  appeared,  and  every  par- 
ticular  in  this  passage  was  found  to  accord  with  the  omissions  which 
Griesbach  had  previously  made. 

The  twelve  years  which  succeeded  the^  completion  of  Griesbach's 
first  edition  were  a  thne  of  remarkable  'activity  in  the  examination 
of  Greek  MSS.  The  Danish  scholars  Birch  and  Moldenhawer  col- 
lated many  copies  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere ;  Alter  published 
the  readings  of  codices  at  Vienna ;  and  Matth»i  in  his  larger  Grreek 
Testament  O^iga,  1782-8,  12  vols.),  formed  his  text  from  certain 
Moscow  M»S.  which  he  had  collated  with  mat  care,  and  the 
various  readings  of  which  he  had  inserted  This  edition  of  Matthaei 
did  not  advance  critical  principles  as  such ;  it  was,  however,  useful  for 
the  collations  which  it  contained :  the  critical  opinions  of  the  editor 
led  him  to  despise  the  MSS.  more  ancient  than  his  own,  and  to 

'  See  above,  p.  56. 
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undervalue  the  aneient  yersions ;  hence  there  was  a  great  expend!-* 
tare  of  misplaced  scholarship  in  his  laboriously  prepared  edition.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  from  a  MS.  with  which  he 
met  in  Russia,  and  facsimiles  were  given  of  the  MSS.  which  he 
examined.  Matthaei  published  a  second  edition,  but  without  the 
critical  authorities  or  tiie  Latin,  in  three  volumes,  in  1803-7. 

While  new  collations  were  instituted,  some  of  tiie  MSS.  long  used 
were  brought  more  fully  into  notice  by  the  publication  of  tiieir  text : 
thus,  the  Alexandrian  MS.  appeared  in  1786,  and  seven  years  after- 
wards the  Codex  Bezas  (to  say  notiiing  of  codices  of  less  importance). 

Griesbach,  too,  in  his  **  SymbolsB  Critica,"  had  fully  given  the 
extracts  which  he  had  made  from  MSS.  which  he  had  examined  (in 
many  passages  furnishing  important  corrections  of  what  others  had 
hastUy  cited),  and  also  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  by 
Origen,  extracted  from  lus  writings  with  much  care  and  labour. 
And  thus  was  Griesbach  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised :  the  first  voliune  of  this  appeared  in 
1796,  the  second  in  1806 ;  it  contained,  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
given  in  the  former,  selections  from  the  collations  just  mentioned,  just 
as  those  from  Wetstein  had  appeared  in  his  first  The  text  was 
again  revised,  and  the  whole  bore  evidence  of  a  more  matured  cri- 
tical mind  and  judgment.  In  1805,  Griesbach  also  published  a 
manual  edition,  not  containing  the  authorities,  but  with  a  select 
statement  of  the  more  noticeable  readings. 

After  the  attempt  had  thus  been  made  by  Griesbach  widely  to 
diffuse  a  critical  text,  many  editions  showed  the  influence  of  his 
labours ;  for  though  the  conmion  text  was  often  reprinted,  few  editors 
from  that  time  thought  it  right  to  give  forth  readings,  tiie  ground- 
lessness of  which  stood  as  an  acknowledged  fact.  Such  editors,  how- 
ever, rarely  if  ever  acted  on  any  decided  system  ;  they  only  corrected 
the  common  text  in  certain  places,  leaving  all  the  rest  as  it  was. 

In  1830  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Scholz's  Greek  Testament, 
which  was  followed  in  1836  by  the  second.  The  critical  principles 
of  this  editor  have  been  explained  above :  the  execution  of  his  edition 
is  all  that  has  to  be  described  in  this  place.  The  list  of  MSS.  given 
by  him  was  far  greater  than  that  prefixed  to  any  previous  edition, 
and  his  references  to  the  places  in  which  these  newly  cited  codices 
are  found  are  of  value :  but  the  use  which  he  made  of  these  copies, 
which  had  been  in  general  employed  previously  by  no  one  was  slight 
indeed ;  and  his  citations,*  with  regard  to  points  which  admit  of 
comparison,  are  found  worthy  of  but  little  dependence.  In  cases  of 
characteristic  readings,  the  text  of  Scholz  has  a  closer  resemblance 
to  that  in  common  use  than  that  of  Griesbach  had  exhibited ;  and 
this  caused  it  to  be  valued  by  many,  who  thought  that  such  a  text 
was  an  important  contribution  to  conservative  criticism.  The  mode 
of  argumentation  actually  employed  was  this :  —  Griesbach  collated 
so  many  MSS.  (assuming  all  in  his  list  to  have  been  collatedhj  him  I) 
and  he  produced  a  text  so  far  difiering  from  the  common ;  —  Scholz 
has  collated  so  many  more  (say  twice  as  many),  and  he  gives  a  text 
so  much  more  like  the  common.  And  this  was  thought  to  be  a  huppy 
result,  though  based  upon  almost  an  entire  nonapprehension  of  the 
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mmplest  facts  connected  with  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  their  cha- 
racter :  and  thus  it  was  from  this  country  that  Scholz  received  the 
Eecuniary  assistance  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  publish 
is  second  volume*  In  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case  many  have 
repeated  statements  relative  to  Scholz's  edition  in  a  kind  of  tradi- 
tional manner ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  scholar  in  this  country 
or  abroad  did  really,  after  due  examination,  sanction  the  text  of 
Scholz,  or  the  supposed  facts  on  which  it  was  founded.  When  the 
re-examittation  of  some'  of  the  MSS.  which  Scholz  had  professedly 
collated  showed  the  divergence  of  his  citations  from  what  the  MSS. 
actually  read,  the  estimate  of  Scholz,  as  an  editor,  fell  still  lower 
than  it  had  done  through  the  remarkable  mistakes  which  are  at  once 
patent  in  his  edition. 

This  laborious  investigator  of  MSS.  found  it  needful  to  introduce 
into  his  text  in  the  latter  part  very  many  readings  which  seem  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he  had  enunciated ; 
indeed,  throughout  he  at  times  deserts  the  class  of  authorities  which 
he  would  have  been  expected  to  follow.  In  the  inner  margin  of  his 
page  he  gives  the  readings  which  he  considered  to  be  distinctively 
Alexandrian  or  Constantinopolitan ;  and  though  others  might  demur 
sometimes  to  his  classification,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
he  has  supplied  a  chain  of  connected  testimony  against  himself  and 
against  the  system  on  which  his  text  was  professedly  based ;  for  it 
was  most  frequently  to  be  seen  that  these  Alexandrian  readings, 
which  he  rejects,  are  supported  by  the  most  ancient  authorities  of 
every  sort  The  text  formed  by  Scholz  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
editions  in  general  which  have  since  appeared.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favour  is,  that  in  some  places  it  gives  better  readings  than 
that  in  common  use.  Scholz's  Greek  Testament  contains  several 
things  of  utility  ;  Synaxaria  and  Menologia  extracted  from  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  the  copious  list  of  MSS.,  with  references 
to  the  libraries  in  which  they  are  found,  &c.^ 

But  at  the  very  time  that  Scholz  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  his  edition,  a  critical  scholar  of  no  common  ability  was  occupied  in 
the  recension  of  a  text  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  From  1826 
to  1831  Charles  Lachmann,  professor  at  Berlin,  was  closely  busied 
in  forming  a  text  which  should  rest  entirely  on  authority.  Of  this, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  labours  in  the  field  of  sacred  criticism,  a 
brief  account  only  must  suffice  in  this  place.  His  plan  was  that  of 
giving  forth  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  if  it  had  never  existed 
in  print  at  all,  simply  as  transmitted  by  ancient  documents ;  saying 
in  fact,  such  and  such  evidence  ought  to  lead  to  such  and  such  con- 
clusions. To  this  end  he  used  tiie  oldest  Greek  MSS.  compared 
with  the  citations  found  in  Origen  and  Irenseus ;  and  then,  as  sub- 
sidiary evidence,  he  employed  the  old  Latin  (as  found  in  unrevised 
MSS.)  and  the  quotations  of  such  Latin  fathera  as  were  worthy  of 
considerable  reliance.  These  Latin  authorities  were  allowed  a  kind 
of  determining  voice  in  favour  of  readings  also  supported  by  Greek 
authority, when  the  Greek  witnesses  differed  among  themselves.   The 

>  See  "Account  of  the  Printed  Text,*'  pp.  92—97. 
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text  thus  formed  would  be  in  Lachmann's  judgment  that  which  was 
most  widely  diffused  in  the  fourth  century:  not  of  necessity  the 
true  text,  but  that  which  had  been  the  transmitted  text  of  that  age. 
By  this  means  he  judged  that  there  would  be,  as  a  basis  for  criticism, 
not  the  readings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  those  of  an  age  twelve 
hundred  years  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  books  themselves  were 
written.  If  the  .authorities  agreed  in  a  certain  transcriptural  error, 
this  he  would  give  in  his  text,  not  however  as  a  part  of  the  genuine 
text,  but  as  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  textus  traditus  of  the 
fourth  century.  Lachmann  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  on 
which  Bentley  had  sought  to  act  a  century  before ;  he  apprehended 
the  points  of  importance  which  Bengel  had  defined ;  and  though  not 
led  by  Griesbach  into  the  adoption  of  his  recension  system,  he  valued 
very  fully  the  labours  and  investigations  of  that  critic  How  far 
he  followed  Bentiey  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  really  studi/  what 
he  did. 

In  1831  his  edition  appeared  with  the  titie,  ^'  Novum  Testamen- 
timi  Grssce.  £x  recensione  Caroli  Lachmanni."  It  had  no  prefsice 
or  introductory  explanation,  and  the  only  indication  of  the  critical 
principles  of  the  editor  was  given  at  tiie  end  b^ore  the  list  of  places 
of  departure  from  the  common  text.  In  this  notice,  he  simply  said, 
that  the  plan  had  been  explained  in  a  German  periodical  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  that  it  was  enough  now  to  state  that  the  editor  had 
never  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the  customary  reading  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  JSast ;  that  when  this  was  inconstant 
he  had,  as  far  as  might  be,~adopted  what  was  supported  by  Italian 
and  African  consent ;  when  all  differed,  he  had  sometimes  indicated 
the  uncertainty  by  the  use  of  brackets,  and  sometimes  by  placing 
readings  in  the  margin.  In  this  country  Lachmann's  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  for  some  years  littie  understood  ;  his  terms  of  classification, 
too,  were  not  apprehended;  and  as  it  was  not  known  that  he  had  left 
out  of  the  question  the  mass  of  the  more  recent  copies,  it  was  thought 
that  by  Eastern  he  intended  the  same  codices  as  others  had  termed 
Oriental  or  Asiatic,  that  is,  the  Constantinopolitan  of  Griesbach  and 
Scholz.  Indeed  it  was  needful  for  a  reader  either  to  have  seen 
Lachmann's  own  German  exposition  of  his  views,  or  else  for  him  to 
have  studied  his  edition,  closely  to  understand  its  true  character  and 
principles.  In  Germany  there  were  not  a  few  who  apprehended  this 
edition  and  its  principles  as  littie  as  was  the  case  in  England ;  indeed 
they  even  attacked  it  there  on  grounds  wholly  imaginary. 

Some  scholars  in  his  own  country  appreciated  more  highly  refe- 
rence to  authority  ;  and  thus  Lachmann  went  on  to  prepare,  after  a 
few  years,  an  edition  in  which  not  merely  should  there  be  the  result 
of  evidence  but  the  evidence  itself  in  fidl  detail.  The  preparations 
for  this  larger  edition  commenced  in  1837,  when  Lachmann  was  able 
to  secure  the  aid  of  Philip  Buttmann  the  younger  to  arrange  the 
Greek  authorities,  the  Latin  and  the  text  itself  being  his  own  special 
department.  The  first  volume  of  this  enlarged  edition  appeared  in 
1842,  the  second  (thoush  printed  in  1845)  in  1850.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page,  below  the  authorities,  was  given  the  Latin  Vulgate,  edited 
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from  ancient  MSS.^  a  yalnable  part  of  Lachmann's  work.  But  the 
Xiatin  authorities  on  which  he  relied  were  the  ante-Hieronjmian 
codices  which  exhibit  that  version  in  its  least  altered  form.  The 
two  striking  defects  in  liachmann's  plan  were,  the  limited  range  of 
evidence,  and  the  want  of  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
employed.  As  to  the  latter  point,  Lachmann  said  that  his  plan  was  to 
show  what  conclusion  ouffht  to  be  formed  from  the  data  as  commonly 
received,  and  that  such  results  might  be  modified  by  more  exact 
collations ;  and  as  to  the  former,  that  after  cert^n  results  had  been 
obtained  from  the  evidence,  as  far  as  his  range  went,  then  other 
versions  &c.  might  be  considered  as  confirming  such  conclusions  or 
the  contrary. 

Of  course  this  edition  was  severely  censured:  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  those  who  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  critics,  did  not  first 
inform  themselves  of  the  facts ;  for  then  they  might  have  done 
good  service  in  pointing  out  what  needed  improvement ;  but  as  it 
was,  they  were  often  fighting  with  shadows.  Thus  it  was  affirmed 
that  Lachmann  had  given  the  whole  from  2  Cor.  iv.  to  chap  xii.  on 
the  single  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  from  Heb.  ix.  14.  to 
the  end  on  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  merely :  —  this  being  all 
a  mistake,  which  a  mere  inspection  of  the  edition  itself  might  correct.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Lachmann  adopted  no  system  of  recen-^ 
sions ;  all  his  admitted  witnesses  belonging  to  the  older  documents 
which  Gtiesbach  had  divided  into  Western  and  Alexandrian,  but 
which  (as  has  been  already  shown)  are  closely  connected  together. 
His  mode  of  estimating  evidence,  is  distributed  imder  six  heads :  — 
1.  That  in  which  all  authorities  accord  is  as  AiUy  attested  as  it  can 
be.  2.  If  part  of  the  authorities  are  silent  or  defective,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  somewhat  lessened.  3.  When  the  witnesses  are  of 
different  regions  their  agreement  is  of  more  importance  than  is  the 
case  when  those  of  some  particular  locality  differ  from  the  rest, 
either  from  negligence  or  of  set  purpose.  4.  But  when  witnesses 
of  different  widely  separated  regions  differ,  the  testimony  must  be 
considered  to  be  doubtfully  balanced.  5.  When  the  readings  are  in 
one  form  in  one  region,  and  in  another  form  in  another,  with 
great  uniformity,  they  are  quite  uncertain.     6.  Lastly,  readings  are 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alford,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  voL  L  ed.  2.  1854,  p.  74. 
Prolegomena,  has  repeated  jnst  such  a  sentence  against  Lachmann:  **  This  rejection  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  witnesses  for  the  text  has  reduced  him,  in  a  verj  considerable  part  c^ 
the  New  Testament,  to  implicit  following  of  one  MS.  only."  He  does  not  specify  what 
this  considerable  part  may  be.  Mr.  Alford  adds,  p.  75.,  **  The  pretensions  of  the  editor 
himself  are  so  arrogantly  put  forth  in  his  preface,  and  so  imperfectly  justified  by  the  per- 
formance, that  the  feeling  which  results  from  long  acquaintance  with  his  edition,  in  my 
o^TU  mind,  is  that  of  sincere  regret,  for  the  sake  of  our  prospects  of  getting  a  pure  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  work  should  ever  have  been  thus  undertaken  and  thus  carried 
out.  The  only  really  valuable  parts  of  it  are  the  mass  of  evidence  from  the  ancient  Latin 
versions,  collected  by  the  younger  Bnttmann,  and  the  citations  from  Origen,  accompanied 
by  references  to  his  works."  £  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alford  has  made  these  state- 
ments ;  for,  first,  an  exact  acquaintance  wiUi  the  edition  of  Lachmann  (or  even  the  state- 
ment on  the  title-page)  would  have  shown  him  that  the  Latin  readings  were  collected  by 
Lachmann  Mnudf,  and  not  by  Buttmann ;  and,  secondly,  the  charge  of  "  pretensions 
arrogantly  put  forth"  against  a  departed  scholar,  claims  in  itself  to  be  something  very 
nnanswerablo.    See  LachmanrCs  own  ttaUmenU  given  at  the  close  of  this  chi4>ter. 

K  4 
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of  but  weak  authority,  as  to  whicli  not  even  the   same   region 
presents  uniformity  of  testimony. 

On  these  principles,  Lachmann  professed  to  form  his  text ;  and  it 
may  be  said  truly,  that  he  carried  them  out,  as  to  their  general 
bearing ;  though  of  course,  in  particular  cases,  opinions  would  differ 
as  to  weir  applicability.  He  did  not  profess  to  give  a  perfect  text, 
but  simply  to  cast  aside  the  readings  of  the  sixteenth,  for  those 
which  we  know  to  be  of  the  fourth.  And  thus,  whatever  be  thought 
of  his  principles,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  he  acted  on  them,  thus 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  first  Qreek  Testament  resting  wholly  on  ancient  autho- 
rity is  that  of  Laobmann. 

The  mode  in  whic^  he  stated  the  difference  between  the  plan  of 
Griesbach  and  his  own  was  this.  Griesbach's  inquiry  had  rather 
been,  ^^Is  there  any  necessity  for  departing  from  the  common  text?" 
While  Lachmann^s  was,  ^^Is  there  any  necessity  for  not  following 
the  reading  best  attested." 

England  was  not  (as  has  been  said)  the  only  country  in  which 
Lachmann's  edition  was .  not  understood,  and  his  labours  con- 
demned: Germany,  where  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he 
had  published  was  so  much  greater,  showed  a  very  similar  spirit  of 
hostility ;  and  when  once  severe  observations  had  been  made,  those 
from  whom  a  more  intelligent  mode  of  procedure  might  have  been 
expected  joined  in  the  outcry.  Men  feared  innovation;  and  they 
stigmatised  as  such  all  ende9.vours  to  revert  to  the  primary  sources 
of  evidence :  and  Lachmann  remembered  how,  in  the  last  century, 
Bengel  was  misrepresented,  and  how  vain  it  was. to  answer  those 
whose  conclusions  had  been  already  formed,  and  thus  he  did  not 
discuss  points  with  his  critics,  though  he  occasionally  showed  in  a 
few  words  how  fully  aware  he  was  that  they  were  passing  judgment 
on  what  they  did  not  properly  understand. 

Perhaps  .one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  censors 
of  Lachmann,  and  one  which  showed  perverted  moral  feeling,  was 
their  displeasure  at  his  ^^tone  and  manner,"  when  assailed  hy  false 
stcUements,  'abusive  language^  and  great  misrepresentation.  It  requires 
but  a  small  sa^^ure  of  moral  feeling  to  be  able  to  see,  that  if  the 
manner  in  wlj^ch  such  charges  are  repelled  is  objectionable,  the 
blame  ought  \0f  fall  far  more  on  those  who  bring  the  charges  than  on 
those  who  repel  them :  if  any  one  shows  discourtesy y  in  thus  defending 
himself,  it  Wrgues  a  blunted  condition  of  honest-mindedness  if  this 
is  made  the  laatter  of  blame,  and  not  the  worse  than  discourtesy  of 
assailants.' 

'  It  is  notorious  that  Ih^re  are  persons  who  think  nothing  of  the  sin  of  tfioire  who  accuse 
others  of  "  reckless  innovation,"  "  disrespect  for  God's  Holy  Word,"  "  tampering  with 
Scripture,"  of  being  "guilty  of, temerity  most  reprehensible,"  mingled  with  the  most 
offensive  insinuations ;  and  y^t,  when  the  accused  strongly  express  their  feelings  at  such 
false  and  injurious  charges,  these  same  most  charitable  persons  are  very  indignant  that 
they  should  feel  at  all  annoyed  by  such  treatment.  It  is  not  charity  that  is  wanted  here, 
but  righteousness — that  even-handed  feeling  which  xccognises  the  sin  of  false  accusation. 
See  *•  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  1 1 5—1 17.  foot-note,  and  pp.  264 — ^266.  Those  who 
profess  such  a  zeal  for  revealed  truth  (by  which  they  really  mean  their  own  subjective 
notions  respecting  it),  and  who  «^ak  and  act  so  censoriously,  as  if  they  fnUy  knew  the 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lachmann  did  not  before-hand  give  so. 
ftdl  an  exposition  of  his  views  as  to  prevent  the  mistakes  made  by 
his  critics ;  had  he  done  tMs^  it  would  have  been  a  convenience  to 
all  parties;  but  this  not  having  been  done  at  first,  there  was  a 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  way:  to  some,  it  has  only  been  by  long 
study  and  habitual  familiarity  with  Lachmann's  edition,  that  a 
proper  knowledge  of  it  has  been  attained.  But  Lachmann's  labour 
has  not  been  in  vain;  for  now,  even  tiiose  who  most  decry  Lachmann 
do  not  (if  making  the  smallest  pretenrions  to  critical  knowledge) 
set  forth  or  discuss  readings  without,  at  least,  some  apprehension  of 
the  grounds  on  which  thev  rest :  an  assertor  of  a  text  apart  from 
some  evidence  now  finds  himself  rightly  regarded  by  all  possessed 
of  common  information,  as  acting  on  mere  subjective  feeling,  or  fol- 
lowing groundless  tradition. 

Lachmann,  indeed,  has  been  accused  of  dogmatism,  and  of  making 
arrogant  pretensions,  entirely  unjustified  in  tiie  performance.  Let 
then  Lachmann's  own  words  state  what  he  claimed  and  what  he 
expected. 

"  Ita  didici,  fidem  religionem  constantiam  in  nullo  negotio  posse 
adhiberi  nimiam;  neque  in  his  libris,  quorum  nullam  litteram  neglegi 
oportere  sentio,  velim  quicquam  meo  arbitratu  meoque  iudicio 
defioire,  sed  per  omnia  auctores  sequi  et  antiquissimos  et  probatis- 
simos."  ^ 

'^  Id  pnecipue  officio  meo  contineri  existimavi,  ut  adulescentes 
probos  et  candidos  in  quorum  studiis  fortuna  ac  spes  ecclesisB  et 
litterarum  posita  est,  ea  docerem  quae  multo  labore  et  anxia  sedulitate 
quaesita  viderer  mihi  quam  verissima  repperisse;  non  ut  illi  me 
tanquam  ducem  sectarentur,  aut  in  his  quae  tiadidissem  adquiescerent, 
sed  singula  ut  ipsi  investigarent,  investigata  perpenderent,  perpensa 
probarent  conigerent  augerent."  * 

^'Mihi  quidem  sperare  licet  fore  ut  consilia  nostra,  alacriter  et 
cum  opis  divinas  fiducia  suscepta,  et  pro  viribus  nostris  ad  finem 
perducta,  utilitate  cognita  a  posteris  magis  quam  ab  hoc  saeculo 
probentur ;  qui  si  nos  operam  pie  ac  modeste  collocasse  iudicabimt, 
tantum  nobis  quantum  a  mortalibus  expectari  possit  nacti  esse  vide- 
bimur.' 

Professor  Tischendorf  of  Leipsic  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  laborious  of  modem  collators  of  MSS.,  as  the  editor  of  the 
text  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  documents  (so 

motiTes  of  others,  and  how  those  motiyes  are  estimated  hy  God  the  righteous  Jadge, 
might  learn  someUiing  from  that  which  is  written  for  our  admonition  concerning  Job's 
friends. 
'  Pnef.  in  N.  T.  torn.  I  p.  ix.  •  Ibid.  p.  xxxL 

'  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  sub  fin.  This  hist  sentence  shows  what  Lachmann*s  feeling  was  when 
he  knew  how  little  his  labours  had  been  rightly  appreciated.  Let  these  statements  of 
Lachmann  be  contrasted  with  Mr.  Alford's  remarks  cited  above,  p.  135.  footnote. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  the  work  of  the  Bev.  A.  P.  Stanlej,  on  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  of  the  Bev.  B.  Jowett,  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Galatians,  and  Bomans,  have  been  published.  Thej  come  into  notice  in  this 
place  from  the  Greek  text  employed  being  that  of  Lachmann's  second  edition.  It  is, 
however,  adopted  with  a  kind  of  Uteral  adherence,  as  though  it  were  what  Lachmann 
would  have  judged  to  be  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  not,  as  he  himflclf  con- 
sidered it,  a  step  towards  those  results  which  might  lead  to  a  true  text. 
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many,  indeed,  as  to  exceed  in  number  all  that  had  been  so  put  forth 
by  others),  and  as  having  been  himself  successful  in  procuring  in 
the  East  valuable  codices  both  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Greek  Kew 
Testament.     All  these  extensive  labours  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
having  been  accomplished  by  this  energetic  scholar,  so  that,  what  he 
is  as  a  New  Testament  eaitor  is  but  a  part  of  what  he  is  as  an 
important  contributor  to  sacred  criticism.     But  it  was  first  as  an 
editor  that  Tischendorf  was  known.     His  earliest  Greek  Testament 
appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1841 ;  it  exhibited  the  text,  a  selection  of 
authorities,  and  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  discussed  the  opinions  of 
others  (especially  the  statements  of  Scholz)  and  in  measure  explained 
his  own.     It  was  at  once  evident  that  Lachmann's  text  of  1831  had 
influenced  Tischendorf  not  a  little.     And  thus,  in  many  places  (though 
by  no  means  uniformly),  readings  were  adopted  on  ancient  authority 
simply.     In  the  following  year  (1842),  Tischendorf  was  at  Paris, 
and  there  he  put  forth  three  editions:    one    with    the   common 
Clementine  Vulgate  by  the  side  of  tlie  Ghreek  text,  which  was  itself 
adapted  to  the  Latin  whenever  this  could  be  done  on  the  authority 
of  any  Greek  MS.  of  any  kind.     This  edition  was  of  course  intended 
for  Ek>man  Catholics,  but,  whatever  judgment  be  formed  concerning 
it,  and  its  purely  factitious  text,  none  can  regard  it  as  an  edition  of 
any  critical  importance :  there  was  also  a  smcdl  edition,  containing  the 
same  Greek  text  without  the  Latin ;  and  this,  like  the  larger,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  ^     The  third  of  tiiese  Paris 
editions  waa  similar  in  appearance  to  the  last  mentioned;  but,  in 
texty  it  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Leipsic  in  the  preceding  year : 
it  was  not  corrected  by  Tischendorf  himself,  and  its  execution  is  very 
inaccurate.     All  these  editions  have,  at  the  end,  tables  of  tiie  varia- 
tions of  Stephens,  Elzevir,  and  Griesbach. 

Tischendorf s  second  Leipsic  edition  appeared  in  1849;  in  this 
he  gives  the  text  as  he  thought  tiiat  it  ought  to  be  revised  on  such 
principles  of  criticism  as  were  matured  in  his  mind.  The  Prolegomena 
treat  of  many  subjects ;  those  of  most  importance  are  his  own  labours 
and  investigations.  The  general  principle  on  which  he  professed  to 
act  with  regard  to  his  text  resembles  in  its  statement  that  of  Lach- 
mann ;  for  he  says,  '^  The  text  should  only  be  sought  from  ancient 
evidence,  and  especially  from  Greek  MSS.,  but  without  neglecting 
the  testimonies  of  versions  and  fathers.  Thus  the  whole  conforma- 
tion of  the  text  should  rest  upon  testimony,  and  not  on  what  is 
called  the  received  edition."  In  his  notion,  however,  of  ancient 
evidence  he  would  embrace  a  great  deal  mo]*e  than  Lachmann  and 
others  would  do ;  for  imder  the  head  of  **  Codices  Gneci  Antiquis- 
simi,"  he  includes  all  the  MSS.  from  the  fourth  to  about  the  ninth 
century,  stating,  however,  that  the  older  amongst  them  carry  an 
especial  weight.  In  forming  his  text  he  avows  certain  rules  as  his 
guides,  which  are  substantially  these :  —  That  a  reading  supported  by 
but  one  or  two  ancient  documents  is  at  least  suspicious ;  so  also  even 
if  supported  by  a  class  of  documents,  if  it  appears  to  have  sprung 

*  M.  AfiVe,  who  fell  on  the  barricades  when  endeavouriDg  to  aUa^r  the  fierce  mtiltitude 
in  June,  1848. 
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from  critical  correction; — that  readings^  whatever  the  evidence  for 
them  may  seem  to  be^  must  be  rejected,  if  they  appear  to  have 
originated  in  transcriptoral  error ; — ^that  in  parallel  paasages  the  au- 
thority of  cojpies  which  do  not  present  them  in  precise  verbal  ac- 
cordance are  in  general  to  be  preferred ; — that  a  reading  which  seems 
to  have  given  occasion  to  those  which  differ  from  it,  as  comprising 
their  elements,  is  to  be  preferred; — that  readings  diould  be  maintained 
which  accord  with  New  Testament  Gieek,  or  with  the  style  of  each 
individual  writer. 

But  as  these  rtik$  may  in  tfadr  application  be  modified  by  decisive 
testimony,  tfadr  use  requires  not  a  little  tact.^  In  fiict,  the  introduc- 
tion  of  sacfa  principUs  might  be  safely  confined  to  passages  of  such 
discrepancy  c^  reading  that  the  testimonies  leave  us  in  doiH>t. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  when  Tischendorf  differs  from  the 
common  text,  and  does  not  adopt  the  same  reading  as  Lachmann,  he 
follows  some  of  the  other  ancient  authorities ;  not  always,  however, 
those  which  belong  to  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse,  but  those  which  he  sometimes  calls  **  MSS.  of  the  second 
rank."  Beneath  his  text  he  gives  a  selection  of  authorities,  less 
ample  in  the  Gospels  than  in  the  other  books :  the  MSS.  are  idmost 
without  exception  those  which  he  has  himself  copied  or  collated  (a 
very  large  portion  of  their  readings  are  of  necessity  excluded  in  a 
manual  edition) ;  the  readings  of  the  versions  are  in  general  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Latin)  taken  entirely  from  others,  and  so  too 
are  the  most  part  of  the  patristic  citations :  indeed  to  recompare 
these  was  a  work  which  was  rendered  impossible  if  the  (»ite  required 
were  the  only  consideration.  Omnia  nonpossumusomnes:  one  depart- 
ment, the  examination  of  MSS.,  has  been  that  in  which  Tischendorf 
has  laboured  with  zeal,  energy,  and  success.' 

Amongst  other  subjects  discussed  in  Tischendorf 's  Prolegomena 
is  that  of  theories  of  recensions :  he  proposes  to  regard  all  documents 
as  referable  to  a  fourfold  division,  applicable  especially  to  the 
Gospels,  very  littie  to  the  Revelation,  and  less  to  the  Catholic 
Episties  than  to  those  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Acts.  The  four  divisions 
might  (he  says)  receive  the  names  of  Alexandrian  and  Latin,  Asiatic 
and  Byzantine,  but  not  as  if  thev  were  four  separate  classes,  but 
rather  two  pairs,  the  former  of  which  would  include  the  more  ancient 
documents.  The  truths  which  lie  at  the  base  of  this  arrangement 
have  been  noticed  in  discussing  recension  systems  ;  the  impossibility 
of  frdly  adopting  such  a  definite  classification  has  also  been  shown. 

In  1844  Tregelles  published  an  edition  of  the  book  of  Revelation 
in  Greek  and  English ;  the  Grreek  text  so  revised  as  to  rest  almost 
entirely  upon  ancient  evidence,  and  the  English  adapted  to  the 
Grreek  so  revised.  This  was  prepared  in  order  to  put  the  English 
reader  into  possession  of  some  of  the  results  of  criticism  in  connection 

*  See  "Account  of  the  Printed  Text,'*  p.  121.,  for  remarks  on  Tiflchendorfs  example* 
of  the  appUcation  and  use  of  his  rules. 

'  Under  the  bead  of  each  of  the  uncial  MSS.  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  will 
be  mentioned  what  documents  were  collated  bj  Tischendorf,  and  of  what  he  published 
the  texu    The  extent  of  his  labours  wfll  thus  be  seen. 
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wiih  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  in  the  common  text 
rests  upon  the  smallest  measure  of  evidence^  and  which  if  published 
on  MS.  authorities  would  differ  far  more  from  the  basis  of  our 
English  authorised  version  than  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  taken 
together.  In  the  introduction  to  this  edition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Tregelles  gave  some  account  of  his  previous  critical  studies,  and  of 
the  principles  which  he  was,  in  an  independent  course  of  examination, 
led  to  adopt.  Mention  of  these  things  belongs  here,  because  they 
relate  to  the  history  of  tiie  revision  of  the  printed  text.  In  ex- 
amining collations  of  MSS.  and  tiie  various  readings  accompanying 
printed  editions,  he  saw  that  ancient  copies  present  very  frequentiy, 
in  characteristic  passages,  a  decisive  testimony  against  the  common 
text  and  those  MSS.  which  present  a  general  agreement  with  it ; 
and  thus  he  was  induced  to  inquire  into  tiie  actual  evidence  for 
particular  readings;  and  finding  this  often  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
he  went  on  to  examine  how  far  a  text  could  be  formed  in  which  the 
ancient  MSS.  should  be  tiie  authorities  for  every  ward,  the  versions 
being  used  as  collateral  witnesses  when  the  insertion  or  omission  of 
clauses,  &c  were  under  consideration.  Such  a  text  would  be,  he 
considered,  at  least  wortiiy  of  more  confidence  than  that  which  rests 
on  indefinite  grounds ;  and,  even  if  defective,  it  would  be  at  least 
ancient,  and  would  take  us  far  nearer  to  the  times  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves.  A  specimen  was  prepared,  taken  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians ;  and  as  he  considered  it  to  show  the  practicability 
of  thus  following  ancient  evidence  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
the  plan  of  such  an  edition  was  formed.  Two  statements  of  Gries- 
bach  served  as  important  suggestions, — that  no  reading  should  be 
adopted  (however  good  it  might  seem)  unless  it  has  at  least  some 
ancient  evidence ;  and,  that  we  ought  soon  rather  to  think  of  limiting 
our  critical  authorities  than  of  increasing  them  numerically  ad  ir^fi^ 
nitum.  Thus,  if  a  selection  must  be  made,  and  if  in  all  cases  ancient 
testimony  be  indispensable,  let  the  primary  ground  of  selection  be 
that  of  taking  the  copies  known  to  be  ancient;  (the  field  could 
be  enlarged  afterwards  if  needful).  Also,  it  was  seen  that  critical 
editors  do  give  a  kind  of  pre-eminence  to  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  This  seemed  a  kind  of  tacit  consent  in  favour  of  tiie  prin- 
ciple proposed  for  adoption;  and  the  mode  in  which  Scholz  does 
commonly  set  the  more  recent  testimony  against  the  most  ancient, 
as  if  to  overpower  it,  did  in  itself  suggest  a  contrary  course,  and 
led  ultimately  to  a  more  close  examination  of  ancient  authorities  and 
to  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  value  of  tiie  evidence  of  ancient  MSS., 
versions,  and  fathers  when  united,  and  at  lengtii  to  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  ancient  documents  by  comparative  criticism  ;  that 
is,  by  showing,  in  places  which  admit  of  investigation,  that  readings 
known  to  be  ancient  are  now  found  only  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
authorities  (or  in  those  which  agree  with  them  in  text) ;  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  autiiorities,  1st,  according  to  antiquity,  and  2nd,  by 
their  accordance  with  such  copies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  more 
recent  documents  standing  on  the  other,  will  be  found  to  coincide 
with  the  dbtribution  which  would  be  equally  requisite  if  the  ex- 
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amination  were  conducted  conversely,  by  inquiring^  in  what  MSS. 
or  what  class  of  MSS.  are  those  readings  now  found  which  we  know 
on  independent  grounds  to  have  been  once  widely  difiused  or  perhaps 
general?  There  was  thus  a  point  reached  strongly  resembling  that 
of  Tiachniann  :  the  path,  howeyer,  leading  to  the  conclusions  had  been 
wholly  different,  and  the  groundwork  of  ancient  authority  was 
doubly  defended,  by  the  age  of  the  documents  themselves,  and  also 
by  the  proved  age  of  the  readings  contidned  in  them  and  in  those 
like  them. 

These  principles  were  in  measure  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
Dr.  TregeUes's  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  1844.  The  text  was 
there  made  to  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  MSS.  almost 
entirely ;  and  the  authorities  (as  taken  from  previous  editions  and 
published  collations)  were  given  compendiously,  except  in  cases  in 
which  there  were  reasons  for  detailing  the  cursive  MSS.  The 
intention  was  also  then  expressed  of  preparing  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  (a  manual  was  then  proposed),  in  which 
the  ancient  authorities  should  be  allowed  a  primary  place.  To  carry 
out  this  intention,  Tregelles  found  it  needful  to  recollate  every 
accessible  ancient  MSS.,  to  examine  such  collations  with  those  which 
others  might  have  made,  and  to  recompare  discrepancies  with  the 
MSS.  themselves ;  to  institute  a  careful  re-examination  of  all  the 
ancient  versions ;  and  also  to  collect,  in  a  manner  which  had  not 
been  done  previously,  the  citations  of  all  the  Greek  fathers  as  far  as 
the  time  of  the  Nicene  council. 

These  collations  of  MSS.  were  carried  on  independently  of  those 
of  Tischendorf,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results  has  been  aided  with 
mutual  advantage  by  a  comparison  of  the  separate  examinations. 
After  many  years  of  close  study,  the  edition  based  on  the  materials 
so  prepared  (though  now  no  longer  a  manual),  is  now  (1855)  in  the 
press,  containing  the  Greek  Testament,  and  also  the  Lalin  version 
of  J  erome,  taken  mostly  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence, — 
the  various  readings  of  all  the  known  MSS.  in  uncial  letters,  and  of 
a  few  others  of  importance,— of  all  the  versions  anterior  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  of  the  fathers  to  Eusebius  inclusive :  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  any  balance  of  evidence,  the  authorities  are  stated  for  and 
against  the  readings  under  discussion.  The  general  principle  in  the 
formation  of  the  text  is  that  of  following  evidence ;  and  in  cases 
of  discrepancy,  of  using  all  means  available  for  adopting  the  best 
attested  reading,  by  discriminating,  if  practicable,  those  which  have 
originated  in  the  mistakes  or  attempted  corrections  of  copyists.  But 
when  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  reading  in  the  authorities,  or  where 
varieties  are  not  so  far  attested  as  to  require  special  consideration, 
then  of  course  the  transmitted  text  of  the  ancient  documents  is 
retained,  without  any  attempt  at  revision:  for  although  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  there  may  have  been  transcriptural  error  anterior 
to  the  most  ancient  documents  existing,  yet  to  assume  this,  and 
to  act  on  such  assumption  by  endeavouring  to  correct,  would  be 
really  introducing  mere  licence  of  conjecture.  The  text  thus  formed 
by  Tregelles  differs  from  that  of  Lachmann  in  its  basis,  by  intro- 
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ducing  a  wider  range  of  evidence,  and  by  a  careful  re-examination 
of  authorities ;  and  from  that  of  Tischendorf  by  a  more  uniform 
adherence  to  ancient  evidence,  and  by  a  re-examination  of  the 
versions  and  fathers  as  well  as  of  MSS.^ 

Mr.  Alford  publbhed,  in  1849,  the  first  volume  ^containing  the 
Gospels)  of  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which  were  given 
copious  and  critical  notes,  embracing  many  topics  of  importance  and 
interest,  and  also  a  revised  text  A  second  volume,  going  on  to  the 
end  of  2  Corinthians,  appeared  in  1852,  and  in  1854  a  second  edition 
of  voL  I.  (also  in  1855  voL  ii.  has  been  reprinted).  Mr.  Alford's 
critical  principles  have  been  more  and  more  developed  as  the  work 
has  proceeded  under  his  hand ;  and  thus,  in  the  second  volume,  and 
in  the  reprint  of  vol.  i.,  there  are  considerable  changes  finom  the 
plan  which  he  first  adopted.  The  formed  principles  of  Mr.  Alford 
are  stated  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  second  volume  ^1852),  so  that 
it  is  needless  to  remark  in  detail  on  what  he  had  previously  proposed 
and  acted  on  in  1849.  He  had  then  sought  to  form  a  provisional 
texty  in  which  ancient  authority  was  allowed  to  predominate,  but 
which  often  rested  on  a  basis  not  sufficient^  accurate  in  the  colla- 
tions, &c.  of  others  which  were  employed,  indeed,  the  carrying  out 
of  diplomatic  authority  was  by  no  means  uniform  or  consistent ;  and 
thus  the  editor,  desiring  to  give  his  recension  of  the  text  something 
more  than  the  provisional  character  which  he  had  at  first  proposed, 
acted  on  more  formed  and  settled  principles  in  the  continuation  of 
his  work  and  in  the  second  edition  of  what  had  previously  appeared. 
He  now  gives  us  his  plan,  that  of  cojnbining  the  testimony,  as  far  as 
possible,  **  furnished  by  the  later  MSS.  with  that  of  the  more  ancient, 
and  to  give  tiiem,  as  well  as  the  otiiers,  due  weight  in  the  deter- 
mination of  readings."  (ii.  p.  59.)  This  he  illustrates  by  referring 
to  the  habits  of  copyists,  and  the  kinds  of  mistakes  to  which  they 
were  liable ;  so  that  he  thinks  that  a  judgment  may  be  exercised  in 
many  cases  as  to  readings  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  MSS.  ^^  Such  acquaintance  will  enable  us  at  once  to 
pronounce  a  reading  to  be  spurious,  which  has  yet  a  vast  array  of 
MS.  authority  in  its  favour  — just  because  we  know  that  it  furnishes 
an  instance  of  a  correction  or  of  an  error  commonly  found  in  other 
places."  But  tiiis  principle  of  Mr.  Alford  looks  very  much  like  the 
mode  in  which  copyists  corrected :  the  analc^  of  other  passages  was 
with  them  a  sufficient  reason  for  changing  what  was  before  them ; 
so  this  editor  would  ai^ue  from  some  change  having  been  made  or 
some  error  found  in  certain  places,  that  we  may  conclude  that  a 
reading  is  not  genuine  in  a  sinnlar  place,  because  it  resembles  such 
change  or  error.  He  illustrates  his  principle  by  the  following 
example :  —  '^  Thus,  for  instance,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  reading 
more  strongly  attested  by  MSS.  than  the  celebrated  I^G>/i£i/  of  Kom. 
V.  1. ;  and  consequentiy  some  very  able  critics  adopt  and  defend  it. 
But  when  we  come  to  search  into  the  habits  of  MSS.,  and  find  that 
many  clauses  declaratory  of  Christian  privilege,  or  the  like,  are 

»  See  "Account  of  Brlnted  Text,"  pp.  132--174. 
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turned  into  hortatory  sentences,  the  inference  becomes  obvioos,  that  a 
reading  so  repugnant  to  tbe  course  of  the  Apostle's  argument  as 
every  one  must  feel  this  Sw/isy  to  be,  owes  its  introduction  to  the 
same  mistaken  desire  to  e£fy  on  the  part  of  the  transcribers,  and  was 
not  the  orjmial  word,  but  a  correction  very  early  introduced." 
(ii.  59.)  £ut  we  have  first  to  inquire  whether  we  can  rightly 
judge  what  the  Apostle  ought  to  have  written,  before  examining  the 
testimony  to  what  be  did  write.  And  Mr.  Alford  rightly  says,  that 
a  reading  can  hardly  be  attested  by  MSS.  more  strongly  than  is  this 
ivfofiey ;  and  to  the  strong  testimony  of  MSS.  may  be  added  that 
oi  versions,  and  of  such  fistthers  as  do  quote  the  verse ;  so  that  it  is  a 
question  between  definite  testimony  and  subjective  feeling.  Then, 
again,  it  is  needful  to  inquire  (even  if  evidence  did  not  decide), 
whether  any  changes  into  hortatory  sentences  of  this  kind  are 
certainly  found  in  the  most  ancient  copies ;  if  they  are,  then  let  them 
have  their  weight  in  cases  of  doubtful  evidence^  out  not  else.  Also 
it  may  be  asked  whether  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Alford  finds  in 
understanding  the  passage  with  the  reading  e^foiJisu  may  not  have 
been  felt  by  copyists  of  old,  and  whether  they  may  not  have  avoided 
the  difficulty  by  introducing  the  indication.  A  more  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  MSS.  might  have  shown  that  of  two 
readings  equally  attested,  the  easier  is  commonly  the  correction; 
much  more  may  this  be  regarded  as  true  when  the  more  difficult 
rests  on  the  stronger  basis  of  testimony.  Proclivi  scriptioni  prastat 
ardua  (the  admirable  rule  of  Bengel^  must  always  be  remembered 
by  those  who  discuss  subjects  of  criticism.  Difficulties  which  occur 
to  a  modern  expositor  might  be  equally  felt  by  a  transcriber,  and 
the  latter  might  escape  by  introducing  the  correction,  the  adoption 
of  which  afibrds  the  alternative  to  the  former.  This  introduction  ot 
subjective  feeling  gives  a  tone  and  character  to  Mr.  Alford's  text : 
and  this  is  no  cause  for  surprise ;  since  it  was  from  exposition  that 
he  turned  to  textual  criticism ;  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
consider  evidence  for  or  agsdnst  readings  except  under  the  influence 
of  thoughts  of  their  exegetical  force.  He  adopts  the  leading 
principles  laid  down  by  Griesbach  in  judging  of  various  readings, 
adding,  as  to  the  formation  of  his  own  text,  ^^  every  various  reading 
has  been  judged  with  reference  to  external  MSS.  authority  and 
internal  probability  combined  —  and  that  reading  adopted  which,  on 
the  whole,  seemed  most  likely  to  have  stood  in  the  original  text» 
Such  judgments  are  of  course  open  to  be  questioned,  and  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  the  reading  will  never  be  completely  agreed  on ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  this  should  deter  successive  editors  from  using 
all  means  in  their  power  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  each  case,  and  con- 
scientiously discharging  their  duty  by  the  sacred  text."  To  this  he 
presently  subjoins  a  very  reasonable  demand,  but  one  which  would 
never  be  complied  with  by  any  perfunctory  student,  and  of  such 
there  is  an  unhappily  large  number  who  pay  some  attention  to  Biblical 
subjects :  —  **  We  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  day,  when  every 
student  shall  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  sources  and 
rationale  of  the  text-^hich  he  adopts,  and  to  have  a  competent 
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knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  every  im- 
portant various  reading."    (p.  64.) 

Mr.  Alford,  in  combining  evidence  with  argament  based  on  other 
considerations,  produces  a  text  which  takes  its  form,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  those  qualifying  points;  and  thus,  all  depend  on 
whether  or  no  they  are  rightly  conceived.  All  important  readings 
are  discussed,  and  in  doing  this,  he  followed,  in  a  great  measure,  some 
of  those  Oerman  scholars  who  have  rather  apposed  ancient  evidence 
as  such ;  hence,  his  arguments  have  oflen  a  tone  derived  from  their 
sources :  and  throughout  there  is  a  studied  endeavour  to  account  on 
principles  of  pragmatism  for  the  readings  found  in  MSS.,  in  the 
manner  of  those  who  seemed  (as  Lachmann  eud)  to  have  known 
what  passed  in  the  mind  of  copyists,  and  to  have  seen  them  write. 
Often,  however,  Mr.  Alford  breaks  through  his  subjective  trammels, 
and  boldly  follows  his  evidence  (see  as  an  instance  Acts  iv.  25.) ; 
though  very  frequently  he,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  attested 
reading  when  difficult,  for  something  found  in  later  copies,  which 
seems  like  an  attempt  at  correction. 

Besides  the  notes,  expository  and  OTammatical,  Mr.  Alford  gives, 
immediately  below  the  text,  a  (Ugest  of  the  evidence,  interspersed  with 
his  own  remarks.  The  various  readings  have  been  gathered  from  the 
printed  editions  in  which  they  have  been  given ;  their  accuracy, 
therefore,  depends  wholly  on  the  sources  from  which  Mr.  Alford  drew. 
It  will  surprise  none  except  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  Mr.  Alford  thus  took  advantage  of  the  labour  of  others ; 
for  to  verify  these  various  readings  even  with  the  printed  editions  of 
MSS.,  or  with  the  collations  of  various  collectors,  occupies  no  small 
measure  of  time  and  attention.  Mr.  Alford  appears  to  have  taken 
great  pidns  to  combine  into  one  list  the  readings  (of  very  various 
kinds  and  different  values)  which  had  been  noted  by  others :  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  first  volume  they  were  given  very  partially. 

The  Greek  text  adopted  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  EUicott,  in  his  editions 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians^  requires  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.  The  text  which  he  adopts  is  substantially 
that  of  Tischendorf ;  the  deviations  from  it  being  stated  In  the 
critical  notes.  However  little  claim  to  critical  originality  may  be 
made  by  such  an  editor,  and  however  fully  he  may  desire  to  leave 
with  others  the  responsibility  of  this  department ;  still,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Ellicott  has  used  his  judgment  in  employing  the  common 
sources  of  information.  It  may  seem  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  allow 
a  great,  and  perhaps  preponderating  weight,  to  (what  he  aptly 
terms) " paradiplomatic  arguments: "  how  far  these  can  be  permitted 
to  outweigh  sunple  evidence  is  elsewhere  discussed.  When  Mr. 
Ellicott  adds  a  note  on  the  readings  of  passages  he  appears  to  state 
very  fairly  what  the  hindrances  m  his  own  mind  have  been,  pre- 
venting lum  from  having  fiill  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
Tischendorf. 

'  **  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  EpisUe  to  the  Galatians,  with 
a  revised  Translation.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Filton,  Rutland,  and  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge."  1854.    A  similar  volume  on  the  Epheslans.  1855. 
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To  the  notices  ^hich  have  been  given  of  the  revisions  of  the  text 
may  be  subjoined  a  brief  account  of  the  collations  of  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  executed  by  Mr.  Scrivener,  It  was  formerly  intended  by 
Mr.  S.  to  print  the  Elzevir  text  with  a  full  and  complete  collation 
of  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  existing  in  this  country: 
it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  this  plan  was  not  carried  out :  he  has, 
however,  given  to  the  public  the  results  of  what  he  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  ^ ;  and  though  the  MSS.  themselves  which  he  has  col- 
lated possess  in  general  but  few  claims  to  particular  attention,  yet 
his  book  has  this  value,  that  it  affords  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of 
readings  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  later  MSS.  of  the  Gospels. 
And  as  they  are  not  nearly  as  uniform  In  their  text  as  was  alleged 
by  some  formerly,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  text  they  contain, 
derived  from  this  supposed  consenting  testimony,  falls  to  the  ground 
as  being  utterly  untenable. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work  (74  pp.),  Mr.  Scrivener  discusses 
the  present  state  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  details 
the  materials  employed  in  his  volume,  and  gives  general  observations 
upon  the  results  of  his  collation.  Under  the  latter  head  there  is 
Information  of  not  a  little  value  to  all  engaged  in  critical  studies 
whatever  their  estimate  of  docmnents  may  be ;  although  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Scrivener  may  well  admit  of  discussion,  or,  we  may  say,  of 
refutation.  One  such  point  may  be  stated  here:  Mr.  Scrivener 
points  out  that  more  recent  MSS.  often  exhibit  phenomena  which 
show  that  for  critical  purposes  they  possess  a  far  higher  value 
than  some  that  are  more  ancient ;  and,  after  giving  specimens,  he 
adds,  ^^  Examples  such  as  these  can  be  multiplied  almost  inde- 
finitely, even  with  our  most  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  great 
majority  of  cursive  records ;  and  to  my  mind  such  phenomena  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  scheme  of  those  persons  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  a  process  of  gradual  change  and  corruption  of  the 
inspired  writings  was  silently  yet  steadily  flowing  onwards  in  the 
same  direction  during  the  middle  ages,  till  the  sacred  originals  passed 
from  the  state  exhibited  in  the  most  venerable  uncials  A.  B.  C.  or 
even  D.,  into  the  stereotyped  standard  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Church,  whereof  our  codices  1.  m.  n.  [three  so  noted  by  Mr.  Scrivener] 
may  be  looked  upon  as  fair  representatives.  Thus  easily  is  rooted 
up  from  its  foimdation  the  system  which  would  revise  die  text  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
books."  (p.  Ixvili.)  This  last  remark  seems  to  apply  to  Lachmann 
only,  but,  even  with  regard  to  his  system  or  his  text,  it  is  beside 
the  mark  aimed  at;  for  the  condition  of  the  later  MSS.,  whatever 
it  may  be,  does  not  In  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  oldest.  If  the  later  copies  of  any  ancient  work 
agree  with  the  older,  they  so  far  confirm  them ;  but  if  they  differ, 

*  **  A  full  and  exact  Collation  of  about  Twenty  Greek  Manuscriptfl  of  the  Holy  6o8- 
pels  (hitherto  unexamined),  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Archiepiscopal  Library 
at  Lambeth,  &c,  with  a  Critical  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Henry  Scrivener, 
M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Penwcrris,  Cornwall,  and  Head  Master  of 
Falmouth  School"    Cambridge,  1853. 
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then  a  judgment  must  be  formed  between  them ;  and  then  with 
regard  to  classical  texts  Mr.  Scrivener  and  every  other  competent 
scholar  would  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding.  All  that  Mr.  S.  has 
proved  is  that  there  was  no  ^*  Byzantine  standard;^!  but  that  does 
not  show  that  there  was  not  a  common  character  of  text  in  the  later 
copies ;  indeed  Mr.  S.  is  himself  one  of  those  who  have  most  strongly 
and  truly  pointed  this  out,  when  appealing  from  the  readings  of  the 
oldest  copies  (supported,  too,  by  versions  and  early  citations)  to  the 
numeric^  mass  of  the  later  documents.  See  for  instance.  Matt. 
xix.  17.  Formerly  the  opposers  of  the  readings  of  die  ancient  copies 
appealed  to  the  later  as  containing  a  uniform  text ;  this  was  conceded 
in  argument,  as  being  a  point  which  might  be  true,  and  which  would 
even  then  not  detract  from  the  paramount  authority  of  the  ancient 
MSS.  But  now  Mr.  Scrivener  takes  a  ground  wholly  new ;  and, 
while  contending  against  the  ancient  MSS.  as  such,  he  sweeps  away 
the  supposed  facts  on  which  those  had  rested,  with  whose  general 
conclusions  against  the  most  ancient  books  he  most  fully  agrees. 
He  does  this  so  fully  that  he  cites  Lachmaim's  inquiry  only  to  con- 
demn it,  '^  Why  should  we  think  that  IrenaBus  and  Origen  used  more 
corrupt  copies  than  Erasmus  and  the  Complutensian  emtors  ?  "  The 
final  conclusions  of  Mr.  Scrivener  are,  an  any  tlteary^  by  no  means 
satisfactory ;  for  thus  we  are  left  without  any  ground  on  which  we 
can  now  rest  in  forming  any  settled  opinion  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament;  for  Mr.  S.,  after  showing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  draw  lines  of  demarcation  between  different  classes 
of  text,  continues  thus :  '^  Then  comes  the  reflection  that  nine 
tenths  at  least  of  our  materials  are  most  imperfectly  known.  The 
only  chance  of  escape  therefore  from  our  existing  perplexity  must 
rest  in  a  thorough  review,  and  (if  needs  be)  a  complete  recoUation 
of  the  whole  mass  of  our  critical  authorities ;  a  work  doubtless  of 
much  toil  and  magnitude,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  absolutely 
indispensable,  unless  indeed  the  further  prosecution  of  Biblical  cri- 
ticism is  to  be  laid  aside  altogether."  This  is  indeed  a  hopeless 
conclusion ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
intended  for  Biblical  students,  it  seems  to  demand  some  notice.  It 
may  first  be  observed,  that  Mr.  S.  himself  does  not  act  on  his  con- 
clusion, but,  on  the  contrary,  he  expresses  himself  firmly  and  decidedly 
as  to  the  reading  of  certain  passages.  Thus,  he  considers  that  he 
has  sufficient  data  to  form  a  settled  judgment  as  to  them  at  least. 
And  if  we  had  to  wait  for  the  suggested  collation  to  be  executed, 
who  can  say  when  it  would  be  accomplished  ?  It  is  true  that  of  late, 
in  about  twelve  years  more  was  done  in  the  department  of  exact 
collation  than  in  three  preceding  centuries,  but  still  who  would 
undertake  thus  to  examine  all  the  known  MSS.  ?  And  yet,  on  this 
theory,  until  that  should  be  done  we  ought  to  have  no  certainty  as 
to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

How  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory  it  is  to  remember,  that 
the  actual  readings  of  the  apostolic  age  are  those  which  we  require ; 
that  the  readings  which  we  know  to  be  ancient  carry  us  much  nearer 
to  that  age  than  any  found  in  recent  documents  alone  can  do ;  that 
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if  the  ancient  authorities  agree  in  readings,  the  onus  probandi  rest^ 
ENTIBELT  on  those  who  wish  not  to  follow  them ;  and  further,  that 
^e  only  proof  that  a  reading  is  ancient  is  that  it  has  some  ancient 
Toucher.  We  maj  thus  cast  aside  from  our  consideration  all  readings 
which  have  no  ancient  authorities,  and  regard  them  as  belonging  to 
the  kind  of  variations  which  the  later  scribes  introduced.  And  this 
saves  us  from  the  toil  of  contemplating  the  indefinite,  dimly  bounded 
horizon  proposed  by  Mr.  Scrivener;  we  have  definite  objects  on 
which  to  fix  our  attention ;  with  these  we  may  be  occupied,  even 
though  we  should  be  well  pleased  if  the  investigations  of  explorers 
should  rescue  documents  from  the  neglect  in  which  they  have  lain, 
and  show  that  they  possess  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  good  collateral 
witnesses.  And  further,  with  regard  to  the  sacred  text  in  general, 
we  may  say,  that  there  are  conclusions  which  cannot  be  shaken  by 
the  reoollation  of  all  the  documents  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  refers : 
for  if  it  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  oldest  witnesses  of  all  classes; 
if  there  be  in  its  favour  good  old  versions,  and  early  citations,  with 
the  definite  evidence  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  no  new  witnesses  could  be  discovered  which 
would  overturn  this  kind  of  testimony. 

Happily  Mr.  Scrivener's  remark  on  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  our  materials  are  known  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  MSS. : 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  Vatican  MS.  (which  we  can  only 
employ  as  insufficiently  examined  by  three  collators),  there  is  hardly 
an  ancient  MS.  at  all,  and  certainly  not  one  worthy  of  special  notice, 
which  has  not  of  late  years  been  carefully  collated  by  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles. 


CHAP.  XII. 

ON  THB   SOURCES  OF  TEXTUAL  CBITIGI8M  IN  QSNBRAL. 

The  sources  of  Textual  Criticism  are  the  evidences  which  we  possess 
for  or  against  different  readings;  they  are  the  channels  through 
whidi,  in  whole  or  in  part,  l£e  text  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
They  are  three :  — 

1.  MSS.,  2.  versions,  3.  early  citations. 

It  will  be  needful  to  consider  these  separately  in  detail;  a  few 
general  ranarks,  however,  may  be  properly  jHremised  with  regard  to 
the  relative  value  of  these  three  channels  <xf  evidence.  As  to  ancient 
works  in  general  we  have  only  the  first ;  for  such  citations  as  may 
be  found  of  classical  writers  are  hardly  enough  to  entitle  us  to 
bring  them  forward  as  a  substantive  class  of  witnesses :  while,  as  to 
others,  we  have  only  the  second,  since  some  ancient  works  are  wholly 
lost  in  the  originals,  and  we  possess  them  merely  in  a  translation : 
and  thus  it  is  that,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  we  are  fjir 
more  richly  supplied  with  materials  for  criticism  of  different  classes. 
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If  versions  alone  have  been  preserved,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
restoring  the  original  text;  all  we  can  do  is  to  be  content  with  the 
general  substance:  and  with  regard  to  citations,  unless  they  are 
express,  we  cannot  feel  absolute  confidence  in  their  giving  the  exact 
words;  and  thus  by  themselves  they  would  often  be  doubtful 
witnesses.  Thus  MSS.  deserve  the  first  place  amongst  the  sources 
of  criticism,  even  though  those  which  exist  are  not  as  old  as  the 
date  of  particular  versions ;  and  MSS.  as  occupying  the  first  rank 
must  be  first  considered. 

In  the  separate  description  of  each  of  the  channels  of  transmission, 
the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  each  class,  and  of  each 
document,  will  require  to  be  stated  in  detaiL  To  each  of  these 
classes  will  apply  much  of  what  was  said  above,  when  the  history 
and  causes  of  various  readings  were  under  consideration.  For 
although  MSS.  were  there  specially  mentioned,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  versions,  besides  partaking  in  the  variations  found  in  the  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  made,  are  always  liable  to  have  received  in 
the  course  of  transcription  more  errors  of  a  similar  kind. 

And  so,  too,  citations  may  have  been  taken  originally  from  errors 
in  the  text  from  which  the  quotation  was  made ;  or  they  may  have 
been  modified  from  time  to  time  by  copyists  or  editors:  all  these 
points  will  require  distinct  consideration. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  particular  MSS.,  or  of  the 
versions  in  general.  It  is  needful  to  learn  from  their  internal  cha- 
racteristics, readings,  &c.  what  weight  their  testimony  may  deserve, 
and  how  far  the  copyist  or  the  translator  appears  to  have  faithfully 
transmitted  the  sacred  text,  and  how  far  he  may  have  been  liable  to 
mistakes  of  any  peculiar  kind.  In  forming  such  an  estimate  we 
learn  the  importance  of  our  not  being  left  to  form  a  judgment  from 
the  testimony  of  mere  individual  witnesses;  we  are  able  to  use 
combined  testimony:  and  this  is  of  very  great  value,  not  only  in  pro- 
ducing conviction  in  favour  of  particular  readings,  but  also  in  main- 
taining the  character  of  individual  witnesses.  In  this  we  find  the 
ancient  citations,  especially  those  which  are  express,  to  be  of  very 
great  value :  for  when  an  early  writer  says  distinctly,  that  in  such  a 
passage  such  a  reading  should  be  found,  and  not  such  a  one,  and 
when  some  existing  documents  do  accord  with  this  explicit  testi- 
mony, it  goes  so  far  in  establishing  the  character  of  such  docu- 
ments, especially  if  they  are  a  few  in  contrast  to  very  many. 

We  thus  reach  the  mode  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  documents 
by  Comparative  Criticism  ;  that  is,  by  showing,  in  cases  of  explicit 
ancient  testimony,  what  MSS.  and  versions  do,  as  a  fact,  accord  with 
the  readings  so  established  ;  and  thus  we  are  able,  as  to  the  text  in 
general,  to  rely  with  especial  confidence  on  the  witnesses  whose 
character  has  thus  been  proved.^ 

In  weighing  the  testimony  of  the  versions,  it  will  be  seen  very 
frequently,  that  alL  or  almost  all,  of  those  prior  to  the  seventh 
century  range  on  one  side,  against  the  later  MSS.  and  the  more  recent 

»  See  "Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p.  132.  seq.  §  18.  "  On  an  Estimate  of  MS.  Aathori- 
ties  in  accordance  with  Comparatiye  Criticism.** 
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Tersions ;  and  so,  too^  as  to  the  citations^  it  is  frequently  found,  that 
in  places  of  characteristic  difference,  those  made  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  early  centuries  differ  considerably  from  those  of  later 
ages. 

These  citations  will  be  considered  specially  in  a  future  chapter; 
all  that  is  needful  here  to  be  said  is,  that  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  quoted  the  New  Testament  so  much  and  so  largely,  and 
interwove  so  much  of  its  language  into  their  writings,  that  if  the 
volume  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  lost  in  Greek,  and  we  had 
possessed  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  some  one  version  as 
an  index  by  which  to  arrange  the  fragments,  we  could  have  restored, 
almost  verbally,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  text  This  considera- 
tion alone  shows  how  important  it  is  not  to  overlook  this  species  of 
evidence ;  which,  if  not  so  easily  grasped  (from  the  modes  or  citation) 
as  the  readings  of  MSS.  and  versions,  gives  us  the  comparative 
certainty  produced  by  a  threefold  cord  of  testimony. 

To  these  three  sources  of  criticism,  some  have  added  Critical  Con- 
jecture ;  a  name  which  has  been  so  applied,  and  which  has  been  by 
some  BO  rashly  maintained,  that  it  can  hardly  now  be  discussed 
without  at  least  a  feeling  that  it  is  connected  with  very  irreverent 
treatment  of  Holy  Scripture.  Now  critical  conjecture  as  applied  to 
classical  works  in  general  is  not  only  permissible,  but  necessary ;  for 
such  works  have  commonly  been  transmitted  by  means  of  very  few, 
and  in  some  cases  through  but  one  MS.  Thus,  mistakes  have  been 
evident  on  the  face  <rf  the  text  itself,  and  good  critics  have  rightly 
exercised  their  skill,  not  in  improving  conjecturally  what  required 
no  emendation,  but  in  suggesting,  in  cases  oi  proved  corruption^  what 
might  be  substituted  as  giving  the  real  sense  of  the  writer.  And 
when  this  has  been  well  done,  it  has  been  in  general  by  adhering 
pretty  closely  to  the  letters  of  the  MS.  and  then  showing  where  and 
how  the  transcriber  must  have  erred  from  the  common  and  well 
known  causes  of  mistake.  It  is  thus  something  like  correcting  the 
errata  on  a  printed  page  which  are  manifest  as  such.  Not  every  one 
ought  to  attempt  it;  but  he  who  possesses  competent  ability  will 
seek  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  recover  what  the  author  must  have 
written :  his  object  is  not  to  improve  on  the  original,  but  to  restore 
it  In  cases  of  considerable  corruption  this  may  be,  impossible ;  and 
then,  as  weU  as  in  all  places  in  which  the  text  does  not  suggest  the 
correction,  it  should  stand  as  it  is ;  for,  if  no  attempt  at  emendation 
be  introduced,  the  needed  ^rrection  may  be  suggested  to  future 
critics,  to  whom  this  will  be  rendered  impossible  if  the  somewhat 
injured  words  and  sentences  are  covered  over  with  attempted  plaisters 
and  bandages. 

But  as  to  Scripture  the  case  in  general,  and  as  to  the  New 
Testament  entirely,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  For  we  possess  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  so  many  MSS.,  and  we  are  aided  by  so 
many  versions,  that  we  are  never  left  to  the  need  of  coi^jecture  as 
the  means  of  removing  errata.  And  those  who  have  sought  the 
most  to  introduce  this  species  of  correction  have  rarely  confine<7 
themselves  to  what  might  be  termed  extreme  passages,  but  they  ha^.f 
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too  often  sought  merely  to  improve  the  text  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views  and  feelings;  that  is  therefore  setting  themselves  as 
judges  of  what  H0I7  Scripture  ought  or  ought  not  to  contain.  As 
long,  indeed,  as  but  few  copies  had  been  examined,  and  it  was  known 
that  they  contained  variations,  it  was  only  natural  that  commentators 
should  suggest  such  corrections,  on  conjectural  grounds,  as  they 
thought  might  be  found  in  MSS. ;  but  when  more  extensive  colla- 
tions had  been  made,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  channels  of  transmis- 
sion were  sufficient  to  supply  evidence  as  to  the  text,  there  was  no 
one  thing  as  to  which  critical  editors  were  more  fully  unanimous 
than  in  the  rejection  of  all  conjecture  in  the  formation  of  a  text. 

Wherever  in  an  ancient  writing  such  corrections  are  supposed  to 
be  needful,  the  first  thing  is  to  demonstrate  this  as  required  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  that  is  admitted  to  be  clear,  then 
the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  show  from  the  text  as  transmitted 
what  elements  are  afibrded  for  correction.  And  thus,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  are  points,  such  as  dates  and  numbers,  and 
sometimes  names,  in  which  error  or  omission  may  be  demonstrated 
from  either  the  context  or  some  other  passage ;  in  such  cases  we  are 
compelled  in  explanation  of  the  text  to  admit  the  corruption,  and  to 
state  the  correction  which  is  required.  But  in  the  New  Testament 
we  are  in  very  different  circumstances,  for  we  are  able  to  have 
recourse  to  documents  which  carry  us  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
the  writers,  that  there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  for  injuries  of 
the  same  kind  to  have  been  received  which  wa do. find  in  the  Old 
Testament.  And  as  in  no  work  is  recourse  to  be  had  to  conjecture 
if  an  explanation  can  be  given  of  what  has  been  transmitted,  it  is 
excluded  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  very  class  of  passages  into 
which  some  would  have  brought  it;  and  to  admit  it  would  be  as 
uncritical  as  if  we  were  to  select  the  easier  readings  rather  than  the 
more  difficult  in  cases  of  variations. 

As  a  mere  question  of  probabilities,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  authors  has  been  lost  from  every  one  of  the 
ancient  copies;  and  when  reverence  for  Scripture  is  taken  into 
account,  it  may  show  us  the  wisdom  of  abstaining  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  anything  which  does  not  rest  on  evidence*  And  even  if  it  be 
supposed  ^at  there  are  corruptions  from  which  our  oldest  MSS.  are 
not  free  (such  as  'Ispsfuov,  Matt,  xxvii.  9.,  or  AySpoa/i,  Acts  vii.  16.), 
let  this  be  modestly  stated,  with  the  reasons,  but  without  any 
change  being  made  in  the  text.  It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no 
general  corruption :  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  any  passage 
needs  (bs  some  in  the  Old  Testament  do)  to  receive  correction  which 
authorities  do  not  supply ;  and  it  is  better,  safer,  wiser,  to  adhere  to 
what  may  have  some  slight  defects,  than  to  form  for  ourselves  that 
which  would  be  far  more  obnoxious  to  error.  The  subject  of  critical 
conjecture  does  not  require  to  be  further  discussed  here :  it  would 
have  been  well  if  a  distinction  had  always  been  maintained  between 
the  internal  restoration  of  passages  in  ancient  authors,  and  the 
obtrusion  of  any  mere  conjectures  on  their  text. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

GBEEK  M8S.  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  CLASS  OONTAININa  THE   GOSPELS,  WITH 
OB  WITHOUT  OTHER  POBTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

In  describing  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  uncial 
lettecs,  it  wm  be  more  convenient  to  arrange  them  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  reference  is  conmionly  made  to  them  in 
critical  works.  For  as  that  arrangement  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
letters  of  reference  used  for  the  purpose  of  designation^  and  as  these 
conventional  marks  have  originated  not  unfrequently  in  accidental 
circumstances^  there  is  the  mconvenience  that  various  MSS.  are 
thus  widely  separated  from  others  to  which  as  a  class  they  closely 
adhere  in  a  general  sense. 

The  Uncial  MSS.  are  here  arranged  in  this  manner : — 1st.  Those 
of  the  oldest  class ;  that  is^  prior  to  the  seventh  century. 

2nd.  The  later  uncials  which  in  many  respects  agree  with  those 
of  the  oldest  class. 

3nL  The  later  uncials  which,  while  they  have  many  features  of 
general  resemblance  amongst  themselves^  differ  from  those  of  the 
oldest  class. 

To  each  of  these  three  classes  will  be  appended  such  fragments 
as  fall  respectively  imder  each  of  the  heads;  of  such  fragments, 
some  which  belong  to  the  oldest  class  are  of  very  great  importance 
and  value. 

In  each  class  the  MSS.  will  be  described  in  the  order  given  to 
them  by  the  letters  of  reference  commonly  employed. 

The  notation  of  MSS.  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  seems  to  have 
originated  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  were  given  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  in  which 
this  ancient  document  was  cited  by  the  abbreviation  ^^MS.  A." 
Wetstein,  in  arranging  the  various  readings  which  he  had  collected, 
wished  to  use  some  more  concise  mode  of  reference  than  the  abbre- 
viated names  of  MSS.  which  had  been  employed  by  Mill,  and  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  letters  of  reference :  as  A«  was  already 
appropriated  to  the  Alexandrian  copy,  he  used  B.  for  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  so  as  to  others ;  the  alphabetical  order  having  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  antiquity  or  value  of  the  documents.  Subsequent 
editors  have  followed  Wetstein  in  his  references,  making  additions 
so  as  to  include  MSS.  since  employed  for  critical  purposes ;  and 
thus  the  various  MSS.  in  uncial  letters  are  now  habitually  known 
by  tiieir  letters  of  designation. 

The  convenience  of  such  a  concise  notation  is  obvious ;  it  might 
however  have  been  so  carried  out  as  to  avoid  two  defects :  one  of 
these  is  the  use  of  the  same  letter  to  denote  different  MSS.  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  New  Testament  This  inconvenience  is  compara- 
tively slight,  but  it  causes  it  to  be  needful  to  mention  at  times  to 
which  of  the  four  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  found  in  MSS., 
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the  reference  is  intended  to  apply.  The  other  inconvenience,  which 
is  greater,  is  the  use  of  different  letters  to  denote  the  same  MS.  in 
the  four  parts  into  which  for  critical  convenience  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  divided.  The  former  variety  of  notation 
occurs  only  when  certain  MSS.  contain  (as  is  commonly  the  case) 
only  some  of  the  New  Testament  books;  the  latter  variety  was 
introduced  in  a  few  cases  when  a  MS.  occupied  a  different  order  in 
some  parts  from  that  which  it  held  in  others.  In  the  following  list 
of  MSS.  the  mark  of  critical  reference  is  prefixed  to  each  MS.^  and 
where  difSsrent  critics  have  varied  as  to  this  the  fact  is  stated. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  stated  that  certain  MSS.  are  palimp* 
sests  ;  that  is,  MSS.  the  material  of  which  has  been  used  more  than 
once.  When  the  older  writing  of  a  book  on  vellum  was  defaced  by 
time  or  use,  the  value  of  the  material  was  a  sufficient  induce-* 
ment  to  cause  it  to  be  reprepared  for  writing  on  again.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  however,  the  older  writing  often  again  appears 
in  some  parts ;  and  thus  many  works  of  the  ancients  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Chemical  means  have  been  found  most  useful  in 
revivifying  the  letters  and  lines  which  had  disappeared. 

In  tiie  description  of  MSS  ,  those  particulars  are  intended  to  be 
stated  which  bear  on  the  history  (if  known)  of  each  document, 
character,  general  description,  and  whatever  may  tend  to  give  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value,  whetiier  regarded  in  itself  or  in  connection  with 
other  authorities. 

A.  Codex  Alexandbinus.  This  MS.  was  sent  in  the  year 
1628,  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  England  by  Cy  rill  us  Lucaris,  a 
native  of  Crete  (then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  previously  of 
Alexandria),  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  Of  its  previous  history  very 
little  is  known.  It  received  the  name  of  Alexandrinus  from  its 
having  been  brought  by  Cyrillus  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople; 
and  an  Arabic  Bubscription  of  comparatively  modem,  but  still  not 
recent y  date  (mentioning  that  the  MS.  was  said  to  have  been  written 
with  the  pen  of  Thecla  the  martyr),  is  some  proof  of  its  having  been 
preserved  in  Egypt.  Wetstein,  however,  wished  to  oppose  the  idea 
that  the  place  where  tiiis  MS.  had  been  preserved  was  Alexandria, 
and  with  this  object  he  relied  on  certain  letters  of  his  great-uncle 
John  Kudolph  Wetstein;  in  one  of  which  (dated  Jan.  14th,  1664, 
addressed  to  Martin  Bogdan,  a  physician  at  Berne)  he  states  that 
his  Greek  preceptor,  Matthew  Muttis  of  Cyprus,  informed  him  that 
Cyrillus  Lucaris  had  obtained  this  MS.  at  one  of  the  Greek  mo* 
nasteries  on  Mount  Athos.  Muttis  had  been  deacon  to  the  patriarch 
Cyrillus,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  been  with  him  during 
his  residence  on  Mount  Athos  (before  he  became  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria) or  not:  he  might  or  might  not  possess  an  accurate  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  oF  this  particular  MS.  The 
point,  however,  is  of  very  little  real  importance ;  for  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  MS., —  written  as  it  must  have 
been  many  ages  before  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  became  the 
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locality  in  which  Greek  MSS.  were  so  largely  manuractured  for 
Bale. 

Besides  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (defective  in 
part  of  the  Psalms),  this  MS.  contains  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  in  which  however  there  are  a  few  chasms.  In  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  all  the  former  part,  as  far  as  chap.  xxv.  6.,  is  now  lost; 
and  from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.,  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  6., 
are  also  wanting.  Besides  these  defects,  letters  here  and  there  are 
cut  away  in  binding ;  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  of  the  upper  comers  of  the  leaves  is  gone.  To  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  subjoined  the  one  genuine,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  apocryphal,  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians. 

The  New  Testament  books  are  found  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged  also  in  other  MSS. :  the  Catholic  Epistles  follow  the 
Acts ;  then  come  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  but  with  that  to  the  Hebrews 
before  the  Pastoral  Epistles:  the  Apocalypse,  so  rare  in  extant 
ancient  MSS.,  stands  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  in  this  copy  it  has  been  preserved  from  the  injury  which  has 
be&llen  both  ends  of  the  volume,  from  the  Epistles  of  Clement  having 
been  added. 

This  MS.,  which  is  on  thin  vellum,  is  now  bound  in  four  volumes, 
the  three  former  of  which  contain  the  Old  Testament. 

The  writing  on  each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns ;  the  letters 
are  round,  and  such  as  possess  the  general  characteristics  of  the  other 
documents  of  the  oldest  class.  They  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Vatican  MSS.  (B.> 

The  number  of  lines  in  each  pi^e  is  about  fifty.  The  letters  are 
in  general  equal  in  size,  except  where  a  new  section  commences ; 
and  then  (as  may  be  seen  in  tbe  specimen  in  facsimile  types)  the 
first  letter  of  the  section  itself,  or  the  first  of  the  next  line  after  the 
beginning  of  the  section,  is  larger,  and  is  placed  outside  the  measure 
(as  would  be  said  of  a  printed  page)  of  the  column.  There  are  no 
accents  or  breathings,  whether  from  the  original  scribe,  or  from  a 
more  recent  hand.  The  contractions  of  woiSs  are  only  such  as  are 
found  similarly  in  other  MSS.  of  the  more  ancient  class.'  There  is 
of  course  no  division  of  words ;  and  of  interpunction  there  are  but 
faint  or  occasional  traces,  in  places  in  which  there  is  a  dot  between 
two  words,  so  as  to  indicate  that  in  reading  some  pause  was  observed : 
this  enables  us  occasionally  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  mode 

'  TKe  general  contractions  are  ec,  ic,  XC,  UHP,  KC,  IINA,  CP,  Tc',  lAHM,  IHA,  AAA, 
OTNOC,  for  0«O5,  Iiitrovs,  XPt^^^^'t  ^'f^?*  Kvpto%  Tvtvfia,  ffurjip,  vios,  IcpoiKroAi^jU,  lapaijA, 
AamtZ  (or  AamS),  ovpcams  (and  so  through  all  their  cases),  and  simHarljr  a  few  more  fami- 
liar words  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  line  of  contraction  above  the  word  is  a  sufficient 
indication  that  it  is  a  compend.  Some  terminations  are  occasionally  contracted,  and  a 
lino  above  a  vowel  is  continuallj  employed  as  a  mode  of  writing  the  letter  N.  To  carry 
out  this  subject  into  its  minute  details,  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  formally  devoted  to 
Greek  palseography  than  to  the  present  work.  The  reader  may  easily  acquire  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  general  features  of  ancient  Greek  writing  by  reading  carefully  the 
facsimiles  of  MSS.  which  are  given  below. 
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of  division  of  particular  sentences  which  was  followed  at  the  time 
when  this  MS.  was  written.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  John 
i.  3,  4.,  where  8  yiyoviy  (now  commonly  joined  to  the  preceding 
sentence)  is  in  this  MS.  connected  with  the  following  words,  just  as 
it  is  in  most  (if  not  all)  the  other  earlj  authorities  which  supply  any 
evidence  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Codex  Alezandrinus  there  are  found  the  divisions  or 
sections  in  the  Gospels  marked  by  the  numbers  of  Ammonius,  with 
references  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius ;  the  headings  of  the  larger 
sections  or  rlrTijoi  stand  at  the  top  of  the  pages ;  and  the  places  at 
which  those  sections  commence  are  indicated  tiiroughout  the  Gospels, 
and  in  Luke  and  John  their  numbers  are  placed  in  the  maigin  of 
each  column.  To  all  the  Gospels  (except  Matthew,  now  imperfect 
at  the  beginning)  is  prefixed  a  table  of  these  divisions. 

The  various  sections  into  which  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse 
were  divided  by  Euthalius  and  others,  are  not  indicated  in  ihia  MS. ; 
a  cross  appears  occasionally  as  a  separation  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  a 
larger  letter  in  the  margin  throughout  tiie  New  Testament  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Gospels 
it  shows  the  conmiencement  of  an  Ammonian  section. 

This  was  the  first  MS.  of  great  importance  and  antiquity  of  which 
any  extensive  use  was  made  by  textual  critics.  Its  actual  age  was 
often  discussed,  and  by  some  it  was  variously  estimated  in  accordance 
with  their  desires  of  establishing  or  opposing  its  authority  and  value. 
Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  supposition  was  that  of  Casimir  Oudin, 
who  actually  argued  that  it  was  as  recent  as  the  tenth  century, — a 
conjecture  so  opposed  to  all  that  is  known  of  palaeography  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  seriously  refuted.  The  only  sure  data  which 
we  possess  as  to  euch  MSS.  as  this  are  those  furnished  by  the  in- 
ternal indications,  drawn  from  the  contents,  and  from  the  fonn  of 
the  letters,  &c.  Thus  we  might  say  that  this  MS.  belongs  to  an 
age  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and 
Eusebian  canons  in  the  Gospels,  and  anterior  to  the  general  use  (at 
least)  of  tiie  Euthalian  and  other  similar  divisions  in  the  Epistles. 
The  'fact  also  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  being  subjoined 
to  the  New  Testament  is  of  importance  as  suggesting  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  for  these  Episties  are  also  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  list 
of  the  books  contained  in  the  MS.:  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
writer  had  considered  them  as  books  for  Church  use,  and  that 
he  had  not  enumerated  them  merely  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
MS.  This  is  shown  by  the  arrangement;  for  under  the  heading 
H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  all  the  books  are  specified,  and  after 
AnOKAAT^IC  inANNOT  tiiere  foUow 

KAHMENTOC  EniCTOAH  A. 

KAHMENTOG  EniCTOAH  B. 
OMOT  BIBAIA  (number  now  erased). 
^AAMOI  COAOMftNTOC 
IH  IH 
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Thtifl  the  Epistles  of  Clement  were  added  up  as  parts  of  the 
specified  number  of  the  New  Testament  books ;  while  the  Apocry- 
phal Psalms  bearing  the  name  of  Solomon^  which  the  MS.  appears 
to  have  once  contained,  were  separated  in  the  list,  as  something 
wholly  different  in  kind.  These  Apocryphal  Psalms  were  in  fact 
prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Laodicsea,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  from  being  read  in  the  churches.  To  this  prohibition 
the  MS.  is  conformed,  although  it  gives  a  proof  of  so  different  a  use 
of  the  Epistles  of  Clement.  The  practice  of  reading  the  first  at  least 
of  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  so  thoroughly  condemned  and 
obsolete  as  to  influence  all  transcribers  when  this  MS.  was  written. 
The  shortness  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Epistles  may  be  contddered 
as  carrying  some  weight ;  for  this  at  least  indicates  that  the  form 
which  they  received  from  Euthalius,  or  those  whom  he  followed, 
even  if  introduced,  had  not  been  generally  adopted. 

The  form  of  the  letters,  and  o^er  particulars  of  the  writing,  are 
such  as  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  MSS.  older  than  the  seventh 
century,  and  probably  considerably  older ;  so  that  on  palasographic 
grounds  alone  this  MS.  would  be  supposed  to  be  apparently  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  probability  is  of  course  greatly  increased,  when 
the  independent  grounds  for  a  similar  judgment  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. These  independent  grounds,  such  as  the  noninsertion  of 
the  Euthalian  and  other  sections,  might,  indeed,  have  been. sup- 
posed to  have  more  to  do  with  the  MS.  from  which  this  was  copied, 
than  with  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  itself,  were  it  not  that  every 
other  indication  points  us  to  a  similar  age.  We  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  if  we  condude  that  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or  a  little 
later,  was  the  time  when  this  MS.  was  written. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Egypt  was  the  country  of  its  origin,  from 
the  orthography  of  particular  words,  and  other  points  of  the  same 
kind.  But  these  characteristics  would  hardly  be  relied  on  now, 
since  it  is  pretty  well  established  that  such  points  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  the  Greek  forms  employed  in  the  LXa^.,  and  also 
robably  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  with 
gyptian  orthography.  It  is  however  probable  that  Egypt  may 
have  been  the  region  in  which  it  was  copied ;  for  Alexandria  was 
tlie  great  literary  centre  of  the  East,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
MS.  itself  to  contradict  this  antecedent  probability. 

The  interchange  of  vowels  of  somewhat  similar  sound  is  very 
frequent  in  this  MS. ;  and  this  confusion  (as  well  as  that  occasionally 
of  V  with  ft,  and  the  substitution  of  vy  for  77)  may  be  an  argument 
which  points  to  Egypt, 

The  first  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  MS.  critically 
was  Patrick  Young  (Patridus  Junius),  librarian  to  .King  Charles  I. 
In  Walton's  Polyglott,  a  collation  of  this  MS.  was  subjoined  to  the 
Greek  text  of  both  Testaments.  It  was  again  collated  by  Mill,  and 
afterwards  by  Wetstein.  All  these  collations  were,  however,  super- 
seded in  1786,  by  the  actual  publication,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  Woide,  of  the  text  of  the  MS.  itself.     This  was  done  in  a  fac- 
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simile  edition,  for  which  the  types  were  cut  on  purpose,  and  they 
were  so  formed  as  to  represent  the  general  shape  of  the  letters  in  the 
MS.  itself;  so  that  Woidc's  edition  exhibits  the  MS.,  page  for  page, 
line  for  line,  and  letter  for  letter.  Of  course,  errata  may  have  found 
their  way  into  the  edition ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  in  general 
very  accurate.  The  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  are  such  as 
appear  to  supply  their  own  corrections.  Mr.  Linnell,  in  order  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  Woide's  edition,  examined  it  throughout  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  with  the  MS.  itself:  the  result  was  that  he  noticed 
errors  in  two  letters,  neither  of  which  could  lead  to  a  false  reading  of 
the  actual  word;  for  the  substitution  of  eKXrfdrjde  for  s/cXrjffrjre  (iv.  i.) 
and  irpaoOfjTo?  for  irpaoTTfros  (ver.  2.)  would  be  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
mere  mistake  of  transcribing  or  printing. 

In  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Woide  edits  6C  e<f>av6p<o6r)y  and  he  combats  in 
his  prolegomena  the  opinion  of  Wetstein,  who  maintained  that  OC 
was  the  original  reading,  and  that  the  stroke,  which  in  some  lights 
can  be  seen  across  part  of  the  O,  arose  from  part  of  a  letter  visible 
through  the  vellum.  In  this,  however,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
examinations,  we  can  say  distinctly  that  Woide  was  wrong,  and 
Wetstein  was  right.  Part  of  the  G  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf 
does  intersect  the  O,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again,  and  which 
others  with  us  have  seen  also. 

The  copyist  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  by  no  means  careful ; 
and  the  corrector  was  often  as  little  accurate  as  the  first  scribe.  In 
points  of  minute  exactness  this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  though  the 
value  of  a  MS.  is  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  critical  skill  of 
the  copyist :  a  scribe,  if  too  intelligent^  was  always  prone  to  make 
critical  emendations. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  has  been  supposed  to  differ  in  its  character 
in  the  Gospels  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  other  parts,  especially 
St  PauPs  Epistles.  For  while  the  Epistles,  &c.,  contain  a  text 
which  may  be  called  (geographically,  if  not  critically)  Alexandriariy 
the  Gospels  in  many  respects  accord  in  readings  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  copies.  But  while  this  is  said,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
complexion  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  most  of  the  later  uncials  and 
other  MSS.  differs  greatly  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus :  in  many 
respects  it  holds  a  sort  of  middle  place  in  the  Gospels ;  and  while 
not  there  Alexandrian  in  text,  it  is  also  often  not  Constantino- 
politan. 

Of  all  the  uncial  MSS.  which  we  have,  this  contains  the  New 
Testament  by  far  the  most  entire;  and  this  alone  would  cause  a 
great  importance  to  attach  to  it  No  other  Greek  MS.  of  the  oldest 
class  contains  the  book  of  Revelation  complete. 

The  following  specimen  will  give  the  reader  an  accurate  notion  of 
the  facsimile  edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  so  far  of  the 
MS.  itself. 
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John  L  1—7. 


•p         V^MX  PXH  H  MOXOrOCKXIO  A.Oroci-1 
y  TTPOCTOMeM'KXieCHMOXOrOC- 

'  OYTOCHMeMXPXHTTPOCTOMeN 

TTXNXX^IXYTOYereMeTO-  KXIXcu 

peicx  YTOYer€MeTOOYi!*.eeM  ■ 
oreroKieMetvix  YTCDZCDH  h  m  •       ^ 

KXIM^CDH  H  MTOCbcJLXDTCJDMXKkUN 

I  <x  iTOcJ>ax:eMTHCi  <OTixcj>xi 

Niei  KXIHCKOTIXXYTCXJYKXTe 

— ,     ^r-^xxRCM-  ereMeTOXMcx::*.rre. 

-        V^^TXXrvieMOCTTXpxeYOMOKixxv 
^  XCDICDXMbJHCOYTOCHXeeM 

eiCIVlXPTYPIXM  IMXMXPTYpH 

TecTTlcTeYcax:iM  2^  ix  ytov 


7 


This  stereotype  specimen^  was  kindly  furnished  to  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home^  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  then  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum^  who  permitted  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  types  with  which  he  printed  the  facsimile  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  portion  of  this  MS.  (four  vols,  folio^  London. 
1816-28). 

*  lir.  Home,  for  the  gratification  of  the  English  reader,  thns  represented  the  passage 
contained  in  tl&e  above  facsimile,  rendered  rather  more  literally  than  the  idiom  of  our 
language  will  admit,  in  order  to  oonvej  an  exact  idea  of  the  original  Greek  (above  given) 
of  Uie  Alexandrian  mannscript: — 

John  i.  1 — 7. 

InthebeginningwasthewordandthewordWas 

WITHSDAND(515WASTHEW0RD- 

HEWASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGH 

ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 

OUTHIMWASMADENOTONE7W/iVG- 

THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS* 

ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIOHTOFror 

ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 

ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 

HEND-  THEREWASAH^SE 

N  TFROMGODWH08EN  AME  WAS 
10HNTHISPEi{50iVCAME 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBELIEYETHROUGHHIM- 
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Such  a  specimen  gives  a  general  notion  of  the  effect  of  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  more  ancient  class,  with  its  undivided  writing,  rare  inter- 
punction,  and  with  the  peculiar  mode  of  division  found  in  this  and 
some  other  MSS.,  in  which  a  break  is  made  in  the  line  where  a  new 
section  begins;  but  the  first  letter  of  liie  next  line  assumes  the 
character  of  a  large  initial,  beyond  the  measure  of  the  page,  even 
though,  as  in  this  mstance,  it  should  happen  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
word.     In  common  Greek  types,  these  two  lines  would  run  thus :  — 

\afiev'         eygveroavosairs 
XraXfievosTrapaBvoyofuiav 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus.  —  This  MS.  is  numbered  1209  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  in  which  it  must  have  found  a  place 
not  long  after  its  formation  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  For  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  weU  known  by  report  amongst  scholars 
as  an  extremely  ancient  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  thus,  when 
Erasmus  was  blamed  because  in  his  published  Greek  Testament  he 
had  departed  from  the  common  readings  of  the  Vulgate,  he  appealed 
to  this  MS.  as  an  authority  in  his  favour ;  partly  probably  because 
of  the  antiquity  which  was  known  to  belong  to  it,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  its  belonging  to  the  Papal  Library :  Paulus  Bombasius, 
then  the  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  communicated  to  him  in 
1521  two  extracts  from  this  MS.  containing  1  John  iv.  1 — 3.  and 
chap.  V.  7 — 11.  (showing  that  it  omitted  all  mention  of  the  heavenly 
witnesses).  Other  allusions  were  made  to  this  MS.  in  the  same  age; 
and  thus  we  know  what  celebrity  was  attached  to  it.  One  question 
discussed  in  connection  with  this  MS.  was,  whether  it  had  or  had 
not  been  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors.' 

A  more  recent  hand  has  supplied  parts  of  this  MS.  in  which  the 
original  writing  is  defective,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  was  done 
out  of  a  MS.  belonging  to  Cardinal  Bessarion.  If  this  traditional 
account  of  the  filling  up  of  these  lacunae  be  correct,  it  may  show 
that  this  MS.  was  sent  to  the  Vatican  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
founding  o^^e  library ;  at  least  the  fact  of  such  an  opinion  being 
current  is  so  far  a  proof  that  it  was  thought  that  the  defects  were 
supplied  at  that  time.  This  trouble  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
some  very  particular  purpose,  and  it  may  probably  have  been  done 
before  this  ancient  book  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  Library,  whe- 
ther it  came  there  as  a  present,  or  whether  it  was  procured  from 
amongst  the  spoils  of  the  dispersed  Greeks  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

This  MS.  is  on  very  thin  vellum ;  the  letters  are  small,  regularly 
formed,  uncials ;  three  columns  are  on  each  page  (except  in  some  of 
the  stichometrical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  there  is  only 
room  for  two) ;  the  original  writer  placed  neither  accents  nor  breath- 
ings, but  these  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand ;  they  are,  however, 

*  See  above,  p.  108.,  on  the  intercourse  between  Erasmus  and  Sepulveda  relative  to  this 
MS.  and  its  readings,  and  also  as  to  the  charge  of  Latinizing  which  was  brought  against  it 
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so  delicately  written^  and  with  ink  which  has  so  much  faded  ia 
colour  (if  indeed  it  ever  were  thoroughly  black)^  that  some  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  MS.  have  thought  that  the  accents  and 
breathings  were  not  additions  to  what  was  originally  written.  It  is 
however  an  established  fact^  that  they  did  proceed  from  a  later 
corrector :  this  is  proved  by  microscopic  examination^  and  also  from 
their  omission  in  places  in  which  the  later  hand  introduced  a  cor- 
rection ;  and  also  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  original  copyist 
had  written  these  fine  strokes  with  the  same  ink  as  the  letters,  they 
would  of  course  have  faded  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus  would 
now  be  discernible  only  with  di£5culty. 

This  MS.  contains  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(defective  at  the  be^nning  through  the  greater  part  of  Genesis,  as 
well  as  in  part  of  tne  Psalms),  and  the  New  Testament  as  far  as 
Heb.  ix.  14.  (afuofiov  T<p  66<p  xada — ) ;  the  remainder  of  that  Epistle 
and  the  Apocidypse  have  been  added  by  a  recent  cursive  hand,  which 
has  also  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  MS.  does 
not  contain  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  place  of  which  in  the  old 
arrangement  was  (ifter  those  addressed  to  churches,  and  immediately 
before  the  Apocalypse ;  it  does,  however,  contain  all  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  were  not  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
MS.,  aa  they  are  placed  (as  is  frequent)  between  the  Acts  and  the 
Bomans.  The  later  writer  has  not  supplied  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  thus  all  citations  from  this  MS.  as  if  it  contained  them  (such 
as  those  of  Dr.  Bloomfield)  are  simply  errors  as  to  facts, —  quotations 
invented  by  pure  imagination. 

The  appearance  of  this  MS.  now  is  peculiar;  for  after  the  older 
ink  had  considerably  faded,  some  one  took  the  trouble  of  retouching 
the  letters  throughout ;  this  was  probably  done  to  make  them  more 
legible  for  actual  use.  When,  however,  this  restorer  differed  from 
the  original  copyist  in  orthography,  he  left  letters  untouched;  and 
sometimes  he  appears  to  have  corrected  the  readings,  or  at  least  they 
are  corrected  in  ink  of  a  similar  colour ;  and  in  cursive  letters. 

This  MS.  is  void  of  interpunction ;  and  the  only  resemblance 
to  it  is  found  in  a  small  space  being  left  between  the  letters 
where  a  new  section  begins.  The  initial  letters,  as  left  by  the  first 
copyist,  are  not  larger  than  the  rest;  but  a  later  hand  has  added  a 
large  initial  letter  in  the  margin,  and  has  erased  (wholly  or  partially) 
the  original  initial.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  facsimile  made  by 
Zacagni  for  Grabe  (a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined  to  this  description), 
in  which  also  it  ia  evident  that  the  strokes  of  the  restorer  have  been 
more  noticed  than  the  original  writing;  hence  the  irregularity  of 
the  letters ;  for  the  lines  by  which  they  were  retouched  leave  con- 
tinually part  of  the  original  strokes  visible  at  the  side. 

The  Gospels  contain  neither  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian 
canons,  nor  yet  the  larger  chapters;  but  they  have  instead  a 
division  into  sections  which  appears  to  be  quite  peculiar.  These 
sections  are  numbered  in  each  Gospel :  Matthew  has  170,  Mark  61, 
Luke  152,  and  John  80.  The  divisions  also  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  at  least  those  not  made  by  a  later  hand,  are  pe^ 
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culiar,  and  differ  from  the  Eutihalian.     In  tke  Acts  these  sections 
are  79.*  _ 

The  divisions  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  curious ;  they  are 
treated  as  though  they  were  all  one  book  ;  and  thus  the  notation  of  the 
sections  runs  on  continuously.  The  last  section  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  is  numbered  58,  and  that  to  the  Ephesians  commences 
with  70,  showing  an  omission  of  eleven  sections ;  but  after  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  (the  last  division  of  which  is  marked  93),  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  begins  with  59  ^  showing  that  it  once 
occupied  a  place  between  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians:  the  last 
number  in  Hebrews  now  is  64 ;  the  rest  must  have  been  in  the  four 
chapters  and  a  half  now  lost. 

The  confusions  of  vowels  and  general  orthographic  mistakes  in 
this  MS.  are  very  few ;  the  contractions  also  are  less  frequent  than 
in  most  other  ancient  Biblical  MSS.  AATEIA,  for  instance^  is 
habitually  expressed  at  length  (thus  spelled),  and  not  by  the  con- 
traction AAA.  The  titles  and  subscriptions  of  the  different  books 
are  very  short  and  simple ;  they  have,  however,  in  the  Epistles  been 
amplified  by  a  later  hand ;  but  even  these  additions  are  so  ancient 
that  they  differ  from  those  introduced  by  Euthalius  and  adopted  by 
the  early  copyists  in  general. 

The  antiquity  of  the  MS.  is  shown  by  its  paheographic  pecu- 
liarities, the  letters  even  resembling  in  many  respects  those  found 
in  the  Herculanean  rolls ;  the  form  of  the  book,  the  six  columns  at 
each  opening  resembling  in  appearance  not  a  little  a  portion  of  a 
rolled  book ' ;  the  uniformity  of  the  letters,  and  the  absence  of  all 
punctuation:  all  these  points  would  have  their  united  weight,  in 
causing  us  to  consider  this  MS.  as  older  than  any  other  wnich  is 
known  or  av£dlable  for  New  Testament  criticism. 

The  palseographic  arguments  are  confirmed  by  those  drawn  from 
the  contents  of  the  MS. :  it  stands  alone  in  its  divisions ;  and  it  seems 
to  take  its  place  as  prior  to  the  general  use,  not  only  of  the  Euthalian, 
but  also  of  the  Ammonian  sections :  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Eusebian 
canons,  were,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  common  as  adjuncts  of  MSS.  in 

'  This  is  the  number  in  Bentle/s  collation,  in  which  the  beginning  of  each  section  is 
specified.  It  seems,  however,  from  Birch,  that  there  most  be  in  that  book  a  twofold 
notation  ;  for  he  says  that  the  number  of  sections  is  36  (giving  it  explicitly  in  the  Greek 
numerals  Xs'),  and  correcting  Zacagni,  who  had  stated  the  number  as  39.  Perhaps  Uie 
notation  36  proceeds  from  a  later  hand,  as  this  enumeration  answers  to  what  we  know 
was  in  use  in  subsequent  times. 

'  These  numbers  have  been  stated  as  accurately  as  they  can  be  gathered  without  a 
re-examination  of  the  MS.  for  this  special  purpose.  Bentley,  Birch,  and  Hug  differ  slightly 
in  the  actual  numbers,  while  they  agree  in  the  general  fact 

*  While  these  remarks  were  passing  out  of  the  writer's  hands,  he  received  a  single 
skin  of  a  Hebrew  roll ;  and  the  general  effect  of  that  portion  of  a  book  of  the  rolled  form, 
when  looked  at  by  itself,  singularly  resembles  one  page  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  This 
Hebrew  fragment  consists  of  three  columns ;  and  as  the  skin  is  perfect  at  the  sides,  and 
has  all  the  marks  of  the  stitches  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  other  skins,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  from  very  early  times  three  columns  on  one  skin  was  a  customary  arrangement. 
This  Hebrew  fti^pnent  was  given  to  the  writer  by  Mrs.  Lieder,  of  Cairo.  Its  history  is 
peculiar,  for  it  was  found  in  a  dry  shaft  beneath  the  mosque  of  Omar,  at  Jerusalem — the 
ancient  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The  three  columns  contain  Genesis  -g^"  1 — 
xxiv.  26.    The  material  is  a  red  skin,  prepared  for  writing  on  one  side  only. 
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the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Also  the  original  place  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  how  this  MS.  differs  from  what  was 
usual  from  the  time  of  Athanasius,  when  it  was  placed  after  2  Thess. 
The  omission^  too^  of  h  'E^o-^  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ephesians 
(where,  however,  the  original  writer,  or  at  least  a  very  early  hand, 
has  added  the  words  in  the  mar^n),  which  accords  with  the  testimony 
of  Basils  that  these  words  were  not  in  some  ancient  MSS.,  the  non- 
addition  of  the  latter  part  of  Mark  xvi.,  and  other  peculiarities  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  readings,  all  form  parts  of  the  process  of  proof  on 
which  Hug  has  relied  in  his  CommentatiOy  as  establishing  the  claim  of 
this  MS.  to  be  a  monument  of  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century* 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence,  that  the  examination  of  its  text  and 
contents  would  prove  the  high  probability  (not  on  a  single  ground, 
but  on  many  combined)  that  it  is  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century;  and  this  established  probability  is  precisely  what  paleo- 
graphy confinns.  How  much  older  this  MS.  may  be  than  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

The  editors  of  the  Soman  LXX.  in  1586,  used  the  former  part  of 
this  MS.  as  their  basis;  their  departures  from  it  being,  it  seems, 
mostly  accidentaL  In  adopting  the  text  of  this  MS.  they  were 
guided  by  critical  sagacity,  which  at  that  time  was  remarkable.  They 
judged  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  itself  from  a  comparison  of  the 
letters  with  ancient  monuments,  such  as  inscriptions;  they  estimated 
the  ancient  date  of  the  text  by  comparing  it  with  very  early  citations. 
They  thus  benefited  Biblical  study  not  a  little  by  rescuing  the  text 
of  the  LXX.  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  current;  when  it 
followed  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  more  frequently 
the  Aldine.  What  a  service  the  Boman  editors  might  have  rendered 
to  New  Testament  criticism,  if  they  had  extended  their  labours  to 
that  portion  of  their  MSS.  I 

In  the  same  century,  Werner  of  Nimeguen  extracted  some 
reading ;  and  tiiese,  and  tiie  few  verses  sent  to  Erasmus,  were  long 
the  omj  certain  specimens  which  critics  possessed  of  the  text  which 
it  contains.  And  thus  it  was  long  discussed  (and  even  by  Mill,  who 
maintained  the  affirmative)  whether  tiiis  MS*  had  not  been  employed 
as  the  basis  of  the  Complutensian  edition. 

The  first  collation  of  tixe  Codex  Yaticanus  was  made  in  1669  by 
Bartolocci ;  this  is  contained  in  a  transcript  amongst  the  MSS.  in 
the  Bibliothdque  du  Boi  (now  Imperiale)  at  Paris.  The  collation 
itself  is  very  imperfect;  and  the  transcriber  has  not  been  very 
diligent  or  attentive.  This  collation  was  first  used  by  Scholz  in  the 
first  vol.  of  his  Greek  Testament,  in  1830:  defective  as  it  is,  it  has 
some  value  as  confirming  or  correcting  readings  quoted  by  otiier 
collators.  To  this  end  it  has  been  recopied  both  by  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles,  and  it  was  also  employed  by  Muralt  in  an  edition  of 
tiie  Greek  Testament  to  be  mentioned  presentiy. 

The  next  collation  was  that  which  was  executed  for  Bentley,  when 
that  critic  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  his  proposed  Greek  Testa* 
ment.  An  Italian  named  Mico  made  tiie  collation  about  the  year  1 720. 
Afterwards,  when  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley,  one  of  the  nephews  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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freat  critic^  was  staying  in  Rome,  he  examined  and  described  ihis 
IS.  Mico  was  by  that  time  dead ;  but  the  yariations  by  the  hands 
of  correctors,  and  the  traces  of  the  readings  a  prima  manu,  were  again 
extracted  for  Bentley  by  the  Abbate  Rulotta,  and  transmitted  to 
him.  Unhappily  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  notes  of  this 
re-examination.  The  collation  by  Mico  is  now  preserved  amongst 
Bendey's  books  and  papers  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; it  is  decidedly  the  most  complete  that  we  possess,  even 
though  Mico  has  at  times  confounded  the  hand  of  a  corrector  with 
that  of  the  original  copyist.  In  1799,  this  collation  was  published 
by  Ford,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  collation 
is  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  Cephalasus 
(Strasburg,  1524).  Before  it  was  published  by  Ford,  it  had  been 
transcribed  by  "Woide  into  a  copy  of  j^ishop  Fell's  edition  (1675) ;  and 
thus,  in  some  places,  the  peculiarities  of  the  text  of  Cephalaeus  were 
assumed  as  though  they  were  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  But, 
indeed,  useful  as  Ford's  edition  has  been,  it  is  not  without  good 
fruit  to  recompare  what  he  printed  with  the  collation  as  it  is  found 
in  Trinity  College  Library. 

Birch,  while  travelling  at  the  expence  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
collated  tiie  New  Testament  in  this  MS.,  witii  tiie  exception  of  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John :  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  executed, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  with  haste.  It  is  clear  that  hindrances 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  but  he  altogether  abstains  from  any  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  tiie  collation.  In 
1788,  Birch  published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  subjoining 
various  readings  from  the  MSS.  which  he  had  examined.  This 
contained  the  first  published  collation  of  tiie  MS. :  Woide  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  Birch  for  insertion  a  transcript  of  the  collation  of  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  as  made  for  Bentiey.  In  1798,  Birch 
published  the  various  readings  which  he  had  collected  for  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  and  in  1801  he  reprinted  the  critical  apparatus  to  the 
Gospels  in  the  same  form. 

From  these  collations,  but  especially  from  that  of  Mico,  critics  can 
commonly  use  the  readings  of  this  MS. ;  but  there  are  not  merely  cases 
in  which  one  collator  has  noticed  something  while  another  is  silent, 
but  there  are  also  contradictions  and  discrepancies.  Some  of  these 
are  settied  by  the  testimony  of  Bartolocci  confirming  one  or  the 
other  of  the  collations ;  but  there  is  enough  still  uncertain  to  make 
a  critic  regret  deeply  that  hitherto  tiie  MS.  has  been  inaccessible 
for  the  purpose  of  a  perfect  examination. 

During  the  time  that  this  MS.  with  other  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
Library  was  at  Paris,  Hug  examined  it,  and  published  a  valuable 
description  of  it:  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was 
desirable  to  collate  it  more  thoroughly :  such  a  work,  however,  was 
but  little  in  accordance  with  his  habits  of  mind. 

The  MS.  was  inspected  by  Tischendorf  in  1842,  and  by  Tregelles 
repeatedly  in  1845  and  1846 ;  but  it  was  under  such  restrictions 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  examine  particular  readings. 

An  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Muralt  appeared  in 
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1846  (and  again  with  prefatory  matter  in  1848)^  professedly  based 
on  this  MS.  The  fact  of  the  case  however  is,  that  Muralt  had  only 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  MS.  for  a  few  hours ;  and  yet  he 
says  that  this  was  sufficient  to  show  him  the  superiority  of  the 
collation  of  Bartolocci  over  the  others.  As  the  coUation  in  question 
remains  in  MS.  at  Paris^  it  was  not  easy  for  students  to  disprove 
Muralt's  claim.  The  transcription  of  that  collation,  however,  shows 
at  once  its  extreme  defectiveness ;  and  it  brings  clearly  to  light  that 
Muralt  could  not  have  made  it  the  bafiis  of  his  edition.  Tischendorf 
plainly  proved  how  little  Muralt  did,  or  could  have  done,  in  the 
Vatican  Library :  he  might  have  rendered  some  service  to  criticism 
had  he  been  contented  with  informing  others  what  he  himself  had 
really  observed  in  the  MS. 

It  has  long  been  wished  that  there  should  be  a  facsimile  edition 
of  this  MS. ;  and  much  has  been  said  about  such  a  publication 
prepared  by  Cardinal  MaL^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  edition 
has  been  printed,  containing  both  the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament 
from  this  MS.,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  a  facsimile  edition :  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  text  closely 
foUowing  the  MS.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its  not 
having  as  yet  received  the  approbation  of  the  Boman  censors  of  the 
press.  The  death  of  .the  learned  editor  may  prevent  further  steps 
being  taken  to  publish  his  labours,  though  printed.  When  Kome 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Kepublican  government,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hinder  tibe  appearance  of  useful  works. 
Cardinal  Mai  offered  the  impression  for  sale  to  Mr.  Asher,  the 
publisher  at  Berlin.  The  terms  named  by  the  Cardinal  were  deemed 
too  high  by  Mr.  Asher,  and  thus  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
It  was  curious  to  find  a  Boman  Cardinal  endeavouring  to  enjoy  a 
measure  of  liberty  of  publication,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  from 
Rome,  which  he  could  not  have  when  this  ruler  of  the  Romish 
Church  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  French  occu- 
pation of  Rome^  and  the  restoration  of  Papal  authority,  soon  pre- 
vented Cardinal  Mai  from  publishing  his  edition,  —  and  thus  the 
boon  so  ardently  desired  by  Biblical  students  of  Europe  and  America 
was  withheld.^ 

In  many  respects,  there  is  no  MS.  of  equal  value  in  criticism ;  so 
that,  even  though  we  are  at  times  in  doubt  as  to  its  readings,  we  are 
bound  to  prize  highly  what  we  do  know.  If  readings  which  we 
know,  on  independent  grounds,  to  be  very  ancient,  but  from  which 

>  The  Yeiy  oontradictory  Btatemento  which  haTe  been  published  on  this  snbject  are 
oifing^  in  part  to  the  vaiying  accounts  which  the  Cardinal  himself  gave  to  yarioas  in- 
quiries. Li  March,  1846,  Cardinal  Mai  told  the  present  writer  that  it  would  not  be  a 
facsimile  edition,  but  one  formed  for  general  use,  *'comme  1*  Edition  Anglaise  de  MilL** 
How  far  this  description  is  apt  or  accurate,  we  maj,  periiaps,  be  able  some  day  to 
determine. 

'  There  was  a  rumour  that  this  MS.  had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  these  Roman  com- 
motions; and  it  was  eyen  said  that  it  had  passed  (like  most  other  lost  MSS.)  into  Russian 
hands.  The  hope  was  therefore  expressed  that,  like  the  Codex  San-Germanensis  and 
others,  it  might  come  to  light  in  Russia,  where,  at  least,  it  could  not  be  has  accessible  to 
scholars  than  it  was  at  £)me.  The  writer,  however,  obtained  precise  information  that 
this  MS.  was  safe  in  its  place  after  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  government. 
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the  mass  of  MSS.  difFer,  are  found  in  certain  docaments,  it  at  once 
proves  that  they  possess  a  peculiar  critical  worth.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Codex  Yaticanus.  There  are  places  not  a  few  in 
which  it  stands  almost  alone^  as  far  as  MS.  authorities  are  concemed, 
although  confirmed  by  very  many  versions^  and  by  express  early 
citations.  These  considerations  stamp  it  with  that  value  which 
leads  those  who  understand  how  to  estimate  such  subjects  aright  to 
regard  its  testimony  as  of  much  importance  (to  say  the  least),  in  cases 
altogether  doubtful,  and  when  it  is  not  so  specially  corroborated. 

Of  course,  like  every  other  MS.,  it  contains  errors ;  and  none  who 
are  moderately  versed  m  critical  studies,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rely  implicitly  on  this  or  on  any  other  single  copy.  It  possesses  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered  as  superior  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Greek  Textus  Keceptus,  as  is  the  Koman  LXX.  to  the  Aldine 
edition.  In  many  points  of  ortiiography,  this  MS.  may  be  safely 
followed,  as  giving  tiie  forms,  &&,  which  really  belong  to  that  kind 
of  Greek  in  whidi  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  these  forms  show  that  the  codex  was  written 
in  Egypt ;  but  their  existence  does  not  prove  this  point,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  pretty  certain  on  other  grounds :  the  habitual  refefi" 
turn  of  Alexandrian  forms  in  this  MS.  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  this 
it  may  be  thought  would  have  been  unlikely  if  the  copyist  had 
belonged  to  anotiier  region. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  of  course  Alexandrian ;  but  Griesbach,  on 
his  system  of  classifying  the  most  ancient  documents,  called  the 
greater  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  Western :  this  may  be  ex* 
plained  in  a  few  words.  The  MS.  in  general  agrees  with  some  of  the 
more  ancient  documents ;  certain  of  these  accord  with  it  more  closely 
in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  so  that  if  the  more  ancient  MSS.  &c. 
be  divided  into  subclasses,  this  would  fall  strictiy  under  neither: 
it  is  more  ancient  than  the  rest,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
supposed  rules  of  arrangement  which  have  been  applied  to  them* 
Griesbach  had  formed  his  system  of  recensions  before  a  collation  of 
the  Codex  Yaticanus  had  been  published,  so  that  it  was  not  till  after- 
wards tiiat  he  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far  it  clashed 
with  the  subdivisions  which  he  had  laid  down ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  that  he  had  done  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  his  Alexandrian 
and  Western  recensions  was  so  far  good  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  text  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus. 

Ab  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  similar  in  the  mode  of 
writing,  &c.  employed,  the  subjoined  facsimile  of  part  of  Ezekiel 
will  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament.  This 
specimen  was  traced  in  1704  by  Zacagni  for  Grabe,  editor  of  the 
IjXX.  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  it  remains  amongst  his 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  was  most  carefully 
and  accuratelv  copied  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bandinel, 
the  keeper  of  the  Bodlein  Library,  for  tiie  Bev.  T.  H.  Home, 
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An  examination  of  this  passage  with  the  MS.  itself  enables  the 
writer  to  add  a  few  reniarks.  The  large  K  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  is  irom  a  corrector ;  the  smaller  K  within  the  measure  of  the 
column  being  the  only  initial  which  the  original  writer  thought 
needful :  this  has  been  partly  erased^  but  Zacagni  has  traced  both. 
The  somewhat  rugged  and  irregular  formation  of  the  lines  and  letters 
arises  in  great  measure^  if  not  entirely^  from  Zacagni  having  followed 
the  retraced  strokes  of  the  later  hand  that  re-inkedthe  letters^  instead 
of  the  more  regular^  but  now  faint^  lines  of  the  original  scribe.  In 
this  respect  this  specimen  would  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
regular  and  careM  writing. 

C.  Codex  Ephilsmi.  —  This  very  ancient  and  valuable  pa- 
limpsest MS.^  containing  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  New,  is  preserved  in  the  BibliothSque  du 
Roi  (now  Imp6riale)  at  Paris  (No.  9.).  It  received  the  name  by 
which  it  is  designated  from  the  later  writing  being  a  portion  of  the 
Greek  works  of  Ephrsem  the  Syrian.  Of  the  209  leaves  of  which 
the  MS.  now  consists,  145  belong  to  the  New  Testament ;  they 
comprise  not  quite  two  thirds  of  the  sacred  text.  When  the  book 
was  complete  it  contained  all  the  New  Testament,  and  probably  also 
all  the  Old.  The  order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  the  Apocalypse  following  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

This  MS.  was  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinal  Nicola  Bidolfi 
of  Florence,  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  into  whose  possession  it  probably 
passed  from  Andreas  Johannes  Lascaris,  who  died  at  Borne  in  1535, 
aged  nearly  ninety  years,  and  who  long  before  had  collected  in  the 
East  many  Greek  MSS.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ridolfi  in  1550, 
his  library  was  purchased  by  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  from  him  this  MS. 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  thence  to  the 
French  Koyal  Library. 

Allix,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first 
who  observed  the  older  writing  under  the  works  of  Ephrasm.  After 
the  attention  of  Boivin  had  been  directed  to  the  MS.,  he  extracted 
several  readings  which  Kuster  inserted  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's 
Greek  Testament  in  1710.  This  was  the  first  use  to  which  it  was 
critically  applied.  A  few  years  after  this  Wetstein  made  some 
extracts  from  this  and  other  MSS. ;  and  when  in  the  beginning  of 
1716,  he  showed  the  readings  which  he  had  found  in  this  MS.  to 
Bentley,  that  critic  was  at  once  struck  with  their  value,  and  he  sent 
Wetstein  again  to  Paris  to  collate  this  palimpsest  as  accurately  as 
he  could  for  him.  On  this  labour  Wetstein  bestowed  great  pains, 
though  he  spoke  much  of  the  difficulty  which  he  found  in  reading 
many  parts  of  the  MS. :  indeed,  in  many  places  the  MS.  could  not 
then  be  read.  Wetstein's  collation  was  of  course  transmitted  to 
Bentley ;  but  he  retained  a  copy  for  himself,  from  which  he  gave 
the  readings  in  his  Greek  Testament  thirty-five  years  afterwards. 
For  many  years  nothing  was  done  in  connection  with  this  MS., 
except  that  a  Biblical  student  occasionally  in  visiting  Paris  examined 
a  few  passages,  expressing  in  general  his  surprise  at  the  patience 
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wliicH  Wetstein  liad  sKown  in  decyphering  so  much.  At  length,  in 
1834  and  the  following  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Fleck,  M.  Hase 
("  ancien  conservateur  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothdque  du  Roi ") 
caused  a  chemical  preparation  (tinctura  Giobertina)  to  be  applied  to 
the  leaves  in  order  to  revivify  the  ancient  writing.  Thus,  much 
which  was  illegible  before,  much  that  was  imperfectly  seen  by 
Wetstein,  was  brought  fully  to  light.  But  thoush  the  older  writing 
was  thus  restored,  every  part  of  the  MS.  is  so  stamed  and  discoloured 
in  the  process,  as  not  only  to  be  disfigured,  but  also  in  some  places 
difficult  to  read  from  the  various  colours  imbibed  by  the  vellum. 
After  this  restoration  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  MS.,  which 
many  had  before  much  desired,  was  not  long  delayed. 
'  In  the  latter  part  of  1840  Tischendorf  went  to  Paris,  and  from 
December  in  that  year  till  -September  1841,  he  was  occupied  in 
examining  and  copying  the  MS.  for  publication.  The  printed  edition 
appeared  in  1842,  and  then  this  MS.  might  be  said  to  be  for  the 
first  time  available  for  critical  purposes.  Tischendorf  s  edition  follows 
the  MS.  page  for  page,  and  line  for  line ;  it  is  printed  in  capital 
letters,  although  not  m  any  way  imitating  the  form  of  those  in  the 
MS.  itself;  one  page  in  facsinnle  is  subjoined  to  the  volume:  it 
exhibits  very  clearly  the  appearance  of  the  older  and  the  later  writing 
as  they  now  are ;  even  the  colour  is  successfully  imitated ;  the  many 
stains  on  the  vellum  are  alone  omitted :  the  only  reason  that  any 
could  wish  that  they  had  been  preserved  in  the  facsimile,  is  that 
then  the  pains  which  Tischendorf  took  would  be  more  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

When  the  original  writing  of  tiie  first  copyist  is  clear,  it  is  followed 
in  tiie  printed  edition ;  where  the  first  corrector  has  made  an  alteration 
so  as  utterly  so  obliterate  the  original  writing,  the  readings  so  in- 
troduced are  followed,  but  they  are  indicated  by  being  given  in  a 
smaller  type.  The  changes  made  by  all  the  different  correctors  are 
enumerated  in  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volimie.  Such  particulars 
have  their  value  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text;  for 
when  a  MS.  has  been  successively  corrected  by  various  hands  as 
this  has  been,  the  readings  introduced  show  what  were  current  at 
the  respective  times  when  those  lived  who  took  such  pains  in  con- 
forming a  MS.  to  what  was  needed  for  present  use. 

There  may  clearly  be  discerned  the  traces  of  the  hands  of  tioo 
correctors.  It  seems  on  all  accounts  probable  that  the  MS.  was 
written  in  the  fifth  century ;  the  first  corrector  may  have  belonged 
to  the  following  age,  for  his  writing  exhibits  few  if  any  indications 
of  a  more  recent  date.  He  went  over  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, making  occasional  alterations  neatiy  and  elegantiy :  the  text 
thus  altered  became  more  Constantinopolitan  than  before. 

The  second  corrector  was  a  very  inelegant  scribe,  careless  alike 
of  calligraphy  and  orthography.  He  only  revised  such  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  as  were  needed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  he  added 
in  the  margin  notices  of  the  commencement  of  church  lessons,  &c. ; 
he  freely  struck  out  what  he  wished  to  change  in  tiie  text ;  in  his 
own  writing  there  are  many  contractions ;  and  he  frequendy  used 
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accents  and  tbe  rough  breathing :  of  these  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
work  of  the  first  corrector.  Tischendorf  supposes  that  the  second 
reviser  lived  in  the  ninth  century^  and  belonged  to  Constantinople : 
he  could  not  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  He  sometimes  in* 
troduced  his  mode  of  punctuating  the  text  with  a  cross;  and  he  has 
occasionally  added  marks  of  cantillation  as  a  guide  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  text  should  be  intoned  in  public  readmg. 

A  few  things  in  the  MS.  appear  to  belong  to  a  different  corrector, 
posterior  perhaps  to  either  of  the  two  whose  labours  require  a  distinct 
notice.  All  such  pains  must  be  of  necessity  anterior  to  the  diirteenth 
century^  in  which  the  vellum  was  regarded  as  v)am  out  for  its  original 
purposes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  new  use  of  copyists. 

The  writing  of  this  MS.  is  elegant;  the  letters  are  rather  larger 
than  those  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. ;  the  first  letter  of  each  section 
is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  stands  a  little  beyond  the  measure  of  the 
text ;  in  order  that  this  may  regularly  be  done,  part  of  a  line  is  con- 
tinually left  blank,  where  a  section  or  paragraph  has  ended  In  this 
respect  the  copyist  has  shown  himself  superior  in  neatness  and 
perspicuity  to  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  vellum 
IB  thm,  and  apparently  of  pretty  tmiform  texture. 

The  pages  of  this  MS.  are  not  divided  into  columns,  so  that  its 
appearance  differs  much  from  the  Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Vati- 
canus.  In  each  line  there  are  generally  rather  more  than  forty 
letters ;  the  number  of  lines  in  a  pa^e  is  usually  forty-one ;  the  four 
pages  which  contain  the  first  Episue  of  Peter  have  each  forty-six 
lines,  so  as  to  end  the  book  with  the  page.  There  are  but  few  con- 
tractions, and  those  only  such  as  are  usual  in  the  more  ancient 
Biblical  documents.  A  point  stands  as  a  kind  of  stop  in  many  places 
much  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus :  no  rule  could  be  laid  down  for 
its  insertion  or  omission;  where  it  does  occur,  it  indicates  some 
pause  or  separation  in  the  construction. 

The  Gospels  were  preceded  by  the  list  of  the  rlrXoi  or  larger 
chapters  (those  of  Luke  and  John  alone  are  in  the  extant  part  of 
the  MS.),  but  the  indications  of  these  rlrT^i  in  the  upper  mai^in  of 
the  pages  were  not  given.  The  Ammonian  sections  stand  in  the 
margin  (sometimes  omitted,  or  else  now  efiaced) ;  but  the  Eusebian 
canons  do  not  accompany  them.  The  titles  and  subscriptions  to  the 
Gospels  are  short  and  simple. 

In  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse  there  are  no  indications  of 
chapters,  such  as  those  of  Euthalius  and  others :  the  Epistles  have 
much  shorter  subscriptions  than  those  of  Euthalius.  All  these  cha- 
racteristics agree  with  what  might  be  expected  at  the  time  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  this  MS.,  the  former  half  of  the 
fifth  century. 

Egypt  has  been  considered  to  be  the  country  in  which  this  MS. 
originated ;  and  that  opinion  has  many  probabilities  in  its  favour.  The 
remarks  as  to  this  point  made  already  on  other  codices  will  apply  to  this 
MS.  The  text  of  this  MS.  belongs,  like  the  other  more  ancient  docu- 
ments, to  what  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrian  family ;  in  the  Gospels, 
however,  there  are  many  passages  in  which  it  does  not  accord  with 
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others  of  that  dass,  especially  in  places  in  which  parallel  passages,  or 
other  similar  sources  of  supposed  correction,  suggested  alterations. 
If,  however,  it  be  compared  with  the  text  of  the  later  uncials,  its 
adherence  tn  general  to  a  different  class  becomes  manifest ;  and  this, 
too,  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  characteristic  readings,  which  are 
proved  to  be  ancient  by  Comparative  Criticism^  but  which  are  only 
found  in  a  very  limited  number  of  the  MSS.  which  haye  come  down 
to  us. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  very  tmiform 
adherence  to  the  readings  of  its  class.  Such  a  remark,  however,  must 
not  be  imderstood  of  this,  or  any  other  MS.,  as  if  each  one  had  not 
its  oion  peculiarities  in  minor  points. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  codices  which  we  possess,  ranking 
probably,  on  the  whole,  next  to  the  Codex  Yaticanus:  in  some 
respects  it  is  superior  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  is  far  better,  and  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  more  careful 
in  general,  both  in  writing  and  in  the  division  of  sentences,  so  as 
to  make  them  perspicuous  to  the  eye.  In  one  place,  however,  there 
is  a  most  extraordinary  oversight:  in  the  Revelation  (p.  298.),  the 
copyist  has  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  page  given  in  its  proper 
place,  ch.  x.  9,  10. ;  in  the  sixth  line  the  latter  verse  continues 
thus :  — 

/AOua»9/MXi7\viru/caiOTS&uc/9uov€/rrK>vo^a\ 

fjuovavrrnvKaMrap  &c.,  out  of  the  end  of  chap.  viL  and  be^nning  of 
chap.  viii.  on  to  ver.  4. 

T<»varYM9y8/ej(8ipo9rovarfY8\ov€Voyn'U)VTov0i}^^^ 

Sia/eoa-tafs^tcovra  &C.  in  chap.  xL  3. 

Tins  strange  mistake  must  have  arisen  from  a  sort  of  mechanical 
transcription:  the  copyist  must  have  accidentally  turned  to  the  wrong 
page  after  writing  koX  Sra  in  chap.  x. ;  and  perhaps  as  mechanically 
afterwards  went  on  in  chap,  xi.,  nrom  the  page  which  he  ought  to  have 
transcribed,  though  he  had  inserted  in  this  place  rather  more  than 
ten  lines  altogether  incoherent^  and  had  entirely  omitted  the  close  of 
chap.  X.  and  beginning  of  chap,  xi.,  which  ou^ht  to  be  there.  None 
of  the  correctors  have  lent  a  helping  hand  to  uiis  passage ;  none  have 
appeared  to  notice  the  incoherence  and  want  of  sequence :  this  may 
arise  from  the  general  neglect  with  which  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  treated  in  church  use  in  public ;  although  it  may  be  remarked 
that  other  MSS.,  Biblical  and  non-Biblical,  C(mtain  at  times  sen- 
tences uncorrected  in  which  two  different  things  are  equally  blended 
in  confusion. 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Codex  EphrsBim  in  which  a  mistake 
of  such  a  kind  luts  been  made :  except  the  ordinary  interchange  of 
vowels  of  similar  sound  (at  least  in  the  pronun<nation  then  usual), 
and  of  certain  consonants,  this  MS.  cannot  be  regarded  as  incorrectly 
written. 

D.  Codex  Bezjc  or  Caktabrigieksis. — This  MS.  belongs  to 
the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge :  it  contains  the 
four  Grospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite 
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pages.  Theodore  Beza,  its  former  possessor^  obtained  it^  he  says, 
during  the  French  civil  wars  in  1562,  when  it  was  found  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Irensus  at  Lyons :  it  was  no  doubt  then  rescued 
by  some  Huguenot  soldier  from  the  general  destruction  which  took 
place  at  the  sack  of  that  Abbey.  In  1581,  Beza  sent  it  as  a  present 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  University  Library. 

We  know  nothing  certainly  of  its  history  before  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Beza;  and  even  though  it  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  MS.  cited  as  /3.  in  the  margm  of  Bobert  Stephens's  third  edition, 
1550  (a  question  on  which  some  remarks  will  presently  be  made), 
it  would  only  carry  back  its  history  by  a  very  few  years. 
'  This  MS.  has  several  peculiar  features,  especiaJly  the  character 
and  conformation  of  the  text.  The  Grospels  stand,  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark ;  an  order  found  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Catholic  Epistles  once  belonged  to  the  MS. ; 
for  there  is  the  end  of  the  third  Epistle  of  John,  in  the  Latin  version, 
on  the  leaf  on  the  reverse  of  which  the  book  of  Acts  begins.  Here 
and  there  portions  of  the  MS.  are  defective :  some  of  Ihese  chasms 
have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand ;  and  as  the  Latin  text  is  opposite 
the  Greek,  there  are  places  in  which  the  readings  of  the  MS.  are 
preserved  in  the  translation,  though  lost  in  the  Greek  text. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  text  consist  of  interpolations,  sentences 
which^  seem  to  be  wholly  recast,  occasional  omissions,  &c ;  so  that 
Beza  thought  that  it  was  a  copy  rather  to  be  preserved  for  its 
antiquity  and  curiosity  than  to  be  made  public.  He  feared,  no 
doubt,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  perplexity  or  difficulty  as  to 
Scripture  authority. 

Beza  was  the  first  person  who  used  it  (at  least  under  its  present 
name)  for  critical  purposes,  he  referred  to  it  occasionally  in  the 
notes  to  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Many  since  his  time 
collated  it,  so  that  it  has  constantly  found  a  place  in  the  critical 
apparatus  of  editors.  Wetstein  accused  this  MS.  of  having  had 
its  Greek  text  conformed  to  the  Latin  with  which  it  is  accompanied; 
and  in  this  charge  he  had  more  reasonable  grounds  with  regard 
to  this  MS.  than  in  the  case  of  others  (such  as  A.  B.  C.)  which  he 
similarly  accused ;  for  its  readings  often  are  striking  in  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Latin  versions ;  and  as  it  is  accompanied  by  Latin  on 
the  opposite  page,  this  seemed  to  some,  before  the  time  of  Wetstein, 
to  be  a  ground  of  more  than  suspicion.  But  although  much  may  be 
said  as  to  the  character  of  many  things  in  its  text,  the  charge  of  its 
being  adapted  to  the  accompanying  Latin  is  one  which  cannot  be 
substantiated  to  any  general  degree,  even  if  there  be  points  of 
difficulty  uncleared  up :  for  the  Latin  text  is  as  peculiar  as  the  Greek, 
and  very  frequently  the  Latin  text  has  been  made  to  suit  the  Greek 
without  any  ^gard  for  Grammar  or  perspicuity. 

In  1793  the  text,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  was  published  by  Kipling 
at  Cambridge  in  a 'very  handsome  edition  with  facsimile  types. 
Although  the  editor  did  not  show  much  accurate  learning  in  his 
Prolegomena,  and  though  his  judgment  was  at  fault  in  not  giving 
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the  original  reading  in  the  text  where  a  correction  had  been  made,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  used  scrupulous  exactitude  in  performing  this  task 
efficientlj  according  to  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
The  notes  at  the  end  enable  the  critical  student  to  discover  what 
the  original  reading  was,  in  the  places  in  which  a  change  had  been 
made. 

Besides  the  parts  of  this  MS.  now  entirely  wanting,  sixty-six  of 
the  leaves  are  torn  or  mutilated.  The  defects  in  the  Greek,  are 
at  the  beginning  to  Matt.  i.  20.,  vi.  20 — ^ix.  2.,  xxvii.  2 — 12.; 
John  i.  16— iii.  26. ;  Acts  viii.  29— x.  14. ;  xxi.  2—10.,  16— 
18.,  xxiL  10 — 20.,  xxii.  29.  to  the  end.  In  the  Latin  it  is  defective 
at  the  beginning  to  Matt  i.  12.,  vi.  8 — ^viiL  27.,  xxvL  65 — ^xxvii. 
2.;  John  L  1 — ^iii.  16.;  Acts  viii.  19— x.  4.,  xx.  31 — ^xxL  3., 
xxL  7 — 11.,  xxii.  2 — 10.,  xxii.  20.  to  the  end.  Also  in  the  Greek  a 
later  hand  has  supplied  Matt  iii.  7 — 16.;  Mar.  xvi.  15.  to  the  end; 
John  xviii.  13 — ^xx.  13. :  in  the  Latin,  Matt  ii.  20 — ^iiL  8. ;  Mar. 
xvi.  6.  to  the  end;  John  xviii.  2 — xx.  1.  These  Greek  additions 
appear  to  be  later  than  the  tenth  century;  the  Latin  are  more 
ancient 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  arranged  siichometrically ;  and,  besides 
this  division,  there  is  also  occasionally  a  point  introduced,  as  indi-r 
cative  of  a  pause.  The  contractions  are  few,  and  the  writing  is 
distinct  and  upright  The  Gospels  have  the  enumeration  of  the 
Ammonian  sections  in  the  margin ;  but  they  have  proceeded  from  a 
later  hand,  they  are  sometimes  quite  misplaced,  and  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  the  Eusebian  canons.  Liturgical  remarks,  indica- 
tions of  lessons,  &c.,  are  in  many  places  appended  by  some  of  the 
correctors.  In  the  Acts,  there  is  no  notation  of  chapters  or  sections, 
either  from  the  original  scribe  or  from  a  later  hand.  The  breaks 
sometimes  accord  with  the  divisions  of  Euthalius,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  universal. 

The  best  judgment  of  the  age  of  this  MS.  appears  to  be  that 
which  assigns  it  to  the  sixth  century:  the  date  propounded  as 
possible  by  Elipling,  the  second  century  (in  which  he  followed 
Whiston  *),  is  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  refutation. 

There  appear  to  be  no  data  whatever  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  where  it  was  written :  some  have  proposed  Alexandria  ;  but  that 
rests  on  very  indefinite  grounds ;  for  the  presence  of  Alexandrian 
forms  (as  they  have  been  called)  does  not  now  lead  critics  to  think 
of  copyists  as  belonging  of  necessity  to  that  city.  The  fact  of  the 
Greek  text  being  accompanied  by  Latin  shows  that  it  was  intended 
for  use  in  the  West,  or  at  all  events  by  men  of  the  West  It  may, 
indeed,  be  asked  what  use  the  Greek  text  could  be  to  the  mere 
Latins.  The  same  thing,  however,  is  found  in  other  MSS.  which 
belong  to  the  West :  some,  no  doubt,  wished  to  use  the  Scripture  in 
its  original  tongue.     It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  there  were 

>  **  Beza*8  double  copy,  which  is  far  more  ancient  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  I  think 
written  at  the  latest  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  John  the  Apostle."  Whiston's 
tract,  -*  Of  the  Berarreetion  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  Besa's  double  Copy  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'' 
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cliiiTches  in  Southern  Graul  in  which  both  Greek  and  Latin  were 
current ;  and  this  has  been  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  MS.  was 
found  at  Lyons,  where  we  know  that  there  was  early  connection 
with  the  East  (as  shown  by  Lrenasus  and  the  Epistle  to  Smyrna), 
as  weU  as  with  Italy.  This  MS.  may  have  originated  in  the  very 
region  in  which  it  was  found  in  modem  days,  or,  it  may  have  been 
written  elsewhere,  to  be  there  used. 

The  small  measure  of  intelligence  evinced  by  the  scribe  shows 
that  the  peculiar  text  of  tlus  document  could  not  have  originated 
with  him.  The  interpolations  had  probably  been  introduced  into 
some  still  older  copy  from  the  mai^n,  in  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously written.  There  they  may  have  been  subjoined  by  some  who 
wished  to  add  whatever  they  could  obtain,  to  make  the  narrative 
more  full  and  complete.  In  no  part  are  the  additions  so  many,  or  so 
peculiar,  as  in  the  Acts.  Some  of  the  interpolations  are  fouxid  in  no 
other  known  document ;  while  others,  such  as  some  of  those  in  the 
Acts,  are  supported  by  the  margin  of  the  Harclean  Syriac ;  a  few, 
such  as  that  at  the  end  of  Matt.  xz.  28.,  are  found  in  copies  of  the 
old  Latin ;  and  several  of  the  peculiarities  throughout  the  Gospels 
are  shared  by  the  Syriac  version  noticed  by  Mr.  Cureton  amongst 
the  other  treasures  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteries. 

These  peculiarities  have  caused  the  Codex  Bezaa  to  be  very 
variously  estimated.  Some  eccentric  minds  have  felt  such  admiration 
for  the  points  of  difference  between  this  copy  and  others,  that  they 
have  held  it  up  as  if  it  alone  contained  the  genuine  text :  its  claims 
were  thus  upheld  by  Whiston^  and  (in  measure  at  least)  by 
Harwood ;  and  in  more  recent  time  it  was  thus  used  by  Bomemann 
in  his  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  features  of  this  MS.  have  been  so 
rested  on  by  others,  as  to  lead  them  to  deny  that  it  has  any  authority 
in  criticism.  Wetstein,  with  his  sweeping  charge  of  Latinizing^  of 
course  casts  the  claims  of  this  MS.  at  once  aside ;  and  others,  too, 
who  seemed  to  rest  their  arguments  on  different  grounds,  have 
sought  to  impugn  its  character  altogether.  Thus  Matthaei '  brought 
forward  the  theory  that  some  Latin  monk,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Greek  was  very  limited,  had  written  in  his  copy  extracts  from 

>  <<  The  Four  (Gospels  of  Matthew,  John,  LuKe,  Mark ;  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
according  to  the  Greek  Part  of  the  MS.  of  Beza,  now  probably  above  1600  years  old,  in 
the  Public  library  of  the  UniversitT  of  Cambridge :  collated  by  Patrick  Toang,  A.B. 
Usher;  and  at  least  twice  by  Dr.  Mills ;  besides  a  still  later  collation.  The  imperfections 
of  which  copy  are  here  supplied  from  the  vulgar  Latin.  Translated  into  English  and 
published  by  Mr.  Whiston."  This  is  the  firtt  part  of  "  Mr.  Whiston's  Primitive  New 
Testament    Stamford  and  London,  1745." 

*  Note  on  Luke  xiil  34.  in  his  larger  Greek  Test : — ^'*I>e  Codice  Wetst  D.  ita  suspicor. 
Monachus  qnidam  Latinns,  Grsece  mediocriter  doctus,  Gneco  novo  Testamento  suo  ad- 
scripserat  marginibus  loca  Patrum,  cum  GroBcorum  turn  Latinornm,  qu£d  locos  singulos 
N.  Testamenti  spectare  videbantur.  Notaverat  etiam  discrimina  codicnm  aliquot  GrsBco- 
mm  et  Latinornm  N.  Testamenti.  Adjecerat  etiam  loca  litterarum  sacrarum  parallela. 
Ex  hac  farragine  delude  vel  ipse,  vel  alius  confecit  textum  sibi  probabilem.  Id  utrum 
per  stultitiam,  an  per  fraudem  fecerit,  incertum  est  Ex  hujnsmodi  exemplar!  autem,  ab- 
horrenti  ab  reliquis  omnibus  ductus  est  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  sou  Wetst  D.  Qui  idiUsr 
de  hoc  Codice  opinantur,  ad  eum  hand  attendcrint" 
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various  fathers  wbich  seemed  to  relate  to  the  text ;  and  that  he  had 
also  noted  the  differences  of  some  copies,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had 
added  parallel  passages  of  Scripture.  Out  of  this  collection,  he  then 
supposed  that  ^s  monk  himself,  or  some  one  else,  had  formed  the 
text  of  which  this  MS.  is  a  transcript.  Bishop  Middleton's  theory 
was  very  similar :  he  thought  that  some  Latin  Christian  had  filled 
the  maigin  of  his  copy  with  glosses  and  yarious  readings  in  Latin ; 
and  that  these  were  translated  into  Gre^  by  some  one  whose  value 
for  them  was  greater  than  his  knowledge  of  languages  or  hia  critical 
acumen.  On  these  grounds  he  regarded  this  MS.  as  "wholly  unworthy 
of  a  voice  in  criticism. 

Li  all  these  theories  and  surmises  there  is  a  certain  measure  of 
truth,  but  intermingled  with  not  a  few  mistakes.  No  doubt  that  the 
interpolations,  &c  did  originate  in  marginal  scholia;  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  are  found  also  in  other  documents  (e.  g.  the  margin  of 
the  Harclean  Syriac)  is  sujfficient  proof  that  they  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  as  supposed  by  Matthaei  and  Middleton:  the 
accretion  must  have  been  more  gradual ;  and  so  fiu:  firom  the  theory 
of  Latin  origin  being  tenable,  at  least  as  a  general  thing,  just  the 
reverse  is  the  demonstrable  fact.  But  the  peculiarities  of  this  MS. 
do  not  affect  the  character  of  its  text  in  other  parts  ;  the  interpolations 
may  be  separated,  and  there  remains  a  text  strongly  corroborative  of 
the  other  most  ancient  MSS. :  its  evidence  then  is  all  the  more 
forcible,  for  the  basis  of  interpolation  and  change  must  have  been  a 
text  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  then  accords  in  a  great  measure 
with  other  documents,  such  as  tiie  I^atin  versions,  belonging  to  the 
West ;  and  this  united  testimony  was  regarded  by  Ghriesbach  as  giving 
in  the  Gospels  the  evidence  for  his  western  recension  or  family :  and 
though  no  precise  line  of  demarcation  could  be  drawn  between  these 
western  documents  and  those  styled  especially  Alexandrian,  it  is 
clear  that  both  in  their  agreements  and  in  their  diversities  they  give 
united  testimony  against  the  common  mass  of  Constantinopoktan 
MSS. 

There  are,  indeed,  places  in  which  this  MS.  stands  almost  alone  in 
presenting  a  reading  which  we  know  independently  to  be  ancient^ 
and  which  we  find  from  versions  and  early  citations  to  have  been 
formerly  widely  spread.     This  fact  alone  attests  its  high  value. 

This  is  the  oldest  MS.  which  contains  the  passage  John  viL  53 — 
viii.  II. ;  it  has  it,  however,  in  a  form,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin^ 
which  is  wholly  different  from  that  found  in  any  other  MS.^  widely 
as  the  copies  vary  which  do  contain  the  narrative.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  origin  of  this  history,  as  finding  a  place  in  this  Gospel,  was 
at  least  twofold :  the  narration  had  two  forms,  and  those  copies  which 
introduced  it  had  it  in  eeneral  in  one  ybrm  (though  with  great  verbal 
differences),  and  this  MS.  had  it  in  another :  the  latter  appears  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  narrative  which  Eusebius  states  that 
Papias  transmitted. 

The  determination  of  the  question  whether  this  MS.  is  alone  in 
its  peculiarities  depends  on  its  identity  or  the  contrary  with  Bobert 
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Stephens's  ff  ^  the  readings  of  which  stand  with  others  in  the  margin 
of  his  edition  of  1550.  He  himself  says  of  ff,  ''  secundo  exemplar 
vetustissimum  in  Italic  ab  amicis  collatimi.''  The  collations  in  general 
were,  we  know,  made  by  his  son  Henry  Stephens,  then  a  young 
man ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  mode  of  expression  does  not 
exclude  him  from  being  regarded  as  the  examiner  of  /9^.  The 
readings  extracted  from  ^.  agree  in  a  vast  number  of  places  with 
the  C^ex  Bez»,  and  with  no  other  known  MS. :  in  places  in  which 
this  MS.  is  defective  there  is  hardly  ever  any  citation  from  /8.  in 
Stephens's  margin :  the  passages  in  which  /9.  is  cited  for  readings  not 
in  Codex  BezsB  are  very  few;  and  they  are  not  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  average  proportion  of  errata  in  Ste- 
phens's margin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  this  MS. 
was  preserved  at  Lyons,  and  that  Stephens's  /3.  was  collated  in  Italy. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject:  some  have 
accused  Beza  of  wilful  misstatement,  and  thus  have  thought  that  he 
erred  in  saying  that  his  MS.  came  from  Lyons,  and  had  been  long 
preserved  there.  The  latter  statement,  however,  must  have  been 
made  by  Beza  on  the  authority  of  his  informant;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  account  which  he  had  received  was 
incorrect,  than  that  he  should  have  misrepresented  facts  without 
motive.  It  has  been  thought  that  Henry  Stephens,  who  did  not  go 
into  Italy  until  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.  in  1547,  may  have 
collated  the  MS.  at  Lyons,  and  that  the  extracts  having  been  sent 
to  his  father  from  Italy,  the  MS.  itself  was  so  described. 

Wetstein  identified  this  MS.  with  one  which  the  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne  had  brought  with  him  to  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1546,  and  which  he  there  cited  for  the  reading  in  John  xxi.,  kiy  avrov 
6i\fo  fiivsiv  OUT 0)9  Jbas  ifyxpfuu ' :  and  he  thought  that  it  had  been  either 
preserved  at  Trent  for  some  time,  or  that  H.  Stephens,  after  col- 
lating it  in  Italy,  had  lefl  it  at  Trent.  But  he  did  not  go  to  Italy 
till  1547  at  the  earliest;  and  besides,  the  account  says  that  the  bishop 
of  Clermont  brotigkt  it  to  Trent :  but  indeed  the  occurrence  of  this 
one  word  ovrtas  is  too  slight  for  Wetstein's  chain  of  conjectures  to 
hang  firmly  by  it. 

We  may  say  confidently  that  either  the  Codex  Bezae  and  ^.  are 
the  very  same  MS.,  or  else  the  one  must  be  a  copy  of  the  other :  the 
similar  readings  would  almost  establish  this ;  and  the  similar  chasms 
in  the  two  MSS.  (if  diverse)  are  yet  more  conclusive.  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Marsh,  who  examined  the  subject  with 
critical  attention,  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  designations 
belong  to  the  same  document.  This  opinion  has  been  very  generally 
acceded  to  by  critics.  Marsh,  in  the  course  of  his  demonstration  that 
a  MS.  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

'  That  is,  the  second  of  the  docnmentB  from  which  vtuions  readings  were  extraeted  and 
placed  in  the  margin  of  his  folio  Greek  Test.  (1650).  The  first  document  so  cited  is  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Complutensian  Poljrglott,  publidied  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  j  the  rest 
were  all  MSS. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Marianiu  Victorias  in  Marsh's  notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  704. 
**  Hierobymiis  legil,  sicnt  habet  antiqoissimus  GrsBcns  Codex,  quern  Tridentinum  attolit 
Claromontanensis  Episcopus,  anno  Domini  1546." 
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and  which  formerly  belonged  to  Yatablus,  was  one  of  those  used  by 
Bobert  Stephen85  laid  down  a  theorem,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  for  stating  definitely  the  chances  that  some  MS.  col- 
lated formerly  but  not  otherwise  identified,  is  the  same  as  some 
known  MS.,  the  readings  of  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  accordance. 
The  principle  on  which  this  theorem  is  founded  is  chiefly  the  com- 
parison of  the  peculiar  readings  found  in  the  collation  and  in  the 
known  MS.;  then  those  found  also  in  one,  two,  or  three  other 
documents ;  and  thus  he  is  able  to  deduce  a  statement  in  figures  of 
the  chances  or  probabilities  of  identity.  Applying  this  mode  of 
statement  to  the  Codex  Bezas  and  ^.,  Marsh  says, ''  From  this  theorem 
it  appears  that  the  probability  of  their  identity  is  to  the  probability 
of  their  diversity  as  a  sum  exceeding  a  thousand  of  nonilHons  to 
xmity."^  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  mode  of  calculation  is 
fallacious,  since  the  balance  of  probability  would  equally  apply  to 
a  transcript  or  duplicate  MS. ;  and  if  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  we 
possessed  only  either  the  Codex  Augiensis  (F.),  or  the  Boemerianus 
(G.),  and  a  coUation  of  the  other,  and  not  the  other  MS.  itself,  the 
chances  that  they  were  identical  (which  we  know  is  not  the  case) 
would  be  as  strong  as  in  the  case  of  Stephens's  /3.  and  the  Codex 
Bez89.  There  would  be  much  in  this  consideration,  were  it  not  that 
all  places  of  deposit  of  Gh-eek  MSS.,  public  and  private,  have  been 
explored  without  any  such  duplicate  coming  to  light;  and  thus  it  is 
far  more  probable,  either  that  Stephens  made  a  mistake  in  saying 
that  his  )8.  had  been  collated  in  Italy,  or  else  that  Beza  was  misin- 
formed as  to  the  point  that  this  MS.  had  been  at  Lyons  long  before 
it  was  found  there  in  1562. 

The  importance  of  this  inquiry  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
text,  and  the  ancient  readings  which  it  preserves:  another  MS. 
would  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  strong  corroboration  of  this  class 
of  text. 

At  least  three  transcripta  of  this  MS.  have  been  made  for  critical 
use  in  modem  times:  one  on  vellum  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  Cambridge ;  one  which  Simon  procured;  and  one  made  by 
Wetstein*  This  fact  must  be  remembered  lest  any  one  of  tiiese 
modem  copies  should  be  supposed  to  be  Stephens's  /9. 

Taking  the  pecidiarities  of  this  MS.  into  consideration,  it  may  be 
said  that  ite  evidence  when  alone,  especially  in  additions,  is  of  scarcely 
any  value  as  to  tiie  genuine  text;  but  of  the  very  greatest  when 
corroborated  by  otiier  very  ancient  autiiority. 

*  Notes  to  Micliaelis,  il  701.  The  statement  of  this  theorem  is  g:iTen  in  the  foarth  of 
Marsh's  **  Letters  to  Ttstis,"  Leipzig,  1795>  Farther  remarks  of  Marsh  on  the  subject  of 
his  theorem,  and  the  correction  of  an  error  in  computation,  which  had  mn  through  the 
statement  of  it  (an  error  which  greatly  dmunUked  the  sum  of  probability  as  thus  repre- 
sented, and  was  thus  so  fax  agauut  the  theory  which  it  was  used  to  support),  hare  received 
but  little,  if  any,  critical  attention.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at ;  for  they  appeared  in 
his  **  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Dean  Milner  **  (Cambridge,  1813),  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bihh  Society.  But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  Marsh's  theorem  must  not  only  use  his 
Letters  to  Travis,  but  also  the  additional  statement,  where  he  points  out  the  error  in  cal- 
culation against  himself  into  which  he  had  fallen.  A  pamphlet  on  a  subject  so  thoroughly 
different  is  about  the  most  unlikely  place  to  look  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
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The  following  specimen  taken  from  Matt  r.  1 — ^3.^  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  MS.^  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
written:  — 


i?^(  M 
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The  Latin  text  is  here  placed  for  convenience  behw  the  Greek ; 
in  the  MS.  itself  they  stand  (as  has  been  already  stated)  on  opposite 
pages  J 


CHAP.  XIV. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  MSS.  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  CLASS,    CONTADnNG   PORTIONS 

OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Besides  these  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  class^  which  contiun  a 
large  part  at  least  of  the  Gospels^  there  are  several  fragments  which 
from  ^eir  antiquity  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 

N.  (J.  K  r.)  Codex  Purpureus. — Four  leaves  of  this  fragment 
are  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Cod.  Cottonianus)  in  the  British  Museum; 
six  are  in  the  Vatican;  and  two  are  in  uie  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  The  MS.  to  which  they  belonged  was  written  in  silver 
letters  (now  turned  black)  on  purple  vellum ;  not  paper ^  as  has  been 
incorrectly  stated  respecting  the  nragments  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  words  IC  (IiTcrow),  ©C  {Oios),  KC  {icvpios),  fC  (ylos),  and 
CCDTHP  were  written  m  gold  letters^  which  have  not  suffered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  general  text  in  silver  characters  has  done. 
The  leaves  in  the  British  Museum  (J.  of  Wetstein)  contain  Matt. 
xxvi.  67—65.,  xxvii.  26—34.;  John  xiv.  2—10.,  xv.  15—22.  The 
leaves  in  the  Vatican  (called  by  Scholz  F.^  eontain  Matt  xix.  6 — 13., 
XX.  6—22.,  XX.  29 — xxL  19.;  those  at  Vienna  (N.  of  Wetstein  and 
others)  contain  Luke  xxiv.  13 — ^21.,  34 — 39.  The  whole  of  these 
fragments  were  copied  by  Tischendorf  and  published  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Sacra.  The  date  to  which  they  belong  appears  to  be  the  end 
of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  writing  is  in  two  columns ;  the  letters  are  large  and  round ; 
the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons  are  placed  in  the 
margin ;  and  some  of  the  rirkot  occur  at  the  top  of  uie  pages  still 
preserved.  There  are  a  few  contractions  besides  those  in  common 
use  in  the  most  ancient  books. 

Wetstein  employed  the  Cotton  and  Vienna  fragments  for  purposes 
of  criticism,  though  the  citations  which  he  gave  were  very  few :  he 
designated  them  respectively  J.  and  N.     Scholz  was  the  first  to  use 

'  Thiu  represented  in  English  hj  Mr.  Home  i  -« 

MattT.  1 — 3. 

ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHE  W  ASSETDOWN  •  C  AMETOHIM 
fflSDISCIPLES  •  ANDOPENINGfflSMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING  

BLESSED^  i?J5rrHEP00RINSPT:F0RTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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the  Vaticaii  fragments,  which  he  employed  the  letter  F.  to  indicate.  As 
they  belong  to  the  same  MS.  it  would  be  £Eur  more  coQTenient  to  use 
the  same  mark  of  reference  for  them  all ;  and  this  has  been  done  by 
Tischendorf  of  late  (not  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  or  his  Greek 
Testament) :  he  now  employs  N.  for  that  purpose.  This  letter  has 
also  been  adopted  for  all  the  three  fira^ents  by  Tregelles  in  his 
Greek  Testament. 

The  following  facsimile  is  taken  from  John  ziv.  6.  in  one  of  the 
Cotton  fragments. 

AerGiAyTCDOlo 

ercueiMeiHo 

AX)CKX1HXXH 

oyA.1  c  e]>  veix, 

TT[»OCTONTfp\ 

eiMHA-ieMOr 

In^  ordinary   Greek    characters  with  the  corresponding  literal 
English,  thus:  — 

AErEIATTftOT?  SAITHUNTOHIMJs 

ErXlEIMElHO  lAMTHEW 

A02KAIHAAH  AYANDTHETRU 

eiAKAlilZXlH  THANDTHELIFE 

OTAISEPXETai  NOMANCOMEth 

nposTONnfpA  untotheftHe 

EIMHAIEMOt  BUTBYMb 
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P.  Codex  GuelpherAttanus  A. — TIds  is  a  palimpsest  m  the 
Duoal  Library  at  WolfenbiitfeL^  Knittel^  about  ai  century  ago,  had 
his  attention  dii^ected  by  De  Praun  to  the  Codex  Caroltnus,  a  volume 
in  that  fibrary  containing  the  Oriffines  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  con- 
sequence of  marks  of  ancient  writing  which  had  been  observed 
under  the  more  recent ;  and  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  part  of  Ihe 
Gothic  tr&nslatioii  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and  also  some 

Ertions  of  two  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gospels :  these  we^e  aU  pub- 
bed  with  fiu^simile  specimens  at  Brunswick  in  1762.  TMs  MS. 
consists  o{  forty-three  leaves,  containing  parts  of  eight  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew,  of  four  chapters  of  St.  Mark,  of  eighteen  chapters  of 
St  Luke,  and  of  three  of  St  John :  these  leaves  are  in  some  parts 
wholly  illegible; 

The  letters  of  P.  are  large,  square,  and  upright ;  the  initial  letters 
of  the  sections  are  much  larger  than  the  rest ;  in  each  page  there 
are  two  columns ;  the  notation  of  the  Ammonian  sections  is  given  in 
the  margin,  but  without  reference  to  the  Eusebian  canons,  unless, 
indeed,  tiiese  latter  were  written  in  red  ink,  which  is  often  toholfy 
eifaced  in  palimpsests.  This  palimpsest  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  on  good  grounds,  to  be  of  the  sixth  century :  its  readings  show 
that  it  belongs  to  tiie  more  ancient  class.  The  firmness  of  the 
vellum  fitted  it  for  the  second  use  which  was  made  of  it  at  a  later 
period.  All  the  parts  which  Knittel  could  read  of  this  and  tiie  fol- 
lowing MS.  he  published  in  common  Greek  characters;  he  also  gave 
an  excellent  facsimile  of  one  page  of  each  MS.  as  it  stands  with 
the  later  writing  partially  hiding  the  ancient  text* 

Q.  Codex  Guelpherbtt  anus  B. — This  palimpsest  is  the  second 
Greek  Biblical  MS.  which  was  found  in  the  earlier  writing  of  the 
Codex  Carolinus:  it  ck>nflist8  of  thirteen  leaves,  containing  fragments 
of  twelve  chapters  of  St  Luke,  and  of  two  of  St.  John. 

The  letters  are  smaller  than  those  of  P.,  but  they  have  a  general 
resemblance  in  other  respects:  so  too  this  MS.  is  also  in  two 
columns,  and  has  the  Ammonian  sections  in  the  same  manner  with- 
out the  Eusebian  canons.  This  MS.  also  appears  to  belong  to  the 
sixth  century. 

In  P.  and  Q.  there  are  found  the  usual  ancient  contractions,  and  the 
same  interchanges  of  vowels  and  diphthongs,  which  are  also  frequent 

*  Knittd  traoes  Uus  histor^rof  the  MS.  which  contains  these  huried  trmtwrtt^  backward 
from  the  time  that  it  was  placed  in  the  Wolfenbuttcl  Libraiy  (in  1699),  to  its  purchase  b/ 
tlie  Doke  of  Branswick  ten  yean  before,  when  it  was  at  Ftagne,  where  it  liad  been  ibr 
some  years  ;  whither  it  was  bronght  from  Mayence,  haring  been  sent  thither  from  the 
monasteiy  of  Weissenbnrg.  He  snppoees  that  it  must  have  been  reumd  in  Spain. 
Cardinal  Mai,  howeyer,  says  *'Atqae  noc  loco  rem  emditis  ut  spero  jncnndam  non  reti- 
cebo ;  nempe  qnod  codicera  ilium  Guelpherbytanum,  ex  quo  cJ.  ^ittellius  fragmentd 
UlphllsB  Gothica  emit,  e  mimero  esse  A)6tsiutiiai  docuit  me  per  litteras  yir  ilL  JSCw^ 
bnhrins:  cujus  dicto  eonfirmatioms  per  se  non  indigo.**  (Classici  Anctores  L  Pnsf. 
p.  xliii.).  u  this  be  correct  the  Codex  Carolinus  must  be  one  of  the  scattered  treasures, 
once  concentrated  at  Bobbio  in  Piedmont. 

'  This  is  contained  in  Knittd's  **  UlphilsB  yersionem  Gtothicam  nonnnUomm  capitnm 
Epistolft  Paul!  ad  Romanos  .  .  .  .  e  litura  Codids  mannscripti  rescript!  qui  in  Augusta 
apud  Ouelpherbytanos  Bibliotheca  adsenratur ;  una  cum  ranis  yarisB  lltteratune  moni  • 
mentis  hue  usque  ineditis."  Brunswick,  1762.  [Tischendorf  has  just  announced  KIs 
intention  of  re-editing  the  text  of  P.  and  Q.] 
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Besides  the  text  of  P.  and  Q.^  Knittel  found  in  the  same  pa- 
limpsest volume,  the  index  of  the  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  in  uncial 
Greek  characters  of  a  later  date :  the  letters  S,  6,  O,  C,  being  com-- 
pressed,  a  plain  indication  of  departure  from  the  very  ancient  forms. 

T.  Codex  Bobgiakus. — This  is  a  valuable  fragment  of  thirteen 
leaves,  containing  part  of  three  chapters  of  St.  «H>hn's  Gospel,  in 
ivhich  the  Greek  text  is  accompanied  by  a  Thebaic  translation.  It 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda  at  Bome.  Giorgi  published 
the  text,  both  Greek  and  Thebidc,  in  1789. 

The  Greek  and  Thebaic  texts  occupy  opposite  pages,  the  Greek 
preceding;  in  each  page  there  are  two  columns;  tiiere  is  no  nota- 
tion of  sections  or  other  divisions ;  a  simple  point  occurs  as  the 
occasional  indication  of  a  pause.  These  fi'agmenta  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  fifth  century ;  the  form  of  the  letters,  &c.,  appear  to 
exclude  a  later  date.  It  appears  that  the  ignorant  monk  who 
brought  this  MS.  with  him  from  Egypt  to  Europe,  was  so  wholly 
unaware  of  its  value,  that  he  lost  iixe  greater  part  of  the  leaves ; 
those  which  were  preserved  are  a  sample  of  a  very  ancient  copy. 

Fba6M£NT0M  Woideanum.  —  There  may  be  here  described 
eight  leaves  of  Greek  and  Thebaic,  the  text  of  which  was  edited  by 
Woide  from  the  MS.  which  was  then  in  his  own  possession.  They 
appear  to  answer  in  general  to  the  description  given  of  the  Codex 
Borgianus :  Woide,  however  (Cod.  Alex.  Pnef.  p.  xv.),  assigns  these 
to  the  seventh  century,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  too  late ;  for 
the  round  letters  are  not  compressed,  and  the  writing  is  altogether 
earlier.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  MS.  almost  a 
counterpart  of  T. ;  the  lines,  however,  as  exhibited  in  the  facsimile 
specimen,  published  by  Ford,  are  rather  longer.  This  fragment  has 
never  yet  been  used  for  critical  purposes  in  any  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  which  has  come  forth ;  wluch  is  remarkable,  since  it  has  been 
so  long  published.  (The  text  and  specimen  are  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Codex  AJexandrinus,  Oxford,  1799.)  These  eight 
leaves  contain  Luke  xiL  15 — ^xiii.  32. :  they  may  without  incon- 
venience be  designated  by  the  letter  T.  in  St.  Luke ;  for  this  can 
cause  no  confusion  with  the  Borgian  fragments,  which  contain  only 
part  of  St  John. 

Z,  Codex  Dublinensis  besckiptus. — In  the  year  1787,  Dr. 
Barrett,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  Dublin,  while  ex- 
amining a  MS.  in  the  library  of  that  institution,  noticed  some  ancient 
writing  under  the  more  recent  Greek :  the  ancient  portions  he  as- 
certained to  consist  of  part  of  Isaiah,  of  some  orations  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  and  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  Gt)spel  of  St  Matthew.  The 
latter  was  in  very  ancient  Greek  letters,  older  than  those  (though  they 
were  also  uncial)  in  which  the  other  buried  works  had  been  written. 

Dr.  Barrett  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  work  of 
deciphering  the  portions  of  St  Matthew ;  and  the  parts  so  recovered 
were  at  the  expense  of  the  college  engraved  for  publication.     This 
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was^  it  appears^  completed  some  years  before  the  work  was  actually 
published:  this  took  place  in  1801.'  Dr.  Barrett  appears  to  have 
read^  in  1787^  all  that  was  at  all  legible^  with  great  exactness;  and 
it  was  under  his  instructions  that  the  engraver  worked.  In  the  pub- 
lished volume^  however^  he  gave^  on  the  pages  opposite  the  engraved 
plates^  the  text  in  common  Greek  characters^  and  with  a  subjoined 
collation ;  but  with  so  little  exactitude  that  his  accuracy  has  been 
impugned.  In  fact,  his  own  credit  and  the  usefulness  of  his  edition 
would  have  stood  far  higher  if  he  had  been  content  with  expressing 
the  ancient  writing  in  uncial  characters. 

The  palimpsest  leaves  of  St  Matthew  are  thirty-two,  forming 
sixty-four  plates  in  the  published  edition :  many  parts  of  the  pages 
are  left  blank,  and  in  some  cases  the  part  expressed  by  the  engraver 
is  only  half  a  page.  The  value  of  the  text  of  Z.  is  so  great  uiat  it 
was  earnestly  wished  that  the  fragments  should  be  re-examined,  so 
as  to  ascertam  whether  the  entire  leaves  exist,  of  which  Dr.  Barrett 
gave  the  text  of  but  one  half  (whether,  in  fact,  the  rest  was  non- 
existent or  simply  illegible),  and  also  to  endeavour  to  restore  by 
chemical  process  those  portions  of  the  palimpsest  which  exist  but 
which  were  illegible.  Accordingly,  in  1853,  S.  P.  Tregelles  went  to 
Dublin,  and  was  permitted  by  the  authorities  of  Tnnity  College,  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Todd,  the  librarian,  to  examine  the  MS.  and  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  illegible  portions.  After  identifying 
the  ancient  leaves  which  belong  to  St.  Matthew,  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  where  Dr.  Barrett  gave  the  text  of  but  half  a  leaf,  it 
was  from  that  being  the  only  part  of  which  the  vellum  remained ; 
for  when  the  ancient  material  was  devoted  to  its  more  recent  use, 
several  leaves  were  formed  of  two  pieces,  one  old  and  one  new, 
stuck  U^ether.  The  chemical  restoration  was  completely  successful ; 
for  without  defacing  the  velliun  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Codex 
Ephraemi)  all  the  older  writing  (hardly  a  letter  excepted)  was 
brought  clearly  to  light:  and  thus  the  testimony  of  this  MS.  where 
it  is  extant,  is  no  longer  in  any  important  case  doubtful. 

In  each  page  there  is  but  one  column,  and  in  general  the  number 
of  lines  is  twenty-one.  The  rir^uot  were  marked  in  the  margin^  and 
the  subjects  of  them  were  given  (as  in  A.)  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
It  contained  the  Ammonian  sections.  If  the  references  to  the  Euse- 
bian  canons  were  also  there,  they  have  disappeared,  through  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  vermillion  can  be  washed  out.  Like 
all  the  other  most  ancient  documents,  there  are  no  breathings  or 
accents;  the  interpunction  is  only  indicated  by  a  space  being  left 
and  an  occasional  dot.  A  larger  letter  extending  into  the  margin  is 
found  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  section. 

Dr.  Barrett  assigned  this  MS.  to  the  sixth  century,  and  with  him 
all  other  palseographers  agree ;  for  the  form  of  the  letters,  upright, 
broad,  and  full^and  all  other  indications,  msffk  it  as  belonging  to  that 

>  Krangeliam  secundum  MatUueum  ex  codice  reacripto  in  BibUotheca  CoUegii  SS**. 
Trinitatis  juzta  Dablin:  descriptnm  opera  et  stndio  Johannis  Barrett,  S.T.P.,  socii  sen. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Cni  adjungitur  Appendix  CoUationem  codicts  Monfortiani  complectens. 
DnbUnii.  1801. 
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age.  The  present  discolorationB  of  t<he  yellum  (as  much  noticed 
before  it  was  chemically  restored  as  since)  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  its  having  been  formerly  dyed  purple.  In  connection  with  the 
writing  of  this  MS.  it  ^should  be  obseryed  that  there  is  a  freeness 
and  symmetry  in  the  strokes  which  is  faintly  represented  by  Dr. 
Barrett's  engrayer. 

The  interchanges  of  vowels  which  are  common  in  other  yery 
ancient  MSS.,  are  met  with  also  in  this ;  and  also  some  of  those 
peculiarities  of  orthography  which  characterise  the  Alexandrian 
dialect. 

The  yalue  of  these  fragments  for  critical  purposes  is  very  great ; 
they  are  more  important  than  the  other  fragments;  indeed^  they 
might  take  precedence  of  many  MSS.  of  much  greater  pretension. 

The  following  engraving  represents  part  of  Dr.  Barrett's  first  plate^ 
containing  Matt.  i«  18^  19. 


CD  ih:3-;ii-T  ^  I  ^  ^ 
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The  foUowing  is  llie  same  passage  in  common  Greek  characters 
with  the  literal  English  translation :  — 

V.  18.  ToTAEmCTHrENESIXOT  V.  18.  NOWTHEBIRTHOFJSCHTTH 

TX)3HN-MNH2TEYeEI  USWAS'BBINGESFOU 

SHSTH^MHTPOSATTa . .  SEDHISMOTHEB 

HAPiAxrniosH^piN  harttojosbPHbbfobe 

STNEAeBINATTOTSET  THBTCAMBTOGETHBRSHEWAS 

PHeHENrA:rm£XOT2A*  foundwithchild 

EidiNSAnor  bttheholyspt- 

V.  19.  Imh^aeoanhpatths  v.  19.  JosePHthenherhusband 

AIKAlO^NKAIMHeEA. . .  BBINGA  JUSTMANANDNOTWILL . . 

ATTHNAEirMATEISAI  TOafAKBHBRAPUBUCEXAMPLB 

EBOTAHeHAAePAAnOAT  WABMIMDEDPRIVILTTOPUT 

SAIAmiN.  BEBAWAT. 

Codex  Nitbiensis.  —  Amongst  the  Syriac  MSS.  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Sta  Maria  Deipara,  and  now  in  the  British  Sf  useum^ 
the  Bey.  W.  Cureton  discovered  a  palimpsest,  the  under  writing  of 
which  contained  some  books  of  Homer  (which  he  has  since  published 
in  facsimile  printing '),  and  fragments  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

The  portion  containing  St.  Luke  (forty-Jive  leaves)  was  collated  by 
S.  P.  Tregelles  in  1854.  The  ancient  writing  is  so  faint  that  it 
requires  a  clear  day,  witii  as  much  light  as  the  British  Museum 
affords,  and  also  an  eye  well  and  long  accustomed  to  read  ancient 
MSS. :  in  parts  also  a  strong  lens  was  almost  indispensable ;  and 
sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  of  the  erased  letters,  except 
by  holding  tiie  leaf  to  tiie  light  and  catching  tiie  traces  of  tiie  strokes 
by  which  tiie  vellum  had  been  scraped  rather  thinner  by  the  style. 
In  doing  this,  however,  it  was  needful  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  fol- 
lowing the  letters  which  belong  to  the  other  side  of  tiie  veUum. 
The  more  recent  writing  is  part  of  the  Monophysite  treatise  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  against  Grammaticus  translated  into  Syriao ;  the 
writing  of  this  is  so  black  and  broad,  and  covers  the  page  so 
thoroughly,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  reading  the 
original  contents  of  the  vellum.  These  hindrances  were  such  as  to 
make  much  patience  requisite ;  but  after  continuous  study  for  many 
weeks,  there  was  but  one  leaf  in  which  more  than  an  occasional  word 
or  letter  baffled  the  attempt  at  collation  and  transcription. 

Li  these  fragments  there  are  now  extant,  after  the  rlrKot  or  index 
of  ancient  chapters  whidi  are  contained  in  two  of  tiie  leaves,  —  ch. 
i.  1—13.,  L  69— ii.  4.,  iL  16—27.,  iv.  89— v.  4.,  v.  25— vL  8., 
vi.  18—30.,  vL  49— viL  22.,  viiL  6—15.,  viiL  25— ix.  1.,  ix  12—43., 
X.  3—16.,  xi.  4—27.,  xii.  4—15.,  xii.  40—62.,  xiii.  26— xiv.  1., 
xiv.  12 — ^xv.  1.,  XV.  13 — ^xvL  16.,  xvii.  21— xviii.  10.,  xviiL  22— xx. 

'  "  FrBf[:meiit8  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  from  a  Syriae  PalimpMrt.  Edited  by  William 
Cureton  M.  A."  1851.  To  this  work  are  added  tix  of  the  pa^ee  in  fiussimHe ;  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  peetiiarly  beantifiiL 
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20.,  XX.  33 — 47.,  xxL  12 — ^xxii.  15.,  xxii.  42 — 56.,  xxii.  71 — xxiii. 
12.,  xxiil  38—51. 

The  ancient  writing  is  in  two  columns :  the  number  of  lines  in 
each  page  is  generally  twenty-five.  The  letters  are  of  very  ancient 
form,  so  that  the  sixth  century  is  not  too  early  a  date  to  assign  to 
these  fragments:  they  appear  to  belong,  probably,  rather  to  the 
earlier  than  the  later  part  of  that  age.  The  Ammonian  sections  stand 
in  the  mai^n ;  the  Eusebian  canons,  if  once  there,  are  now  effaced. 

The  text  of  these  fragments  is  ancient;  agreeing  generally  with 
some  of  the  other  copies  of  the  oldest  class.  The  discovery  of  all 
such  fragments  is  of  importance  as  affording  a  confirmation  of  those 
results  which  criticism  of  the  text  would  previously  have  indicated. 

Tischendorf  proposes  to  use  the  letter  K.  as  a  reference  to  indicate 
this  MS.  The  small  fragments  which  have  previously  been  desig- 
nated by  this  letter  may  easily  be  cited  in  the  few  places  in  which 
they  can  be  mentioned,  &y  Tiame^  without  requiring  any  abbreviated 
mark  of  reference.^ 

Besides  the  Nitrian  fragment  of  St.  Luke,  there  are  amongst  the 
Syriac  MSS.  palimpsest  fragments  of  a  very  small  portion  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  These  leaves  are  of  extreme  antiquity ;  the  letters 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  die  vellum,  which 
is  of  a  thin,  firm,  beautiful  texture,  has  been  used  more  than  once  for 
Syriac  writing.  The  book  in  which  these  fragments  were  found  is 
No.  17,136.  of  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fragments  comprise  only  parts  of  John  xiii.  16,  17.  19,  20.  23,  24. 
26,  27.,  xvL  7 — 9.  12,  13.  18,  19.  The  writing  is  in  two  columns; 
there  is  in  one  place  the  rough  breathing  marked,  but  this  may 
probably  be  from  a  later  hand.  The  Ammonian  section  in  the 
margin  has  no  legible  Eusebian  canon,  nor  does  the  vellum  in  the 
passage  seem  roughened  as  if  it  had  been  written  on. 

FrAGMENTA  PAJilMPSESTA  TiSCHEKDORFIANA.  —  Amougst  the 

MSS.  procured  by  Prof.  Tischendorf  in  1853  are  some  valuable 
palimpsest  fn^ments  of  the  New  Testament  (marked  bv  him  II.  in 
his  published  description  of  these  MSS.  and  firagments)*  The  fol« 
lowmg  account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Tischendorf^ :  — 

'  The  fragments  just  described  hare  note  (1855)  been  |ire)>ared  by  Tregelles  for  imme- 
diate pablication,  for  which  the  Alexandrian  types  employed  by  Woide  and  Baber  are  to 
be  used.  [The  intention  of  publishing  the  Nitrian  fragments  had  been  communicated  by 
Tregelles  to  many,  and  amongst  others  to  Prof.  Tischendorf  After,  howerer,  Tregelles 
had  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  publication,  and  just  as  he  had  completed  a  re- 
examination of  the  MS.  for  that  purpose,  he  receiyed  a  communication  from  Prof.  Tis- 
chendorf, stating  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  an  edition  of  it  to  appear  in  England, 
because  he  was  about  to  bring  one  out  at  Leipsic,  If,  therefore,  this  is  weli  executed  by 
Tischendorf,  it  will  suffice ;  but  if  there  are  oversights  and  mistakes,  such  as  are  found  in 
Tischendorfs  bbgbmt  publications  (e.  g,  in  the  text  of  his  own  palimpsest,  and  of  the  cur- 
sive MS.  of  the  Acts  in  his  *'  Anecdota  Sacra  ct  Frofona,'*  p.  130.  ^c),  then  the  edition 
of  Tregelles,  with  an  introductory  History  of  Palimpsests,  will  aUo  appear.] 

'  In  the  catalogue  of  his  MSS.  which  he  circulated  in  1854,  when  they  were  offered  (or 
sale ;  a  minimum  price  having  been  named,  and  the  person  who  made  the  highest  offer  to 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  (in  whose  hands  the  MSS.  then  were)  before  a  certain 
specified  day,  to  be  the  purchaser.    Prof.  Tischendorf  having  withdrawn  his  MSS.  before 
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'' Palimpsest  fragments  of  the  New  Testament  on  vellum,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-eight  leaves  {L  e.  of  twenty  single  leaves,  and  of  four 
double  or  of  a  krger  form) ;  on  which  Armenian  [read  Georgian] 
has  been  written  over  the  very  ancient  Greek.  Seven  leaves  belong  to 
St.  Matthew's  Gt>spel  (containing  xiv.  13 — 23.,  xvii  22 — xviii.  3., 
11—19.,  xix.  5—14.,  xxiv.  37— xxv.  1.  32 — 45.,  xxvi.  31—45.); 
two  to  St.  Mark  (ix.  14—22.,  xiv.  58-^70.);, five  (or  four^)  to  St.  Luke 
rvii.  39 — 49.,  xviii.  14—25.,  xxiv.  10—19.);  e^kt  {ot  jfive)  to  St 
John  (iv.  52 — ^v.  8.,  xL  50 — ^xii.  9.,  xv.  12 — ^xvi.  2.,  xix.  1 1 — ^24., 
XX.  17— 26.);/attr  to  the  Acts  (ii.  6— 17.,xiii.  39— 46.,  xxvi.  7—18., 
xzviii.  8 — 17.);  two  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Cor.  xv.  53 — ^xvi.  9., 
Tit  i.  1 — 13.).  Each  page  is  written  in  two  columns :  two  only  ex- 
cepted, which  are  written  across.  The  number  of  lines  varies; 
twenty-nine  is  the  number  commonly  found;  once  there  were  only 
eighteen.  The  greater  part  of  these  leaves  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
fifth  century ;  others,  the  writing  of  which  resembles  the  fragments 
of  the  Gospels  commonly  denoted  by  the  letters  1.  N.  F,  appear  to 
belong  to  uie  sixth  century.^  Two  of  the  leaves  of  the  Acts,  in 
which  the  writing  is  across  the  page  and  partially  accented,  and  also 
a  third  of  the  Acts  written  in  an  oblong  uncial  character,  bear  marks 
of  the  seventh  century.  But  I  doubt  whether,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  leaves  of  the  Acts  just  specified,  the  fragments  difier  as  to 
the  goodness  of  the  text  So  great  is  the  agreement  of  these 
palimpsest  fragments  with  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  Codices 
of  the  New  Testament  A«  B.  C.  D.,  that  they  may  clidm  to  take  a 
place  amongst  them.  This  may  be  shown  by  a  few  examples.  In 
1  Cor.  XV.  54 — ^xvL  7.  in  ver.  54.  the  reading  of  A.  C*  17.  rifv  oBor- 
vaaiav  is  confirmed ;  also  these  fragments  in  the  same  passage  omit 
with  C*  64.  71.  Td  <f>0aprop  tovto  evBvcnjrai  a(f)0ap.  xal:  they  agree 
three  times  with  B.  D.*  in  exhibiting  the  form  veueos.  With  this 
form  others  that  are  similarly  written  may  be  compared  in  these 
verses,  as  found  in  this  palimpsest,  ^sw&rdai,  afisratceivrjToi,  Xoysia?, 
nrsifuvfo.  In  ver.  55.  vueo9  and  lUvrpov  are  found  in  the  same  order 
as  they  are  in  B.  C.  17. 64. 71. ;  there  is  also  twice  the  reading  davare 
with  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G-  39.  67.**  In  ver.  2.  there  is  the  reading 
aafffidrov  with  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  P.  G.  17.  109.  (marg.^;  also  in  the 
same  place  it  stands  alone  with  B.  in  reading  &r^  iav ;  and  it  has 
8voSa>&ii  with  A.  C.  K.  and  some  cursive  copies.  It  also  confirms  the 
readings  obs  idv,  a^iov  17,  (Kirll^to  ydp^  iirirpiy^,  which  are  maintained 
by  several  uncial  MSS.  and  by  many  others.  Also  in  xv.  53.  it 
alone  has  rtfv  adava^alop,  which  agrees  well  with  the  same  reading, 
found  in  ver.  54.  in  this  MS.  as  well  as  in  A.  C*  In  ver.  58.  it  has 
Spy^  Kvplov,  in  common  with  Cod.  109.  alone,  which  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrian  witnesses.  In  xvi.  6.  it  has  irpos  vfias 
yap,  and  ver.  7.  oif  OiXco  Se,  readings  for  which  authorities  have  not 
been  found,  or  at  least  they  have  not  been  noticed.     The  character 

the  day  named,  pnt  an  end  to  the  whole  transaction.  [This  description  is  also  now  inserted 
in  his  **  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana."] 

>  [That  is,  if  the  doable  leaves  are  not  reckoned  as  two  eacL] 

*  These  fragments  on  purple  rellam  are  described  above,  p.  176.,  as  (as  there  mentioned) 
Tischendorf  now  calls  them  aU  N. 
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of  this  palimpsest  is  eu&ilar  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  to  that  which 
it  exhibits  in  this  passage  of  St  Paul's  Epistles.  Thus  John  xx.  18. 
it  confirms  arfyiXKovaOf  found  only  in  A.  B.  X. ;  ver.  19*  t^  fua 
(Tafificmav  with  only  A.  B.  L.,  and  fictdfiraL  without  awffyfiiyoi  with 
A.  B.  D.  and  three  cursive  copies;  ver.  20.  iSsi^  and  ti^i^  irXsvp. 
avrols  with  only  A.  B.  D.  In  ver.  25.  it  increases  the  authority  for 
the  reading  rlmov  instead  of  tuttov,  which  A.  has  upheld  alone  amongst 
the  uncial  MSS.^  but  which  is  commended  by  the  testimony  of  some 
fathers  and  versions.  So  also  Matt  xziv.  44,  45.  in  those  places  in 
which  the  reading  varies  it  agrees  with  B.  D.,  B.  D.  L.,  B.  L.  A., 
and  with  those  almost  alone ;  for  it  has  ^  ov  hoKslre  &pa ;  6  Kupio? 
without  avTov ;  oUereias  instead  of  Oepofmlas.  Also,  in  the  margin 
of  the  text  in  the  Grospels  the  Ammonian  sections  are  noted ;  but, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  the  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  rescriptus,  without  the 
Eusebian  oanons. 

'^  Hitherto  eleven  codices  of  the  New  Testament  of  about  an  equal 
age  have  been  known  (A  B.  C.  D.  P.  Q.  T.  Z.,  E.  of  the  Acts,  D. 
and  H.  of  St  Paul's  Episdes):  of  which^w  (P.  Q.  T.  Z.  H.)  com- 
prise less  than  our  fragments,  and /our  (C.  P.  Q.  Z.)  are  also  palimp- 
sests." 

This  account  of  TischendorTs  of  his  own  MS.  is  a  sufficient 
general  description  of  these  valuable  fragments:  it  is,  however,  by 
oversight  that  he  has  spoken  of  P.  and  Z.  as  containing  less  than 
this  newly  discovered  palimpsest;  for  there* are  forty-three  of  the 
ancient  leaves  of  P.  extant,  and  thirty-two  of  Z. ;  while  of  this 
Codex  Tischendorfianus  (formed  of  more  than  one  ancient  MS.) 
there  are,  on  no  computation,  more  than  twenty-eight  (The  Codex 
Kitriensis,  noticed  above,  is  also  a  palimpsest  of  similar  age,  con- 
taining more  than  this.) 

Tischendorf  has  proposed  to  call  this  valuable  MS.  1. 1  and  though 
in  the  Gospels  there  would  be  no  great  inconvenienee  (as  the  Codex 
Cottonianus  may  be  more  suitably  cited  with  the  Vienna  fi-agment 
as  N.V,  yet  in  the  Epistles  it  woiUd  involve  inconvenient  changes  of 
notation :  there  can  be  no  difficulty  or  confusion  if  II.  is  used  as  its 
designation,  as  it  stands  in  Tischendorf 's  list  thus  marked. 

These  fragments  have  been  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Sacra,  1855.  In  some  parts  they  are  difficult  to  read,  so  that 
there  may  be  some  doubt  felt  in  parts  as  to  what  the  buried  writing 
actually  is.   In  the  printed  edition  there  are  oversights  and  omissions. 


CHAP.  XV- 

MSS.  OF  THE  MOST  ANCDBNT  CLASS,  WHICH  DO  NOT  CONTAIK  THE   GOSPELS. 

Those  MSS.  and  fragments  of  the  more  ancient  class  have  now  to 
be  described  which  do  not  contain  the  Oospels  or  any  part  of  them. 

>  That  is,  there  wonld  be  no  inconrenience  in  the  Gospels,  if  L,  as  cited  hitherto,  should 
not  be  confounded  with  this  MS. :  this  is  a  reason  for  some  difference  being  made  in  the 
Gospels  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  N.  Test. 
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E.  Codex  Laubiakus.  —  This  is  a  MS.  of  the  book  of  Acts  in 
Gr^ek  and  Latin ;  in  which  the  text  is  defective  &om  chap.  xxvi.  29. 
to  zxviii.  26.  The  arrangement  is  peculiar^  for  on  each  page  there 
are  two  coloninsy  the  former  of  which  contains  the  Latin ;  in  each 
line  there  is  often  but  one  word^  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  verbal 
connection  indicated  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  texts ;  some- 
times there  are  as  many  as  three  words  in  a  line ;  but  still  there  is 
noticing  to  answer  to  the  description  of  stichometry.  Wherever  an 
EuthaUan  section  b^ins,  there  is  (says  Marsh  ^)  a  similar  division 
in  this  MS.,  indicated  by  a  larger  letter  projecting  into  the  margin. 

The  Latin  text  of  tiiis  MS- has  been  called  an  ante-Hieronymian 
version;  but  Mlchaelis  very  properly  corrected  this  designation 
(which  he  had  himself  previously  employed),  calling  it  instead  "  one 
of  those  versions  which  differ  from  Jerome's  edition."^  For  the 
importance  of  this  MS.  depends  in  great  measure  in  a  right  appre* 
hension  of  its  Latin  text,  to  which  it  was  once  thought  that  the 
Greek  had  been  conformed.  The  Latin  text  contains  many  pecu- 
liarities and  additions,  and  as  these  are  also  (of  course)  found  in  the 
Greek  column,  it  was  thought  that  tiiej  must  be  translations  from 
the  Latin  and  adaptations  of  the  original.  But  a  more  thorough 
examination  led  to  tiie  manifest  conclusion  that  the  peculiarities  had 
originated  in  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  was  conformed  to  it,  and 
not  vice  versd;  so  that  even  though  such  readings  are  not  genuine, 
they  cannot,  as  to  their  origin,  be  attributed  to  Latinizinffy  which 
was  once  so  commonly  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  much 
tiiat  was  not  easy  to  be  explained  Woide  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
Codex  Alexandnnus  has  discussed  the  supposed  Latinizing  of  this 
MS.  with  much  ability ;  and  so  convincingly,  that  Michaelis,  who 
had  long  held  the  contrary  opinion,  was  thoroughly  satisfied.  The 
passage  on  which  MichaeliB  had  rested  as  being  the  clearest  proof  of 
Latinizing  was  Acts  iv,  32.,  where  after  the  words  teal  '^vxh  f^i<* 
there  is  the  addition  teal  ovk  9fu  ytopurfkbs  h  ainols  t^9  ;  in  the  same 
place  in  the  Codex  Bezs  is  added  kcIX  om  9}v  iiojcpta^s  iv  ainols 
oiSs^la.  These  Michaelis  had  supposed  to  be  two  different  Greek 
translations  of  an  addition  which  had  originated  in  the  Latin :  but 
in  these  MSS.  tiie  Latin  of  tiiis  place  is  as  difierent  as  the  Greek; 
for  the  Cod.  Laudianus  has  et  non  erat  separatio  in  eis  ulla,  while  in 
Cod.  Bez8B  it  stands  et  non  erat  aceusatio  in  eis  ulla ;  the  latter  of 
these  renderings  showinff  that  it  is  a  non-intelligent  version  from 
the  Greek  of  the  same  MS.  ^'  Nee  fuit  inter  illos  discrimen  uUum," 
is  the  form  in  which  this  addition  had  been  cited  by  Cyprian. 
Woide's  examination  of  other  passages  in  this  MS.  is  very  valuable 
and  very  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  see  how  accuracy  with 
regard  to  critical  facts  ma^  be  arrived  at. 

The  history  of  this  MS.  is  partiy  made  up  from  facts  and  partly 
from  conjectures  possessed  of  more  or  less  probability.  It  haj9  been 
supposed  that  it  was  written  in  the  Westf  nrom  the  fact  of  the  Greek 
b^Bg  subjoined  to  the  Latin  version ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

*  Translatioxi  of  MichaeliB,  ii.  748.  '  Introdoctioii,  il  269. 
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forms  termed  Alexandrian  and  fihe  similar  orthography^  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  East.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
written  in  some  country  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  both  were  used ; 
if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna  might  be 
suggested,  or  some  other  place  in  which  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  continued  in  the  West.  The  uncial  letters  are  large  and 
rather  rough;  there  are  no  accents  or  breathings;  and  the  con- 
tractions are  such  as  may  be  found  in  other  very  ancient  copies. 
The  probable  date  seems  to  be  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  fragment  (the  wlioU  of  which  was 
printed  by  Wetstein)  of  an  edict  of  Flavins  Pancratius  Sovf  2a/}- 
hivui9\  hence  some  have  thought  that  the  MS.  was  written  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia ;  the  only  conclusion,  however,  that  is  warranted 
is  that  the  MS.  had  been  in  that  island  at  some  time  during  the 
period  that  it  was  governed  by  duces,  Justinian  (Hi^  says)  ap* 
pointed  a  dux  SardinuB  in  534,  and  after  749  the  office  became 
extinct,  so  that  it  is  to  part  of  that  interval  we  must  ascribe  the 
deposit  of  thi?  MS.  in  that  island.  The  writing  of  this  edict  is  so 
different  from  the  MS.  itself,  that,  although  the  kind  of  hand  existed 
in  some  form  (the  epistoloffraphic)  at  the  same  time  as  the  uncial,  it 
can  hardly  be  thought  but  that  the  text  is  considerably  anterior  to 
the  addition  of  Flavins  Pancratius ;  this  confirms  the  belief  that  it 
may  rightly  be  placed  in  the  sixth  century. 

Mill  noticed  that  the  peculiar  readings  of  this  MS.  wonderfully 
accord  with  those  of  the  Greek  copy  to  which  Venerable  Bede  re- 
ferred in  his  Expositio  Actuum  Apostolorum  retractatcu  Wetstein, 
adopting  the  remark  of  Mill,  sought  to  prove  that  this  was  the  very 
same  MS.  Michaelis,  quoting  the  words  of  Bede,  thought  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  his  Greek  copy  did  not  stand  in  opposition  to 
all  the  Latin  authorities  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  but  he  adds 
that  this  MS.  contains  all  the  seventy-four  recidings  quoted  by  Bede : 
it  is  thus  not  improbable  that  the  MSS.  are  identical ;  for  it  that  is 
not  the  case,  then  the  one  must  be  just  the  same  as  the  other  as  to 
text.  It  is  thus  probable  that  this  MS.  had  been  brought  to  this 
countnr  by  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century :  we  know  that  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Greek  MSS.  were  brought 
to  England  by  Theodorus  of  Tarsus,  when  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  As  to  its  subsequent  history  for  many  ages 
nothing  is  known  even  conjecturally.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  the  property  of  Archbishop  Laud  (from  whom  it  takes  its  name\ 
and  by  nim  it  was  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  it  is 
now  preserved.  Headings  taken  from  it  were  given  in  the  editions 
of  Fell  (1675)  and  of  Mill  (1707).  In  1715  Heame  pubUshed  at 
Oxford  the  text  of  this  MS.S  to  which  subsequent  critical  editors 

>  Acta  Apostolonim  Gnoco-LatiDe,  Litteris  Majoscnlis.  E  Ckxlice  Laadiano  Charac- 
teribas  uncialibus  exarato,  et  in  Bihiiotheca  Bodlejana  adserrato,  Descripsit  ediditque 
Tho.  Hearniiu  A.M.  Oxoniensis,  Qai  et  Sjnnbolain  Apoetolonun  ex  eodem  CocUce 
snbjanxit  Oxonil,  £  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  mdccxy.  Snmptibus  editorU.  Sto.  (pp. 
xU.  and  320.)  With  a  facsimile  of  the  text  of  the  MS.,  and  the  Apostle's  Creed  also 
engrared.    Only  120  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed,  tho  original  price  being  ten 
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have  in  general  been  indebted  for  the  readings  of  this  valuable  codex. 
The  scarcity  of  the  impression  has,  however,  caused  the  text  of  this 
MS-  to  be  far  less  known  than  was  desirable.  Its  importance  in 
the  question  of  the  Latinizing  of  Greek  MSS.  is  very  great,  and 
thus  it  is  a  most  valuable  witness  to  the  character  and  claims  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  as  not  having  been  corrupted  from  a 
version. 

The  following  facsimile  of  the  writing  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  is 
from  Acts  vii.  2. : — 


6eus 


aAe\4>oi 


CA.O 


uisus  eST     U3  cj) 


MOST7RO 


Tcon] 

HKiCD 


shtUingt  each.  The  scarcity  of  these  copies  has  too  much  hindered  them  from  being  in 
the  hands  of  critical  students.  Mr.  Hoiae  mentions  that  in  1810  a  copy  was  sold  at  the 
auction  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Heath's  library  for  thirteen  pounds  two  shillings,  and  that  another 
was  sold  at  the  aaction  of  Mr.  Groagh's  library  for  twenty  pounds.  The  writer  has  seen 
yarions  copies  sold  at  book-auctions  at  ftom  six  to  eight  pounds ;  his  own  copy  was  pro- 
cured for  fiye  guineas  and  a  hidf,  being  the  price  at  which  it  was  marked  in  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Stewart,  11.  King  William  St.  West  Strand.  The  writer  may  be  allowed  in 
this  place  to  express  the  obligations  which  he  owes  to  Mr.  Stewart,  not  only  for  much 
itecwate  mformatkm  on  sacred  bibliography,  and  for  pams  that  he  has  taken  in  procuring 
for  liim  ran  works  of  importance  for  his  critical  studies,  but  also  for  the  aid  which  he 
has  afforded  him  at  yarious  times  during  many  years  in  lending  him  yaluable  works 
which  he  was  unable  to  purchase,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  room. 
Eyery  student  will  feel  how  fully  tuch  obligations  desenre  ample  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. 
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Thus  in  common  types  with  a  literal  version :  — 


Ad  ille  ait 

Oae  £«a 

And  he  said 

UIRI 

ANAPE2 

MEN 

FRATIUSS 

AAEA40I 

BBBTHHKK 

ET  FATRES 

KAI  nATEPEE 

AND  FATHERS 

AUDITB 

AK0Y2ATE 

HEARKEN 

DEUS 

oei 

THE  GD 

GLORIAE 

THE  AOff  fiS 

OF  GLORY 

TJI8US  EST 

-   o«eH 

APPEARED 

PATBI 

Tonpi 

UNTO  THE  FTHER 

NOSTBO 

EMQN 

OF  US 

ABKAHAE. 

ABPAAM. 

ABRAHA3C 

D.  (in  St  Paul's  Epistles.)  Codex  Clabomontanus,  itf  Ihe 
BibliotUque  du  Roi  at  Paris  (No.  107.>— This  is  a  MS.  with 
Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages^  containing  the  fourteen  Pauline 
Epistles,  with  a  few  hiatus ;  most  of  which  have  been  supplied  at 
yarious  dates.  In  the  order  of  the  books  the  Epistle  to  the  Golos* 
sians  stands  before  that  to  the  Philippians ;  and  Hebrews  (as  in  other 
fVestem  documents)  after  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  indeed,  a  list  of 
books  and  the  enumeration  of  the  ort^ol  which  they  respectively 
contain,  is  interposed.  This  circumstance  has  led  some  apparently  to' 
consider  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  from  a  subsequent  himd ; 
but  that  is  olearly  not  the  case,  although  the  same  scribe  may  have 
written  it  at  a  later  period :  the  handwriting  is  most  certainly  the 
same. 

This  MS.  is  stichometrically  arranged,  with  twenty-one  lines  on 
almost  every  page :  both  the  Grreek  and  the  Latin  texts  proceeded 
from  the  same  hand.  The  cifcations  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
written  in  red  in  every  part  except  the  Epislic  to  the  Hebrews.^ 

This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century ;  tiie  text,  how- 
ever, being  much  more  ancient  than  that  age.  Where  the  MS.  was 
written  is  wholly  uncertain,  except  that  it  may  seem  as  though,  from 
the  scribe  having  been  a  Greek  and  (probably)  unacquainted  with 

*  Currency  was  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  bj  a 
later  hand  through  the  statement  given  by  Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  727. ;  who» 
after  mentioning  the  position  of  this  Epistle  in  the  arrangement,  continaes,  **To  this  may 
be  adOed,  what  neither  Simon  nor  Wetstein  have  noted,  that  this  Epistle  is  written  even 
hy  a  later  hand,  and  was  therefore  wholly  excluded  from  the  canon  by  the  original 
writer  of  the  manuscript.  This  I  mention  on  the  authority  of  Uie  same  person  whom  I 
quoted  before."  Iliis  anonymous  informant  is  described  as  "  a  friend  who  has  examined 
the  MS.**  In  opposition  to  this,  Tischendorf,  who  has  collated  almost  every  ancient  MS. 
of  the  N.  Test,  is  decided  in  his  judgment  that  both  are  from  the  same  hand  ;  and  so  is 
the  present  writer,  whose  experience  in  the  collation  of  MSS.  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  Tischendorf,  but  who  had  so  inlly  believed  the  statement  of  Marsh  that  he  thought 
it  needful,  besides  making^  the  facsimile  which  Tischendorf  has  caused  to  be  lithographed, 
to  trace  some  lines  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  justification  of  his  rejection  of  the 
opinion  of  Marsh. 
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Laiin^  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  East ;  bat  even  if  that  was  the 
case>  the  exemplar  from  which  it  was  taken  appears  to  have  been 
western ;  for  uie  Latin  text  is  a  fxetty  fidthiul  representative  of 
this  fonn  a£  the  Qreek.  It  is,  however,  more  like  a  translation  than 
the  Latin  which  accompanies  the  Greek  of  the  Codex  Bezie  or  of 
the  Codex  Laudianus.  Few  MSS.  (if  any)  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  so  many  correctors.  The  origmal  writer  made  several 
alterations;  then  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  was  corrected  (in  the 
seventh  century  apparently)  b^  the  first  reviser.  Two  others  (who 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  their  handwriting)  made  a 
few  changes :  one  of  these  seems  to  have  only  touched  the  Greek 
text.  But  the  fourth  corrector  made  the  most  alterations ;  he  went 
over  the  whole  of  the  text,  adding  the  breathings  and  accents  to  the 
Ghreek,  and  erasing  whatever  displeased  him.  l£s  writing  is  the  most 
clearly  disceniible  of  all  the  revisers,  by  the  sharp  narrow  letters  in 
ink  still  tolerably  black,  looking  like  the  uncial  characters  of  the 
ninth  century  or  later.  His  changes  of  the  text  are  more  than  ttoo 
thovLsand.  Besides  these  four  correctors,  other  hands  may  be  traced 
as  having  made  occasional  alterations ;  one  of  these,  comparatively 
recenty  has  restored  in  several  places  the  original  reading  (or  what 
seemed  to  this  corrector  to  be  such)  which  had  been  previously 
altered. 

The  modem  history  of  this  MS.  commences  with  the  mention 
which  Theodore  Beza  makes  of  it  when  in  his  possession.  He  says 
that  he  procured  it  from  Clermont  in  the  diocese  of  Beanvaisy  and 
hence  it  received  the  name  which  he  gave  it,  Claromontanus. 
Wetstein,  who  chose  to  accuse  Beza  of  having  given  a  wholly  in- 
correct account  of  the  history  of  his  MSS.,  conjectured  that  this 
Codex  had  been  taken  from  the  monastery  of  Cluny  when  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Swiss,  and  that  Beza's  other  MS.  (the  Codex 
Bezie)  had  come  from  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and  that  he  had  by 
accident  or  dengn  confounded  the  MSS.  and  the  two  places  in 
France  of  the  name  of  Clermont.  These  conjectures  are  wholly 
unimportant  as  far  as  this  MS.  itself  is  concerned.  How  long  it 
remained  in  the  library  from  which  it  passed  into  Beza's  hands  is  of 
course  wholly  unknown.  After  Beza's  death  this  MS.  passed  into 
the  library  of  the  brothers  Jacques  and  Pierre  du  Puy ;  the  former 
of  whom  was  librarian  to  the  king  of  France :  he  died  in  1656, 
and  previous  to  that  year  (by  purchase)  the  MS.  was  deposited  in 
the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi. 

Tn  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  thirty-five  leaves  were 
cut  out  of  thu  MS.  and  sold  by  John  Aymon ;  all  of  these  except 
one  were  purchased  in  England  by  the  bibliographical  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  was  wholly  unaware  of  their  histoiiy.  jHie  remaining 
leaf  was  sold  in  Holland,  and  Stosch,  who  had  purchased  it,  returned 
it  to  its  proper  place  in  1720.*  The  portion  bought  by  Lord  Oxford 
was  restored  in  1729,  and  it  still  remains  in  a  separate  volume  in  its 

>  On  this  leaf  is  now  written  **  FemUet  rettvoyide  HcOandenar  Mr,  Stoteh,   Man  1720." 
The  name  of  this  person  has  often  been  incorrectly  copied  otoseh 
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English  bindings  with  an  inscripiion  commemorating  its  restoration.^ 
It  was,  indeed,  stated  publicly  in  print  in  the  beginning  of  1850 
that  this  portion  had  been  again  stolen  from  'he  Bibliothdque,  but 
the  writer  found,  on  examination  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  at 
the  place,  that  this  was  wholly  a  mistake,  and  that  the  book  was 
quite  safe  just  as  he  had  seen  it  in  1849.  But  as  the  leaf  which 
Stosch  had  returned  still  remained  loose,  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  dishonest  hands  which  have  done  too  much  injury  to  that  library, 
the  present  writer  caused  it  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  to  guard  against 
any  such  misfortune. 

Beza  made  some  critical  use  of  this  MS.;  it  was  also  examined  in 
some  places  by  John  Morinus;  and  readings  extracted  from  it  are 

fiven  by  Walton  (as  sent  to  Archbishop  Usher  by  the  brothers  du 
^uy)  and  by  Curcellseus,  and  after  them  by  MilL  In  1715  and 
the  following  year  Wetstein  collated  the  MS.,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  time  that  this  was  done  throughout.'  Griesbach 
examined  it  during  his  literary  visit  to  Paris,  and  he  gives  in  his 
SymbolsB  Critical  corrections  of  some  of  Wetstein's  citations;  he 
also  took  some  pains  to  determine  who  the  difierent  correctors  were 
as  to  the  order  in  which  they  exercised  their  skill  on  this  MS.  In 
r^ent  time  it  was  entirely  transcribed  by  Tischendorf ;  and  the 
results  of  his  examination  were  first  given  in  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  in  1849.  In  uiat  year,  previously  to  the 
publication  of  this  edition  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  had  collated 
the  whole  of  the  MS.,  distinguishing,  as  far  as  seemed  practicable, 
the  corrections  of  the  different  hands.  In  1850  he  again  examined 
the  MS.,  comparing  the  readings  noted  by  Tischendorf  with  his 
own  collations,  so  as  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  with  regard  to  the 
original  writing  and  tiie  corrections  and  erasures.  The  results  of  all 
this  comparison  were  communicated  to  Tischendorf,  and  in  1852 
there  appeared  his  facsimile  edition  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts.  Sabatier  had  indeed  published  tiie  latter,  but  without  suffi* 
cient  exactitude. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  MS.  have  objected,  that  as 
it  has  been  altered  so  many  times,  it  must  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  original  readings.  To  this  it  may  be  sufficientiy  answered,  that, 
though  difficulty  it  is  quite  possible;  and  that  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles  in  their  separate  examinations  of  the  several  thousands  of 
corrections  and  erasures,  differed  in  hardly  a  single  case  respecting 
the  original  reading',  even  though  as  to  the  later  changes  (in  so  vast 
a  number)  they  varied  several  times  in  judgment. 

This  MS.  is  thoroughly  Wetstein  (in  Griesbach's  sense  of  the  term) 

*  Foreig:Derg  who  do  not  understand  English  titles  (especiaUy  as  described  in  French) 
have  thought  that  there  mnst  be  some  mistake  in  seeing  the  restorer  of  these  leaves 
designated  as  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  Milord  d" Oxford  et  Mortimer^  and  as 
Milord  dOafort^  Seigneur  An^ois. 

'  The  part  which  was  then  severed  firom  the  MS.  was  collated  for  Wetstein  by  Nien- 
wenhnis  of  Amsterdam :  this  was  done  apparently  thirty^  or  more  years  after  the  time 
when  Wetstein  had  carried  on  his  own  collations  at  Paris. 

'  See  as  to  a  few  points  of  difference,  **  Historical  Account  of  the  Printed  Text/* 
p.  164. 
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in  its  text.  Its  importance  in  connection  with  other  very  ancient 
documents  is  very  greats  and  oPten  it  has  a  kind  of  determining 
value  when  A.  B.  C.  differ  amongst  themselves :  there  are  passages  in 
which  it  accords  with  B.  in  maintaining  readings  which  are  the  best 
attested  by  the  ancient  versions  and  early  citations.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Codices  Grseco-Latini,  it  was  charged  with  Latinizing^  and 
thus  it  was  some  time  before  it  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserved.  It  is^  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  extant : 
none  of  the  texts  published  by  Tischendorf  is  so  important  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  palimpsest  Codex  Ephraemi  (C). 

E.  (in  St.  PauFs  Epistles)  Codex  San-germanensis,  now  at 
St.  Petersburg. — This  MS.  is  described  in  this  place,  not  as  possess- 
ing a  claim  on  the  ground  either  of  antiquitg  or  importance,  but 
simply  because  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  Coaex  Claromontanus  just 
mentioned;  and  therefore  it  will  be  best  considered  in  juxtaposition. 
Like  its  archetype  it  is  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  both  are  written 
in  uncial  letters,  exhibiting  that  kind  of  general  resemblance  which 
may  easily  result  from  imitation.  It  is  probably  not  older  than  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  peculiarity  of  this  MS.  is,  that  it  was 
copied  from  the  Codex  Claromontanus  after  that  MS.  had  received 
some  of  the  corrections  of  the  later  hands ;  so  that  the  scribe  of  this 
has  confused  readings,  and  has  introduced  in  places  partly  what 
belonged  to  the  one  and  partly  what  was  introduced  by  the  other. 
Instances  of  this  were  given  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  such  as 
prove  that  the  writer  was  too  ignorant  to  have  any  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  what  he  was  writing.  A  MS.  such  as  this  has  of 
course  no  independent  value  as  a  witness;  its  only  importance  seems 
to  be  that  it  shows  the  condition  of  the  arche^^e  from  which  it  was 
taken  at  the  time  when  it  was  made.  This  MS.  is  now  defective  in 
part  of  the  eighth  and  eleventh  of  Romans,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  from  Heb.  xii.  8.  to  the  end. 

It  was  long  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Germain  des  Prez  at 
Paris ',  (whence  it  takes  its  name) ;  but  when  much  of  that 
monastery  was  burned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  (having 
been  converted  by  the  republicans  into  a  saltpetre  manufactory), 
and  the  MSS.  in  general  transferred  to  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi, 
this  and  some  others  disappeared  for  a  time,  but  it  came  to  light 
again  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  kept  in  the  Imperial  library.' 

'  Manh  says,  "  There  is  another  more  ancient  Codex  San-germanensis  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  has  never  been  collated.  It  is  probabljr  onlj  a  fragment,  as  it  contains  no 
more  than  thirteA  leares,  bat  is  supposed  bj  Montfaucon  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  fifth 
centniy.**  (Notes  to  Michaelis,  ii  p.  785.)  liuB  seems  to  be  the  same  MS.  as  the  Coislin 
fragments  (with  the  number  of  leaves  not  quite  accuratelj  stated)  next  described  (H). 
It  18  important  to  ascertain  what  MSS.  are  meant  when  thej  are  spoken  of  thus  indefi- 
nitely as  unknown  or  uncoUated.  The  Coislin  MSS.  were  deposit^  at  St  Oennain  des 
Prez  up  to  the  time  of  the  destructive  fire. 

'  It  was  purchased  at  Paris  by  a  Russian  nobleman  named  Dnbrowsky ;  and  in  1805 
it  was  identified  by  Matthsei  as  being  the  same  MS.  that  had  been  known  as  the  Codex 
San-germanensis:  thus  the  stoiy  that  it  was  tUAsa  by  the  Russians  when  at  Paris  in  1814 
or  1815  is  a  mere  fancy  or  fiction. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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H.  (of  St.  Paul's  Epistles).  Fbagmenta  Coisliniaka  (No. 
ecu.). — Of  this  MS.  fourteen  leaves  only  have  been  preserved;  they 

are  written  stichometrically,  with  a  subscription  (see  p.  85.)  referring 
to  a  comparison  with  the  copy  at  Ca&sarea  written  by  the  hand  of 
Pamphilus  himself:  this  maj/  have  been  copied  from  another  MS.  on 
which  this  was  noted ;  but  the  MS.  itself  is  almost^  if  not  quite, 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Euthalius^  from  whom  this  subscription 

Proceeded.  Montfaucon  places  it  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century; 
?ischendorf  in  the  latter.  The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large 
and  square :  when  rather  faded  the  whole  (except  the  subscriptions 
written  in  vermillion)  was  gone  over  again,  most  coarsely,  by  a 
corrector  who  reblackened  the  letters  in  such  a  manner  as  thoroughly 
to  destroy  their  elegance.  Montfaucon  published  the  text  of  these 
fragments  in  1715  in  his  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana :  a  few  corrections 
of  the  text  thus  given  have  been  stated  by  Tischendorf. 

These  fourteen  leaves  were  used  at  Mount  Athos  in  1218  as  part 
of  the  covers  of  another  book;  the  rest  of  the  MS.  had  probably 
either  perished  previously,  or  else  it  was  then  destroyed  in  a  similar 
manner.  After  the  fire  at  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  twelve  leaves  only 
were  found ;  the  other  two  however  were  at  length  known  to  have 
been  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  are  described  amongst 
the  MSS.  of  the  Bussian  Imperial  Library. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

LATBB  UNCIAL  MSS.  OF  PECCLIAB  IMPORTAKCS. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  next  require  consideration,  which,  though 
in  offe  they  stand  amongst  the  later  unciak,  accord  in  text  with  the 
more  ancient  copies. 

L.  Codex  Begius  ;  62.  (so  numbered  amoi^  the  MSS.  of  the 
Biblioth^que  du  Roi  or  Imp€riale  at  Paris).  This  MS.  was  used 
partially  by  Kobert  Stephens,  who  denoted  it  i;,  as  being  the  eighth 
of  the  codices  collated  for  his  lai^e  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(1550).  Since  the  time  of  Stephens  many  others  have  examined  or 
collated  this  MS.  Wetstein  was  peculiarly  inaccurate  in  his  col- 
lation, or  else  the  extracts  which  he  made  were  printed  (nearly  forty 
years  afterwards)  with  great  want  of  exactitude.  Griesbach  collated 
the  greater  part  of  the  MS.  with  considerable  care ;  mad  at  length 
the  whole  was  transcribed  by  Tischendorf,  and  published  in  his 
Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita  (Leipsic  1846):  the  text  of  this  MS. 
forms,  in  fact,  the  most  important  and  valuable  part  of  that  work. 

This  MS.  contains  the  four  Gospels;  a  few  leaves  only  being  lost: 
the  defects  are  Matt.  iv.  22 — v.  14.,  xxviii.  17.  to  the  end ;  Mark  x. 
16 — 30.,  XV.  2 — 20.;  John  xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  The  letters  are 
upright  and  compressed ;  each  page  contains  two  columns ;  accents 
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occor^  but  they  are  often  very  inaccurately  placed.  There  are 
yarious  marks  of  punctuation ;  but  there  is  no  system  observed  in  the 
pauses  or  divisions  indicated.  The  usual  contractions  are  founds  as 
well  as  some  others ;  mistakes  in  orthography^  omissions  of  lettera, 
&c.  are  frequent.  The  rtrXot,  Ammonian  sections^  Eusebian  canons, 
and  indications  of  ecclesiastical  lessons,  are  given  in  this  MS.,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  later  uncials.  Tischendorf  attributes  this 
MS.  to  the  eighth  century ;  Griesbach,  Hug,  and  other  critics,  to 
the  ninth ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  date. 

The  value  of  this  MS.  is  not,  however,  to  be  estimated  from  its 
date,  nor  firom  the  orthographical  accuracy  of  its  execution:  the 
character  of  its  text  speaks  for  itself  to  all  who  compare  the  readings 
with  those  of  the  other  ancient  MSS. ;  for  in  spite  of  all  the  incom- 
petence of  the  copyist  he  has  preserved  readings  in  this  MS.  which 
are  only  found  in  a  few  other  documents — those,  however,  being  the 
most  ancient  and  valuable.  It  has  been  thought  that  Egypt  was  the 
country  in  which  it  was  written,  partly  from  the  Alexandrian  forms 
(which  in  themselves  prove  nothing,  though  in  other  parts  they 
might  hardly  have  been  found  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century),  and 
partly  from  the  supposition  that  the  scribe  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  he  was  writing.  It  is  evident  that  the 
MS.  from  which  this  was  copied  was  one  into  which  several  correc- 
tions had  been  introduced ;  and  thus  it  seems  that  some  things  in  the 
text  of  this  were  inserted  &om  the  margin  of  the  archetype. 

X.  Codex  Monacensis. — This  MS.  is  now  in  the  University 
Library  at  Munich  (having  formerly  belonged  to  Ingoldstadt,  and 
afterwards  to  Landshut).  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  various 
defects.  They  now  stand  John,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew ;  but  before 
the  beginning  of  John  there  are  two  injured  and  blackened  leaves, 
containing  part  of  Matthew,  from  vi.  3.  to  ver.  10.  The  text  of  the 
Gospels  (except  that  of  Mark)  is  interspersed  with  a  commentary 
taken  from  Chrysostom  and  others.  The  text  is  in  small  upright 
uncial  letters,  which,  though  some  of  them  are  compressed,  seem  as 
if  they  were  partial  imitations  of  those  used  in  very  early  copies. 
The  commentary,  however,  which  stands  continuously  in  the  same 
columns  as  the  text,  is  in  cursive  letters ;  and,  from  the  arrangement, 
the  whole  must  be  of  the  same  age.  It  all  belongs  probably  to  the 
tenth  century.  Each  page  of  this  MS.  contains  two  columns ;  there 
are  no  divisions  such  as  rrrXot;  and  no  mark  of  its  having  been  in- 
tended (as,  indeed,  the  arrangement  would  almost  preclude)  for 
Church  use.  Some  of  the  readings  of  this  MS.  were  communicated 
by  Dobrowsky  to  Griesbach,  who  therefore  gave  it  a  place  in  his  list. 
Scholz  collated  it,  but  with  very  little  exactness ;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently collated  (independently)  by  Tischendorf  and  by  Tregelles. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  commonly  ancient.  The  interspersed  com- 
mentary may  sometimes  have  affected  the  readings ;  but  that  this  is 
not  uniformly  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  commentary 
has  sometimes  a  reading  wholly  different  from  that  in  the  text    Tiie 

commentary  does,  however^  prove  the  absence  or  the  contrary  of 
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particular  passoffes.     Some  of  the  porticMQs  in  which  this  MS.  is  now 
defective  have  been  supplied  on  paper^  and  in  a  later  hand. 

On  a  loose  leaf  in  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  memo- 
randum, showing  that  it  was  given  to  the  library  of  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Ingoldstadt»  by  Genud  Yossius,  the  provincial  superior  of 
that  order  for  Germany:  its  previous  history  appears  to  be  unknown. 
From  the  same  memorandum  it  seems  that  the  MS.  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  last  century  kept  at  Innsbruck.  (The  date  is 
CEniponti,  14  April  1757.) 

A.  Codex  Sanoallensis. — This  MS.  was  published  in  1836, 
by  Rettig,  in  a  lithographed  facsimile  edition :  previously  no  use  had 
been  made  of  its  text  for  critical  purposes.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  St  Gallen,  in  Switzerland.  It  contains  the  four  Grospels 
in  Greek  with  an  interlined  Latin  version,  written  on  vellum  in  a 
very  peculiar  character.    There  is  one  hiatus  only,  John  six.  17 — 35. 

The  words  in  the  Greek  text  are  divided  by  a  point ;  often,  how- 
ever, omitted  or  incorrectly  placed.  Frequently  initial  letters  are 
found  much  larger  than  the  others  in  the  same  line ;  and  such  letters 
are  painted  with  a  spot  of  some  colour,  by  way  of  ornament  as  it  would 
appear.  In  the  beginning  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  there  are  traces  of 
accents  and  breathiugs ;  elsewhere  they  are  not  found.  The  Latin 
text  is  not  a  later  addition  made  to  the  Greek,  but  it  proceeded 
from  the  same  writer  or  writers:  it  is  not  the  old  Latin,  nor  yet  the 
Vulgate ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Greek  text,  by  a  copyist  whose  ignorance  was  great.  In  places 
it  is  a  kind  of  construing  of  the  parte  of  the  Greek  words :  it  has 
thus  no  value  independently.  It  only  shows,  in  some  places  other- 
wise doubtful,  what  the  Greek  text  was  intended  to  be,  and  how  it 
should  be  read. 

The  margin  of  this  MS.  contains  not  only  such  sections,  &c.,  as 
were  customary,  but  also  grammatical  and  other  annotations  of 
various  kinds:  some  of  these  have  a  dogmatical  object.  It  has  been 
supposed  from  variations  in  the  handwriting  that  this  MS.  was 
written  by  different  scribes ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  all  must  have 
been  of  the  same  general  character,  of  the  same  want  of  skill,  and 
belonging,  even  as  to  their  graphic  abilities,  to  the  same  schooL 
Mistwes  of  all  kinds  are  frequent ;  and  the  omissions  of  the  article, 
and  errors  of  the  same  sort,  show  a  writer  whose  mind  and  ear  had 
no  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  Greek.  From  the 
handwriting,  especially  that  of  the  Latin  text  and  the  marginal  notes, 
it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  copyist  was  an  Irish  or  Scottish 
monk :  this  probability  is  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  MS.  closely  allied  to  this,  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (G.  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles)  contains  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pages  a  feto  lines 
in  Irish.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  infer  that  it  was 
written  in  Ireland ;  for  Irish  monks  inhabited  many  monasteries  on 
the  continent ;  and  that  of  St  Gallen  itself  was  founded  by  them : 
there  then  it  may  very  probably  have  been  written.  Whoever  com- 
pares this  MS.  with  the  Codex  Boernerianus  (as  exhibited  in  the 
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facsimiles  of  each)  would  at  once  suppose  them  to  be  closely  con- 
nected. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  notes  in  the  margin  of  each 
being  often  identical ;  and  thus  they  have  been  rightly  regarded  as 
parts  of  the  same  book.  A  farther  proof  of  this  was  found  when 
Tregelles  in  1850  compared  Rettig*s  facsimile  with  the  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus  at  Dresden ;  for  as  Rettig  has  given  all  that  the  Codex 
Sangallensis  now  contains,  there  are  several  leaves  in  lithographed 
facsimile  which  are  additions  to  the  MS.  in  a  later  hand:  several 
leaves  are  thus  prefixed  to  the  MS.  containing  other  writing ;  the  hand^ 
&C.5  was  found  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  wrote  one  leaf 
now  prefixed  and  eleven  now  at  the  end  of  Codex  Boemerianus. 
Thus  these  MSS.  once  formed  one  book  ;  and  when  separated,  some 
of  the  superfluous  leaves  with  additional  writing  attached  to  the 
former  part,  and  some  to  the  latter. 

Thus,  arguments  which  had  been  used  to  show  that  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus  belongs  to  the  ninth  century  apply  equally  to  the  Codex 
Sangallensis. 

The  claim  of  this  MS.  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  body 
of  the  later  uncials  depends  mostly  on  the  text  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
in  which  portion  there  is  a  very  frequent  adherence  to  the  best  and. 
most  ancient  authorities :  it  may  also  be  separated  from  other  MSS.  in 
the  Oospels,  as  being  part  of  the  same  book  as  G.  of  St  Paul's  Epistles. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  this  MS.  readings  which  are  found  in 
B.  and  in  but  a  few  others,  in  the  midst  of  a  text  often  showing  no 
peculiar  eoodness.  Its  origin  is  sufficiently  obscure ;  but  it  seems 
from  this  MS.  and  Codex  Boemerianus,  that  there  must  have  been, 
in  parts  at  least,  in  the  West,  a  Greek  text  current,  possessing  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own,  and  supporting  many  ancient  readings,  especially 
in  St  Paul's  Epistles  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 

F.  {of  St  Paul's  Epistles).  Codex  Augiewsis,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. — This  MS.  contains  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  in  Grreek  and  Latin ;  that  to  the  Hebrews  being  only  in  Latin. 
This  version  is  not,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  Codices  Graeco- 
Latini,  a  non-Hieronymian  translation,  for  it  is  a  very  good  copy  of 
that  of  Jerome.  The  beginning  of  this  Codex  is  defective,  so  that  it 
now  commences  in  Bom.  iiL  19.  In  a  few  places  the  Greek  text  is 
blank,  the  Latin  by  the  side  being  only  supplied.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  monastery  of  Augia  Major,  in  Switzerland,  near  Con- 
stance, whence  it  received  its  name.  Wetstein  saw  it  at  Heidelberg, 
and  collated  it  imperfectly  and  inaccurately ;  and  aft;erwards,  through 
the  information  which  he  gave,  the  celebrated  Bentley  purchased  it 
in  1718.  After  his  death,  in  1742,  it  passed  with  other  books  and 
papers  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Bichard  Bentley,  who  left  it  to 
the  college  where  it  is  now  preserved,  in  the  library  of  which  it  has 
been  deposited  ever  since  the  year  1787. 

After  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  is,  in  the  same  hand,  a 

long  extract  from  a  Latin  writer  (parts  of  which  were  published  by 

Wetstein  in  his  description  of  the  MS.) ;  and  as  this  was  supposed  to 

be  Bhabanus  Maurus,  it  was  held  that  the  MS.  could  not  be  older 
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than  the  ninlli  century.  But  as  this  is  a  mistake,  the  MS.  may  be 
well  attributed  to  the  eighth.^  The  Greek  must  have  been  copied 
from  an  exemplar  containing  an  old  text  of  the  class  which  Gries- 
bach  termed  Western.  In  miCny  respects  the  orthography  is  yery 
defective  and  barbarous,  and  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the 
Latin  column  is  of  tiie  kind  which  has  been  termed  Anglo-Saxon, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  the  West* 
Dots  are  introduced  between  many  of  the  Greek  words;  some- 
times each  word  is  thus  separated;  in  other  places  two  or  three 
are  thus  divided  off;  and  often  they  are  so  paced  in  the  Latin 
column  as  to  answer  precisely  to  their  location  m  the  Greek.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  words  are  divided  by  this  dot,  as  CTN'CTOIXIN, 
CTN'MGIMHTAI ;  and  this  too  is  found  not  only  when  some  reason 
might  be  imagined  in  the  composition  of  the  word,  but  also  in  other 
places;  thus  O'COI  stands  for  oaou  A  space  is  very  often  left  be- 
tween two  letters,  and  then  a  small  curved  line  placed  below  connects 
them  together.  These  peculiarities,  and  the  confusion  of  vowels  and 
the  use  m  one  or  two  places  of  the  Latin  P  for  the  Greek  11,  show  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  scribe  with  the  latter  language  must  have 
.been  extremely  slights  At  times,  indeed,  the  reading  of  this  MS.  is 
quite  uncertain,  for  the  writer  was  so  little  conscious  of  the  different 
value  of  the  Greek  CD  and  O  that  he  used  them  without  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  thus  we  cannot  be  certain,  when  the  use  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  letters  would  form  a  different  word,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  one  that  he  intended :  all  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases 
by  a  collator  or  critical  editor  is  to  record  what  the  MS.  does  read 
as  a  fact,  giving  information  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  testimony.  In 
general  these  orthographic  variations  may  be  passed  by  without 
notice,  because  they  do  not  affect  the  reading  of  a  passage  at  all. 

Bentiey  valued  this  MS.  highly,  and  he  intended  to  have  used  it 
as  an  authority  of  weight  in  the  Greek  Testament  which  he  proposed 
to  edit:  his  collation  of  it  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  his  other 
materials  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  had  long 
been  thought  that  Wetstein's  collation  was  both  defective  and  in- 
accurate, and  yet  it  was  not  until  1842,  a  century  aft;er  the  death  of 
Bentiey,  that  one  more  complete  was  made.  In  that  year  the  MS. 
was  thoroughly  collated  by  Tischendorf,  and  three  years  afterwards 
by  Tregelles,  who  also  collated  the  Latin  text,  which  is  far  superior 
to  that  generally  current. 

If  different  parts  of  the  Codex  Augiensis  are  compared,  it  may 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  seveial  hands  from  the  variety  in 
the  character  of  the  Greek ;  but  if  the  leaves  are  looked  at  con- 
secutively (and  not  in  the  order  in  which  some  of  them  are  vmo 
transposed),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  are  so  gradual  as  to  in- 

'  Marsh,  following  Semler,  gave  carrencj  to  the  opinion  that  the  passage  was  from 
Bhabanns  Mannis.  Tischendorf,  in  his  **  Anecdota,  Sacra  et  Profiana  "  (p.  2 1 5.  )i  cites  from 
a  note  written  in  this  MS.  respecting  the  passage  quoted,  **  imo  potius  conTeniunt  iis  que 
Camianns  Rabani  1.  d.  Pflsnitentiaram  mensnra  qui  ...  .  vixit  anno  640."  The  Rer. 
Fenton  J.  A.  Hort  states,  however,  **  Tischendorf  has  not  been  too  careful  in  his  tran- 
script of  the  note  at  the  end  of  F.  The  name  is  certainly-  *  Cwmantu  Fota*  (or  Fata) 
'  in/  and  the  omitted  word  after '  qui '  is  '  auctor*^  Thus  **  Fota  in  **  was  turned  into 
"  Kabaul" 
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dicate  the  same  hand  having  become  more  practised  (or  more  wearied) 
in  tracing  Ghreek  letters.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  which  this  country  possesses. 

The  subscription  in  the  front  of  the  last  leaf  now  pasted  to  the 
binding,  *^  Monasterium  Augis  in  Belgis  ubi  institutus  est  Goddes- 
chalcusy"  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bentlej. 

G.  (in  St  Paul's  Epistles).  Codex  Boerkesianus,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden.  It  belonged  during  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  Paul  Junius  of  Leyden,  at  whose  death 
in  1670  it  became  the  property  of  Peter  Francius ;  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books,  in  1705,  in  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Boerner, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  Kiister  first  published  readings  from 
it  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament  In  1719  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  Bentley,  who  kept  it  at  Cambridge  for  five  years.  Amongst 
his  papers  there  is  a  transcript  of  the  whole  of  this  MS.  (the  writing 
being  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  codex  itself).  He  did  not  return  it 
to  Boerner  until  he  had  made  fruitless  attempts  to  acquire  it  by 
purchase.  The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation 
arranged  interlinearly.  As  soon  as  the  readings  of  this  MS.  and  the 
Codex  Augiensis  (F.)  were  at  all  known,  it  was  suspected  that  one 
must  be  the  transcript  of  the  other ;  because,  even  though  the  col- 
lation of  neither  was  at  all  perfect  or  exact,  there  was  enough  to 
show  a  striking,  if  not  convincing,  resemblance.  And  thus  it  was 
so  much  an  established  point  in  the  minds  of  some  critics  that  F.  and 
G.  were  copied  the  one  from  the  other  (just  as  we  know  that  E.  is  a 
transcript  of  D.),  that  they  only  difiered  as  to  tohich  were  the  copy, 
forming  their  judgments  on  this  point  according  to  their  opinion  of 
the  relative  ages  of  the  documents. 

This  MS.  was  published  by  Matthaei  in  1791,  so  that  the  means  of 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  its  text  and  of  comparison  with  F.  became 
far  greater.  The  differences  between  the  two  MSS.  are  such  as  to 
show  that  the  one  is  not  a  transcript  of  the  other.  The  Latin  in 
this  is  not  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  but  a  translation  generally  de- 
pending on  and  modelled  to  the  Greek  over  which  each  word  is 
written,  as  far  at  least  as  the  copyist's  want  of  skill  admitted.  In 
every  epistle  there  is  some  variation  between  the  two  MSS.,  and  that 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  show  that  the  one  (in  either  case)  could  not  have 
been  copied  from  the  other ;  the  variations  being  just  such  in  each 
case  as  would  have  led  copyists  astray.  But  though  neither  of  these 
is  a  transcript  of  the  other,  the  relation  between  the  two  as  to  text 
is  more  close  than  could  have  been  supposed  from  the  collation  given 
by  Wetstein ;  and  thus  it  may  be  deemed  certain  that  the  Greek  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  was  a  copy  (mediate  or  immediate)  of  a  more 
ancient  codex ;  from  which  the  copyist  of  each  of  these  departed  at 
times  by  mere  error. 

The  general  description  of  the  Codex  Sangallensis  (A  of  the 
Gospels)  applies  equally  to  this  MS.,  to  which  it  was  once  joined : 
and  whatever  shows  the  history  of  the  one  will  apply  equally  to  that 
of  the  other. 

o  4 
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It  seems  as  if  the  writer  of  this  MS.  had  thought  of  subjoining  the 
apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  to  that  to  Philemon;  for  on 
the  same  page  there  is  the  heading  irpos  AeufvSrf/crfo-as  *  ofrxera^ 
enurroKT).  T\i%  epistle,  however,  is  not  added;  and  in  the  Codex 
Augiensis  this  heading  has  no  place.  After  Bom.  xiv.  23.  there  is 
a  vacant  space  in  this  MS.,  which  is  not  in  the  Codex  Augiensis. 

From  some  of  the  marginal  remarks  it  seems  as  if  the  Codex 
Boerherianus  had  been  copied  for  certiun  polemical  purposes :  thus 
in  some  places  (such  as  1  Tim.  ii.  4.)  there  is  the  note  contra 
ffoSBuTKoKtcov,  referring  no  doubt  to  the  controversj  with  Gottschalk 
in  the  ninth  century,  when  points  connected  with  grace^  predestina- 
tion, &C.  were  under  discussion.  Other  passages  are  noted  as  being 
contra  GrtBcos. 

How  little  acquaintance  the  copyist  had  with  Greek  is  shown 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  A  as  the  rouffh  breathing;  thus 
1  Tim.  iy.  2.  huiro/cpiai  for  inroxpiasu  This  smaJl  measure  of  know- 
ledge of  Greek  is  the  best  proof  how  little  ground  there  is  for 
charging  him  with  having  altered  and  rewrougnt  his  Greek  text  to 
conform  it  to  the  Latin. 

This  MS.  of  course  is  not  a  distinct  authority  from  F.  as  to  the 
readings  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles :  together ,  however,  they  are  valuable 
as  a  united  testimony  to  the  readings  of  the  ancient  and  valuable 
codex  from  which  they  must  have  al&e  sprung. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

THE  OTHEB  LATER  17NCIALS  OOmrAnONG  THE  QOSPELS. 

The  remaining  uncial  MSS.  and  fragments  require  but  a  brief 
description. 

E.  Codex  Basileeksis,  now  in  the  public,  library  at  Basle  (K. 
iv.  35.;  formerly  B.  vi.  21.)^ — This  MS.  contains  the  four  Gospels  with 
a  few  hiatus.  It  is  written  in  round,  full  uncial  letters,  one  column 
only  on  the  page,  with  the  Ammonian  sections ;  but  instead  of  the 
Eusebian  canons  there  is  a  kind  of  Harmony  of  the  Gt>spels  noted 
at  the  foot  of  each  page,  by  a  reference  to  the  parallel  sections  in 
the  other  evangelists.  This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  additions  of  a  subsequent  hand  seem  to  indicate 
that  tiiey  were  made  in  the  ninth.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly 
used  as  a  church  MS.  at  Constantinople,  and  it  may  be  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  tiie  Con- 
stantinopolitan  class  of  text  It  was  presented  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  a  monastery  in  Basle  by  Cardinal  de  Ragusio.  Wetstein 
collated  this  MS.,  and  this  was  also  done  (independently)  by 
Tischendorf,  Miiller  of  Basle,  and  Tregelles. 

F.  Codex  Bobeelii. — This  MS.  takes  its  name  from  its  former 
possessor,  John  Boreel,  ambassador  from  the  United  Provinces  to 
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King  James  I.  Soon  after  Boreel's  death,  in  1629,  some  man  of 
learnings  whose  name  is  unknown,  made  extracts  from  this  MS.  as 
far  as  Luke  x.  This  collation  was  communicated  to  Wetstein  by 
Isaac  Verburgen  in  1730.  Wetstein  could  not  ascertain  where  the 
MS.  was  in  his  time*  But  after  having  been  unknown  for  nearly 
two  centuries  it  was  discovered  in  1830  at  Amhem.  Soon  after 
this  discovery  had  been  announced  by  Prof.  Heringa,  he  made  a 
diligent  and  careful  collation  of  its  text.  Some  part  of  this  codex 
appears  to  have  been  lost  since  the  time  when  the  extracts  were 
made  which  Wetstein  used ;  so  that  Ms  citations  in  such  parts  still 
retain  their  value.  Herinm's  collation  with  a  description  and  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  appeared  in  1843,  after  his  death,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Vinke.  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  The  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large,  upright,  com- 
pressed uncials ;  it  is  written  with  two  columns  on  each  page,  with 
the  usual  indications  of  sections,  &c.,  but  without  the  Eusebian 
canons.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tenth  century :  some  have 
thought  the  ninth,  but  that  is  probably  too  early. 

G.  Codex  Seidelii  I. — ^A  MS.  of  the  fourGtespels  brought  by 
Andreas  Seidel,  with  H.,  from  the  East.  La  Croze  afterwards  pur- 
chased both  these  MSS.  and  gave  them  to  Wolf  of  Hamburg.  G. 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  contiuns  the  four  Gospels,  but 
with  several  chasms.  It  is  written  in  double  columns,  in  such 
uncial  letters  as  were  common  in  the  tenth  century.  Wolf  collated 
this  MS.  as  well  as  H.,  and  he  published  the  results  in  his  Anecdota 
GrsQca,  vol.  iii.  He  had  previously  (in  1721)  sent  a  copy  of  his  col- 
lation of  these  MSS.  to  Bentley,  and  also  a  small  piece  of  each  MS. 
as  a  specimen.  These  Ailments  are  now  amongst  Bentley's  papers 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge.^  Hiis  MS.  has  been 
recently  collated  by  Tischendorf  and  also  by  Tregelles. 

H.  Codex  Seidelii  II. — The  history  of  this  MS.  has  been 
given  as  far  as  it  is  known  in  connection  with  G.  From  the  time 
of  Woirs  death  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Ham- 
burg ;  though  from  this  fact  not  having  been  generally  known,  this 
codex  was  long  classed  amongst  lost  MSS.  It  contains  the  four 
Gospels  (conunencing  in  Matt,  xv.)  with  various  chasms.  It  is  neatly 
written  with  one  column  on  each  page ;  the  letters  apparently  being 
of  the  ninth  century.  WolTs  collation  was  very  imperfect  and 
very  incorrect,  but  no  other  was  executed  before  that  of  Tr^elles, 
who  collated  the  MS.  and  compared  WolPs  extracts  with  it  in  1850. 
Its  readings  on  the  whole  are  better  than  those  of  the  MSS.  with 
which  it  has  a  general  affinity. 

ISi  Codex  Ctpbius  (No.  63.  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Boi  at 
Paris). — This  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  takes  its  name  from  the 
place  from  which  it  was  brought  in  1637.     It  was  then  deposited 

*  See  as  to  the  cnrions  Aiffcry  of  these  firagmeDts  "Account  of  Printed  Text,*'  pp. 
159, 16a 
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in  the  library  of  Colbert,  whence  it  passed  into  its  present  locality. 
The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large,  upright,  and  compressed ; 
in  each  page  there  is  one  column ;  the  niunber  of  lines  varies  greatly 
in  some  of  the  pages,  for  occasionally  the  letters  are  very  large. 
There  is  a  pretty  frequent  insertion  of  a  point  as  a  mark  of  inter- 
punction ;  this  has  been  supposed  to  occur  at  the  end  of  an  ancient 
arl')(p9.  The  writing,  &c.  may  be  taken  as  proo&  that  the  MS.  is 
not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Wetstein  used 
readings  taken  from  this  MS.  with  no  great  accuracy;  Scholz, 
though  he  valued  it  very  highly,  collated  it  with  so  little  care  that 
his  testimony  is  worth  but  little.  The  comparison  of  the  more 
recent  independent  collations  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  leaves 
little  ground  for  doubt  as  to  its  readings.  It  was  of  some  import- 
ance to  correct  errors  previously  made,  since  this  MS.,  imdue  as  are 
some  of  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  contains 
many  good  and  valuable  readings. 

M.  Codex  Campiakus.  (No.  48.  Bibliothdque  du  Roi.)  —  This 
is  a  beautiful  little  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  double 
columns  in  very  neat  uuacial  letters.  It  was  presented  in  1 706  to 
Louis  XIY.  by  the  Abb^  des  Camps.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  tenth.  It  was 
used  by  Wetstein,  re-examined  by  Sdiolz,  copied  by  Tischendorf, 
and  collated  by  Tregelles.  It  contains  many  good  readings.  Be- 
sides the  indications  of  sections  in  the  mai^in,  there  are  also  scholia ; 
some  of  these  are  in  the  most  minute  writing.  Besides  accents  and 
breathings,  the  words  are  marked  with  a  musical  notation. 

S.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Vatican  Library  (No.  354.). 
The  subscription  says  that  it  was  written  by  Michael,  a  monk,  in  the' 
year  949  of  our  era.  This  MS.  is,  therefore,  one  by  which  the  date 
of  others  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated.  It  is  written  in  com- 
pressed uncial  letters,  rather  large  in  size,  and  such  as  would  inde- 
pendently have  been  expected  in  a  MS.  of  the  date  contained  in  the 
subscription. 

Birch  has  been  the  only  collator  of  this  Codex.  He  gave  the 
results  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  again  in 
the  YariaB  Lectiones  as  published  separately.  He  states  &at  he 
collated  the  MS.  twice  with  care.  Except  in  places  in  which  we 
have  to  judge  from  his  silencey  and  not  from  direct  testimony ^  we  can 
hardly  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  readings  of  this  copy.  The  text  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  Constantinopolitan  in  character. 

TJ.  Codex  Nanianus.  —  This  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  is  now 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  is  beautifully  and  ela- 
borately executed  with  ornaments  in  gold  and  colours.  The  letters 
are  in  general  an  imitation  of  those  used  before  the  introduction  of 
compressed  uncials ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  age  when  full  and 
round  writing  was  customary  or  natural,  so  that  the  stiffiiess  and 
want  of  ease  is  manifest     This  codex  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
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ninth  or  tenth  century.  Its  first  collator  was  Miinter^  and  Birch 
published  the  extracts  thus  communicated  to  him«  It  was  again 
collated  in  1843  by  Tischendorf,  and  in  1846  by  Tregelles.  It  con- 
tains Alexandrian  readings  in  some  places^  but  the  general  text  is 
Constautinopolitan* 

y.  Codex  Mosquensis. — In  this  MS.  there  are  the  three  first 
Gospels^  and  that  of  St.  John  as  far  as  vii.  39.,  in-  uncial  letters ; 
the  latter  Gospel  has  been  completed  by  a  later  hand  in  cursive 
letters.  The  date  of  the  earlier  portion  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  was  collated  by  Matthsei  in  1779,  and  he  states 
that  it  was  then  defective.  Matt.  v.  44 — vi.  12.,  and  ix.  18 — ^x.  1. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  found  that  it  had  received  other  injuries, 
for  MatL  xxii.  44 — ^xxiii.  35.  and  John  xxi.  10.  to  the  end,  had  also 
disappeared.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the  Library  of  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow.  Matthsei  collated  it  twice ;  and  on  his  extracts,  as  given 
in  his  Ghreek  Testament,  subsequent  editors  and  critics  have  relied. 
He  also  gave  a  facsimile  of  the  writing  of  the  MS.  The  text  is  of 
the  usual  Constantinopolitan  character. 

r.  Codex  Tisohendorfianus  IV. — Tischendorf  has  recently 
proposed  to  use  F.  as  the  designation  for  critical  purposes  of  the  MS. 
which  is  No.  IV.  in  the  catalo^e  of  those  which  he  procured  in 
1853.  No  inconvenience  need  arise  from  this  notation,  for  the 
Vatican  fragments,  denoted  F.  by  Scholz,  are  far  more  suitably 
quoted  by  the  same  designation  as  the  other  portions  of  the  same 
MS.  now  at  Vienna  and  m  the  British  Museum. 

This  MS.  is  ascribed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  ninth  century ;  it  now 
consists  of  157  leaves  of  a  large  quarto  form.  On  each  page  there 
is  one  column,  and  the  form  of  the  letters  and  general  aspect  re- 
sembles especially  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K.).  This  MS.  contains  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Liike  entire,  but  with  the  last  ten  leaves  much  injured 
by  damp :  the  Grospel  of  St  Mark  is  only  defective  from  chap.  iiL 
35 — ^yi,  20. :  of  St.  Matthew  there  are  but  a  few  leaves,  containing 
vi.  16 — 29.,  viL  26— viiL  27.,  xiL  18— xiv.  15.,  xx.  25— xxi.  19., 
xxii.  25 — xxiiL  13.,  and  of  St  John  vi.  14— viiL  3.,  xv.  24 — ^xix. 
6.  The  text  of  this  MS.  a^ees  in  general  with  that  of  the  other 
later  uncials ;  in  some  peculiar  passages  it  has  such  readings  as  are 
found  in  the  more  important  MSS.  Tischendorf  has  himself  col- 
lected this  MS.,  and  dso  (by  his  pemussion)  Tregelles  during  the 
time  that  it  was  in  England. 

A.  Codex  Tischendorfianus  III.  —  The  notation  A.  has  been 
proposed  by  Tischendorf  to  designate  the  MS.  No.  IIL  in  hiscatalogue, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  fragment  to  which 
he  had  previously  applied  this  reference  does  not  need  any  special 
notation. 

This  MS.  is  attributed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  eighth  century.  It 
consists  at  present  of  157  leaves,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Ghospels 
of  St  Luke  and  St  John,  together  with  the  subscription  to  that  of 
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St  Mark^  so  that  it  doubtless  once  included  all  the  Gospels.  In 
each  page  there  are  two  columns ;  the  uncial  letters  are  small,  neat, 
sloping,  and  compressed.  The  variety  of  reading  is  considerable,  so 
that  although  Constantinopolitan  in  its  general  character,  it  contains 
by  no  means  a  settled  text  Occasion^y  there  are  scholia  added, 
some  of  which  have  an  importance  as  affonling  eyidence  in  criticism. 
Tischendorf  collated  this  MS.  himself,  and  Tregelles  subsequently 
by  his  permission* 

Fbagments. 

O. — This  letter  was  used  by  Wetstein  and  others  to  denote  a 
fragment  of  St  Luke's  Gospels  (xviii.  11 — 13.  and  part  of  ver.  14.) 
given  to  Montfaucon  by  Anselmo  BandurL  Tischendorf,  however, 
considering  that  fragment  to  be  only  part  of  a  lectionary,  has  sub- 
stituted for  it  another  fragment 

Fragmentum  Mosquense. — Eight  leaves  containing  John  i.  1 — 4., 
XX.  10 — 13.,  15 — 17.,  20 — 24.  Four  of  the  leaves  contain  nothing 
but  repetitions  of  the  beginning  of  St  John's  Gospel.  Matthasi 
edited  these  fragments,  and  gave  a  facsimile :  they  appear  to  belong 
to  the  ninth  century.  They  belong  to  the  Library  of  the- Holy  Synod 
at  Moscow  (No.  cxx.),  having  formerly  been  attached  to  the 
binding  of  a  MS.  of  Chrysostom. 

B.  —  This  letter  was  used  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz  to  denote  a 
Tubingen  fragment  containing  John  L  38 — 50. :  Tischendorf,  how- 
ever, considered  that  fragment  to  be  only  part  of  a  lectionary,  and, 
therefore,  in  his  Greek  Testament  (1849)  he  substituted  a  Fray- 
mentum  NeapoKtantitn  rescriptum ;  of  tiiis  he  was  able  to  read  one 
page  containing  Mark  xiv.  32 — 39.  The  palimpsest  leaves  in  the 
whole  MS.  appear  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen;  the  writing  being  of 
the  eighth  century. 

The  inconvenience  of  using  letters  of  reference  to  denote  very 
small  fragments  is  shown  by  the  changes  of  notation  which  take  place 
from  time  to  time ;  for  Tisdiendorf  now  calls  the  Neapolitan  fragment 
yf\  and  he  uses  R.  to  denote  the  Codex  Nitriensis  mentioned  above, 
p.  182.  To  the  latter  arrangement  there  can  be  no  objection  if  it  be 
well  understood ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  refer  by  name  to  the 
very  small  fi-i^ments,  which  can  only  occasionally  be  cited. 

W.  (appended  to  No.  314.  in  the  Paris  Library  *). — Two  frag- 
ments of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  containing  ix.  36 — 47.  and  x.  12 — ^22. 
Tischendorf,  who  ascribes  these  two  kaves  to  the  eightii  century 
(which  seems  at  least  sufficientiy  early),  published  them  in  his 
Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,  1846. 

Y. — ^Fragments  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome  (No.  225.) ;  con- 
taining St  John  xvi.  3 — ^xix.  41.  Attributed  to  the  eighth  century 
by  Tischendorf,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita. 

6.   Codex  Tischendorfianus,  in  the  University  Library  at  Leipsic 

'  It  will  be  well  once  for  all  to  mention  that  this  library,  whether  designated  Nationale, 
Imperiale,  or  known  bj  its  old  name  Bibliothique  du  Jkoi,  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
changes  of  its  same  hare  led  to  inoonsistencj  in  the  references  to  it  on  the  part  of 
critics. 
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— Four  leaves  brought  from  the  East  hj  Tischendorf^  containing  parts 
of  St.  Matthew^s  uospel,  xiiL  46 — ^5.  (mutilated),  xiv.  8 — 29.,  xv. 
4 — 14.  He  considers  this  fragment  to  belong  to  the  seventh 
century :  published  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra. 

Besides  these  fragments  Tischendorf  gave  a  place  in  the  list  pre- 
fixed to  his  foeek  Testament  in  1849»  under  the  designation  of  A. 
(now  otherwise  appropriated),  to  two  fragments  of  a  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus,  whidi  he  read  in  part  of  the  cover  of  an  Arabic  book  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount  SinaL  One  of  these  contains 
Matt  XX.  8 — 15.,  the  other  Luke  i.  14 — 20.  Supposed  to  belong 
to  the  ninth  century;  published  by  Tischendorf,  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrbucher,  1846. 


CHAP.  xvin. 

THE  OTHER  LATER  UKCIALS  CONTAINING  THE  ACTfl^  EFISTLES,   OR 

APOCALYPSE. 

H.  of  the  Acts.  Codex  Mutinensis  (No.  196.). — This  MS.,  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century,  is  in  the  Ducal  Library 
at  Modena.  The  ancient  writing  is  defective  from  the  beginning 
as  far  as  chap.  v.  28.,  also  from  ix.  39 — ^x.  19.,  xiiL  36 — xiv.  3., 
xxviL  4.  to  the  end.  This  latter  imperfection  was  supplied  by  a 
hand  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  other  defects  by  one  much 
more  recent.  This  MS.  also  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  cursive 
letters.     Collated  by  Tischendorf,  also  by  Tregelles. 

F.  of  the  Acts. — Wetstein  thus  designated  a  few  passages  in  the 
Acts  written  (in  the  seventh  century  apparently)  in  the  margin  of 
the  Coislin  MS.  (No.  1.)  of  the  octateuch.  Tischendorf  found  in  the 
same  MS.  similar  scholia  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  (which  he 
designates  F^),  and  all  that  he  could  thus  notice  (but  few  in  number), 
he  inserted  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra. 

G.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  J.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Codex  Bassionei  (formerlv  belonging  to  the  cardinal  of  that  name), 
now  in  the  Bibliotheca  Angelica  (of  the  Augustine  monks)  at 
Kome. — This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century;  it  is 
defective  as  far  as  Acts  viii.  10.,  and  at  the  end  it  breaks  off  Heb. 
xiiL  10.  It  was  examined  by  Blanchini,  and  afterwards  by  Birch ; 
Scholz  collated  it,  but  with  little  exactitude ;  and  Fleck  states  that 
he  did  the  same  in  1833.  It  has  since  been  collated  with  care  by 
Tischendorf,  and  also  by  Tregelles. 

J.  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  EI.  of  St.  Paul's. — This  is  the 
Moscow  MS.  called  by  Matthsei  in  his  Greek  Testament  *^  g.^ 
This  MS.,  is  ascribed  to  the  ninth  century :  its  reading  are  only 
known  from  the  collation  of  Matthsei,  who  appears  to  have  given 
them  with  great  care.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  it  is  defective  from 
Rom.  X.  18 — 1  Cor.  vi.  13.,  1  Cor.  viii.  7—11.  In  the  Catholic 
Epistles  it  is  entire.    The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  Catena.    It  was 
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• 
brought  to  Moscow  from  the  monastery  of  St.  DionysiuB^  on  Mount 
Athos :  it  now  belongs  to  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  (No. 
xcvin.). 

There  is  also  at  Moscow  a  yery  ancient  fragment^  containing 
Heb.  X.  1 — l.y  32 — 38.,  described  by  Matthasi  and  collated  by  him  in 
his  larger  Greek  Testament.  Tischendorf  suggested  that  this  might 
be  designated  L.,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  refer  by  name 
to  so  small  a  fragment. 

B.  of  the  ApooEdypse.  Codex  Basilianus,  No.  105.9  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Basilian  monastery  at  Rome,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
No.  2066. — This  MS.  contains  homilies  of  Basil  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and,  amongst  them,  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which  is  of  importance  as  it  is  found  in  so  very  few  ancient  docu* 
ments.  Blanchini  gave  a  facsimile  of  this  MS.  in  his  Evangeliarium 
Quadruplex,  with  a  description  of  the  Codex.  Wetstein  requested 
Cardinal  Quirini  to  procure  him  a  collation  of  the  entire  text ;  and 
accordingly  extracts  were  sent  to  him,  but  too  late  for  the  greater 
part  to  appear  under  the  text  in  its  place  in  the  Apparatus  Cri- 
ticus.  In  this  collation  so  many  portions  were  passed  over  in  entire 
silence,  and  from  others  so  few  readings  were  noticed,  that  it 
waa  soon  judged  that  the  MS.  had  been  either  very  defectively  col- 
lated, or  else  it  was  very  imperfect.  Tregelles,  when  at  Rome 
in  1845,  made  inquiries  to  know  if  this  MS.  were  entire ;  and 
he  was  allowed,  in  proof  that  there  is  no  hiatus,  to  copy  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  each  page,  so  as  to  show  that  all  goes  on 
continuously.  He  was  also  allowed  to  trace  in  facsimile  four 
pages,  which  he  selected  from  tiiose  parts  from  which  but  few 
readings  had  been  noted;  but  nothing  more  was  permitted,  so 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  his  endeavour  to  procure  an  entire 
•collation.  Before  this  time,  however,  that  most  successful  collator 
and  publisher  of  MSS.  Tischendorf,  had,  while  occupied  in  the 
Vatican,  noted  tiie  variations  of  this  MS.  from  the  text  of  his  own 
first  edition  of  tiie  New  Testament ;  and  thus,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  transcribe  the  MS.  for  publication,  he  was  able  to  give 
the  text  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  in  general 
worthy  of  confidence :  though  Tregelles,  in  examining  Tischendorf  s 
edition  with  his  own  extracts  and  facsimile  pages,  found  in  one  of 
the  latter  two  oversights  of  small  importance  on  Tischendorfs  part^ 
The  Leipsic  professor  is  really  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Biblical 
scholars  for  the  pains  which  he  took  in  obtaining  the  readings  of  this 
MS., — the  only  ancient  document  besides  Codices  Alexandrinus 
and  Ephraemi  (A.  and  C.)  containing  tiie  book  of  Revelation. 
This  MS.  seems  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century ;  care  must  be 
.taken  not  to  confound  it  with  B.,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  which  the 
Revelation  is  a  modem  supplement.  The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS. 
are  of  a  peculiar  form. 

Fkagmentum   Uffenbachiantjm  :  Two  leaves  containing  the 

*  Rey.  xvi  9.     The  MS.  does  not  read  tjiv  before  t\owrw^.      12.  it  reads  thug :  tw 
itryoF  €^/»aTijir  («w?).     See  •*  Accoanfc  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pp.  156, 157. 
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begimuDg  and  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  which,  though 
redconed  by  the  editors  amongst  the  cursive  MSS.,  and  numbered 
53.,  belong  more  properly  to  those  in  uncial  letters,  as  the  characters, 
though  peculiar,  are  almost  entirely  separate,  and  are  certainly  by 
no  means  cursive,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  This 
MS.  formerly  belonged  to  Uffenbach,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Johanneum  at  Hamburg.  In  its  original  state  it 
consisted  of  six  leaves  of  vellum:  the  four  inner  ones  are  now  gone; 
those  which  renuiin  contain  chap.  L  1 — iv.  3.  and  xii.  20.  to  the 
end :  the  writing  is  in  double  columns,  and  it  is  all  written  in  red 
ink,  which,  though  common  in  titles,  and  for  the  first  few  lines  in 
each  book  in  Biblical  MSS.,  is  peculiar  when  used  throughout. 

Imperfect  descriptions  of  this  curious  fragment  had  been  given  by 
Bengel,  Wetstein,  and  others;  and  Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Henke,  in  1800, 
published  a  full  examination  of  it,  together  with  such  a  facsimile  as 
gives  a  fair  notion  of  its  appearance  and  of  the  form  of  the  letters. 

It  resembles  the  later  uncials  in  having  the  accents  and  breath- 
ings, and  being  devoid  of  the  subscribed  iota :  the  mark  of  interroga- 
tion (;)  occurs  once,  chap.  iiL  17.,  after  the  word  i/n/ZMo;  .This  MS. 
may  probably  belong  to  the  tenth  century ;  but  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  tibat  it  is  a  transcript  of  one  much  older,  as  some  of  its 
readings  are  historically  known  to  have  had  an  early  existence, 
through  now  they  are  not  found  in  other  MSS.  These  fragments 
were  twice  collated  by  Tregelles.' 

In  the  Codex  Harleianus,  5613.  in  the  British  Museum,  Griesbach 
noticed  two  leaves  appended  to  the  cover  which  in  description  &c. 
are  almost  entirely  counterparts  of  the  Uffenbach  fragment :  almost 
the  only  difference  is,  that  the  lines  in  each  page  are  not  precisely 
the  same  in  number.  They  contain  1  Cor.  xv.  52 — 2  Cor.  i  15., 
an  2  Cor.  x.  13 — ^xii.  5.  Griesbach  designated  these  fragments 
in  his  Greek  Testament  64.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles. 

Tischendorf  has  just  (1855)  published  the  text  of  both  of  these 
fragments  of  MS.  in  his  recent  volume  '^  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana." 


CHAP.  XIX. 

IHPORTAin^  HSS.   IN  OUBSIVE  LETTERS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ^ve  a  full  description  of  MSS.  in  cursive 
letters  in  a  work  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  Textual  Criticism ; 
and  a  mere  list  of  them  would  be  of  little  use  in  any  work  in  which 
they  were  not  cited  or  otherwise  employed :  indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  great  majority  of  these  documents,  but  little  is  really  known, 

'  From  some  Italian  writing  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  Uffenbachian  fragment,  it 
might  seem  either  as  if  this  copj  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  preceded  the  Homi- 
lies of  Chiysostolm  on  that  book  ;  or  as  if  the  existing  leaves  had  once  been  used  as  the 
coven  for  a  copy  of  those  Homilies.  In  snpport  of  Sie  former  opinion,  it  may  be  added 
that  on  the  last  page  of  the  fragment  there  is  what  printers  woold  tenn  a  set-off"  of  a 
large  n,  evidently  the  initial  letter  of  some  book. 
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except  the  fact  of  their  existence,  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  the  general  character  (formed  conunonlj  on  a  verj  rough 
estimate)  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

The  following  is  the  summary  given  by  Dr.  Davidson  of  these 
MSS.  in  general:  — 

"  Upwards  of  five  hundred  cursive  !lVfSS.  of  the  Gospels,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  inspected 
more  or  less  cursorily,  or  at  least  mentioned.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  the  same  kind  contain  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ; 
upwards  of  three  himdred  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  one  hundred  have 
the  Apocalypse.  Yery  few,  however,  have  been  properly  described 
and  fully  collated.  By  far  the  greater  number  liave  been  hastily 
inspected.^  (Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  324.) 

A  few,  however,  from  this  numerical  mass  may  be  selected  from 
brief  description. 

These  will  be  the  cursive  MSS.  to  which  any  particular  im- 
portance attaches  either  on  account  (i.)  of  the  goodness  of  the 
readings,  or  (ii.)  of  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  in  the 
formation  x>f  the  text,  or  (iii.)  those  that  have  become  well  known 
through  some  peculiarity. 

1.  (so  numbered  in  ^e  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles). — A  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Basle  (formerly  B.  vi.  27.,  now  K.  iii.  3.):  it 
contains  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.  It  was 
known  to  Erasmus,  who,  however,  used  it.  very  little,  from  finding 
that  its  text  difiered  much  from  odier  copies  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  It  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  possession  of 
Reuchlin,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Dominican  monks  of  Basle, 
who  had  received  it  irom  Cardinal  de  B4igusio.  Erasmus's  sub- 
editors, (Ecolampadius  and  Gerbelius,  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
this  MS.  than  he  himself  had :  they  wanted  in  his  third  edition  to 
introduce  many  readings  from  it,  which  he  prevented,  considering 
that  it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin.  Wetstein  was  the  first 
who  thoroughly  examined  this  MS.;  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Prolegomena  rL730),  he  spoke  highly  of  its  text,  and  strongly 
opposed  the  opinion  of  Erasmus  that  its  readings  had  been  altered 
from  the  Latin.  He  says  on  this  subject,  '^Cujus  rei  tamen,  ut 
quovis  pignore  certare  ausim,  hie  nullum  vestigium  est"  (p.  57.); 
and  he  states  also,  most  truly,  that  in  the  Gospels  its  text  agrees 
mostly  with  the  most  ancient  codices  and  patristic  citations.  Thus 
it  may  be  concluded  that  if  Wetstein  had  at  that  time  formed  a 
critical  text»  or  expressed  a  general  judgment  on  the  value  of 
readings,  he  would  have  anticipated  the  critical  results  to  which 
now  those  who  have  specially  laboured  in  this  field  are  seeking  to 
direct.  But  in  the  next  twenty  years,  Wetstein's  critical  judgment 
was  so  thoroughly  changed,  (might  it  not  be  said  distorted?)  that  in 
the  Prolegomena  actually  prefixed  to  his  Greek  Testament,  he  said 
(p.  44. )r  that  he  not  only  recalled  his  former  opinion,  but  now 
thought  the  MS.  to  be  interpolated  in  unnumbered  places.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  interval,  he  had  formed  no  new 
or  increased  acquaintance  with  its  readings,  only  he  had  elaborated 
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a  theory  in  accordance  with  which  every  one  of  the  most  ancient 
copies,  and  every  MS.  which  accorded  with  them,  was  condemned  as 
Latinizing.  Wetstein  also  observes  that  the  variations  of  this  MS. 
from  the  common  Greek  Testament  were  almost  equal  to  all  that 
are  found  in  all  other  MSS.  put  together.  In  making  this  remark 
he  could  hardly  have  remembered  the  Codex  Bez®  (D.).  The 
character  of  this  MS.  differs  in  the  different  parts :  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  contain  a  text  of  no  particular  importance,  while  the 
Gospels  (now  bound  in  the  end  of  the  volume)  present  the  charac- 
teristics to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  paid.  Wetstein 
collated  this  MS.  twice ;  others  had  previously  examined  it ;  and  in 
recent  years  the  Gospels  have  been  collated  (independently)  by 
Tregelles  and  by  Dr.  Both :  a  recomparison  with  the  MS.  itself, 
of  the  readings  in  which  these  two  collations  differed,  has  taken 
away  almost  every  point  on  which  there  could  be  any  doubt ;  and 
these  independent  collations  show  that  even  if  it  were  accurately 
examined  by  Wetstein,  the  readings  which  he  noted  were  not 
correctlv  prmted;  for  his  colktion  was  incorrect  in  more  than 
twelve  hundred  readings.  The  copy  of  the  Gospels  noted  118.  (in 
the  Bodleian  Library ;  Marsh  24.),  part  of  which  was  collated  by 
Griesbach,  appears  to  be  in  text  a  duplicate  of  this  MS.,  either 
transcribed  from  it  or  from  its  archetype.  Codex  118.  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century,  while  this  on  good  grounds  has 
been  assigned  to  the  tenth.  There  are  thus  uncial  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  more  recent  than  this  cursive  copy ;  but  none  of  the  later 
MSS.  of  that  class  is  comparable  to  this,  as  to  the  goodness  of  text 
in  the  Gospels. 

33.  Codex  CoLB£BTiNU82844.,now  in  theBibliothSquelmp^riale 
at  Paris  (33.  in  the  Gospels,  17.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  13.  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles). — Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important 
of  the  Biblical  MSS.  in  cursive  letters  extant:  it  is  also  one  of 
those  which  has  suffered  most  from  damp  and  decay.  It  contains 
part  of  the  Prophets  and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Apocalypse :  their  order  is  now  most  confused ;  but  by 
examining  the  toritingy  it  is  clear  that  they  were  once  arranged  as 
usual :  the  differences  in  the  ink,  &c  at  the  different  dislocations  is 
now  very  manifest ;  but  when  the  parts  are  looked  at  as  orwinalfy 
arranged,  the  changes  are  almost  imperceptibly  graduaL  Fart  of 
almost  every  leaf  has  been  destroyed  through  the  decay  caused  by 
exposure  to  damp.  The  MS.  is  on  vellum,  in  folio  size,  and  belongs 
to  the  eleventh  century.  Larroque  appears  to  be  the  first  known 
collator  of  this  MS ;  and  the  readings  which  he  extracted  were  com- 
municated by  Allix  to  Mill,  who  inserted  them  in  his  Greek  Testa^ 
ment,  whence  Wetstein  transferred  them  to  his  pages.  Griesbach 
re-examined  the  first  eighteen  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel  and  also 
some  places  in  the  Epistles,  making  extracts  of  about  300  readings. 
Begtrup  afterwards  made  some  use  of  the  MS. ;  and  at  length 
Scholz  states  that  he  collated  it  entirely.  This  must,  however,  have 
been  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  or  else  his  notation  must  have 
become  confused ;  for  he  cites  out  of  this  codex  readings  which  are 
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utterly  unlike  those  really  found  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of  omissions^ 
and  those  often  of  importance. 

In  1850  Tregelles  collated  the  whole  of  the  MS.,  re-examining 
the  results  with  the  citations  of  Larroque  and  Scholz,  and  then 
comparing  again  every  discrepancy  with  the  MS.  itself.  It  is  very 
manifest  how  it  is  diat  a  document  of  such  internal  excellence 
should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  Its  condition  is  such  as  to 
render  the  task  of  collating  it  peculiarly  difficult :  in  fact,  there  are 
many  palimpsests  which,  without  any  chemical  restoration,  are  far 
easier  to  read.  Not  only  has  damp  destroyed  parts  of  the  leaves,  but 
they  must  have  been  so  stuck  together  that,  in  separating  them,  the 
vellum  is  often  so  defaced  as  to  be  illegible.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  for  there  the  leaves  were  join^  so 
firmly  to  each  other,  that  when  separated,  the  ink  has  adhered  rather 
to  the  opposite  p^e  than  to  its  own ;  and  thus  there  are  leaves  the 
writing  of  which  can  only  be  read  by  observing  what  has  set  off  (as 
it  would  be  said  of  a  printed  book)  on  the  opposite  page.  In  this 
manner,  by  patiently  reading  the  Greek  hackwardsy  many  pages  were 
collated,  of  the  text  of  which  nothing  was  legible  on  the  page  itself. 
There  are  also  in  this  decayed  portion  of  the  MS.  parts  wholly  de- 
fective now;  the  readings  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  set-off. 
Unless  this  were  understood,  it  might  seem  as  if  citations  were  in- 
advertently made  from  non-existing  portions  of  the  MS. :  the  ink 
exists  of  parts,  the  vellum  of  which  has  perished. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  number  of  readings  in  which  this 
MS.  (sometimes  in  company  with  one,  sometimes  with  a  few  others, 
and  often  alone),  accords  with  the  most  ancient  documents.  This 
fact  shows  its  importance  as  a  witness  of  the  ancient  Greek  text. 

69.  Codex  Leicestrensis. — This  MS.  belongs  to  the  town 
council  of  Leicester.  (69.  Gospels;  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  31.; 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  37.;  Apoc.  14.)  It  formerly  belonged  to  William 
Chark  or  Chare  (who  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  at  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  for  Presbyterianism),  and  then  to  Thomas  Hayne,  who 
in  1640  (not  1669  as  stated  by  Wetstein)  gave  it  to  its  present 
owners.  It  is  In  folio  size;  paper  and  vellum  are  used  indiscri- 
minately in  its  construction ;  and  the  writing  is  rather  rough  and 
inelegant.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  defective 
as  far  as  Matt,  xviii.,  and  besides  some  other  injuries,  it  has  lost  the 
latter  part  of  the  Revelation :  this  part  must  have  been  more  injured 
in  recent  years ;  for  while  others  have  described  the  deficiency  as 
being  only  from  Rev.  xxi.  1.  to  the  end,  now  all  is  lost  after  chap. 
xix.  10.,  and  of  this  last  leaf  part  is  gone.  MiU  collated  this  MS., 
and  published  the  results  in  his  appendix.  A  farther  collation,  made 
by  Jackson  and  Tiffin  (which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Csesar 
de  Missy),  was  used  by  Wetstein ;  and  a  more  complete  collation 
made  by  Jackson  has  remained  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

In  1851,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  George  Toller,  Esq., 
then  Mayor  of  Leicester,  this  MS.  was  lent  for  collation  to  Dr. 
Tregelles  on  due   security  being  given  for  its   preservation.     He 
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was  thus  able  to  collate  it  at  leisure^  and  to  recompare  with  the  MS. 
itself  sifbh  collations  as  had  been  already  made  and  published.  The 
text  of  the  MS.  is  worthy  of  such  attention ;  it  is  of  far  higher 
Talue  than  not  only  the  mass  of  the  recent  cursive  copies^  but  also 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  later  uncials :  it  is  only  surprising  that 
this  document  should  have  been  treated  with  so  much  neglect^  as 
not  to  have  been  known  through  any  complete  published  collation. 
Besides  that  which  has  been  made  by  Treffelles,  Dr.  Dobbin  has 
recently  announced  that  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener  is  now  engaged 
in  a  similar  examination  of  the  MS.  itself. 

38.  of  the  Apocalypse  (Cod,  Vat.  579.). — This  is  a  MS.  on  cotton 
paper  of  about  the  thirteenth  century.  The  codex  contains  the 
book  of  Revelation  in  the  midst  of  some  patristic  writings.  The 
readings  of  this  MS.  are  known  almost  exclusively  through  Birch's 
collation.  Scholz  inspected  the  MS.,  and  Tregelles  succeeded  in 
noting  a  few  readings  (some  of  them  of  moment),  which  had  not 
been  extracted  by  Birchl  A  thorough  collation,  or  what  would  be 
still  better  a  transcript  suited  for  publication,  is  a  desideratum ;  for 
there  is  no  cursive  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse  which  exhibits  such  a 
close  adherence  to  ancient  authorities,  and  thus  it  is  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  to  Codices  A.  and  C,  the  latter  of  which  is  defective  in 
several  places  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Birch  states  that  the  MS. 
was  written  by  a  sufficiently  learned  and  skilful  copyist,  who  must 
have  had  by  him  another  MS.  besides  his  archetype,  from  which  he 
introduced  some  readings,  and  noted  some  in  the  margin.  Lections 
of  this  MS.,  which  Birch  was  disposed  in  some  cases  to  attribute  to 
transcriptural  error,  are  amply  defended  by  the  proof  which  we 
possess  of  their  having  been  in  widespread  use  before  the  age  in 
which  our  common  text  of  the  Apocalypse  assumed  the  form  in 
which  we  find  it  in  the  mass  of  the  later  copies.  That  gleanings  of 
important  readings  have  been  left  for  those  who  may  labour  on  this 
MS.,  even  after  the  harvest  gathered  by  Birch,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  specimens  obtained  by  Tregelles  on  a  very  cursory 
inspection.  Rev.  i.  5.  the  MS.  reads  with  A.  and  C.  \u<TavTL ;  ver. 
6.  iTTolfjasv  rjfuv  l^aciKslav.  This  MS.  is  in  value  for  the  book  of 
Revelation  what  33.  is  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  MS.  obtained  by  Tischendorf  (in  Egypt  apparently),  in  1853, 
containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  cursive  documents.  It  is  on 
vellum  of  a  small  quarto  size,  and  it  is  now  defective  from  ch.  iv. 
8--vii.  17.,  and  from  xvii.  28 — xxiii.  9.  A  subscription  to  the 
MS.  states  that  it  was  written  by  "  John  the  Monk,"  in  the  year 
answering  to  A.D.  1054.  The  agreement  of  this  MS.  with  the 
most  ancient  and  authoritative  codices  is  most  remarkable^  and 
where  such  copies  as  A.  B.  and  C.  differ  from  one  another,  this  MS. 
fiu:  more  often  than  not  contains  the  reading  which  has  the  highest 
claim  on  the  attention  of  a  critical  editor.  Its  excellence  thus  can 
hardly  be  estimated  too  highly,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly 
a  copy  of  some  very  ancient  and  authoritative  uncial  MS :  it  differs 
sufficiently  from  the  other  copies  with  which  it  must  be  classed  to 
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show  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  duplicate  of  either  of 
them.  This  MS.  is  numbered  vii.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
which  Professor  Tischendorf  offered  for  sale  on  certain  conditions  in 
1854.  According  to  the  terms  then  proposed^  Dr.  Tregelles  became 
its  purchaser ;  but  Professor  Tischendorf  wiUidrew  his  MSS.,  and 
cancelled  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  offered.  Since  then, 
however,  this  MS.  has  been  secured  for  the  Library  o£  the  British 
Museum  (No.  20,003),  and  thus  it  is  not  lost  to  this  country. 
Tischendorf  collated  it  while  it  was  still  in  his  possession,  and  tUs 
has  also  been  done  by  Tregelles.^ 

The  five  cursive  MSS.  thus  described  appear  to  be  those  which 
are  knoton  to  possess  distinctively  the  highest  value:  there  are,  no 
doubt,  others,  the  text  of  which  is  hardly  known,  which  merit  a  more 
careful  examination.  In  the  Gospels  some  other  cursive  MSS.  may 
be  considered  to  approach  in  value  to  those  already  mentioned. 
Such  as — 

13.  The  MS.  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Imp^riale  at  Paris  (No.  50., 
formerly  2244.') ;  a  quarto  on  vellum  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  containing  the  Gospels  with  five  chasms. —  Kuster  gave 
some  readings  from  this  MS.  (but  with  no  great  accuracy);  from  him 
they  were  taken  by  Wetstein.  Griesbach  gave  a  good  description 
of  the  MS.  in  his  Symbolas  Criticas ;  and  he  collated  three  chapters. 
Matt.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.,  and  looked  cursorily  at  other  parts.  It  was 
subsequently  examined  by  Begtrup:  but  there  is  no  complete  or 
dependable  collation  whidii  can  be  used;  the  greater  part  of  the 
readings  cited  from  it  cannot  be  coiifidently  quoted  without  re-exami- 
nation. 

22.  The  Codex  Colbertinus,  2467.  (now  No.  72.  in  the  Biblio- 
thSque  Lnp^riale)  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  some  chasms.  It  is  on 
vellum,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  examined  by 
Wetstein,  whose  collation  is  the  only  real  ground  on  which  we  have 
to  rely  for  what  we  Immo  of  its  readings.  It  was  more  recently  ex- 
amined by  Scholz.  It  appears  as  if  it  had  been  altered  in  places  as  to 
its  reading  by  later  hands,  or  at  least  that  more  recent  readings  had 
been  added.  From  what  we  know  of  the  text  of  this  MS.,  there 
is  enough  to  raise  the  desire  that  it  should  be  accurately  collated ; 
for  thus  and  thus  only  can  we  know  certainly  whether  it  has  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  documents  as  to  merit  a  place  amongst  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  text.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some 
passages  of  characteristic  reading. 

209.  The  Codex  Venetus  10.,  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (designated  209.  in  the  Gospels;  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  95.,  in  St  Paul's  108.,  and  in  the  Revelation  46.) ;  formerly 
the  property  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  From  the  description  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  different  hands.  The  Gospels  alone 
claim  notice  here  ;  for  it  is  only  in  that  part  that  the  text  has  any 
characteristic  excellence.     Indeed,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in 

'  The  collation  of  Tischendorf  has  just  been  published  in  his  "  Anecdota  Sacra  et 
Profana," 
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tbat  part  the  Vatican  MS.  was  used  as  an  archetype.  Birch  laments 
that,  from  want  of  sufficient  time,  he  was  not  able  to  collate  this  MS., 
which  however  he  examined  in  some  parts.  He  was  indebted  to 
Engelbreth  for  the  greater  number  of  the  readings  which  he  published. 
Fleck  has  more  recently  published  part  of  a  collation  made  by  Heim- 
bach ;  but  none  who  have  had  any  experience  of  Fleck's  want  of 
accuracy,  whether  in  making  collations  or  in  editing  those  formed 
by  others,  will  feel  any  confidence  in  these  new  extracts  from  this 
MS.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Gospels,  such 
as  will  give  full  certainty  of  the  readings. 

The  MSS.  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
the  passage  1  John  v.  7.  deserve  mention,  not  on  account  of  their 
value,  but  because  of  the  degree  of  notoriety  which  they  have 
acquired. 

Codex  Montfobtianus.  (No.  61.  in  the  Gospels;  34.  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  40.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  and  92.  in 
Tregelles's  edition  of  the  Apocalypse). — This  MS.  derives  its  present 
name  from  its  former  owner  Dr.  Montfort,  who  possessed  it  before  it 
c.ime  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Montfort  was  a  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  previous 
owner  was  William  Chark  (or  Chare),  who  in  1572  was  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  because  of  his  Presby- 
terian sentiments,  and  who  afterwards  became  (in  1582)  preacher  to 
the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  A  still  earlier  owner  was  Thomas 
Clement ;  and  before  him  it  belonged  to  one  Froy,  a  friar.  From 
Archbishop  Usher  it  passed  into  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  The  MS.  was  written  by 
different  hands:  more  than  one  person  seems  to  have  copied  the 
Gospels ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  from  an  entirely  different  hand ; 
and  so  again  is  the  Apocalypse.  Either  the  parts  were  once  wholly 
independent  of  each  other,  and  thus  it  formed  three  separate  books, 
afterwards  conjoined  only  because  of  similarity  of  size  and 
material ;  or  else,  the  other  parts  were  added  at  later  times  to  the 
Gospels,  and  thus  the  present  codex  was  produced.  This  is  so  far 
important,  that  it  relates  to  the  date  of  the  MS. ;  whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  the  GospeUy  the  other  parts  are  more  recent.  Now  the 
Revelation  agrees,  as  Dr.  Barrett  showed,  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
Codex  Leicestrensis  of  that  book,  as  to  prove  that  it  was  transcribed 
from  that  MS. ;  and  as  both  codices  were  once  in  the  possession  of 
the  same  William  Chark,  it  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
the  Kevelation  was  copied  to  complete  this  MS.,  which  must  have 
seemed  so  far  deficient  in  his  time,  L  e,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  corrections,  &c.  in  the 
margin  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  having  been  made  from  the 
Leicestrensis  by  the  same  hand.  Dr.  Dobbin  also  states  that  the 
titles  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  each  of  these  MSS. 
were  added  by  the  same  hand.  This  is  apparently  stated  from 
memory,  and  therefore  it  might  be  objected  that  it  is  not  conclusive 
without  an   examination  of  the  MSS.  together.      But  even  if  any 
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one  feels  dovbt  on  the  subject,  he  must  admit  the  resemblance,  and 
that  the  identity  of  hand  is  probable.  Thus  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  MS.  was  completed,  as  it  now  exists,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  the  addition  of  the  Revelation  and  the  readings  now 
found  in  ^e  margin.  If  there  had  never  been  any  particular  reason 
for  discussing  the  age  of  this  MS.,  there  would  apparently  have  been 
no  difference  of  opinion ;  but  the  Gospels  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  a  period 
a  little  later ;  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century, — not  because  of  the  writing  of  this  part  of  the  MS.,  but 
simply  from  the  history  of  the  text  of  that  book  as  here  found  in 
connection  with  Chark,  the  former  owner  of  this  MS.,  and  of  the  Cod. 
Leicestrensis.  But  as  the  occurrence  of  the  passage  1  John  v.  7.  in 
this  MS.  has  given  it  a  kind  of  importance  that  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  possessed,  its  antiquity  has  been  by  some  greatly  overstrained, 
and  even  its  material  has  been  questioned,  as  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
evident  that  it  is  written  on  paper  and  not  on  vellum.  It  has  often 
been  said  by  those  who  have  examined  it,  that  it  is  written  on  glazed 
paper ;  but  this  is  only  true  of  one  place,  namely  the  leaves  containing 
1  John  V.  7.,  and  the  glazing  is  either  some  land  of  size  which  has 
been  used  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  part  which  was  so  often 
examined,  or  ebe  it  has  arisen  from  the  frequent  handling  of  those 
two  pages. 

Erasmus,  in  his  two  earliest  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  did 
not  insert  the  text  1  John  v.  7.,  as  not  finding  it  in  the  MSS.  which 
he  had  seen :  this  was  charged  against  him  as  a  serious  fault ;  and  he 
promised  that  tf  any  Greek  copy  were  found  containing  the  text,  he 
would  insert  it  Before  the  appearance  of  his  third  edition  in  1522, 
he  heard  of  a  certain  Codex  Britannicus  containing  the  words ;  and 
on  its  authority  he  redeemed  his  promise  by  making  the  addition, 
though  certainly  without  being  convinced  of  itfl  genuineness.  The 
close  verbal  agreement  of  the  text,  as  thus  printed  by  Erasmus,  with 
the  Codex  Montfortianus  is  almost  in  itseff  a  proof  of  \\a  identity 
with  the  Codex  Britannicus  of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  this  becomes 
all  the  more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  no  other  MS.  con- 
taining the  text  in  such  a  form  as  this  has  been  found,  though  the 
libraries  of  Europe  have  been  well  searched :  and  farther,  this  MS. 
seems  to  have  originated  in  England,  and  never  to  have  left  this 
country  until  its  removal  to  ita  present  location,  Dublin.  Also  the 
resemblance  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  words  of  this  verse,  for 
Erasmus  had  received  from  England  a  copy  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
part  of  the  ninth  verses,  which  in  his  Annotations  of  1522,  and  also 
in  **  Apologia  ad  Stunicam,"  are  printed  (with  two  errors  S  indeed, 
which  his  Greek  Testament  corrects) ;  and  here  there  is  so  much 
peculiarity  as  to  show  that  the  identity  is  complete.  The  non- 
insertion  of  the  article  before  the  witnesses,  either  heavenly  or  earthly, 

*  These  eiTore  were  repeated  in  each  impression  of  this  note,  and  of  the  **  Apologia." 
They  consisted  in  the  omission  of  ol  before  the  second  ftofnvpovrrtSf  and  the  omission  of 
Syiop  after  xv^vfta.  But  as  the  note  refers  to  the  Greek  Testament  which  accompanied  it, 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  argue  (as  some  have  done)  on  this  difference. 
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was  a  pretty  plain  indication  that  the  MS.  had  not  been  copied  by 
any  one  whose  vernacular  tongue  was  Greek ;  and  this  was  a  good 
intimation  of  Latin  origin  or  something  of  the  kind.  Erasmus  sus- 
pected that  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  had  been  introduced 
by  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate :  he  also  pointed  out  that  in 
the  extract  which  he  had  received  the  omission  of  the  final  clausule 
of  ver.  8.  was  in  accordance  with  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate  then 
current  (and  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  identity  of  his  Codex 
Britannicus  with  Codex  Montfortianus).  The  Latin  influence  in  this 
passage  is  also  just  as  plainly  marked  in  the  introduction  of  Xpiarro^ 
instead  of  irvsvfjui  in  the  end  of  ver.  6., — a  reading  which  is  found  in 
no  other  Greek  copy  ^  and  which  sprung  up  from  the  confusion  in 

Latin  MSS.  of  the  contractions  SPS  and  XPS. 

Thus  this  place  with  the  context  affords  abundant  evidence  that 
this  was  the  MS.  to  which  Erasmus  referred,  and  that  in  this  passage 
the  copyist  was  influenced  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  introducing,  as  he 
did,  not  a  few  things  which  could  have  no  Greek  origin.  Hence  the 
conclusion  is  manifest  that  in  this  place  he  followed  not  any  Greek 
copy  whatever,  but  the  Latin,  with  which  he  was  more  familiar. 
This  may  have  been  done,  as  it  was  by  the  Complutensian  editors,  from 
honest  ignorance  and  misconception ;  or  it  may  have  originated  from 
a  definite  design.  It  is  singular,  at  least,  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  and  this  copyist  should  both  have  omitted  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighth  verse ;  a  procedure  which  in  this  case  looks  certainly  rather 
suspicious.' 

An  imperfect  collation  of  this  MS.,  as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
Acts,  made  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Usher,  is 
printed  in  the  last  vol.  of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Dr.  Barrett  collated 
the  remainder  of  the  MS.  and  published  it  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  the  Dublin  palimpsest  Z. :  he  pointed  out  the  identity  of  text  of 
this  MS.  and  the  Codex  Leicestrensis  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  also 
drew  attention  to  the  close  resemblance  of  many  of  the  readings 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  those  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford  TNo.  39.  St  Paul's  Epp.,  No.  33.  Acts  and  Cath. 
Epp.) — a  resemblance  suflSciently  great  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  one  may  have  been  used  in  part  as  the  exemplar  from  which 
the  other  was  taken.  Recently  Dr.  Dobbin  has  carefully  collated  the 
portion  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  which  was  not  re-collated  by 
Dr.  Barrett;  and  he  has  also  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  MSS.  used  in  its  formation.  In  doing  this  he  has  collated 
the  Lincoln  College  MS.,  and  he  states  that  the  resemblance  is  quite 
as  great  as  would  have  been  supposed  from  what  Barrett  had  noticed. 

'  For  Scholz  is  wholly  incorrect  in  citing  the  same  reading  iirom  CocL  Passionci  (G.  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles),  as  the  present  writer  can  testify,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  Blanchini^s 
facsimile  of  this  very  passage  from  that  MS. 

'  The  connection  of  England  with  Spain  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
through  the  dependants,  &c  of  his  first  queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  must  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  Edward  Lee  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  Stunica ; 
and  though  the  latter  would  not  have  resorted  to  mere  fraud  in  order  to  ororvvhclm 
Erasmus,  the  former  will  not  be  deemed  incapable  of  this  by  those  who  know  his  dis- 
honest controYersial  writings. 
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The  proofs  of  identity  of  text  which  he  gives  are  by  no  means  con- 
dusive ;  for  they  are  almost  all  of  them  particulars  in  which  very 
many  MSS.  agree :  some  of  them  indeed  are  such  as  are  found  in  the 
generality  of  copies ;  so  that  coincidences  of  this  kind  prove  nothing ; 
they  might  indeed  seem  to  weaken  the  cause  which  they  are  brought 
forward  to  uphold.  And  thus  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Dobbin 
arrives  is  one  which  cannot  be  said  to  rest  on  true  logical  data ;  •  for 
he  supposes  that  he  has  shown  that  the  Lincoln  College  MS.  is  the 
archetype  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Cod.  Montfort.  (the  very  point  which 
for  his  argument  required  unexceptionable  proof),  and  then,  as  the 
Lincoln  College  MS.  does  not  contain  1  John  v.  7.,  he  thinks  that 
he  has  proved  its  insertion  in  the  Montfort  MS.  to  be  an  unjustified 
addition.  This  conclusion  is  quite  correct,  though  this  process  of 
proof  is  not  sufficient.  The  relation  of  this  MS.  to  that  of  Lincoln 
College  was  a  fact  previously  known^  and  such  it  still  remains,  even 
though  this  could  hardly  be  demonstrated  from  the  new  Evidence 
on  the  subject^  at  least  from  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  pub* 
lished«^ 

To  conclude  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus : 
the  Gospels  (which  in  part  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  MSS. 
still  at  Oxford)  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  year  1500,  even  if 
not  more  modem.  The  Epistles  and  Acts  were  afterwards  added; 
and  this  could  not  have  been  done  much  before  the  time  when  this 
MS.  was  used  as  evidence  against  Erasmus:  and  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  copyist  here  altered  the  Greek,  and  made  it  suit  the  Latin,  and 
as  it  was  brought  forward  just  when  it  was  needed  (having  been  in 
that  sense  fouTid,  while  so  many  other  MSS.  remained  in  obscurity), 
and  no  similar  copy  having  ever  since  appeared  which  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  a  forgery,  it  is  hardly  too  severe  a  conclusion,  if  we 
believe  that  the  Epistles  were  written  at  that  time,  and  added  to  the 
Gospels,  in  order  to  meet  Erasmus,  and  to  compel  him  to  insert  the 
text.  And  thus,  whether  by  mistake  or  fraud,  from  this  MS.  the 
text  1  John  v.  7.  (with  a  few  corrections  for  the  sake  of  gramma- 
tical propriety)  has  been  established  in  the  common  text,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  the  greater  part  (if  not  all)  of  the  modem  trans- 
lations of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  only  part  of  this  MS.  which  possesses  any  critical  value  is  the 
most  recent,  i.  e.  the  Apocalypse ;  for  as  the  Codex  Leicestrensis  is 
defective  at  the  end,  this  transcript  from  it  of  that  book  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  the  readings  of  that  part  which  is  now 
defective. 

The  following  facsimile  was  copied  (by  permission)  for  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  Rev.  A.  Clarke's 
^*  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,"  (London 
1807,)  and  which  was  traced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

'  "The  Codex  Montfortianus:  a  CollAtion  of  this  celebrated  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  throughout  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ...  By  Orlando  T.  Dobbin, 
LIi.D.,  T.C.D,M.R.I.A/*    Bagsters,   1854. 
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pouA^  \v  yto  oujuu^^  7Zkt0j  Aolorj  \\aJLTXvU  CLHoy * 

cuL  o^Toc  oi^Sj  ty  ^<n^  X\cuc  nf^f  c/tnyoi  /^apti/ 
A^oflopiav  Tt4/v  cf^ujy  Xou^cLpop^w,  H,  AMtplopioL  Too 
M\^A^Xupi^Y^ Tnpi  Toy  *^t/  eu/rot^0 

In  English^  literally  thus, 

for  there  are  three  that  bear 
witn[ess]  in  heayen,  father,  word,  and  holy  spirit,  And  these 
three  are  one*  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witn[oss]  on  earth, 
spirit,  water,  and  blood*  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater,  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which 
he  hath  testified  of  his  son. 

Codex  Ottobonianus  (No.  298.  in  the  Vatican  Library);  a  MS. 
containing  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  to  which  attention  was  directed 
by  Scholz  (who  designated  it  162,  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  f^pistles ; 
200.  in  those  of  St.  Paul).  This  MS.  is  simply  remarkable  for  its 
having  been  found  to  contain  1  John  y.  7.  in  any  farm.  It  does  not, 
however,  confirm  the  Codex  Montfortianus  at  all  in  this  passage 
Sunless  it  be  in  the  want  of  grammatical  propriety);  and  it  affords  a 
farther  proof,  if  any  such  could  have  been  wantea,  that  both  these 
forms  of  the  text  in  Greek  are  mere  translations  from  the  Vulgate. 
This  MS.  is,  however,  at  least  the  more  respectable  of  the  two. 

The  following  facsimile  contains  the  one  passage  an  account  of 
which  this  MS.  is  at  all  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity 


It  was  copied  from  the  tracing  made  in  1829  by  Dr.  Wiseman 
(then  Vice-President  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  now  a 
Cardinal),  for  the  late  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  whose 
permission  it  was  used  by  the  Rev.  T,  H.  Home. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  form  of  the  passage  in  this 
MS.,  and  as  the  contracted  writing  is  not  easily  read  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  mediaeval  Greek  MSS.,  the  passage  contained 
in  the  facsimile  is  subjoined  in  ordinary  characters. 
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Quia  trcs  stmt 
qui  testimonium  dant  in 
celo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritns  sanctus 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.    £t 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra.    Spiritus  aqua  ct 
sanguis.    Si  testimonium 


*Oti  rpus  tl&iv 
ol  fJUxprvpovvTfs  airh  rod 
obpapov  *  Toriip,  K6yof  irol  iryfvfia  a^ibi' 
K(d  ol  rpcZs  c/s  rh  &  €uri  •  koX 
rptis  cialy  ol  /lOfnupovyTes 
hrh  T^s  yHs.  rh  mfev/ia  rh  08»p  no) 
Th  cSfw, '  §i  r^y  fiaprvplay 


The  Greek  letters  between  the  two  columns  appear  to  be  partly 
faded  or  scaled  oiF,  so  that  but  a  portion  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
traced  by  Dr.  Wiseman :  perhaps  they  could  not  be  explained  with 
certainty  without  subjecting  the  MS.  itself  to  a  very  close  inspection ; 
they  looky  however^  like  part  of  a  scholion  relating  to  the  passage 
itself  which  has  thus  been  introduced  so  peculiarly  into  the  Greek. 
Scholz^  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  singular  MS.^  does  not 
appear  to  mention  anything  respecting  the  scholia  interposed  between 
the  columns.  On  this  account  the  MS.  deserves  a  reinspection, 
which  the  writer  was  not  able  to  give ;  for  while  he  was  in  Rome 
(1845-6)  this  codex  was  removed  from  its  place  in  the  Vatican  for 
the  use  (it  was  understood)  of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  Altieri 
Palace. 

Other  Greek  MSS.  said  to  contain  1  John  v.  7. — The  other  MSS. 
mentioned  by  any  writers  as  containing  this  passage  may  be  passed 
by  very  briefly.  None  require  any  notice  but  those  which  can  be 
produced ;  for  MSS.  the  existence  of  which  is  merely  rumouredy  are 
found  almost  invariably  to  be  non-existent 

The  Codex  Ravianus  at  Berlin  certainly  contains  this  passage ;  but 
the  MS.  itself  is  nothing  whatever  but  a  modem  transcript  taken 
almost  entirely  from  the  Coniplutensian  Polyglott  with  a  few 
readings  introduced  from  the  text  of  Erasmus.  The  very  hand- 
writing is  an  imitation  of  the  Complutensian  Greek  types.  The 
real  character  of  this  MS.,  which  some  in  the  last  century  were  so 
incautious  as  to  quote  as  though  it  possessed  authority,  was  very 
fully  shown  by  Griesbach  and  Pappelbaum.^  This  MS.  is  now 
preserved  at  Berlin  simply  as  a  literary  forgery,  and  not  as  the 
precious  monument  of  the  sacred  text  which  it  was  once  described 
as  being.  It  is  uncertain  who  formed  this  MS.,  and  whether  Bave 
himself  took  a  part  in  the  fraud,  or  whether  he  was  himself  the  dupe 
of  others.  A  learned  man  who  had  not  made  MSS.  his  study 
might  be  thus  misled. 

Codex  Regius  Neapolitanus. —  This  MS.  (173.  in  Scholz's  list) 
requires  to  be  mentioned  here,  in  consequence  of  that  editor  having 
in  his  Greek  Testament  cited  it  as  containing  the  passage  in  question, 
though  taken  (he  says)  from  the  Latin.     It  is,  therefore,  of  some  im- 


»  "Biblisch.-Kritische  Beise  in  Frankreich,  der 'Schweitz,  Italien,  Palastina  und  im 
Archipel,  in  den  Jahren  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821,  nebst  eincr  Geschichte  des  Textes  des 
N.  T.  von  Dr.  Job.  Mart  Augustin  Scholz.     Leipzig  und  Sorau.  1823."  p.  105. 

*  See  Griesbach^s  SymbolsB  Criticie,  i.  p.clxxxi.  seq.,  and  the  extracts  from  Pappcl- 
baum,  given  by  Bp.  Marsh,  in  his  "Letters  to  Travis*'  (Appendix),  pp.241 — ^252., where 
he  shows  that  Travis  had,  by  partial  extracts,  represented  Fappelbaom  as  bearing  a  testi- 
mony the  very  reverse  of  that  which  he  really  had  given. 
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portance  to  notice  how  the  passage  appears  in  this  codex ;  and  this 
we  are  able  to  do  from  the  exact  statement  of  Birch.  ^ 

In  Codice  Neapolitano  Regio  textus  hujus  commatis  cum 
additamentisj  recenti  charactere  in  margine  scriptis^  sequenti  modo 
reperitur: 

irri  rp€is  cc 

(rtp  ol  fJUipTopovtrres'*  ro  *  wy  rtp  ovpavi^,  6 

vya  Kcu  ro  viup,  km  ro  nrp  koi  6  Koyos 

ai^a,  KM  ol  rpus  ««  ro  uot  to  ayioy  inia, 

4y  furi.  ifa*  ouroi  oi  rptis  iy 

euri.  KM  rpus  %i<n 
ol  fuLprvpowrts  w 

vf  rv 

Other  MSS.  which  were  formerly  referred  as  though  they  might  be 
authorities  for  this  clause,  such  as  one  of  those  at  Wolfenbiittel,  are 
in  fact  only  transcripts  of  some  printed  Greek  Testament ;  though 
executed,  probably,  without  any  dishonest  intention.  They  require 
no  specific  notice. 


The  following  facsimile  of  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  (105.  in  the 
Gospels  of  Westein's  notation)  gives  a  good  idea  of  Greek  calligra- 
phy of  the  twelfth  century.  This  MS.  is  quarto  form,  on  vellum:  it 
consists  of  425  leaves,  which  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Hieronymus  Ebner  von  Eschenbach  of  Nuremberg 
(from  whom  it  takes  its  name),  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  There  have  been  added  by  a  later  scribe,  Joasaph,  a  calli- 
graphist,  tables  of  lessons  and  a  menology  or  Greek  calendar. 
The  writer  of  these  portions  has  given  the  date  a.m.  6999;  which, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Greeks,  answers  to  the  a,d. 
1391.  The  volume  is  bound  in  massy  silver  covers,  in  the  centre  of 
which  Christ  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  and  in  the  act  of 
pronouncing  a  blessing.  Above  his  head  stands  the  following  in- 
scription in  square  letters  in  the  same  style  as  the  capitals  of  the  MS. : 
— AecTTTora  evX/yftjaov  top  hovkov  aov  s\a')(y7Tov  Ispowfiov  lovTuekfjuoy 
Kai  TOP  ocfciav  avrou.  **Lord,  bless  the  least  of  thy  servants^ 
Hieronymus  Gulielmus,  and  his  household." 

'  Yarm  Lectiones  ad  Act  App.  Epp.  Catholicanun  et  Pouli,  p.  106« 
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-■.t-af To  p M  CTw  ■  iirC-€4.  t6o  t^ooToc''*  tpaira-iJ 


c_5  /■<.  o  irH-£i>  HfJ  ,  l-^cu.  o  "-0  ofi_  dl  "« I  o  iJ  fe 

This  passage  (as  will  be  seen  by  ihoae  who  at  all  koow  the  letters 
used  in  Greek  cur^ve  MSS.)  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  St, 
John's  Gospel. 

Though  this  MS.  is  not  one  possessed  of  any  particular  importance, 
it  once  acquired  a  degree  of  attention  in  connection  with  the 
discussions  on  tJhe  authenticity  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's. 
Gospel.  Those  who  impugned  that  portion  alleged  that  in  this  MS. 
it  was  defective,  and  thus  it  seemed  to  give  them  some  authority  for 
the  opinion  which  they  readily  had  formed  on  dogmatic  gronnde. 
To  this  it  was  answered  that,  as  chap.  ii.  commences  with  rov  Si  'I'tjitov 
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yewrfBivToSy  It  was  certain  that  something  must  have  preceded^  and 
thus  the  absence  of  chap.  i.  from  a  single  MS.  proved  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  But  the  supposed  defect  in  this  codex  was  an  opinion 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  misunderstood  statement  of  Schoenleben, 
who  described  the  MS.  in  1738.  He  said,  **  Primum  caput  A.  his 
verbis  incipit :  Tov  Be  'Iiyo-ov  yewrfdiuros"  Others,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  notation  of  the  rirXjoiy  were 
misled  by  the  remark  oi  Schoenleben  (who  himself  seems  to  have 
had  but  a  dim  notion  what  the  division  meant),  and  thus  they  con- 
cluded that  die  first  chapter  was  omitted.  See  above,  p.  31, 32.,  for 
Griesbach's  clear  account  of  the  ancient  rirXaiy  which  he  introduces 
in  connection  with  this  very  MS.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  this 
MS.  does  not  omit  the  first  chapter,  so  that  all  theories  and  arguments 
based  on  suc^  supposed  omission  fall  to  the  ground. 


CHAP.  XX. 

M8S.   CONTAINING   LECTIONARIES. 


As  the  New  Testament  became  more  and  more  appropriated  to 
liturgical  use,  MSS.  containing  such  portions  as  were  employed  in 
public  services,  and  in  which  they  were  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  then  read,  multiplied  from  the  hands  of  the 
copyists. 

A  Lectionary  containing  sections  from  the  Gospels  has  been  called 
Evangeliarium  (or  by  Wetstein  and  others  Evangelistarium\  and  the 
name  Wpa^air6<rro\os  has  been  applied  to  one  contsdning  portions 
from  the  Acts  and  Epistles:  the  name  airooToXos  has  been  often 
employed  to  designate  lessons  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  alone. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  judgment  as  to  the  time  when 
Lectionaries  first  came  into  use,  or  when  it  was  thought  more  conve- 
nient to  substitute  the  extracted  passage  read  on  the  festival  or 
Lord's  day  for  the  whole  volume,  with  an  index  of  the  lessons  to  be 
employed  in  public  worship  on  particular  occasions.  The  earliest 
existence  of  such  books  that  we  can  definitely  prove  seems  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  we  know  that  they  were  formed 
by  Claudius  Mamercus  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  Musadus  of  Mar- 
seilles * :  these,  however,  may  be  only  the  introducers  of  such 
Lectionaries  into  that  particular  district.  The  much  earlier  formation 
and  use  of  the  Dia  Tessaron  of  Tatian  is  a  plain  proof  that  if  it  had 
been  thought  desirable  the  Christian  communities  would  have  formed 
selections  from  the  New  Testament  for  reading  on  particular  occasions. 
It  seems,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  any  Lectionary  exists  that 
can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  some  of  the  uncials  of  the  second 

'  "  Die  altesten  bekannten  Sammlnngen  werden  den  Galliern  Claudius  Mamercus  von 
Vienna,  und  Musaos  ▼.  Massilia  {Sec,  v.  Afed.)  zugeschrieben.  Getmadius  de  Scrip. 
EccL  c.  79.  sagt  von  leUerm :  excerpsit  de  S.  S.  lectioues  totim  anni  festivia  diehus  aptis,'* 
—  Reuss,  Gefichichte  der  Heiligen  Schrifteu  dcs  Neuen  Testaments,  §  384. 
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class;  none  probably  are  older  than  the  eighth  century S  and  few 
amongst  them  can  claim  anything  like  even  that  antiquity.  Thus 
they  do  not  possess,  even  on  the  score  of  agcy  any  claim  to  the  same 
attention  as  that  which  belongs  to  very  many  other  documents.  One 
remark  may  be  here  needed:  the  writing  oi  Lectiouaries  might  often 
mislead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  peculiarities ;  for  in 
these  documents  uncial  letters  were  retained  far  longer  than  in  others, 
and  there  is  habitually  a  kind  of  antique  style  adopted; — partly 
probably  from  a  notion  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  and  partly,  it 
may  be,  from  the  need  of  large  letters  in  books  which  had  to  be  read 
aloud  by  those  whose  eyes  would  often  be  impared  by  age. 

The  value  of  Lectiouaries  is  far  less  for  critical  purposes  than  some 
formerly  supposed.  For  in  point  of  age  they  do  not  lead  our 
inquiries  back  nearly  as  far  as  they  are  conducted  by  some  other 
documents;  and  as  to  text  they  commonly  adhere  with  a  kind  of 
general  agreement  to  the  latter  rather  than  the  earlier  readings. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  and  uncertainty  in  the 
readings  whic^they  contain;  for  the  same  Lectionary  will  have,  not 
unfrequently,  the  same  Scripture  portion  more  than  once ;  and  in 
such  repetitions  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  same  text  will  again 
be  found.  Some,  indeed,  did  expect  that  in  documents  of  this  kind 
the  received  reading  of  the  Greek  Church  would  be  transmitted  and 
preserved  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  and  a  priori  this 
opinion  was  plausable. 

^'  The  notion  that  a  pure  and  primitive  text  might  be  found  in  the 
lectiouaries  and  service-books  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  in  itself  both 
plausible  and  perfectly  rational.  It  had  crossed  the  mind  of  one  in 
whom  the  love  of  these  studies  amounted  to  a  passion  —  the  master 
passion  of  an  unhappy  life.  At  the  opening  of  his  long  career  as  a 
collator  of  Scripture  manuscripts,  Wetstein  eagerly  seized  the  first 
Evangelisterium  in  the  Colbert  Library*,  *sperans,'  says  he,  *me 
inventurum  constantem  et  publice  receptam  in  Ecclesia  Graeca 
Lectionem.'  Yet  what  was  the  result?  '  At  eventus  expectationi 
meaB  non  respondit,  nam  et  ipsos  inter  se,  et  a  nostris  editionibus  non 
raro  dissentire  deprehendi.'  (Wetst.  Proleg.  N.  T.  p.  81.  ed.  Lotze.) 
How  natural  the  presumption,  yet  how  complete  the  failure!"' 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  there  was  no  received  or  authorised 
reading  in  the  Greek  Church  which  so  generally  prevailed  as  to  ex- 
clude variations  :  so  that  this  class  of  documents  afford  very  strong 
evidence  against  the  theory  of  Scholz ;  for  if,  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  not  the  least  variation  was  permitted  in  sacred  books 
or  sacred  rites,  the  Lectiouaries  prepared  for  public  reading  would 
of  course  be  the  most  precisely  uniform.  The  supposed  fact  that 
they  must  be  so,  is  disproved  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  they 
are  not  so. 

*  And  this  has  hcen  said  to  be  the  earliest  date  at  which  they  were  introduced  amongst 
the  Greeks. 

*  "Cum  primum  multa  Evangelistaria  A®.  1715,  in  Bibliotheca  Colbertina  yidissem 

avide  ad  ilia  cum  editis  conferenda  me  accinxi,  sperans  me  inventurum,"  &c.  ut  supra, 

Wetstein  Proleg.  p.  62. 

■  Scrivener's  •*  Collation,"  Introd.  p,  xviii 
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Lectionaries  have  an  importance  in  pointing  out  where  the 
appointed  lessons  began  and  ended;  and  as  these  portions  had  been 
thus  appropriated,  at  least  by  common  custom,  before  they  were 
written  out  in  separate  books,  it  is  obviously  probable  that  the  read- 
ings in  such  places  should  be  somewhat  affected.  And  this  we  find 
to  be  the  case ;  for  in  some  of  the  later  uncials  the  introductory 
words  of  the  lesson  have  found  a  place  in  the  text,  and  also  those 
which  were  at  times  added  in  order  to  avoid  too  abrupt  a  close :  and 
this  (from  the  cause  assigned)  may  also  be  found  in  some  documents 
older  than  any  existing  Lectionaries.  A  point  of  connection  between 
Lectionaries  and  simple  MSS.  of  the  sacred  books,  is  found  in  the 
indications  given  in  some  of  the  latter,  where  lessons  commenced,  and 
where  they  concluded ;  together  with  introductory  words  placed  in 
the  margin  or  at  the  top  of  the  page :  occasionally,  indeed,  the 
introductory  words  so  placed  contain  readings  which  had  belonged 
to  the  older  text,  and  which  had  been  preserved  in  liturgical  use. 
Thus  in  Cod.  Passionei  (J.  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  G.  in  the  Acts), 
in  Acts  viii.  18.,  the  reading  in  the  text  stands  ^saadfispos  Ss  6 
^Ifjuov  ori  £ia,  and  as  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  there  stands 
before  on  8ul  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  upper  margin,  where  we 
find  'lSa>i/  o  XlfKov,  and  these  words  were  in  reading  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  0eaadfispo9  Be  6  'Stlfuav.  The  reading  of  the  margin  is  here 
the  best  attested  as  ancient;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
text  of  such  a  MS.  and  the  liturgical  marks  and  references  were  not 
originally  connected  together :  the  one  belongs  wholly  to  the  same 
class  as  do  Lectionaries. 

There  are  also  passages  which  were  read  in  other  connections  in 
public  services,  or  which  were  wholly  omitted;  and  at  times  a  lesson 
was  formed  out  of  several  passages :  traces  of  some  of  these  things 
may  be  found  also  in  continuous  MSS.,  arising,  as  it  appears,  from 
the  ancient  custom.  To  this  may  not  improbably  be  traced  the 
omission  in  some  ancient  documents  of  the  highest  class  of  the  two 
verses,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44.  (which  are,  indeed,  attested  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  other  extremely  early  writers).  In  the  Lectionaries  these 
verses  are  not  read  in  their  own  place,  but  in  a  lesson  from  Matt 
xxvi.  The  portions  appointed  for  use  at  particular  festivals  are  often 
differently  combined;  the  beginning  and  end  not  being  the  same;  and 
at  times  what  was  omitted  from  the  middle  of  a  lesson  on  one  occasion 
was  read  continuously  on  another. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty about  the  text  of  Lectionaries,  which  detracts  greatly  from 
their  being  estimated  on  the  same  rank  as  continuous  MSS.  of  the 
same  age.  It  is  almost  certain  that  by  a  full  and  searching  examin- 
ation of  these  documents  enough  data  could  be  found  to  discriminate 
those  amongst  them'  that  are  worthy  of  notice :  but  as  it  is,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  resort  to  these  MSS. 
as  witnesses  of  the  text,  since  we  can  use  those  containing  the  sacred 
books  continuously  written  which  are  both  anterior  in  point  of  date 
and  of  proved  character.  The  most  important  fact  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Textual  Criticism  is  directed  with  regard 
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to  Lectlonaries  is  the  contents  of  the  lessons ;  since  the  beginnings, 
&C.9  might  affect  what  we  find  in  other  documents.  Matthsei,  in  his 
larger  Greek  Testament,  has  prefixed  to  the  respective  volumes  a 
useful  index  of  the  sections  found  in  Lectionaries,  and  of  the  different 
arrangement  of  the  portions  in  their  use  on  different  occasions :  in 
his  smaller  edition  he  gives  in  the  margin  the  indications  of  the 
sections  and  of  the  portions  passed  by ;  also  how  the  parts  read  were 
introduced,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  found  in  MSS.  prepared 
for  liturgical  use,  or  to  which  these  arrangements  had  been  afterwards 
added. 

The  best  known  Lectionaries  bb  to  their  readings  are  two  Evan^ 
geliaria  at  Moscow  which  were  collated  hy  Matths&i  (called  by  him 
b.  and  A.),  and  whose  readings  are  given  in  his  larger  Greek  Testa^ 
ment :  both  of  these  are  in  uncial  letters.  Two  others,  the  former 
also  in  uncial  letters,  are  included  amongst  the  MSS.  which  Mr. 
Scrivener  has  coUated  with  such  care  (called  by  him  z.  and  y.) ;  and 
from  these  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  such 
documents  may  be  formed. 

The  entire  nmnber  of  Evangeliaria  enumerated  by  Scholz  is  178 ; 
of  these  121  were  first  exatmined  for  critical  purposes  by  him :  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  he  specifies  58  Lectionaries,  of  which  38  had 
not  been  previously  used 

The  subjoined  facsimile  is  from  the  Codex  Harleianus  No.  6598. 
(in  Scholz's  catalogue  called  No.  153.):  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writing  of  the  tenth  century.  The  sub- 
scription on  the  last  page  states  that  it  was  written  A.  D.  995  by 
Constantine  a  presbyter.  The  MS.  is  of  course  on  vellum:  on 
the  first  leaf  the  letters  are  gilded,  and  throughout  they  are  coloured 
and  ornamented. 
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In  ordinary  Oreek  types^  with  a  literal  English  version  in  parallel 
columns,  it  is  as  follows  2 — 

GNOTAEISEO  G&NOMANHATHSE 

PAKEnX2nOTE;_  ENATANYTIME- 

OMONOrENHSTS  THEONLYBEGOTTENSH 

012NEI2TONKOA  WHOISINTHEBQ 

nONTOrnPSEKEI      somofthefhbh 

NOSEBHrHSATO-       EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 


CHAP.  XXL 


OK  THE  AKOIEHT  TSBSIONS  IK  OEKBBAL  AS  S0UBCK8  OF  TEXTUAL 

CBITICISH 

The  ancient  versions  have  to  be  considered  here  simply  in  one  of  the 
aspects  in  which  they  may  be  viewed ;  just»  indeed,  as  the  MS& 
have  been  treated,  not  in  connection  with  the  testimony  which  they 
bear  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  early  use  of  the  sacred 
books,  but  simply  as  witnesses  to  the  words  and  syllables  which 
copyists  have  transmitted.  And  just  in  the  same  manner  have  we 
now  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  versions :  little  as  this  is  known 
in  many  instances,  that  little  is  here  of  importance  in  its  critical 
bearing  on  the  text  of  Scripture ;  but  even  in  this  aspect  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  higher  interests  con- 
nected with  the  facts  stated.  The  history  of  the  verrions,  however 
told,  is  an  evidence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  revelation  given  by  Grod 
through  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  thus  it  is  so  far  a  narrative  how 
the  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  diffused  in  early 
times,  not  only  amongst  the  Greek-speaking  population  of  the  East, 
or  the  Grreek-reading  portion  of  the  more  educated  in  the  West,  but 
also  amongst  those  who  retained  their  vernacular  tongues,  and  who 
used  in  them  the  revealed  word  of  Grod  in  a  translation. 

The  vahie  of  the  testimony  of  versions  to  the  genuine  ancient 
text  is  considerable ;  for  although  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  casualties  of  transcription  as  has  die  text  of  the  original  Gbreek, 
and  though  at  times  they  have  been  remodelled  in  some  sort  of  con- 
formity to  the  Ghreek  copies  then  current,  yet  in  general  they  are 
representatives  of  the  Greek  text  from  which  they  were  formed. 
The  casualties  of  transmission  would  rarely,  if  ever,  affect  documents 
in  different  languages  in  a  way  precisely  similar,  and  we  may  in 
this  manner  account  for  not  a  few  divergendes  in  the  versions  as 
ihey  have  come  down  to  us :  yet  when  we  find  an  avowedly  ancient 
translation  according  in  peculiar  readings  with  some  of  the  more 
ancient  and  valuable  of  the  ancient  MSS.  it  is  an  important  proof  of 
the  antiquity  at  least  of  such  readings ;  and  thus  if  they  are  not 
genuine,  the  proof  mwst  be  sought  in  the  counter  evidence  that  may 
be  adduced. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Some,  indeed  hitve  decried  the  use  of  yereione  as  ibough  they 
could  not  be  trusted  in  particulars  of  direct  eyidence,  and  in  support  of 
this  they  have  pointed  to  errors  which  they  contain,  and  to  proofs 
of  the  incompetency  of  translators.  And  yet  admit  all  that  can  £urly 
be  said  on  this  head,  and  what  remains?  Surely  this,  that  inde- 
finiteness  of  rendering  occasionally  found,  and  owned  mistakes  in 
particular  passages,  do  not  invalidate  the  general  character  of  such 
a  translation,  nor  yet  the  certainty  of  its  general  testimony. 

We  may  form  a  very  just  apprehension'  of  this  by  a  comparison 
with  modern  versions :  no  one,  probably,  would  assert  as  to  these 
that  any  one  of  them  is  uniformly  and  precisely  exact  in  the  renderings 
that  it  gives ;  and  yet  in  the  very  points  in  which  the  testimony  of 
ancient  versions  has  been  decried,  is  there  one  modem  translation, 
worthy  of  the  name,  that  is  not  decided,  —  that  does  not  show 
whether  the  Grreek  from  which  it  was  taken  does  or  does  not  read 
such  or  such  words  or  sentences?  For  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  question  of  the  value  of  versions  is  regarded :  when  the  case  is 
one  of  the  Omission  or  addition  of  whole  clauses,  and  when  aacient 
yersions  are  fully  supported  by  ancient  MSS.  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, it  has  been  said,  ^'  it  is  extravagant  to  claim  for  translations 
so  high  authority,  that  they  should  be  held  competent  to  overthrow 
the  positive  testimony  of  MSS.  of  the  originaL"  ^  The  subject 
under  discussion  in  connection  with  which  ^is  remark  is  made,  is 
whether  the  weirds  icaX  to  fiairrurfia  h  ^70  fiairrl^fuu  fianrrwd^vtu 
ought  or  ought  not  to  stand  as  part  of  the  text  in  Matt  xx.  22.  Is 
it  not  certain  that  the  occurrence  of  this  clause  in  the  modem 
yersions  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  made  from  a  Grreek  text 
which  contained  them  ?  And  so  their  absence  from  six  (a  twofold 
majority)  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  versions  is  ample  proof  of  the 
fact  in  favour  of  which  it  is  adduced ;  namely,  that  the  Greek  text 
from  which  such  yersions  were  made  did  not  contain  them;  and 
thus  in  different  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  North  Africa, 
and  Italy,  the  passage  was  not  found  in  tha  Greek  copies  which 
were  diffused.  If  the  accordance  of  such  versions  with  good  MSS. 
be  not  held  as  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  testimony  of  certain 
*^  MSS.  of  the  original,"  then  we  m^ht  well  ask  fw  new  rules  of 
documentary  evidence  to  apply  in  ordmary  cases. 

It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  versions  are  not  sufficiently  literal 
to  enable  us  to  apply  their  testimony  with  certainty  in  various  cases : 
thus  in  Matt»  xviii.  35.  the  common  text  after  tcapBtAv  vfi&v  has 
the  words  ra  TrapammcifAaTa  ain&Vy  which  are  omitted  in  some  good 
MSS.  and  in  six  of  the  best  old  versipna :  while  to  the  latter  class 
of  testimony  it  has  been  objected  th^t  *^  a  version  need  be  very 
literal  indeed  to  be  relied  on  in  a  case  like  the  present."^  But  would 
this  be  admitted  with  regard  to  any  modem  version  ?  Should  we 
not  think  it  a  reflection  on  any  translator  in  this  day,  if  he  showed 
such  constant  inexactness  that  we  held  it  as  uncertain  whether  in 


I  Mr.  Scrivener's  *'  Sapplementy"  note  on  Aiatt.  zx.  23. 
*  Ibid.,  note  on  the  passage. 
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this  case  lie  had  followed  the  Stephanie  and  Elzevir  reading  retained 
by  Scholz^  or  that  approved  by  Chriesbachy  Lachmann^  Tischendorf^ 
and  Tregelles  ?  «*^  whether,  in  fact,  he  did  or  did  not  give  at  the 
oloae  of  the  yerse  the  wocda  '^  tkmr  trespasses  f  "  It  does  not  need 
mueh  argument  to  disdus  a  point  like  the  present:  and  modem 
versions  cannot  daim,  on  the  ground  of  their  definiteness  on  such 
points,  the  praise  of  being  peculiarly  literal.  The  combined  testi- 
mony of  versions  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  about  the  amplest  form 
of  their  appliealion  that  can  be  conceived,  They  show  what  the 
Greek  sentence  contained,  ov  the  contrary,  £mm  which  they  were 
made. 

It  may  be  easy  to  point  to  passages  in  which  versions  differ  from 
every  known  Greek  authority ;  but  even  if  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  could  be  collected  to  the  disparagement  of  every  ancient  version 
or  of  all  unitedly,  Aould  be  gathered  together,  it  would  only  prove 
the  admitted  truth  lliat  ancient  translators  were  not  more  infallible 
than  those  in  modem  times ;  and  the  application  of  this  consideration 
would  be  modified  by  two  facts ;  ^st,  tiuit  translators,  even  in  their 
mistakes  and  false  rendmnga,  often  show  what  they  must  have  trans- 
lated from  and  horn  the  error  arose ;  and,  seeondfy,  by  our  knowledge 
that  verabns  have  been  just  as  obnozious  to  mistakes  of  copyists  as 
have  the  MSS.  of  the  originaL 

In  Heb.  z.  23.  we  find  in  our  eommon  English  version,  *'  Let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering :  for  he  is 
faithful  that  promised."  Does  not  this  look  as  though  it  were  fcnmed 
from  a  Ghreek  text  in  which  rrjf  wlar»s9  ^pAv  must  have  been  read  ? 
And  yet  such  words  are  not  in  the  common  text,  they  are  cited 
from  no  collated  MS.,  and  of  course,  therefore,  they  have  not  found 
a  place  in  any  critical  edition :  in  our  version  they  are  simply  a 
mistake :  rrfs  ikiriBos  is  the  reading  oCthe  Ghreek.^  In  Acts  xv.  22. 
in  our  translation  we  read  ''  to  send  chossn  men."  This  of  course 
suggests  the  notion  thai  there  was  in  the  original  a  passive  participle 
agreeing  with  "  men : "  and  yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  land ;  our 
translators  had  before  them  ixKe^fiivovs  avBf»9  i^  airrAv  irifiyftai, 
and  they  rendered  as  though  they  had  iicX^^^ii^ay.  The  verse  really 
stands,  ^'  It  pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church, 
that  they  should  dioose  men  from  among  them  and  send  them  to 
Antioeh;"  or,  if  it  be  needful  to  retain  the  Ghreek  construction 
somewhat  as  a  schoolboy  would  do,  ^'  that  they  [u  e*  afM)stles,  &c], 
having  chosen  men,  should  send  them  to  Antioeh." 

Would  these  instances  from  our  common  version  show  that  it  is 
not  in  general  a  good  witness  to  the  Greek  text  from  which  it  was 
taken  ?    Here  is  a  case  of  difference  of  readiiig,  and  one  in  which  a 

*  **  Faith,*  ia  Hda  passage  of  onr  Bngliali  Kbke,  Beems  to  ba^o  been  marely  an  mrahun 
of  the  flnt  edition,  formed  by  the  eye  of  the  compoeitDr  resting  oo  •^faitkfol"  imme- 
diatelj  after.  Freas-conecton  axe  familiar  enoa^  with  this  cause  of  eiror.  A  word,  or 
part  of  a  word,  gets  pal  into  the  wrong  place ;  this  commonly  produces  nonsense,  and 
then  it  catches  the  attention  of  the  corrector ;  bat  when  (as  in  tiris  passage)  it  makes 
sense,  it  requires  (as  many  can  testify)  a  Ur  doeer  attention,  and  a  greater  exactitnde  of 
eye  and  mind,  in  order  to  extrude  the  erroneous  word. 
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diiFerent  construction  is  suggested ;  and  yet  these  admitted  &cts  are 
no  proofe  that  the  Grreek  readings  followed  by  the  translators  cannot 
be  identified  in  almost  every  case :  we  know  what  clauses  they 
recognised  as  part  of  the  text,  and  tlierq  can  hardly  be  a  reading 
about  which  we  can  be  in  any  doubt,  —  and  that  too  in  passages  in 
which  the  exactitude  of  rendering  b  the  leasts 

When  a  translator  mistakes  similar  words,  his  Torsion  shows  what 
the  error  was  that  he  made,  and  thus  it  is  a  witness  to  the  text  in 
spite  of  the  mistake.  Modem  versions  frequently  introduce  Itdlie 
supplements:  the  ancients  had  no  such  device,  and  therefore  additions 
of  this  kind,  or  paraphrastic  circumlocutions,  foimd  in  die  old  versions, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  wider  departures  from  the  original  than  our 
Italic  supplements. 

But  if  modem  translations  are  sufficiently  literal  to  be  such  close 
witnesses  to  the  text  from  which  they  were  formed,  this  is  far  mare 
the  case  with  the  ancient  versions  in  general:  they  follow  the  Greek 
from  which  they  were  taken  with  an  abnost  scrapulous  exactitude, 
and  they  so  often  preserve  even  the  order  of  the  words  that  they 
can  be  quoted  as  authorities  on  such  points.  At  times,  of  course, 
the  translator  may  have  fiiiled  in  vigilance,  he  may  have  passed  by 
words  which  are  omitted  in  no  Greek  copy,  and  he  may  have  con- 
fused the  text  from  which  he  was  rendering,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  by  Greek  copyists.  But  the  admission  of  all  this  in  the 
fullest  manner  does  not  afford  any  ground  for  the  statement  that  the 
testimony  of  versions  is  of  little  moment  in  a  question  of  the  inser- 
•tion  or  omission  of  a  whole  clause,  or  that  *'  a  version  need  be  very 
literal "  if  it  is  to  show  whether  important  words  were  or  were  not 
recomised  by  the  Greek  text  from  which  it  was  taken. 

fusion  luis  been  alreadvmade  to  the  condition  in  which  different 
versions  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  thb  may  show  the  kind  of' 
caution  that  is  needed  in  employing  them  critically.  A  copyist  of 
a  version,  if  he  possessed  any  acquamtance  with  the  original,  was  in 
danger  of  correcting  by  the  Greek  text  with  which  he  was  fiuniliar ; 
and  thus  he  might  introduce  mixed  readings:  this  is  an  addition 
to  the  usual  causes  of  transcriptural  mistue;  and  for  all  these 
allowance  must  be  made.  We  are,  however,  often  able  to  revert  to 
very  ancient  copies  of  versions,  and  then,  just  as  is  the  case  with  such 
MSS.  of  the  originals,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  condition  of  the 
text  nearly  or  quite  identical  witii  uiat  in  which  the  translation  first 
appeared. 

The  critical  use  of  versions  commenced  with  the  first  publication 
of  the  Greek  text  in  print.  In  the  editions  of  Erasmus  and  the 
scholars  of  Complutum  use  was  made  of  the  Latin  Yulsate  as  a  col- 
lateral witness  to  that  of  Greek  MSS. ;  and  this  was  ndly  brought 
out  in  the  annotations  of  Erasmus,  and  the  controversial  publications 
of  his  rival  editors.  In  the  same  century  the  Peshito  Syriac  version 
appeared  in  print,  and  by  the  Latin  translation  of  it  which  was  made 
by  Tremellius,  it  was  in  a  measure  available  for  Beza:  that  editor, 
however,  was  not  one  in  whose  line  it  was  to  use  such  materials  to 
any  extent  or  with  any  aptitude. 
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By  llie  publication  of  Walton's  Polyglott  much  was  done  to  draw 
attention  to  the  combined  evidence  of  versions;  for  there,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Greek  is  accompanied  hj  the  Latin  Ynlgate,  by 
the  Syriao,  and  by  the  j^Bthiopic,  the  Arabic,  and  (in  the  Gospels) 
the  Persic, —  all  of  which  had  been  previously  published  separately ; 
and  as  to  the  oriental  versions  were  added  Latin  translations,  they 
were  in  a  measure  available  for  many  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
used  them. 

Mill  in  his  Ghreek  Testament  (1707)  endeavoured  systematically 
to  use  the  ancient  versions  so  collected;  but  as  he  had  only  the  Latin 
rendering  of  most  of  them  to  gtiide  him  aright,  he  was  misled  when- 
ever that  was  erroneous*  He  was  also  furnished  with  readings  from 
the  Memphitic  version,  which  had  been  collected  fix>m  MJSS.  by 
others.  Whatever  mistakes  were  made  by  Mill,  it  is  due  to  him  to 
say,  that  he  it  was  who  put  the  versions  as  a  class  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  statement  of  evidence.  Abortive  as  was  tiie  attempt  of 
Bentiey  to  prepare  a  Greek  Testament,  he  rendered  good  service  to 
the  right  use  of  versions  by  pointing  out  how  the  common  Cle- 
mentine Vulffate  might  be  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  version 
as  it  left  the  hands  of  Jerome ;  and,  in  compliance  with  this,  Bengel 
and  Wetstein  quoted  at  times  MSS.  of  the  Yulffate :  tiiis  is  tiie 
more  frequent  with  the  latter  of  these  critics ;  ana  he,  too,  himself 
collated  (though  too  hastily)  the  MS.  of  the  later  or  Harclean  Syriac. 
A  littie  before  the  appearance  of  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament, 
Sabatier,  Lrici,  and  Bluichini  did  much  to  bring  into  light  texts  and 
collations  of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various  forms ;  and  of  tiiese  Gries- 
bach  before  many  years  avuled  lumself.  The  critical  knowledge  of 
versions  was  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  Harclean  Syriac,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary  by  Adler,  by  the 
collation  of  Thebaic  MSS.  by  Woide,  Milnter,  and  Giorgi,  and  by 
the  publication  of  much  of  that  version,  and  by  the  edition  of 
the  Armenian  Scriptures  from  a  collation  of  MSS.  by  Zohntb.  The 
use  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  discovery  from  time  to  time  of  varying 
Arabic  texts,  did  littie  or  nothing  to  increase  the  evidence  of  this 
class  as  to  the  earlier  readings. 

These  versions,  collated  by  various  persons,  were  mostiy  employed 
in  Griesbach's  second  edition,  and  hence  became  tiie  common  materials 
of  subsequent  critical  editors,  such  as  Scholz  and  Tischendorf  (Lach- 
mann's  plan  excluded  all  except  the  Latin):  what  each  one  did  in 
their  collation,  or  who  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  each^  will  be 
stated  when  they  are  respectively  described. 

One  of  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  the  Syriac  version  noticed  amongst  the 
Nitrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  and 
which  through  his  kindness  has  been  rendered  available  for  Dr. 
Tregelles's  &eek  Testament,  in  which  a  collation  of  its  readings  is 
given,  and  where  it  stands  as  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  of 
this  kind. 
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CHAP.  xxn. 

THE  AKCIBNT  LATIK  VERSIONS  PRIOB  TO  THB  VCLGATB  OF  JEfiOUE. 

0k£  of  the  redone  in  which  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  first  needed  was  that  part  of  the  West  in  which 
Greek  was  but  little  known;  and  thus^  it  appears,  ori^nated  ihe 
oldest  Latin  version ;  not  in  Italy,  part  of  which  was  replete  with 
Greek  colonies,  where  the  knowleage  of  Greek  was  so  extensive 
amongst  all  the  educated  classes,  but  m  North  Africa,  where  Boman 
colonies  and  Koman  influence  had  caused  its  adoption. 

To  this  most  ancient  Latin  version  either  the  name  of  Ante^ 
Hieronj/mtan  may  be  given,  as  contrasted  with  the  revision  of 
Jerome,  or  the  Old  Latin^  in  opposition  to  the  Vulgate  of  that 
father,  which  soon  was  widely  used,  and  became  in  a  few  centuries 
the  version  of  the  Western  Cnurch«  This  nomenclature  will  avoid 
assumptions  which  have  been  made  without  a  groundwork  of  fact, 
and  which  have  misled  writers  not  a  few. 

By  whom  this  translation  was  made  is  wholly  unknown;  the  date 
is  quite  uncertain ;  we  can  only  say  that  it  had  come  into  existence 
before  the  dose  of  the  second  century.  It  is  alreadv  found  in  the 
citations  given  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  some  oi  which  are  an- 
terior to  that  time:  also  as  Tertullian  seems,  without  reasonable 
doubt,  to  have  used  the  Latin  translation  of  Irensus  which  we  still 
possess,  in  which  the  old  Latin  version  has.  left  visible  traces,  we 
must  say  that  it  existed  as  the  Latin  version  of  that  age,  and  that  it 
was  well  known. to  that  contemporary  of  Irenseus  who  translated  his 
writings  from  the  Greek. 

It  has  been  already  sai'd  that  this  version  originated  in  the  Roman 
province  of  North  Africcu  This  opinion  waa  expressed  by  Wet- 
stein'  and  maintained  by  Eichhom^  and  others,  on  the  ground  of 
the  character  of  the  Latinity  found  in  it,  and  in  the  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  L!]^X.,  to  which  this  translation  belongs  as 
a  part  of  the  same  work. 

>  He  says  of  MIU,  ^  Itafic»  rendoni  K  e.  indoctSs,  nesdo  qoibus  interpretibQS,  eerie  I^oHs 
Afrit,  pluB  trilmeret,'*  &c  (Ptoleg.  176.)  How  the  Vetiu  Laima  wis  thus  dengnated  by 
writen  on  critical  iabjects  will  be  ex^ained  below. 

*  See  his  "  Einleitnng  in  das  Alte  TestamenC  u-  406.  ed.  1823,  and  his  **  Einleitang  in 
dai  Nene  Testament,"  It.  S55,  356.,  where  he  collects  some  of  the  strong  probabilities 
which  maj  be  urged  in  favour  of  Afiica.  Cardinal  Wiseman  says  (Essays,  i.  p.  42.)  that 
Eichhom  was  the  first  author  who  had  made  saoh  a  conjecture ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Wetstein  and  others  in  his  day.  Wiseman  also  says  that  Eichhom  **  attempts  no  denwn- 
fitration  of  his  groonds;**  but  this  is  hardly  an  exact  statement,  for  the  German  critic 
mmes  the  same  heads  of  argument  as  thon  whieh  have  been  so  folly  elaborated  by  Wise- 
man himself.  Eichhom  (in  the  former  of  the  passages  above  referred  to)  said^  **•  Endlich, 
schrieb  wohl  je  ein  geboraer  Italianer  von  Kentnissen  und  Bildiuig  in  den  ersten  Jahr- 
hundearten  nach  Ohristus  so  fefalerhaftes  nnd  barbarisches  Latein,  als  der  Verfasser  dieser 
Uebersetaang?"  On  thia,  Wiseman  remarka,  ^Against  the  term  barbaiism  we  mast 
protest ;  and  we  have  the  suffirage  for  so  doing  of  the  celebrated  lexicographer  Gesner, 
who  used  to  say  that  he  considered  the  Vulgate  as  a  classical  author,  since  it  enabled  him 
to  surrey  the  Latin  language  in  its  iiill  extent"  Sed  pace  Cardinalis  doctissimi,  de  ver- 
sione  tfetere  Latin&  locutns  est  Eichhomios,  de  Hieronifmiand  Getnerus. 
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The  fullest  investigation  of  this  subject  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  in  ''Two  Letters"  first  published  in  1832-3^  and  now 
comprised  in  his  collected  Essays  (vol.  i.). 

He  first  points  out  that  the  early  Christianity  of  Italy  was  rather 
Greek  in  language  than  Latin ;  the  names  of  the  bishops  were  mostly 
Greeks  showing  that  it  was  to  that  nation  they  belonged^  and  that 
thus  the  relipon  of  Christ  must  in  Rome  have  long  been  a  foreign 
thing.  Ana  so  too  the  Christian  writers  of  "die  early  centuries  were 
in  Italy  not  Latin  but  Greek. 

The  following  is  the  clear  and  lucid  statement  of  Mr.  Westcott,  in 
which  he  adopts  and  restates  Cardinal  Wiseman's  arguments :  — 

« Rome  itself  under  the  emi>erorB  was  well  described  as  *  a 

Greek  city ;'  and  Ghreek  was  its  second  language.  As  £ar  as  we  can 
learn  the  mass  of  the  poorer  population — every  where  the  great  bulk 
of  the  early  Christians — was  Greek  either  in  descent  or  in  speech. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  fifteen  bishops  of  Rome  up  to  the  dose  of 
the  second  century,  four  only  are  Latin ;  but  in  the  next  century 
the  proportion  is  nearly  reversed.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Roman  Church  he  wrote  in  Greek ;  and  in  the  long  list  of  salutations 
to  its  mCTdbers  with  which  the  Epistle  is  concluded,  only  four  Latin 
names  occur.  Shortly  afterwards  Clement  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Grreek  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  at  a  later  date 
we  find  the  Bishop  of  Corinth  writing  in  Greek  to  Soter,  the  ninth 
in  succesrion  from  Clement.  Justin,  Hennas,  and  Tatian  published 
their  Greek  treatises  at  Rome.  The  apologies  to  the  Roman 
emperors  were  in  Greek.  Modestus,  Caius,  and  Asterius  Urbanus 
bear  Latin  names,  and  yet  their  writings  were  Greek.  Even 
farther  west  Greek  was  die  common  language  of  Christians.  The 
churches  of  Yienne  and  Lyons  used  it  in  the  history  of  their 
persecutions ;  and  Irenseus,  though  he  lived  amongst  barbarians,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  grown  unfamiliar  with  his  native  idiom,  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  his  Ixeatise  against  hereries.  The  first  sermons 
which  were  preached  at  Rome  were  in  Greek ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured with  good  reason  that  Greek  was  at  first  the  liturgical 
lai^i^e  of  the  Church  of  Rome."^ 

This  probability  in  fisivour  of  Africa,  Wiseman  confirms  by  proofs 
drawn  firom  the  character  of  the  language,  which  points  to  that 
country,  and  firom  the  absolute  certainty  l£at  such  a  translation  was 
recognised  by  TertuUian  as  current  in  that  region,  and  was  used  by 
him.     The  African  linguistic  peculiarities  of  tms  old  verrion  are  very 

*  *Two  Letters  on  some  part  of  tiie  ConbOTen/  conoenring  the  GeaniiMmees  of 
1  John  T.  7. :  containing  also  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  first  Latin  Version  of 
Scripture,  commonly  cidled  *  the  Itala.' "  Hem  "  Letters  veiie  firat  published  in  the 
*  Catholic  Magazine,'  in  1882-3.  They  were  republished  in  Bcune  in  1S36,  with  some 
additions."  **  With  a  few  Terbal  changes,  tiiey  aie  left  in  the  same  form."  Adrertiae- 
ment  prefixed  to  these  Letters  as  repuMidied  in  Ae  first  Tolnme  of  **•  Bssaya  on  Tarioua 
Subjects,  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,"  1858.  These  ^  Letteia"  are  dted  above, 
firom  the  edition  of  the  Essays: 

*  **  A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  dnriuff  the 
first  four  Centuries.  By  Brooke  Foes  Westcott,  M.  A.,  late  Fdlow  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge."    Cambridge :  MafJnfllan  9i  Co.  1855.  (pp.  269, 270.) 
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numerous^  and  are  collected  with  mucli  Care  (pp.  47 — 63.).  The 
combined  evidence  of  all  the  characteristics  of  language — in  all  their 
varieties  of  peculiarities  of  words,  constructions^  and  inflections — is 
very  stroi^  to  any  who  really  apprehends  their  bearing :  to  main* 
tain  the  contrary  would  involve  m  difficulties  innumerable.^ 

But  to  prove  the  African  origin  of  a  Latin  version  used  in  the 
Ccorly  ages  would  be  of  but  little  value  as  to  the  general  question,  if 
there  then  existed  mare  than  one  translation;  if,  for  instance,  each 
country  where  Latin  was  at  all  used,  had  possessed  its  own  Latin 
text ;  and  the  proof  of  African  origin  is  of  importance  as  one  step 
towards  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  old  Latin  version.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  is  especially  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  African  version  are  found  in  the  citations  made 
by  Latin  writers,  who  all  use  the  peculiar  terms  of  this  translation. 
'^  In  the  quotations  of  all  the  fathers,  whether  Italian,  Gaulish,  or 
Spanish,  we  find  these  extraordinary  words.  If  each  church  used  a 
difierent  version,  still  more  if  every  one  who  thought  himself 
qualified  presumed  to  translate,  is  it  credible,  nay,  is  it  possible,  that 
all,  of  whatever  country,  of  whatever  abilities  or  education,  would 
have  used  the  same  words,  and  adopted  similar  forms,  and  these  most 
unusual,  found  only  in  writers  of  one  province,  some  in  no  writer 
except  diese  several  versions?  Can  any  one  believe,  for  instance, 
that  the  verbs,  glor^o^  elarifico,  salvifico,  magni/ico,  justifico,  mar- 
tifico,  vivifieOf  should  have  been  invented  or  adopted  by  a  variety  of 
authors  translating  independently,  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  no  Italian  author  before  the  Vulgate  came  into 
general  use?  Why  did  no  one  among  the  supposed  innumerable 
translators  say  justum  reddere,  pitam  dare,  or  use  any  other  such 
phrase  ?  Only  one  solution,  it  seems,  can  be  given  to  these  queries, — 
to  suppose  the  version  to  have  been  the  production  of  one  man,  or  of 
several  of  the  same  country  and  age,  who  gave  to  it  that  uniform 
character  whidi  it  has  in  all  the  fra^ents  that  we  possess  of  it.*^ 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation; that  in  the  second  century  there  existed  a  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament  books,  made  in  Africa,  and  used  by  the  African 
fathers,  —  a  version  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin 

>  It  ia  remarkable  that,  with  this  evidenoe  before  him,  Mr.  ScriTener  should  call  the 
African  origin  of  the  old  Latin  version,  **  Wiseman's  amjecttare,**  He  says  ("  Supple- 
ment," p.  26.  note),  "  This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the  troth  of  Dr.  Wiseman's 
coujectnie,  which  TAchmann  implicitly  adopts,  that  the  first  Latin  version  was  made  in 
Aftlca.*"  A  reader  might  think  that  Wiseman  had  thrown  out  a  oonjectnre  and  given  no 
reasons,  and  that  Lachmann  had  added  nothing.  Mr.  Westcott  clearly  and  exactly  says, 
**  Tiachmann  has  reprodooed  his  (Wiseman's)  arguments,  widi  some  new  iUostratioBS,'* 
p.  269.  note, 

'  Wiseman's  Essays,  L  65.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  although  the  list  of  peculiar  words 
bron^t  together  by  Wiseman  is  quite  sufficiently  convincing  on  the  subject  for  which  they 
are  ooUect^  yet  his  question  why  none  of  the  trandators  should  have  used  jttffwii  reddere, 
is  of  quite  a  different  character.  We  might  ask.  Why  did  none  of  them  use  another 
word  or  expression  ?  But  as  to  juHum  retSere,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  any 
one  would  employ  the  term  who  had  not  subscribed  **  omnia  et  singula,  quce  de  peccato 
originaU  et  de  justificatione,  in  sacrosancta  Tridentina  synodo  definita  et  declaiata 
fuerunt  amplector  et  ledpio.''  B  is  too  much  to  expect  fh>m  translators  of  the  second 
centuiy,  that  they  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  dogmas  put  forth  in  the  sixteenth  at 
Trent. 
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dialect  of  ihe  Libyan  proyince ;  and  which^  when  a  Latin  translation 
was  needed  by  other  regions,  was  more  widely  diffused  and  used* 
The  history  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin  from  the 
LXX.  does  not  specifically  belong  here ;  but  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  the  general  unity  of  the  old  Latin  version  from  the 
LXX.  of  the  Old,  and  the  original  of  the  New,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  or  foi^tten.  For  it  is  in  part  from  the  linguistic  characteristics 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Latin  version  that  its  origin  and  use 
can  be  clearly  and  definitely  traced  out. 

Also,  as  to  the  imity  of  the  old  Latin  version,  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian  have  been  rightly  rested  on  as  showing  that  he  knew  and 
recognised  one  tranelaiioH,  and  that  this  version  was  in  several  places 
(in  his  opinion)  opposed  to  what  was  found  ^^  in  Gtsbco  authentico." ' 
This  vernon  must  have  been  made  a  sufficiently  long  time  before  the 
age  when  Tertullian  wrote^  and  before  the  date  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lator of  Irenaeus,  for  it  to  have  got  into  general  circulation.  This 
leads  us  back  tounirds  the  middle  of  the  second  century  at  the  latest : 
how  much  earUer  the  version  nuiy  have  been  we  have  no  proof;  for 
we  are  already  led  back  into  the  time  when  no  records  teU  us  any- 
thing respecting  the  North  Afirican  church. 

Whether  this  version  contained  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  not  may  be  reasonably  questioned,  although  the  full  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  canon  than  to 
this  place*  But  if  some  of  the  disputed  episties  were  not  at  first 
contained  in  it  (and  the  variety  of  rendering  makes  this  very  pro- 
bable), then  we  possess  a  strong  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  old  Latin  version. 

To  prove  that  the  early  Latin  Christians  used  many  versions  and 
not  merely  one^  recourse  has  been  had  to  two  arguments :  first,  sup- 
posed fiicts ;  second,  supposed  testimony. 

The  supposed  facts  are,  the  discrepancies  between  different  cita- 
tions of  the  same  passage  on  the  part  of  fathers  who  used  one  or 
more  ante-Hieronymian  Latin  texts.  Such  variations  may  be  easUy 
collected,  and  they  seem  at  first  to  present  a  goodly  array  of  over- 
whelming ,/ac^.  But  to  what  does  all  this  variation  amount?  Only  to 
this,  that  differences  had  crept  into  the  Latin  version ;  and  that  mus 
while  still  one  in  its  general  texture,  there  were  points  of  difference 
in  different  copies*  If  this  mode  of  argumentation  were  legitimate 
and  convincing,  we  might  show  that  different  existing  Gbreek  copies 
could  not  have  sprui^  from  the  same  original;  still  less  (on  such 
principles)  could  this  be  the  case  if  the  citations  of  Greek  fathers  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Why  then  must  we  apply  so  different  a 
rule  and  measure  to  Latin  citations  ?  We  cannot  be  sure  that  they 
did  not  express  Scripture  ideas  in  their  own  words  as  often  as  the 
Greeks  did:  we  nuiy  be  certain  that  various  readings  would  find 
their  way  into  Latin  copies,  even  though  all  springing  from  one 
original  MS.  o^ne  version. 

'  Adv.  Praz.  c  5. ;  De  Monog.  ell.    The  passages  are  snfficientlj  cited,  with  appro- 
priate zemarka^  in  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  pp.  273-5. 
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The  supposed  testimony  is  found  in  some  statements  of  Augustine 
and  Jerome.  The  former  of  these  says,  '^Qui  scripturas  ex  He- 
brs&a  lingua  in  Grscam  yerterunt,  numerari  possunt :  Latini  autem 
interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis  primis  fidei  temporibua  in 
manus  venit  codex  Grsecus,  et  aliquantnlnm  facultatis  sibi  utriusque 
lingusB  habere  yidebatur,  ausus  est  interpretarL"^  And  farther  on 
he  says,  '^In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  Itala  csteris  prse- 
feratur,  nam  est  yerborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententise."' 

The  deductions  drawn  from  these  passages  haye  been,  Ist,  that 
there  was  actually  in  the  early  days  of  Western  Christianity  no  one 
acknowledged  Latin  yersion,  but  that  eyery  one  who  had  any  real 
or  supposed  competency  (or  at  least,  many  sudi  persons)  made 
yersions  for  themselyes,  and  that  these  were  pretty  extensiyely  used. 

2nd.  That  amongst  the  confusion  of  Latin  yersions  there  was 
one  known  and  recognised  by  the  name  of  the  Italay  and  that  this 
possessed  some  characteristic  excellence. 

Also  3rd.  It  has  been  concluded  (eyen  though  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  deductions)  that  the  dirorent  fbrms  in  which 
the  old  Latin  has  come  down  to  us  might  properly  be  called  the 
Itala,  and  thus  this  name,  or  the  Vetus  Itala,  has  been  for  a  century 
and  a  half  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  in  critical  nomenclature*,  and  to 
it  haye  the  different  Latin  texts  been  referred  that  haye  been  dis- 
covered or  published.  And  this  supposed  special  yersion  was  con- 
sidered by  Sabatier  and  others  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  old  trans- 
lation used  and  sanctioned  at  Rome. 

These  deductions  from  the  words  of  Auonstine  may,  howeyer,  be 
so  met  as  to  show  that  he  intended  nothing  beyond  what  is  warranted 
by  the  known  facts  of  the  case.  He  liyed  and  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  great  yaiiety  of  Latin 
copies  and  Latin  readings,  his  testimony  of  course  related  to  his 
own  time,  to  that  which  was  then  a  patent  &ct.  How  then  had 
this  wide  yariation  of  copies  arisen?  Not  from  the  translations 
having  been  themselves  separate  and  distinct,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  so  altered  by  oopyists  and  by  revisers 
virho  possessed  some  uttie  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  there  was  no 
unity  left  amongst  them  in  their  reading.  And  this  variaticm  seems 
to  have  been  increased. by  some  of  those  who  sought  to  remedy  the 
confusion ;  for  they  revised  the  old  Latin  by  Ghreek  copies  of  a  much 
more  recent  date  than  those  which  had  been  at  first  employed  when 
the  translation  was  executed ;  and  thus  a  mixed  text  was  produced. 
In  some  respects  copies  thus  formed  may  have  been  preferable ;  for 
there  nught  be  a  greater  exactitude  in  tiie  Latin  phraseology ;  but 
this  had  been  obtained  by  a  great  departure  from  the  original 
character  of  the  yersion,  as  given  in  Latin  readings  possessed  of 
very  early  Greek  authority,  and  by  the  obscuring  of  many  of  its 
African  features,  which,  in  spite  of  any  supposed  barbarism,  pos- 

>  I>o  Doctrina  Christiana,  il  1 1.  «  lb.  cap.  15. 

'  It  was  previoosly  thus  recogoisod  ia  the  Preface  to  the  Papal  Yulgmte,  tiro  oentories 
and  a  half  ago. 
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Besaed  the  prestige  of  a  monument  of  the  early  Christianity  of  the 
West. 

And  this  is  just  what  we  find  in  existing  MSS.  of  the  Gospels. 
For  while  in  oertain  respects  there  is  an  identity  of  rendering  so  as 
to  show  a  common  origin,  there  is  in  some  a  kind  of  systematic 
departore  from  the  <dder  reading  and  from  some  of  the  older 
renderings.  These  copies  belong  m  fact  to  the  time  when  the  Greek 
text,  from  being  widely  multiplied  in  consequence  of  new  demands, 
was  passing  into  its  transition  state;  and  when  Latin  scribes,  aware  of 
.incorrectness  in  the  Latin  copies  before  them,  sought  to  remedy  the 
evil,  not  by  procuring  more  accurate  Latin  exemplars,  but  by 
adapting  what  was  before  tbem  to  the  then  modem  Greek  copies: 
in  this  utej  were  probably  little  aware  how  much  they  were  departing 
from  the  text  of  those  ancient  Greek  copies  fr(»n  which  the  Latin  had 
been  at  first  made* 

J£  the  language  employed  by  Augustine  be  thought  too  strong  to 
be  thus  imderstood,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  in  reply  to  such  a 
suggestion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  stronger  than  those  of  Origen  and 
others  when  speaking  of  the  Grreek  copies  themselyes. 

The  suiqK)sed  testimony  of  Jerome  to  the  existence  of  seyeral 
Latin  versions  is  found  in  his  preface  to  the  four  Gospels,  where  he 
says,  ^^  Si  Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est  adhibenda,  respondeant, 
quibas  ?  tot  enim  sunt  exemplaria  quot  codices.''  But  this,  if  taken 
in  its  connection,  supports  the  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  version, 
however  altered ;  and  thus  it  affords  a  good  light  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  thing  similar  in  Augustine. 

Thus  then  tiie  early  citations,  early  testimonies,  and  existing 
MS&,  when  rightiy  considered,  oonspire  in  proving  that  there  was 
one  early  Latin  version,  and  one  only;  that  this  was  altered  by  some 
in  two  ways — by  transcriptural  variation,  and  by  defective  revision 
with  Greek  copies. 

The  word  Itala  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  a  quotation 
from  Augustine.  Kow  it  only  needs  that  the  passage  in  that  father 
be  carefiuly  read  to  show  tiiat  this  name  cannot  be  applied,  as  it  has 
for  BO  long  by  some,  either  to  the  spedal  old  Latin  translation,  or  to 
tiie  various  forms  in  which  that  version  may  now  be  found.  ^  It 
would  be  needless  to  insist  on  this,  were  it  not  that  there  is  still  a 
kind  of  inveterate  traditionary  habit  which  leads  some  to  speak  of 
the  Italic  version,  or  of  varioue  Italic  versions,  when  all  that  is 
intended  is  one  or  more  Latin  exemplars  dififering  from  and  anterior 
to  that  of  Jerome. 

Amongst  competent  critics  there  is  now  but  littie  difference  of 
judgment  as  to  what  this  Itala  must  be.  Augustine's  Christian 
training  had  much  to  do  with  Upper  Italy,  the  region  of  which 
Milan,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  was  tiie  capital:  and  thus  in 
contrast  to  the  confused  variety  of  African  exemplars,  which  had 
sprung  up  without  any  systematic  revision  with  the  Greek,  he 
referred  to  the  more  learned  and  exact  recensions  of  tiie  Latin  text 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at  Milan,  and  whidi  he  continued 
to  quote  and  use.     Some  specimens  of  Augustine's  variation  in 
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reading  from  the  African  fathers,  and  his  adherence  to  those  of 
Upper  Italy,  have  been  collected  by  Wiseman,*  He  says,  **  In  the 
portion  examined,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  can  be  produced, 
where  the  African  writers  stand  in  united  opposition  to  those  of 
Italy,  without  St.  Augustine  siding  with  the  latter.  •  •  •  •  While  the 
fathers  of  different  countries  agree  sufficientiy  to  prove  that  they 
all  used  the  same  version,  their  oocarional  separation  into  nationtd 
classes  proves  the  existence  of  distinct  geographical  recensions. 
And  the  fact  that  St  Augustine  always  agrees  with  the  Italians, 
added  to  the  historical  proofs  ah-eady  given,  demonstrates  that  he 
used  the  Italian  recension  and  not  the  African.'* 

In  addition  to  these  ai^uments  of  Wiseman,  Lachmann  shows  by 
comparison,  that  very  habitually  there  is  an  agreement  between  the 
readings  of  the  Codex  Brixianus  of  the  Grospels,  a  document  be- 
lon^ng  to  Upper  Italy,  and  those  of  Augustine  when  both  differ 
from  the  common  tenor  of  the  old  Latin.*  xbis  enables  us  to  speak 
with  a  certain  degree  of  definiteness  as  to  the  class  of  text  to  which 
the  long-misused  name  of  Itala  ought  to  be  restricted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  existing  Latin  codices,  which 
contain  variously  altered  texts,  are  of  necessity  actual  revisions  of  the 
old  African  version.  Many  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  admixture 
of  what  had  been  really  revised,  with  some  of  the  previously  existing 
forms  of  text;  and  some  from  the  influence  which,  after  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  exercised  by  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome, 
which  was  gradually  finding  its  way  into  general  use. 

Also  the  revision  of  the  did  Latin  with  Greek  copies  in  the  fourth 
century  was  not  always  done  on  the  same  principle  or  with  MSS.  of 
the  same  class  (».  e.  with  those  marking  the  transition  state);  for 
there  are  manifest  traces  of  the  influence  of  Grreek  copies  which  were 
more  Alexatidrian  (to  use  the  nomenclature  of  Griesbach)  than  the 
basis  of  the  old  Latin  itself  had  been* 

The  Latin  text  which  accompanies  some  Greek  MSB.  is  at  times 
peculiar  in  its  character ;  for  instead  of  being  the  old  Latin  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  Greek,  it  is  occasionally  a  version  which  has 
been  accommodated  to  the  accompanying  Greek  readings,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  sacrifice  in  places  of  all  Latin  idiom. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  more  important  or  better  known  MSS. 
of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various  forms,  me  notation  of  reference  is  em- 
ployed which  was  commenced  by  Lachmann  and  has  been  adopted 
and  extended  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

*  Essays,  i  p.  33.  In  connection  with  the  whole  subject,  there  is  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  shown  how  completely  and  thoroughly  the  mind  and 
memory  of  Angnstine,  who,  in  his  early  days  in  AMca,  had  despised  the  Soriptnres  because 
of  the  rudeness  of  their  style,  had  become  imbued  with  them  before  he  quitted  Upper 
Italy.  He  had,  in  fact,  learned  them  in  a  form  which  would  almost  of  necessity  remain 
fixed  in  the  mind  for  liife ;  juat,  indeed,  as  our  Authorised  Version  is  still  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  remembrance  of  many,  eren  amongst  those  who  haye  so  far  rejected  it  as 
the  yemacular  teacher  in  this  country,  as  to  hare  gone  oyer  to  the  Romish  camp. 

'  See  Lachmann's  Gr.  Test.  yoL  L  prof.  p.  xiy.  In  all  that  follows  there  is  much  that 
is  yaluable^  as  showing  the  systematic  introdaction  of  alterations  into  Latin  copies. 
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MSS.  OF  tHE  GOSPELS. 

a.  Codex  Yercellensis.— A  MS.  of  the  fourth  century^  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius  Bishop  of  Yercelli^ 
where  the  codex  is  now  preserved.  The  text  is  defective  in  several 
phices,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  very  great  age.  It  was  tran- 
scribed and  published  by  Irici  at  Milan,  in  1748 '5  and  it  was  also 
inserted  by  Blanchini,  as  occupying  the  first  place  in  his  Evan- 
geliarium  Quadruplex.'  The  former  edition  is^  however^  the  more 
satisfactory  of  the  two,  and  it  often  furnishes  the  true  reading  of  the 
MS.,  especially  in  places  where  the  leaves  are  torn  and  mutUated, 
and  the  remiuning  letters  are  rather  inaccurately  given  by  Blanchim. 
This  MS.  is  probably  the  most  valuable  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin  in 
its  unaltered  state. 

ft.  Codex  Yeronensis. — This  MS.,  preserved  in  the  city  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  is  probably  somewhat  more  recent  than  a. 
It  has  several  chasms.  The  text  was  published  by  Blanchini ;  it  is  a 
good  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin. 

e.  Codex  Colbertinus. — This  is  a  MS.  of  about  the  eleventh 
century,  preserved  amonest  the  other  Colbert  MSS.  in  the  Biblio- 
th&que  Imp^riale  at  Fans.  It  is  only  in  the  Gospels  that  we  are 
concerned  with  it  in  this  place ;  for  in  that  portion  it  contains  a 
remarkably  pure  African  text :  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  added  m  the  MS.  from  Jerome's  version.  The  part  containing 
the  Gospels  (which  are  entire)  was  published  by  Sabatier',  who  had 
the  discernment  to  prefer  this  MS.  as  an  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin 
to  several  of  much  greater  pretensions  and  higher  antiquity  which  he 
had  himself  examined  and  collated. 

These  three  MSS.,  a.  ft.  c,  are  the  only  copies  of  the  old  Latin 
used  by  Tiachmann  as  authorities  in  the  Gospeb  in  his  Ghreek 
Testament. 

d.  The  Latin  part  of  the  Codex  Bez»,  or  Cantabrisiensis  (see  p. 
169.). — The  text  of  this  copy  is  almost  entirely  adapted  to  the  Ghreek 
by  which  it  is  aocompamecL  It  is  of  very  little  importance  in 
criticism,  except  in  those  places  in  which  the  Ghreek  is  defective. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  citation  when  the  Latin  and  Greek  readings 
differ.  The  Latin  text  of  this  MS.  was  published  by  Elipling 
together  with  the  Ghreek. 

e.  Codex  Palatinus. — A  MS.  at  Yienna,  perhaps  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  is  written  on  purple  vellum ;  many  portions  are  deficient. 
It  was  published  by  Tischendorf.^  It  contams  a  mixed  text,  in 
which  the  Italian  revisions  may  be  traced,  though  it  often  accords 
with  the  best  copies  of  the  old  Latin. 

'  Sacrtaanctiu  Eraogeliomm  Codex  8.  Eiuebii  Magni  .  .  .  .  ez  aotographo  BasilicflB 
Yeroelientis  ad  nngaem  eachibttns  nmic  primiim  in  Inoem  prodlt  open  et  itadio  JoAmrif 
JiXJ>BMM  lucL    Medi<Jani,  MDCoxLTin. 

'  Eyangeliaiiom  Qnadniplex  LatinaB  Yersionu  aatiqim  sea  reteris  Italicn,  nime  primam 
in  Incem  editnm  ex  oodidboB  Mannscriptis,  anreiB,  argentiB,  pnix>nreia»  aliiaqne  •  .  .  .  e 
Josxrao  BmrcHnro  YeronenaL    Bomaa,  ddDOGZLvnn. 

*  Bibliomm  Sacrorum  Latin«  Teniones  antique  tea  yetos  Italica ....  opera  et  studio 
D.  Fbtri  BABjamtu    Benus,  iLDoazLUZ. 

*  Eyangeliam  Falatinnm  Ineditum  ....  nunc  primam  emit  atqae  edtdit  Cohbtaii- 
TIVU8  TiBCBBxooKP.    Lipsiie,  1847. 
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f.  Codex  Brixianus. — A  MS.  of  about  the  sixth  centuly,  con- 
tidning  a  text  that  is  important  as  a  monument  of  the  history  of  the 
old  Latin  in  its  various  stages.  The  text,  whidi  is  defective  in  but 
few  places,  stands  as  part  of  Blanchini's  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex. 
This  is  the  copy  to  wnich  reference  was  made  above  as  containing  a 
text  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  used  hj  Augustine ;  and 
thus,  though  the  MS.  itself  is  more  recent  than  the  age  of  that  father, 
and  thou^  the  text  was  probably  somewhat  farther  dianged  and 
modified,  it  more  resembles  what  he  designated  Itala  t&ui  any 
other  MS.  which  we  possess.  Its  literary  v^ue  is  thus  much  greater 
than  its  criticaL 

ff^.  Codex  Corbeiensis  1. — A  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  ancient  and  famous  abbey  of  Corbey  in  Picardie.  Martianay 
edited  from  this  MS.  the  Gospel  of  St.  !&Litthew,  whidi  was  the  first 
time  that  critical  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  New  Testament 
portion  of  the  old  Latin.  ^  This  was  also  inserted  in  Blanchini's 
Evan^eliarium  Quadruplex,  and  the  various  readings  were  given  by 
Sabatier.  As  it  is  described  as  only  containing  St.  Matthew,  it  is 
rather  confusing  that  Sabatier  shomd  also  apparently  cite  it  in  the 
other  Crospels ;  probably  some  other  copy  is  intended. ' 

ff^*  Codex  Corbeiensis  2. — A  MS.  aefective  in  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  Its  readings  are  cited  in  the  three  other 
Gospels  by  Blanohini  and  throughout  by  Sabatier. 

The  text  of  ff^  and  jf  is  in  each  case  mixed :  they  occasionally 
preserve  good  readings,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  often  a  great 
deal  of  revision  which  must  have  proceeded  from  a  rather  officious 
scribe. 

g^  and  ^^  Two  Codices  San-germanenses  (formerly  in  the  library 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  S.  Germain  des  Press  at  Paris). — 
The  readings  of  ^^  were  cited  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Mar- 
tianay, and  after  him  by  Blanohini.  Both  were  collated  by  Siabatier 
throughout  the  Gospels ;  though  he  is  often  silent  as  to  the  readings 
of  ^' :  perhaps  this  is  in  places  in  which  it  is  defective,  since  it  is  his 
custom  to  cite  the  Latin  MSS.  both  far  and  ayainst  the  readings 
discussed.     The  text  of  both  these  MSS.  is  mixed. 

k.  Codex  Claromontanus,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library.  —  In  this 
MS.  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  alone  is  ante-Hieronymian ;  the 
other  Gospels  are  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  This  codex  was  examined 
by  Wetstein,  collated  by  Sabatier,  and  published  (as  far  as  the 
ancient  text  is  concerned)  by  MaL*  About  six  chapters  are  de- 
fective ;  it  retiuns  much  of  the  unaltered  Latin  version,  though  in 
some  measure  intermixed ;  in  some  respects  it  jb  peeuUsr  in  the  char 
racter  of  the  revision  which  it  has  undergone. 
.  t.  Codex  Vindobonensis,  a  MS.  at  "V^nna  containiDg  fragments 
of  the  Gt>spel8  of  Luke  and  Mark.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  fif%h 
century,  And  in  text  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  monuments  of  the  old 
Latin  in  its  unaltered  state.     Readings  from  this  MS.  were  given 

*  Yalgata  Antiqua  Latina  et  Itala  yersio  Evazigelii  aecnndnm  Matthenun  ....  stadio 
et  labore  D.  JoHAmns  Martiahat.    Faiisiis,  H.pazcT. 
'  Sec  his  Scriptorum  Yeteram  Collcctio  Yaticana,  toL  ill.  p.  257.  seq,   1828. 
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by  Blanckini^  and  the  entire  text  was  published  by  Alter  and 
Paulus;  but  as  this  was  done  in  certain  German  periodicals,  the 
text  of  this  MS.  has  not  been  in  general  practically  available  for 
critical  purposes.^   It  seems  to  confirm  usually  the  readings  of  a*  h.  c. 

k.  Codex  Bobbiensis. — This  MS.  like  the  other  literary  treasures 
once  at  Bobbio,  has  been  removed  from  the  monastery  from  which 
it  takes  its  name :  it  is  now  at  Turin.  Its  date  is  considered  to  be 
the  fifth  century.  The  extant  portion  contains  parts  of  the  Goispels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark*  The  text  had  been  copied  and  edited  by  Fleck 
witii  his  acenstomed  inaccuracy :  it  was  retranscribed  by  Tischeodorf, 
who  published  a  portion  in  tiie  Wiener  Jahrbdcher.'  Tischendorf 
speaks  of  tiie  text  of  this  MS.  as  though  it  belonged  to  the  ^^Itala;" 
it  ought  ratiier  to  be  considered  as  representing  a  peculiar  revision 
of  tl^  old  Latin,  in  which  there  is  an  evident  use  of  a  Greek  text 
more  Alexandrian  than  that  which  had  been  the  original  basis  of  the 
Latin  version.  It  has  besides  many  peculiarities.  Passages  are 
abridged  in  a  manner  which  seems  arbitrary.  In  places,  Ihe  con- 
clusion of  St  Mark's  Groepel  for  example,  IL  preserves  in  Latin 
readings  which  we  know  independentiy  to  have  been  very  ancient : 
it  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  a  text  which  would  have  been 
of  very  great  value  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  more  free  from  tiie 
changes  made  by  copyists;  but  even  as  it  is,  and  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, it  has  great  value,  especially  in  places  in  which  it  supports 
the  reading  of  a  few  of  the  best  and  oldest  Grreek  MSS.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  mat  Lachmann  only  knew  tiie  reidings  of  A.  from  Fleck's 
most  incorrect  edition* 

L  Codex  Rhedigerianus. — A  MS.  at  Breslan :  it  has  many  chasms. 
This  codex  was  described  by  D.  Schidz  in  a  Programme  published  in 
1814  ',  who  then  extracted  readings,  and  corrected  errors  which  had 
been  contained  in  an  account  previously  published.  Afterwards, 
in  1827,  D.  Schulx  also  inserted  the  readings  tiiroughout  in  the 
edition  of  tiie  first  voltune  of  Grieebach's  Grreek  Testament,  which 
appeared  at  Berlin  under  his  care  and  supervision.  The  text  is 
mixed  in  character. 

nu  The  Latin  readings  contained  in  a  MS.  '^  Speculum  ^  oelonging 
to  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at 
Bome.^    This  MS.  was  described  by  Wiseman  in  his  "Letters," 

'  Lachmann  ligfatlj  sajs  that  a  text  so  imt  forth  was  hid  rather  than  pahlished. 
"Latoit  me  oodicis  evangelioram  porporei  Ikteris  argenteis  script!  pars  non  exigiui 
Neapoli  oUm  TiadoboQam  adrecta,  cnjos  eo^rpoo  m  temporariit  qmbiudam  libeiUs  oecal- 
tatnm  potiua  qaam  Tulgatam  qaod  nonqnam  rideram,  locnpletioribTis  intentus  ncglexi.** 
— FTttf.  in  N.  T.  L  p.xiL  Others  have  been  similarly  hindered  from  using  the  text  of 
this  MS. 

'  This  was  in  1S47.  The  aoooimt  of  TheheBdorrs  literarj  labosn  was  contiimed  in 
the  Anziegeblatt  of  that  periodical  for  several  of  the  qpiarterly  numbers ;  bat  when  he 
had  begun  to  insert  the  text  of  the  Cod.  Boblriensis,  the  periodical  teems  to  have  been  dis- 
continued, leaving  the  text  of  that  MS.  incomplete.  At  all  events,  that  qnaiteriy  journal 
was  not,  after  that  time,  obtainable  in  England  through  the  usual  diannels. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Ae  text  of  A.  and  also  of  i  is  not  pnblitbed  aoearateljr 
in  some  acoeariUe  and  pnrchaseable  form. 

'  At  Breslau,  where  Sehnls  was  then  a  nrofcsBor. 

*  This  library  is  sometimes  known  aa  the  Bibliotheca  Sessoriana,  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  having  been  built,  it  is  said,  fay  Constantine  and  Helena  on  the  site  of  the  ScMorian 
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to  which  reference  has  been  made  above ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
substantiate  a  claim  on  its  behalf  that  it  is  an  actual  work  of  St. 
Augustine.  Cardinal  Mai  published  extracts  from  this  MS.  in  his 
Spicilegium  Romanum^  vol.  ix.  (1843),  and  at  length  he  edited  the 
whole  of  the  text  in  his  Patrum  Nova  Collection  vol.  L  part  2. 
(1852).  Wiseman  attributed  the  MS.  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury S  and  he  rightly  judged  that  the  Scripture  quotations  belong 
rather  to  the  African  than  to  the  Italic  class.  Mai^  on  the  contrary^ 
ignoring,  it  would  seem,  all  that  investigation  has  done  to  attribute 
the  name  ''  Itala  "  to  the  onl v  class  to  which  it  could  properly  belong, 
speaks  of  this  Speculum  as  liioi^h  it  would  be  of  singiifar  service  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Yetus  £ala.  This  work  contains  a  large 
number  of  heads  of  Christian  doctrine  arranged  in  ohwters,  and 
under  each  a  number  of  citations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  strung  together,  without  any  remarks  or  additions.  It  is  thus 
equal  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  itself  of  the 
same  age.  The  citations  are  generally  African  (in  contradistinction 
to  Italian)  in  their  character,  and  thus  they  stand  opposed  to  those 
contained  in  the  acknowledged  works  of  Augustine*  This  MS.  has 
the  peculiarity  that  1  John  v.  7.  is  cited  in  it  twice, — a  proof  that 
it  must  have  found  its  way  into  some  copies  as  early  as  the  date  of 
this  copy.  The  citations  in  this  Speculum  have  not  been  used  as 
yet  in  any  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament;  they  are, 
however,  introduced,  under  the  notation  m.,  riven  above,  into  that 
which  Tregelles  has  now  in  the  press,  lliis  MS.  belongs  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  Gospels. 

KSS.   OF  THE  ACTS. 

d.  Codex  Bez8B  or  Cantabrigiensis,  as  in  the  Gospels. 

e.  Codex  Laudianus. — This  is  the  Latin  text  of  the  Greek  MS.  of 
the  same  name  cited  as  E.  in  the  Acts  (see  p.  186.).  It  is  not  so 
much  a  Latin  version  as  a  literal  interpretation  of  tne  Greek  which 
stands  by  the  side. 

A.  A  Codex  Bobbiensis,  now  at  Vienna.  It  is  simply  a  few  pa- 
limpsest fragments  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  which  Tis- 
chendorf  copied,  and  edited  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbilcher. 

In  the  Catholic  Epistles  the  only  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  which 
can  be  cited,  besides  A.  just  mentioned,  is  — 

ff.  Codex  Corbeiensis,  from  which  Martianay  published  the  Epistle 
of  St  James. 

Palace.  The  catalogue  of  the  Codices  SeMoriaiii  is  giten  hr  Mai,  in  his  "  Spieileginm 
Bomanum,"  yoL  t.  p.  237.  teq.  (part  1.)t  1841.    This  MS.  is  Na  58. 

>  In  1841  Mai  had  said  (SpiaL  Bom.  t.  p.  889.X  **  Cod.  58.  kuigob.  sec  ix.,  saltern  ix., 
8.  Augastini  Specnlom."  In  the  year  1843  (SpidL  Bom.  vol.  r.  part  2.  p.  iiL),  he  corrects 
this — **qnem  olim  alieni  catalogi  sententia  yel  potius  conjectura  fretns,  longoburdicam 
dixi,  ssBCuli  ferme  noni,  sed  deinde  inspectnm  qiutdratis  ferme  litteris  scriptnm  agnovi,  et 
sexto  potins  yel  certe  septimo  ssbcuIo  addicendom  jodica"  Hie  facsimiles  puUidied  by 
Mai  and  Wiseman  seem  to  the  writer  to  giye  the  mS.  a  more  antique  character  than  the 
MS.  itself  exhibits,  so  fiur  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  yery  brief  inspection  whkh  Cardinal 
Biai  allowed  him  to  haye  while  he  hiMi  the  book  in  his  hand.  ^ 
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Mss.  OF  ST.  Paul's  epistles. 

d.  Codex  Claromontanus,  the  Latin  text  of  D.  (see  p.  190.).  This 
is  far  more  of  a  translation  than  is  the  Latin  text  in  general  of  codices 
Grseco- Latin! ;  in  many  respects  it  has  considerable  value  in  criticism. 

e.  Codex  San-germanensis,  the  Latin  text  of  E.  fp.  193.);  pos- 
sessed of  no  independent  value^  as  being  but  a  transcript  of  d. 

g.  Codex  Boemerianus,  the  interlined  Latin  text  of  G.  (p.  199.): 
it  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme^  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it 
possesses  any  critical  value. 

For  the  Apocalypse  there  exists  no  MS.  simply  containing  the 
old  Latin  version :  the  citations  of  Primasius  in  a  great  measure 
supply  the  want  of  such  a  copy^  as  they  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
that  book. 

The  MSS.  whicli  have  been  described  differ  greatly  in  value^  and 
some  of  them  are  known  far  less  than  others.  Indeed,  when  the 
text  of  a  codex  has  not  been  published,  our  means  for  estimating  its 
value  are  confined  to  the  actual  citations  that  have  been  given. 
There  are  also  other  MSS.  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  but  little  known,  and  the  importance  of  which  is  comparatively 
small :  it  is  needless  to  specify  them  here. 

As  a  hint  towards  a  classification  of  the  Latin  copies,  differing  from 
that  of  Jerome,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Lachmann  that  they  might  be 
regarded  as  being,  1st,  African  in  text  (that  is,  the  old  version  with- 
out designed  alterations),  such  as  a.  b.  c.  t. ;  or,  2nd,  Italian^  that  is, 
the  carefully  revised  text  of  Upper  Italy,  replete  with  readings  of 
the  fourth  century,  such  as  are  also  found  in  the  Gothic  executed  in 
that  age ;  of  this  f  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen ;  or,  3rd,  Codices 
interpolated  by  private  copyists,  that  is,  by  the  admixture  of  different 
kinds  of  text;  to  this  class  most  of  the  MSS.  enumerated  above 
appear  in  part  to  belong.  To  these  may  be  added  another  class,  such 
as  the  text  of  A.,  the  character  of  which  has  been  described  above. 

For  all  critical  purposes  ike  first  class  is  indescribably  of  the  most 
value ;  the  second  is  also  of  importance  as  showing  what  was  read  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  kind  of  Greek  MSS.  used  in  Upper  Italy 
for  purposes  of  revision.  This  gives  the  Codex  Brixianus  its  value 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  text,  and  this  makes  us  regret 
that  we  do  not  possess  several  monuments  of  the  Italic  revision  pure 
and  unmixed.  The  mixed  or  interpolated  texts  are  comparatively  void 
of  importance  ;  they  demand  notice,  however,  because  they  may  (and 
they  often  do)  contain  readings  which  sprang  from  Italian  revision. 

It  is  by  taking  all  the  published  or  carefully  collated  Latin  texts 
together,  that  we  can  trace  our  way  backward,  so  as  to  find  with 
tolerable  certidnty  what  was  the  Latin  version  (of  the  Gospels  at 
least)  as  made  in  the  second  century. 

There  must  have  been  in  Africa  a  jealousy  of  all  revision  of.  the 
commonly  received  Latin  translation.  This  may  be  in  part  accounted 
for  from  the  churches  there  having  been  accustomed  to  Latin  and 
to  Latin  only.    While  in  Italy,  Greek  was  so  well  known,  that  tho 

VOL.  ly.  B 
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notion  of  revision  by  means  of  Greek  copies,  which  were  long  read 
in  some  churches  (as  may  be  probably  judged),  was  one  comparatively 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Christian  people. 

This  is  shown  by  a  well  known  fact,  which,  though  it  bears  some- 
what indirectly  on  the  question  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin, 
must  be  considered  equally  cogent ;  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
formed  in  the  old  Latin  one  translation.  The  fact  thus  alluded  to 
is  that  mentioned  by  Augustine,  where,  writing  to  Jerome,  he 
dehorted  him  from  continuing  his  version  in  Latin  from  the  Hebrew. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Latin-speaking  Christians  and  the  Latin-reading 
churches  had  employed  a  version  made  from  the  Greek  LXX.  But 
when  Jerome  was  producing,  book  by  book,  his  very  superior  version 
from  the  Hebrew  text  itseU",  the  fear  of  innovation  possesscfd  many 
minds,  and  amongst  others  that  of  Augustine  himself.  In  order  to 
show  Jerome  the  evil  which  might  arise  from  his  innovation,  he  tells 
him  what  had  happened  in  a  certain  city  where  the  bishop  had  in- 
troduced his  new  version  of  Jonah.  ^^  A  certain  brother  bishop  of 
ours,  when  he  introduced  the  reading  of  thy  version  in  the  church 
over  which  he  presides,  something  attracted  notice  in  the  prophet 
Jonah,  which  thou  hadst  rendered  in  a  manner  very  differently  from 
that  which  was  habitually  familiar  to  the  minds  and  memories  of  all, 
and  which  was  consecrated  by  use  through  such  a  succession  of  ages. 
Such  a  tumult  arose  amongst  the  people,  especially  from  the  con- 
tention of  the  Greeks,  and  from  their  vociferating  a  charge  of  falsifi- 
cation, that  the  bishop  was  compelled  (it  occurred  in  a  city)  to 
require  the  testimony  of  the  Jews.  But,  whetiier  from  ignorance  or 
malice,  they  replied  that  in  the  Hebrew  copies  there  was  found  the 
same  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  and  used.  What  next  ?  Why 
the  poor  man  was  forced,  after  much  danger,  to  be  willing  to  correct 
this  as  though  it  had  been  false  in  order  not  to  remain  without  the 
people."  * 

We  find  that  the  passage  in  Jonah  was  that  which  related  to 
what  in  our  version  is  termed  the  "  gourd ;  "  and  that  the  old  Latin 
from  the  LXX.  had  rendered  this  by  cucurbitOy  but  which  Jerome 
had  translated,  not  very  happily,  hedera.  This  is  shown  by  some  of 
tiie  later  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  the 
recluse  presbyter  at  Bethlehem.^ 

This  reference  to  the  dread  of  innovation  so  strongly  felt  in  the 

'  *'  Nam  qoidam  frater  noster  cpiscopns  cum  lectitari  institnisset  in  ecclesia,  cni  pneest, 
intcrpretationem  tnam,  movit  quiddam  longe  aliter,  abs  te  positum  apnd  Jonam  prophetam, 
qaam  erat  omnium  sensibos  memoriaeqae  inveteratam,  et  tot  setatom  incessionibns  decan- 
tatum.  FactuB  est  tantns  tumultos  in  plebe,  maxime  Gnecis  argucntibas  et  inclamantibu3 
calumniam  falsitatis,  at  cogeretor  episcopus  (ea  qnippe  civitas  erat),  Jadseomm  tcsti- 
moniam  flagitare.  Utmm  autem  illi  imperitia  an  maJitia,  hoc  esse  in  Hebneis  codicibus 
responderant,  quod  et  Graeci  et  Latini  habebant  atqae  dicebant  Quid  plnra  ?  Coactus 
est  homo  yelut  mendositatem  corrigerevolens,  post  magnum  periculum,  non  remancre  sine 
plebe."  —  Aug.  ad  Hieron.  Ep.  Ixxxi.  (ed.  Ba^sani,  it  col.  213).  Anno  403. 

'  See  Jerome's  Letters  to  Augustine,  £p.  Ixxy.,  in  the  works  of  the  latter  (ed.  Bas- 
sani,  ii.  coL  236.),  and  Augustine's  reply :  "  lUud  apnd  Jonam  virgultum  si  in  Hebneo 
nee  hedera  est  nee  cucarbita,  sed  nescio  qaid  aliud,  quod  tranco  suo  nixum,  sustentandum 
adminiculis  erigatur,  mallem  jam  in  omnibus  Latinis  cucurbitam  legu"  —  Ep.  IxxxiL 
(il  268.). 
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proTince  of  North  Africa  may  suitably  close  the  account  of  the  old 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  two  questions  that  have  been  considered^  the  original  unity  of  the 
old  Latin  version^  a  point  equally  affecting  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New ;  and  the  African  retention  of  the  original  readings.  If 
many  versions  had  been  in  use^  difference  as  to  a  word  could  have 
surprised  no  Christian  audience ;  if  licence  of  revision  and  correction 
had  been  introduced  into  Airica  as  it  had  been  in  Italy,  all  ears 
would  have  been  accustomed  to  many  changes.  This  alone  might 
direct  us  to  the  region  in  which  revision  was  carried  on,  and  might 
confirm  us  in  ranking  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  which  contain  an 
unaltered  text  (wherever  written)  as  part  of  the  African  family.' 

Afler  the  revision  of  Jerome  has  been  described,  a  better  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  crideal  value  of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various 
forms. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  LATIN  BY  JEBOME  —  THE  VI7L0ATE. 

The  practice  of  revising  the  Latin  version  was  thus  in  full  vigour 
in  Italy  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  This  probably 
led  Damasua,  bishop  oi  Some,  to  desire  that  something  more  sys- 
tematic should  be  executed,  something  that  should  be  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  confusion,  and  not  that  which  might  increase  it,  as  the 
Italic  revision  appears  to  have  done  in  some  measure.  Also,  as  the 
Italic  revision  had  introduced  so  different  a  kind  of  text  from  that 
which  had  been  in  use  previously,  it  may  have  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  revise  in  the  opposite  direction,  u  e.  by  following  copies  of 
a  similar  kind  to  those  which  had  been  the  original  basis  of  the 
Latin  text  now  so  much  confused :  at  all  events,  this  was  the  direc- 
tion that  things  took.  It  is  very  likely  that  Damasus  may  have 
wished  that  Home  should  take  a  more  independent  position  as  to  its 
literary  theology  than  had  been  previously  the  case,  that  it  should 
not  be  any  longer  depending  in  such  respects  on  Milan  or  Carthage. 
In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  Koman  Church  were  utterly  changed 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  it  was 
no  longer  a  Greeh  Church  in  the  capital  of  the  West,  but  it  had 
become  the  centre  of  the  Latin-speaking  Christian  community. 

It  appears  that  the  revisions  of  the  old  Latin  version  had  extended 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New,  and  just  as  widely  then 
did  Damasus  desire  to  apply  his  remedy  against  confusion  of  text  by 
a  more  systematic  work. 

Jerome,  the  presbyter  from  Dalmatia,  was  then  at  !Rome,  having 
returned  for  a  while  from  his  life  of  study  and  reclusion  in  the  East 
to  the  city  of  his  early  training.  Damasus  applied  to  him  as  being 
one  who  possessed  the  competent  learning,  abilities,  and  application: 

*  In  speaking  of  Augustine's  use  of  the  word  Itala^  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  eorrectUnu 
which  some  sought  to  introdace, — tuitata,  or  iUa  :  for  all  change  is  needless. 
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thi£  was  about  the  year  a.d.  382;  and  in  two  years  he  presented 
the  bishop  with  the  first  part  of  the  work  which  he  had  thus  under- 
taken as  to  the  New  Testament,  the  four  Gospels. 

In  the  epistle  with  which  this  revised  edition  (in  the  ancient  sense 
of  the  word)  was  accompanied,  we  learn  some  particulars  as  to  the 
tondition  of  the  Latin  text  at  Rome,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Gospels  had  been  revised.  He  speaks  of  the  compulsion  which  had 
been  laid  on  him  to  undertake  the  work,  and  how  he  felt  that  it  was 
like  taking  the  place  of  a  judge  to  define,  with  regard  to  the  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  dispersed  mrough  the  world,  what  was  accordant 
with  the  "  Greek  verity  **  and  what  was  not ;  a  pious  toil  indeed, 
but  an  enterprise  of  penl,  to  judge  others,  and  yet  to  expose  himself 
to  be  judged  by  all ;  to  change  the  language  of  one  now  grown  old, 
and  to  bnng  back  the  world  m  its  hoary  hairs  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  children.  For  who,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  who  should 
take  the  book  into  his  hand,  and  find  what  he  read  differ  from  that 
to  the  taste  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  would  not  immediately 
cry  out  against  Jerome,  calling  him  a  falsifier  and  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
because  of  his  daring  to  add,  change,  and  correct  anything  in  ancient 
books?  Two  things  consoled  him  under  this  anticipation,  —  that  he 
was  commanded  to  undertake  it  by  Damasus,  whom  he  term^  ^'  sum- 
mus  sacerdos,"  and  also  that  the  copies  of  those  who  might  blame 
him  did  not  themselves  agree  in  what  they  read.  ''-For  if  reliance 
be  placed  on  Latin  copies,  let  them  answer,  on  which  ?  for  there  are 
just  as  many  exemplars  as  codices,  and  if  the  truth  be  sought  on  the 
ground  of  numbers,  why  should  we  not  turn  to  the  Greek  original, 
and  correct  what  was  rendered  amiss  by  vicious  interpreters,  what 
was  more  perversely  amended  by  unskilled  presumers,  or  what  was 
added  or  changed  by  drowsy  copyists?"  Then,  after  saying  that  he 
does  not  now  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,  and  that  he  rejects 
certain  MSS.,  defended  though  they  were  by  the  perverse  contention 
of  a  few  persons, — ^' when  the  Scripture  previously  translated  into  the 
tongues  of  many  nations  showed  the  additions  which  had  been  made 
to  be  false."  '^  This  present  preface  promises  simply  the  four  Gospels, 
the  order  of  which  is  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  [t.  e,  the  Greek 
order,  in  opposition  to  the  Latins,  who  placed  them,  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark,]  amended  by  a  collation  of  Greek  MSS.,  but  ancient 
ones.  And  lest  they  should  differ  much  firom  the  accustomed  Latin 
reading,  we  have  so  guided  the  pen  that  those  things  only  being 
corrected  which  seemed  to  affect  the  sense,  we  have  sidfered  the  rest 
to  remain  as  they  were." 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  Jerome  showed  not  only  great 
discernment  in  his  apprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  Latin  text, 
but  also  in  the  mode  of  applying  a  remedy.  While  others  were 
revising  the  Latin  by  just  such  copies  as  they  were  then  receiving 
(in  that  age  of  multiplying  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures)  from  Greece, 
.Alexandria,  or  Antioch,  Jerome  had  recourse  to  codices  of  known 
antiquity,  such  no  doubt  as  had  long  been  in  circulation  in  the  West; 
0*nd  thus  his  revision  of  the  Gospels  did  not  depend  on  the  conflicting 
readings  of  the  fourth  century,  but  on  something  much  earlier,  on 
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MSS.  which  in  kind,  at  least,  resembled  those  used  long  before,  when 
the  version  was  first  made. 

In  the  remarks  prefixed  by  Jerome  to  the  Ensebian  canons,  he  gives 
some  further  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospels  had  been 
corrupted.  **  In  our  copies  everything  is  mixed ;  in  Mark  are  found 
many  things  belonging  to  Luke  and  Matthew;  again,  in  Matthew 
many  things  belonging  to  John  and  Mark;  and  so  on  in  the  rest  are 
those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  others."  This  would  (he 
thought)  for  the  future  be  remedied  by  the  Ensebian  canons, 
showing  as  they  do  what  is  peculiar  to  each  Gospel,  and  what  is  found 
in  any  three  or  two  of  them,  and,  in  such  case,  in  which  three,  or 
which  two. 

The  Gospels,  then,  being  thus  completed  in  384,  the  next  work 
on  which  Jerome  was  engaged  is  said  to  have  been  the  rough  revision 
of  the  Latin  Psalter  with  the  Greek  which  is  still  extant  as  the 
Psalterium  Bomanum;  and  thus  other  occupations  filled  a  good  part 
of  His  time  during  the  few  years  that  passed  before  he  withdrew  to 
bis  cave  at  Bethlehiem.  But  in  this  time  he  seems  to  have  completed 
his  revision  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  revision  less 
complete  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  which  many 
parts  seem  to  have  received  hardly  any  alterations  from  his  hand. 
This  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  rest  of  the  books  having 
been  less  altered  by  copyists  and  revisers  than  was  the  case  with  the 
Gospels.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  in  books  so  much 
less  familiarly  read  as  were  the  Epbtles,  the  innovations  introduced 
by  accident  or  design  would  be  so  much  the  less.  Also,  in  the 
Epistles  the  Greek  copies  were  as  yet  much  more  in  their  original 
condition,  so  that  any  of  the  Italic  revisers  would  have  far  less 
motive  for  introducing  change. 

The  commentaries  of  Jerome  show  how  he  restrained  his  hand 
from  correcting  all  that  he  thought  might  be  amended ;  for  there  he 
mentions  readings  which  he  prefers,  though  in  his  revised  LatitL 
version  they  had  not  found  a  place.  In  his  commentaries  he  refers 
at  times  to  the  Codices  of  Ohrigen  and  others,  such  as  Pierius  and 
Pamphilus:  these  MSS.  may  have  supplied  him  with  information 
which  he  did  not  possess  when  in  earlier  years  he  had  carried  on  his 
revision  at  Bome;  or  it  may  be  that  even  then  he  would  have 
restrained  his  pen  from  correcting  too  much. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  form  in  which  the  old  Latin  was  cir- 
culated at  Bome  in  the  time  of  Damasus,  and  in  which  it  was  there 
publicly  read  in  the  church  services,  differed  in  some  degree  from 
the  copies  used  whether  in  Africa  or  in  Upper  Italy :  this  may  be 
the^  cause  of  some  of  the  differences  in  phraseology^  otherwise  unex- 
plained, between  the  old  Latin  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  and  the 
version  or  revision  of  Jerome. 

One  feature  in  the  work  executed  by  Jerome  must  not  be  passed 
by  in  silence.  He  undertook  metely  a  revision  of  the  renderings,  to 
make  them  conformable  to  the  Greek  copies ;  but  he  went  farther ; 
and  though  (especially  in  the  parts  least  revised)  much  remains  of  the 
African  Latin  and  phraseology,  he  certainly  made  the  translation  far 
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more  accordant  with  the  propriety  of  Latin  Bpeech  than  had 
previously  been  the  case.  Jerome  and  Augustine^  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  showed  more  skill  in  the  expression  of  Latin  than  had 
the  translator  of  the  second :  and  yet  in  that  earlier  age,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  educational  training  might  have  been  found  amongst  the 
Christians  to  have  produced  a  work  which  would  have  stood  far 
higher  as  to  its  Latinity  than  either  the  old  version  or  the  revision  of 
Jerome.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  such  a  writer  as 
Minucius  Felix. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  authority  of  Damasus  gave  a 
certain  sanction  at  once  to  the  work  of  Jerome  at  Rome,  Even  there, 
however,  the  old  version  also  kept  its  ground  for  a  time ;  and  this 
was  the  case  all  the  more,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty-one  years 
(384 — 405)  after  Jerome  had  completed  this  work,  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament /rcwn  the  Hebrew ;  and 
as  his  whole  labour  of  translation  was  looked  on  as  one  work,  and  as 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  innovation  witli 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  this  caused  a  great  slowness  in 
receiving  and  using  the  revision  of  the  New. 

The  retention  of  the  old  version  at  Rome  in  the  following  century 
is  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  celebrated  bishop.  Pope  Leo  I., 
who,  in  an  Epistle  to  Pulcheria,  even  quotes  from  it  the  addition 
which  it  contains  after  Matt.  xx.  28.  In  consequence  of  the 
co-ordinate  use  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  versions,  there  is  a  class 
of  Latin  MSS.  in  which  a  text  is  formed  from  an  admixture  of  both ; 
these  may  be  regarded  as  Jerome's  work,  in  their  general  com- 
plexion, but  interpolated  from  other  copies,  rather  than  vice  versa. 
Of  all  the  forms  in  which  ancient  Latin  texts  have  come  down  to  us, 
these  possess  by  far  the  least  critical  value. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  Cassiodorus  compared  in 
part  the  older  text  with  that  of  Jerome,  connecting  apparently  the 
readings  of  the  two  together.*  This  may  have  conduced  in  a  great 
measure  to  intermix  the  two  in  the  manner  just  mentioned;  for  the 
propensity  of  copyists  to  introduce  readings  into  the  text  from  the 
margin,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  various  readings  and  their  formation. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  it  seems  probable  that  the  revision 
of  Jerome  had  established  itself  in  the  West :  we  know  that  Pope 
Gregory  I.  employed  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 
general  reception  of  the  two  seems  to  have  gone  together.  From 
that  age  this  version  became  by  adoption  the  Latin  VulgatCy  occupying 
the  place  and  even  receiving  the  name  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Versio  Vetus.  In  all  the  Western  Church,  thus,  the  work  of 
Jerome  was  received,  and  for  the  next  nine  hundred  years  it  was 
from  his  labour  that  the  nations  which  had  belonged  to  the  Latin 
portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  which  owned  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romish  see,  received  all  tiiat  they  knew  of  the  Holy  Word  of  God ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  declared  authoritative  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  revised  and  sanctioned  by  the 

'  See  Eichhorn's  Einleitnng  in  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  §  52.  p.  381.,  and  the  passage  there  cited 
in  the  note  from  Cassiodorufl. 
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Popes  at  the  close  of  the  same  age,  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
nations  still  refer  as  the  form  in  which  they  own  Holy  Scripture. 

Were  it  not  for  the  wide  circulation  of  the  modern  Clementine 
Vulgate^  and  for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  it,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  existing  materials  have  been  but  little  used  for  its  correction, 
there  might  be  no  occasion,  in  a  purely  critical  work  like  the  present, 
to  trace  the  history  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  to  show  its  relation  to 
the  Vulgate  published  under  Papal  sanction.  But  this  would  be  in 
this  case  a  serious  omission,  especially  in  the  department  of  criticism, 
because  of  this  version  having  been  long  known  only  in  the  form 
which  it  had  assumed  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
suffice,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done,  to  refer  to  the  existing  mo- 
numents which  preserve  to  us  this  ancient  version,  almost  uninjured, 
as  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  Jerome  himself. 

Just  as  Jerome  had  to  complain  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
ignorant  copyists  and  correctors  with  regard  to  the  old  version,  so 
might  those  who  came  after  him  lament  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
own  revision ;  especially  after  it  became  the  text  generally  adopted 
in  the  Western  Church,  when  the  old  translation  would  have  become 
entirely  obsolete,  were  it  not  for  portions  that  had  been  imbedded  in 
Church  services  and  liturgical  forms. 

In  the  eighth  century  much  confusion  had  already  been  introduced 
into  the  Latin  text  in  common  use ;  and  an  endeavour  was  made  by 
Alcuin  of  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  age,  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Alcuin's  efforts  were  aided  not  a  little  by  Charlemagne,  who  enacted 
that  ^^  libri  canonici  veraces  "  should  be  found  in  the  churches.  This 
edict  would  have  its  effect  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  West 
under  the  sway  of  the  powerful  Prankish  monarch.  Perhaps 
Alcuin's  own  personal  influence  would  procure  acceptance  for  his 
labour  in  his  own  native  country. 

It  might  seem  from  the  manner  in  which  Charlemagne  speaks  of 
the  work  of  revision,  that  he  had  himself  assisted  in  it :  it  at  least 
shows  the  earnestness  of  the  monarch  that  it  should  be  accomplished. 
Some  have  imagined  that  a  new  revision  with  the  original  was 
intended ;  but  of  such  an  undertaking  there  is  no  trace :  it  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  what  was  proposed  and  executed  was  the  re- 
vision of  certain  copies,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  normal  text ;  and 
that  all  that  was  intended,  was  to  restore  the  text  in  such  books  to 
the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Jerome. 

There  are  various  MSS.  extant  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  Bibles 
of  Charlemagne  or  Alcuin ;  and  in  all  probability  several  of  them  are 
really  coeval  monuments  of  this  revision ;  and  some  may  be  even 
those  which  were  prepared  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  monarch 
and  the  scholar.  One  of  these,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  com- 
monly known  as  "  Charlemagne's  Bible,"  and  it  is  a  good  MS.  of  the 
eighth  century.^     Verses  added  by.  the  transcriber  testify  that  it 

>  This  18  the  same  copy  that  was  examined  and  described  bj  Hug  (Einlcitug,  §  123.)- 
It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  **Hcrr  von  Speyer  Passavant"  of  Basle.    An  account  of 
the  MS.,  and  how  it  was  obtained  for  the  British  Museum  from  Von  Speyer,  has  been 
published  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 
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contains  Alcidn's  recension,  and  an  examination  of  the  text  shows 
how  very  often  it  adheres  to  the  original  rendering  or  reading  of 
Jerome  in  opposition  to  the  modem  Vulgate. 

There  is  another  MS.  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
here  amongst  those  which  claim  to  rank  as  originals  of  the  text  of 
Alcuin.  This  is  one  of  the  Codices  Yallicellenses  at  Rome,  of 
which  Blanchini  gave  a  description  and  a  facsimile  specimen.' 

Had  it  been  possible  for  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  to  have  devised 
any  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  work  thus  imdertaken,  the 
Bible  of  the  West  might  have  continued  in  the  same  condition :  but 
as  copyists  could  never  be  brought  to  use  some  MS.  of  known  accuracy 
and  antiquity,  as  the  exemplar  from  which  they  copied,  the  text,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  was  always  subject  to  the 
same  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations.  These  were  only  checked  occa- 
sionally by  the  influence  of  some  prelate  or  learned  man,  or  by  some 
academic  body.  Thus  in  the  eleventh  century  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  emended  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  also  Stephen 
Harding,  the  Cistercian  abbot,  thus  occupied  himself. 

In  the  two  following  centuries  Correctoria  were  prepared  and  put 
forth  by  various  bodies,  such  as  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  Hugo  de  St.  Cher  on  behalf  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
also  the  Franciscans,  and  Carthusians.  Such  a  Correctorium  could 
only  be  applied  to  places  in  which  errors  had  been  already  observed ; 
and  its  only  real  use  at  the  time  was  to  warn  copyists  to  avoid  such 
mistakes.  To  us  they  supply  not  a  little  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  text  historically ;  and  if  a  Correctorium  tells  us  not  to  read  so^ 
but  50,  it  shows  that  the  question  had  been  raised.  These  Cor- 
rectoria aflbrd,  at  times,  good  evidence  aaainst  the  modern  Vulgate, 
showing  that  it  exhibits  a  Latin  text  which  has  sufiered  even  since 
the  thirteenth  century. 

When,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art  of  printing 
gave  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence  and  its  powers  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Latin  Bible,  of  course  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  question 
to  suppose  that  any  critical  care  or  skill  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  text  thus  multiplied.  For  about  the  first  seventy  years,  nothing 
further  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  but  to  multiply  copies  for 
sale  —  unless  indeed  the  Latin  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
be  a  partial  exception.  The  labour  of  Erasmus  was  not  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Vulgate,  but  to  the  formation  of  a  versioil 
which  should  (he  hoped)  take  its  place.  Indeed,  that  scholar  was  so 
impressed  with  the  corruption  of  the  Vulgate,  and  with  its  contrariety 

>  Hag,  after  mentioning  the  verses  found  in  an  Alcuinian  Codex  at  Amsterdam,  says, 
"  Andere,  wie  der  Codex  Vallicellena.  bei  Blanchini ;  jener  der  Vater  des  Oratoriums  zu 
Rom ;  einer,  deasen  Baronius  zum  Jahre  778  erwahnt,  dessen  Aufenthalt  in  der  Chiesa  Nuova 
ist"  (then  citing  certain  Latin  verses).  To  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  that  inconvenient 
mistake,  the  multiplication  in  reference  of  the  same  MS.,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  aU 
these  seemingly  three  copies  are  one  and  the  same.  The  Church  of  St.  Fhilip  Neri,  at 
Borne,  is  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  (founded  by  him);  it  is  commonly  called  "  Chiesa 
Nuova,"  and  there  is  the  *•  Bibliotheca  Vallicellensis.*'  To  make  this  MS.  into  three,  is  just 
■like  the  manner  in  which  a  name  is  sometimes  twisted  into  three  synonymes,  to  puzzle  or 
amoae  children. 
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to  classical  Latin^  that  he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  ihe  actual 
version  of  Jerome* 

Bobert  Stephens  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  critically  to  re- 
store the  Vulgate  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  Jerome. 
His  first  edition  appeared  in  1528  ;  the  most  important  of  his  editions 
was  that  of  1539-40.  But  as  in  that  age  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals  had  revived,  others  busied  themselves  with 
revising  the  Vulgate  with  the  original  languages;  and  thus  were 
produced  either  Latin  texts  entirely  new,  or  else  revisions  which 
difiered  much  from  the  text  then  in  common  use,  as  well  as  from  the 
version  as  left  by  Jerome. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  as  to  a  text  of  the  Latin  Scrip- 
tures when  Pope  Paul  III.  convened  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545. 
The  necessity  of  defining  something  respecting  Holy  Scripture  was 
soon  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  assembled  bishops  and  theo- 
logians ;  and  thus  in  their  fourth  session  (April  8.  1546),  after  they 
had  declared  what  books  they  sanctioned  as  canonical  (including  the 
Apocrypha,  more  it  seems  from  mistake  than  intelligent  design),  they 
proceeded  to  declare  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  be  authenticy  to  the 
rejection  of  all  other  versions.  '^Insuper  eadem  sacrosancta  synodus 
considerans,  non  parum  utilitatis  accedere  posse  ecclesiae  Dei,  si  ex 
omnibus  Latinis  editionibus  quae  circumferuntur  sacrorum  librorum, 
qusenam  pro  authentica  habenda  sit,  innotescat ;  statuit,  et  declarat, 
ut  hsBC  ipsa  vetus  et  vulgata  editio,  quss  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in 
ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  in  publicis  lectionibus,  disputationibus, 
prtedicationibus,  et  expositionibus  pro  authentica  habeatur;  et  ut 
nemo  illam  rejicere,  quovis  pr»textu,  audeat  vel  prassumat." 

The  Tridentine  decrees  go  on  to  forbid  certain  liberties  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture;  and  then  they  direct  that  printers  and 
publisliers  shall  not  put  forth  books  of  Scripture  with  annotations 
without  having  proper  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  here  it  is  provided 
in  passing,  ^'  ut  posthac  sacra  scriptura,  potissimum  vero  nsK^  ipsa 
vetus  et  vulgata  editio  quam  emendatissime  imprimatur;  " —  a  decree 
which  it  was  far  easier  for  a  few  prelates  assembled  at  Trent  to 
promulgate,  than  for  the  powers  ecclesiastical  or  secjUar  to  execute. 
Perhaps  the  council  intended  to  undertake  such  a  work,  or  to 
delegate  it  to  a  body  of  commissioners. 

It  was  long  before  the  Bomish  authorities  published  an  authorised 
edition  of  the  Vulgate;  and  thus  in  the  difference  of  copies,  it 
was  most  doubtful  what  had  been  sanctioned  as  authentic,  and  what 
edition  could  be  considered  to  be  published  ^*  quam  emendatissime." 
Hentenius  and  the  rest  of  the  theologians  of  Louvain  prepared  a 
revision  of  the  current  Vulgate,  which  appeared  in  1547 ;  for  this 
they  made  particular  use  of  the  principal  edition  of  Bobert  Stephens. 
This  text  was  reprinted,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  many  of  the 
more  learned  Boman  Catholics  as  though  it  sufficed  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  A  little  subsequent,  however, 
Franciscus  Lucas  Brugensis,  and  the  Louvain  theologians,  again 
revised  the  Latin  text  for  the  Antweq)  Polyglott,  in  which,  in  1573, 
the  result  of  their  labours  appeared. 
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But  editions  so  prepared,  however  liigh  their  literary  pretensions 
might  be,  and  however  great  the  critical  abilities,  learning,  and 
industry  of  those  who  undertook  them,  could  hardly  be  fitted  fiiUy 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  Bomish  authorities.  And  thus,  after  much 
preparation,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  Y.,  1589,  an  edition 
appeared  printed  in  the  Vatican  and  furnished  with  all  the  credentials 
of  Papal  sanction.  It  is  stated  that  Pius  lY.  (1559 — 1566)  and 
Pius  V.  (1566 — 1572^  had  appointed  persons  to  carry  out  this 
work ;  but  Sixtus  V.,  m  his  short  pontificate  (1586 — 1590),  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  executed  far  more  than  popes  in  general 
would  have  done  in  a  century.  In  a  bull  dated  March  1.  1589, 
this  edition  is  absolutely  sanctioned ',  and  the  Pope  even  sets  forth 
that  he  had  himself  corrected  the  proof  sheets ;  "  eaque  res  quo 
magis  incorrupte  perficeretur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  manu  correximus,  si 
qua  prelo  vitia  obrepserunt."  The  titk-poffe  is  dated  1590,  and  in 
it  this  edition  claims  to  be  that  which  met  the  requirement  of  tlie 
Council  of  Trent. 

The  decree  of  Sixtus  laid  down  that  all  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible 
henceforth  printed  should  implicitiy  follow  his  exemplar,  and  that 
all  copies  in  use  should  be  altered  at  once  into  precise  conformity 
With  its  readings ;  and  that  even  any  Latin  MSS.  which  should  be 
preserved  without  being  altered  should  henceforth  have  no  authority 
whatever.     "  Ceterum,  si  manuscripta,  vel  impressa  Biblia  hujus 

etiam  Yulgato   editiome,  ob  charL^rum    venustotem .  . 

aflservantur,  et  juxta  nostrum  hoc  exemplar  emendata  non  fuerint, 
ea  in  iis,  quse  huic  nostras  editioni  non  consenserint,  nuUam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritatem  habitura  esse  decemimus  et 
declaramus."  And  yet  tiiis  edition  did  not  come  before  the  world  in 
a  form  such  as  would  give  a  high  idea  of  its  correctness.  The  text 
was  in  places  altered  with  a  pen ;  and  in  others  a  small  piece  of  paper 
was  past^  on  the  pages  containing  a  correction  of  an  erratum,  or  a 
wholly  different  rea£ng.  And  farther,  the  copies  that  found  their 
way  into  circulation  were  not  uniform  in  these  respects ;  so  that  it 
did  not  require  a  person  very  deeply  versed  in  canon  law  to  see 
that  this  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  was  vitiated,  like  some  of  his  other  too 
hasty  proceedings,  by  its  **  multiplex  nullitas."  It  should  be 
remarked  that  not  a  few  tilings  are  well  stated  in  the  preface  of  Pope 
Sixtus,  and  that  he  says  of  the  variety  of  Latin  readings,  so  far  as 

^  **  Ad  laadem  igitor,  et  gloriam  onroipotentis  Dei,  catholicn  fidei  eonservationem  et 
incrementum,  ac  sacrosanctas  uniyersaliB  ecdesue  utilitatem,  hac  nostra  pexpetua  Talitura 
constitutione,  de  eommdem  venerabiliom  fratnim  nostroram  S.  R.  E.  cardinalium  super 
Typographia  Vaticana  deputatoram  consilio  et  assensn,  qnoram  opera  et  industria  in  hac 
ipsa  Yttlgatse  editionis  emendatione,  in  rebus  prsesertim  grayioribus  nsi  samus,  et  ex 
certa  nostra  scientia,  deque  apostolics  potestatis  plcnitudine  statoimns  ac  declaramus, 
earn  Yulgatam  sacrse,  tam  yeteris  quam  Noyi  Testament!  pagins  Latinam  editioneniy 
quse  pro  authentica  a  Concilio  Tridentino  recepta  est,  sine  ulla  dubitatione  aut  contro- 
yersia  censendam  esse  banc  ipsam,  quam  nunc  prout  optime  fieri  potuit  emendatam,  et  in 
Vaticana  Typographia  impressum  in  uniyersa  Christiana  republica  atque  in  omnibus 
Christiani  orbis  ecclesiis  legendam  eyulgamus  :  decemcntes  earn  prius  quidem  uniyersali 
sanctss  ecclesise  ac  sanctorum  patrum  consensione,  deindo  yero  generaUs  Concilii  TVidentini 
decreto,  nunc  demum  etiam  apostolica  nobis  a  Domino  tradita  auctoritate  comprobatam, 
pro  ycra  legitima  authentica  et  indubitata,  in  omnibus  publicis  priyatisqne  disputation! bus, 
lectionibus,  prsedicationibus,  et  explanationibus  rccipicndam  et  tenendam  esse.** 
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he  had  noticed  them, ''  quamvis  in  hac  tanta  lectionum  varietate  nihil 
hucusque  repertum  Bit,  quod  fidei  et  morum  causis  tenebras  offiindere 
potuerit ;  verendum  tamen  fiiit,"  &c. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  Pope  Sistus  and  his  coadjutors  was 
their  entire  want  of  critical  apprehension  as  to  what  they  had  to  do. 
This  edition  is  a  splendid  proof  that  there  is  no  royal  or  papal  road  to 
criticism,  and  that  when  critical  facts  are  in  question  authority 
possesses  no  power  in  leading  to  a  decision;  and  even  if  the 
determination  be  very  strong  to  complete  such  a  work  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  unaccomplished,  still  the  corrections  show  that  unless  there 
are  definite  critical  principles  laid  down  at  first,  and  materials  properly 
arranged,  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  that  is  satisfactory  even  to 
those  who  themselves  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  near  Pope  Sixtus  was  to  a  real  recurrence  to 
the  ancient  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  Jerome  left  it :  he  had  before  him 
the  Codex  Amiatinus,  one  of  the  noblest  MSS.  of  that  version,  and 
if  he  had  adopted  its  text,  or  used  it  as  the  basis  of  that  which  he 
adopted,  it  would  have  furthered  the  criticism  of  the  Latin  version 
to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.^ 

Sixtus  Y.  died  in  August  in  the  same  year,  1590;  and  two  years 
after  there  was  another  Latin  edition  published  at  Rome  with  the 
papal  sanction  of  Clement  VIII.,  which  differed  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  Sixtus.  In  fact  the  edition  of  1590  had  satisfied  no 
one;  and  it  was  found  necessary  by  the  Bomish  authorities  to  with- 
draw it  from  use  at  all  risks,  and  to  substitute  something  more  to  the 
purpose.  It  appears  as  if  but  few  copies  of  Sixtus's  Bible  had  been 
circulated;  and  this  rendered  its  suppression  all  the  more  practicable. 

Urban  VII.,  the  immediate  successor  of  Sixtus  V.,  died  after  a 
popedom  of  twelve  days,  and  his  successor,  Gregory  XIV.,  who  held 
that  rank  for  some  months,  is  said  to  have  set  on  foot  the  new  re- 
vision. Clement  VIII.  was  shortly  after  his  successor,  —  the  very 
brief  pontificate  of  Innocent  IX.  alone  intervening.  The  Preface 
to  Pope  Clement's  edition  of  1592  states,  indeed,  that  Sixtus,  finding 
how  incorrectly  the  edition  had  been  printed,  decreed  that  it  should 
be  called  in,  and  another  prepared ;  but  that  this  had  been  prevented 
by  his  death.  We  need  not,  however,  believe  this  preface ;  for  it  is 
stated  positively  by  Boman  Catholic  writers^  that  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
the  author  of  this  document,  devised  this  scheme  for  saving  the 
honour  of  the  papal  see,  even  though  the  edition  were  suppressed, 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  on  the  prmter,  and  by  stating  that  Sixtus 
himself  had  intended  to  do  what  was  thus  at  length  executed  under 
Clement.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Clementine  edition  was  no 
mere  correction  of  typographical  errors  of  the  Sixtine ;  for  they 

>  A  memorandam  appended  to  this  MS.  informs  ns  of  the  fact.  ^'lA-presente  Bibia 
a  di  12  di  Lnglio*1587,  fu  portata  all'  Illastrissimo  Cardinale  Antonio  Carafa  perl' opera 
dell'  emendazione  della  Bibia  Latina  Vulgata,  per  ordine  di  S.  Santita  Sixto  Y.  in  Roma, 
e  fu  restitaita  alii  19  di  Gennaro  1590,  alli  Reverendi  P.  D.  Marcello  Vanni  o  Don 
Stefano  Fizzetti,  Monaci  di  Monastero  di  S.  Salvatore  in  Montamiata.  lo  Artaro  de 
d'  ElcL" 

'  See  Hug's  Einleitung,  §  12S. 
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differ  as  to  their  readings  in  several  hundred  places :  and  thus  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Sxxtus  Y.  on  the  title-page  was  only  bus- 
leading  to  the  readers. 

Bellarmine's  preface  is  cautiously  worded :  he  makes  good  allow- 
ance for  the  faults  that  might  be  found  with  the  recension,  by  stating 
that  they  had  not  corrected  all  that  they  might  have  done,  but  that 
they  had  advisedly  left  several  things  unchanged  which  might  have 
been  altered. 

Clement  VIIL  gave  his  sanction  to  this  edition  as  being  the 
authorised  Vulgate  ;  and  as  such,  with  a  few  slight  alterations  made 
in  his  own  time  and  by  his  authority,  it  has  kept  its  place  throughout 
the  Bomish  Chiurch.  The  name,  indeed,  of  Sixtus  Y.  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  Clement  YIII.  on  the  title-pages  of  the  common  Latin 
Bibles ;  but  the  former  name  has  less  signification  than  has  that  of  a 
deceased  or  withdrawn  partner,  which  still  may  take  the  lead  in  the 
designation  of  a  mercantile  firm ;  for  here  Clement  and  Sixtus  stand 
in  direct  opposition  as  to  the  editions  which  they  sanctioned. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  these  papal  recensions  were  in 
some  measure  biassed  by  doctrinal  considerations ;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  tiiis ;  the  points  in  which  tiie  Yulgate  is  doctrinally 
wrong  were  just  the  same  prior  to  all  such  revision.  Bentiey  says, 
'^  Pope  Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  an  assembly  of 
learned  divines  to  recense  and  adjust  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  tiien 
enacted  their  new  edition  authentic ;  but  I  find,  though  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  any  tiling  done  dolo  malo,  they  were  qmte  unequal  to 
the  affair.  They  were  mere  theologi,  had  no  experience  in  MSS., 
nor  made  use  of  good  Greek  copies,  and  followed  books  of  five 
hundred  years  before  those  at  double  that  age.  Nay,  I  believe  they 
took  these  new  ones  for  the  older  of  the  two;  for  it  is  not  every  body 
knows  the  age  of  a  manuscript."  ' 

The  relation  in  which  the  Latin  Yulgate,  as  sanctioned  and 
exclusively  used  by  the  Bomish  Church,  stands  to  the  version  as  it 
left  the  hands  of  Jerome,  is  much  the  same  as  was  that  of  the  un- 
corrected copies  prior  to  the  editions  of  Stephens  and  Hentenius ; 
though  of  course  every  revision  led  to  the  removal  of  some  of  tiie 
blemishes  caused  by  transcription.  The  modern  Yulgate  is  sub^ 
stantially  the  version  of  Jerome,  though  the  variations  from  it  are 
frequent,  and  the  changes  are  always  for  the  worse.  The  most 
remarkable  addition  is  the  passage  concerning  the  heavenly  witnesses, 
which  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  a  scholion  which  has  found 
its  Way  into  the  text. 

Although  the  papal  sanction  has  secured  for  the  Clementine  text 
as  general  a  use  in  the  Bomish  Church,  as  that  which  our  common 
English  Bible  has  wherever  our  tongue  is  spoken,  yet  Boraan 
Catiiolics  have  done  their  part  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  making 
this  Latin  version  more  correct ;  —  small  use,  however,  has  been  made 
of  the  means  thus  indicated.^ 

'  Bcntle/s  "  Correspondence,"  p.  506. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  decree  of  Pope  Clement  has  prevented  anything  like  a  formal 
revision  of  the  Latin  tcict  being  undertaken  by  members  if(  the  Bomish  Church  ;  amongst 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  but  little  employed 
as  a  source  of  criticism;  the  text  itself  was  studiously  disparaged  by 
Erasmus ;  and  many  of  the  reformers  thought  that  every  thing  in  which 
it  differed,  from  the  Erasmian  or  Stephanie  Greek  text  was  so  far 
corrupt :  thus  they  depreciated  the  Latin  version  in  connection  with 
their  own  position  in  controversy.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
authorised  Clementine  text  this  feeling  continued  as  strong ;  and  it 
was  long  before  the  true  value  of  the  version  of  Jerome  was  admitted. 
The  condition  in  which  it  was^  and  the  absence  of  all  effective  revision^ 
in  part  occasioned  this. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  something  was  done  by  Martianay 
and  Poujet,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome's  works  (1693),  to 
exhibit  his  version  as  found  in  MSS.  which  they  considered  ^oocf; 
the  same  thing  was  also  done  in  the  Verona  edition  of  Vallarsi  (1734). 
The  documents  used  by  these  editors,  however  good  in  comparison 
with  those  employed  by  tiie  papal  censors,  rank  far  below  those 
which  are  now  available. 

Mill  introduced  a  more  correct  judgment:  he  employed  the 
Vulgate  in  connection  with  good  Greek  copies  as  a  witness  whose 
testimony  was  worth  much.  But  it  was  Bentlet  who  really  placed 
this  version  in  its  true  light  as  a  critical  witness ;  and  this  he  did, 
not  simply  using  the  common  printed  copies,  but  by  employing  proper 
means  for  the  critical  revision  of  the  version  itself.  His  preparations 
were  extensive ;  and  this  part  of  his  undertaking  presents  far  more 
that  is  available  for  use  than  any  other  portion  of  the  critical  stores 
which  he  left  behind  him.  Bengel  highly  esteemed  the  Vulgate  also; 
and  though  for  a  time  the  dictum  of  Wetstein  not  only  damaged  the 
reputation  of  this  version,  but  also  of  all  other  authorities  at  all  re- 
sembling it  in  character,  its  claims  have  continued  to  be  vindicated, 
and  its  use  has  been  established ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  fully  the 
case,  the  more  it  is  known  as  it  originally  existed. 

Although  there  has  not  been  any  critical  edition,  properly  speak- 
ing, of  this  version,  we  can  use  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  to  give 
a  text  remarkably  pure,  and  one,  too,  which  approaches  in  age  to  the 
time  of  Jerome,  and  which  can  be  shown  to  be  almost  identical  with 
that  which  he  himself  prepared. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  Latin  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate :  — 

Codex  Amiatinus,  —  This  MS.  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Amiatino  in  Tuscany ;  it  is  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library 
at  Florence.  It  was  written  about  the  year  A.  D.  541  by  the  Abbot 
Servandus.  It  contains  in  one  very  large  volume  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  written  in  good  bold  hand:  it  has  hardly  any  defect:  this 
preservation  arises  in  part  from  its  having  been  long  regarded  as  a 
holy  relic.  Its  value  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  century  by  Bandini ; 
but  nothing  was  done,  before  the  collation  of  Fleck  appeared,  to 

them,  bowoTcr,  there  are  ample  stores  for  sach  a  purpose  remaining  unused.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire  what  the  force  of  the  enactment  of  Clement  is  amongst  Roman 
Catholics  on  this  subject ;  nor  jet  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Latin  Bible  should  be 
printed,  "  ita  tamen,  ut  lectiones  varisD  ad  marginem  ipsius  textus  minune  annotentur." 
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render  it  available  for  critical  use.  Fleck^  in  the  course  of  his  literary 
travels,  collated  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament:  he  afterwards 
obtained  aid  firom  some  of  his  friends  in  getting  the  rest  examined. 
The  result  was  given  in  an  edition  which  he  published  in  1840. 
Although  this  collation  was  singularly  defective  and  inaccurate,  it 
showed  that  Bandini  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  high  estimate 
which  he  formed  of  the  MS.  In  1843  Tischendorf  collated  or 
copied  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  and  in  1846,  Tregelles, 
unaware  that  this  had  been  done,  went  through  all  of  that  portion  of 
the  MS.,  noting  the  variations,  divisions  of  the  lines,  &c.  All  this 
he  communicated  to  Tischendorf,  when  the  latter  announced  his  in- 
tention of  publishing  the  codex,  together  with  the  facsimile  that  he 
had  made,  which  was  engraved  for  that  edition  which  appeared  in 
1850.  The  places  in  which  Tregelles  differed  from  Tischendorf  have 
been  recompared  with  the  MS.  itself  through  the  kindness  of  Signer 
del  Furia.^  Thus  revised  this  text  forms  the  basis  of  ihe  Latin 
accompanying  the  Grreek  New  Testament  of  Tregelles  now  in  the 
press. 

This  MS.  may  be  considered  the  best  that  is  known  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest :  it  carries  us  back  to  a  date 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  only  after  the  death  of  the  translator. 
Good  service  would  be  rendered  to  Biblical  studies  by  any  one  who 
would  accurately  edit  the  Old  Testament  from  this  MS.^ 

Codex  Fuldensis,  —  This  MS.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of 
Fulda,  appears,  Uke  that  previously  mentioned,  to  belong  to  the  sixth 
century.  The  four  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  Monotessaron : 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  present  a  continuous  text. 
It  was  described  by  Schannat  in  1723  ^ ;  and  it  was  thoroughly 
examined  by  Lachmann  and  Buttman  for  their  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  employed  its  readings  as  the  general  l)asi8  on 
which  their  revision  of  the  Latin  version  rested ;  and  though  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  not  always  certain  what  belongs  to  each  Evangelist,  yet 
the  readings  tiiere  are  j^ood  and  generally  distinguishable,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  a  worthy  companion  for  the 
Codex  Amiatinus.  The  text  given  by  Lachmann  from  this  and  a 
few  otiier  MSS.  iff  the  nearest  approach  to  a  critically  revised  Latin 
text  of  any  that  has  been  published  bs  yet. 

Codex  ForqjuKensis.  —  This  is  a  very  good  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
the  text  of  which  was  edited  by  Blanchini  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Evangeliarium  Quadruplex.  TUs  MS.  is  now  defective  in  St  Mark's 
Gospel ;  that  part  having  been  cut  out  of  the  volume  and  removed 
to  Y  enice,  where  it  was  honoured  as  the  autograph  of  St  Mark 
himself.  Such  a  notion  could  only,  of  course,  spring  up  in  an  age  when 
it  was  not  known  that  this  Evangelist  wrote  in  Greek.  Part  of  the 
supposed  autograph  was  afberwarib  carried  to  Prague ;  and  this  portion 

1  For  corrections  of  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus  see  '*  Account  of 
Printed  Text,"  p.  170.,  and  in  the  Addenda  to  that  Tolumo  (placed  after  the  **  Index  of 
Passages,  the  reading  of  which  is  discussed  or  noticed  "). 

"  Tischendorf  certainly  copied  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  would 
need  to  be  recompared  with  the  MS. 

'  VindcmisB  Literariie  CoUectio. 
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was  edited  in  1778  by  Dobrowsky.  That  which  remained  at  Venice 
has  never  been  critically  examined,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  state 
that  it  is  almost  decayed. 

Fragmenta  Perusincu — These  are  some  very  ancient  fragments  of 
St.  Lnke's  Gospel  preserved  at  Perugia,  which  were  published  by 
BlanchinL 

Codex  Toletanus. — This  is  a  MS.  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Toledo,  described  as  being  in  Gothic  letters :  it  contains  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  it  was  collated  in  1588  by  Christopher 
Palomares  (for  the  papal  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible).  This  collation 
was  published  by  Blanchini  in  his  Yindicise  Canonicarum  Scrip- 
turarum  (1740). 

Amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
there  are  two  which  deserve  mention  here  as  containing  a  good  text 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

(i.)  Codex  Auffiensis.  — The  Greek  portion  of  this  MS.  is  described 
above  (p.  197.):  the  Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  is  a  good  copy 
of  the  Yulgate.  It  was  thoroughly  examined  and  collated  by 
Tregelles  in  1845.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  contained  in  this 
MS.  in  Latin  only:  the  text  is  of  the  same  character  as  is  the  rest 
of  the  book. 

(ii.)  A  MS.  noted  B.  10.  5.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  imperfect, 
commencmg  1  Cor.  viL  32.,  and  ending  apparently  in  1  Thess.  A 
collation  of  this  MS.  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Fenton  J.  A*  Hort, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  noticed  the  peculiarities  of 
the  MS. ;  and  through  his  kindness  the  readings  were  communicated 
to  Tregelles  to  be  used  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  amongst 
the  Latin  authorities  in  the  Episties.  Several  of  its  readings  are 
very  peculiar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  MSS.,  which 
would  be  good  and  useful  materials  for  the  critical  restoration  of  the 
Vulgate:  readings  from  some  such  MSS.  are  cited  by  Sabatier;  the 
MS.  list  and  collations  amongst  Bentiey's  papers  supply  not  alittie; 
and  amongst  Lectionaries,  one  described  and  cited  by  Mabillon' 
merits  especial  notice. 

The  general  relation  of  the  Vulgate  or  revision  of  Jerome  to  the 
Versio  Vetus  has  been  sufficientiy  pointed  out ;  a  few  words  only 
will  be  needful  in  describing  their  relation  the  one  to  the  other 
critically.  The  Versio  Vettis,  as  unaltered,  contains  both  readings 
and  corruptions  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Jerome ; 
sothatnotunfrequently  a  chain  of  good  authorities  claims  the  Vetus 
as  one  of  its  links,  when  the  Vulgate  belongs  to  something  diiferent 
as  to  text.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  places  in 
which  the  recension  of  Jerome  removed  defects  of  a  serious  kind, 
whether  they  originated  in  the  Vetus  or  were  merely  transfused  into 
it  from  the  Western  copies  on  which  it  was  based.  When  the  two 
texts  agree  in  reading,  especially  in  cases  of  peculiarity,  it  must  be 

*  Lectionarinm  Luxoyieiue :  see  MabQlon,  "De  liturgia  Gallicana,"  1729,  Tnnf. «'.  ia 
vcrfo  and  pp.  471-7^  where  extracts  arc  gircn ;  also  Forson's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  153. 
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inquired  if  the  Vulgate  does  there  only  repeat  what  the  Yetus  had 
formerly  uttered^  or  whether  they  are  in  any  sense  independent 
witnesses ;  for  Jerome  left  much  untouched  (as  has  been  noticed 
above) :  and  also  the  suspicion  may  arise  that  the  Vulgate  has  since 
been  conformed  to  the  previously  used  text;  although^  since  the 
Codices  Amiatinus  and  Fuldensis  have  been  well  ezamined^  this 
suspicion  is  in  a  great  measure  excluded. 

But  if  in  peculiar  readings  the  Vetus  and  the  revision  of  Jerome 
do  not  verbaUt/  accord,  although  supporting  the  same  readings  as 
renderings  from  the  Greek,  then  we  may  have  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  employing  them  as  corroborative  testimonies,  and  not  as 
mere  echoes  me  one  of  the  other. 

In  one  respect  the  testimony  of  the  early  Latin  copies  can  hardly 
be  estimated  too  highly.  The  translators  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
Greek  text  from  which  the  version  was  formed,  that  they  practically 
made  it  their  rule  to  follow  as  far  as  they  could  even  the  order  of  the 
Greek  words.  If,  therefore,  we  had  these  versions  or  revisions  in 
precisely  their  original  state  they  would  have  been  to  us  a  kind  of 
reflexion  of  the  original  that  was  before  them.  In  all  questions  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence  their  testimony  is  of  peculiar 
value.  With  regard  to  the  revision  of  Jerome  tlus  was  very  fully 
pointed  out  by  Bentley. 

The  use  of  the  early  Latin  citations  by  fathers,  and  the  limitations 
with  which  they  can  suitably  be  employed,  will  be  dwelt  on  in  a 
future  chapter. 

In  regarding  the  Latin  versions  as  a  whole,  that  is,  when  their 
testimony  is  tolerably  uniform,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reading 
which  they  thus  support  is  ancient;  when  it  is  supported  by  any 
good  Greek  authority,  it  is  worthy  of  much  consideration;  and 
when  it  is  also  upheld  by  various  good  witnesses,  the  inquiry  must 
be  instituted,  what  is  in  such  a  case  the  counter  testimony  ? 

It  has  been  needful  to  rest  thus  long  on  the  Latin  versions,  be- 
cause, though  they  have  been  the  most  generally  available  of  any  for 
purposes  of  critical  testimony,  it  is  only  of  late  that  their  import- 
ance has  been  at  all  generally  recognised,  and  that  endeavours  have 
been  made  accurately  to  discriminate  their  characteristics.  The 
value  of  Lachmann's  labours  to  this  end  can  hardly  be  over-stated. 

At  the  tiitie  when  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  first  ap- 
peared, their  variations  of  course  attracted  the  attention  of  Protestant 
writers.  They  were  carefidly  collected  by  Thomas  James,  in  his 
Bellum  Papaley  sive  Concordia  Discors  Sixti  V.  (London,  1600) : 
from  that  work  the  following  specimens  were  selected. 

1.  Clauses  omitted  in  the  Sixtine,  but  inserted  in  the  Clementine  Bible. 

Kum.  XXX.  1 1.     Uxor  in  domo  viri,  ^.  to  the  end  of  the  verse, 
i^ov.  xxT.  24.     Melius  est  sedere  in  angulo  donuUiSy  {fc. 

Xiev.  XX.  9.     Patri  matrique  maledixit 
Jud.  xvii.  2,  3.     Reddidit  ergo  eos  matri  suce,  jfc. 
1  Kings  iv.  21.     Quia  capta  est  area  Dei, 
8  Kings  (same  as  oar  first)  xii.  10.    Sic  loqueris  ad  eos. 
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2  Chron.  u.  10.    Et  vim  vigenH  mHUa  metreUu, 

Matt,  zxyii.  85.     Ut  impleretur  quod  dictum  est  per  propkefam  dicentem,  divigerunt  sibi 

vestimenia  ineOj  et  eupet  vestem  meam  misentnt  eortem. 

Clauses  or  words  introduced  into  the  Sixtine^  but  omitted  in  the  Cle- 
mentine Bible. 

1  Sam.  xxir.  8.     Vivit  dommus,  quia  nisi  dominue percueterit  eum,  aut  dies  ejus  venerit  ut 

tmtriatttr,  etut  deseendens  in  praUurn  perirei;  propiiius  miAi  sit 
dominus  ut  nam  mittcan  manum  meam  m  cAristum  JDomini. 

1  Sam.  zzT.  6.    Ex  muUis  annis  saivos  faciens  tuos  et  omnia  tua, 

2  Sam.  yi.  12.    Dixitque  David,  iho  et  reducam  arcam, 

2  Sam.  Tui  8.    De  quo  fecit  SaUmo  omnia  wua  area  in  tempio  et  mart  emeum  et 

eJumnas  et  aUare, 

2  Sam.  xix.  10.    Et  conci&um  totius  Israel  venit  ad  regem, 

Vmv,  xxiy.  nit.     Usque  quo  piger  dormisf  usque  quo  de  somno  consurges. 

Hab.  i.  8.     Quare  respicis  contemptores  et  faces  coitculoante  impio  justkrem  sef  Et 
fades  homines  quasi  pisces  tnaris,  et  quasi  reptiUa  non  hahentia  ducem. 
Matt  xxiT.  41.     Duo  in  lecto,  units  assumetur,  et  unus  rdinquetur. 

Acts  xiv.  6.     Et  commota  est  omnis  multitudo  in  doctrina  eontm,  Paubu  autem,  ^v. 
xxiT.  18, 19.    Et  apprehenderunt  me  cktmantes  et  dtcentes,  toBe  inimicum  nostrum, 

d.  Manifest  contradictions,  or  differences  between  the  editions. 

Ex.  xxiii.  18.  Sixtine  TVue,  Clementine  mece. 

Norob.  xxxiv.  4.  S.  Ad  meridiemj  C  A  meridie. 

Dent  xvii.  8.  S.  Inter  lepram  et  non  lepram,  C.  Inter  Iqrram  et  lepram* 

Joe.  ii.  18.  8.  Signum  nonfuerit,  C.  SignumfueriL 

iv.  23.  S.  Deo  nostra^  C.  Vestro. 

xi.  19.  S.  Qua  se  non  traderet,  C.  Qua  se  tradereL 

xJY.  3.  &  TuOyCMeo. 

1  Sam.  IT.  9.  S.  Nofns,  C.  Vobis. 

XX.  9.  %,  Ame^CAte, 

I  Kings  TiL  9.  S.  Intrinsecus,  C.  Extrintecus. 

Hab.  i.  13.  S.  Quare  non  respicis,  C.  Respicis. 

Heb.  ▼.  11.  S.  Interpretabiiis,  G.  IninterpretabiKs 

2  Pet  i.  16.  &  Indoctas,  C.  Doctas, 

4.  Differences  in  numbers. 

Ex.  XX3T.  5.  S.  Vitulos  duodeeenij  C.  Vitulos. 

xxxii.  28.  S.  Trigenia  tria  millia,  C.  Vtgenti  miWa. 

2  Sam.  XT.  7.  S.  QueUuor,  C.  Quadrigenta, 

1  Kings  iv.  32.  8.  Quinque  miBia,  C.  Quinque  et  mWe. 

2  Kings  xiv.  17.  S.  Viginti  Quinque,  C.  Quindeeem. 

xxY.  19.  S.  Sex,  C.  Sexagentcu 

2  Chron.  xiiL  17.  S.  Qinquagenta,  C.  Quingenta, 

5.  Other  remarkable  differences. 

1  Sam.  m.  2,  3.    S.  Nee  poterat  videre  lucemam  Dei  antequam  extmgueretur. 

C.  Nee  poterat  videre;  lucerna  Dei  antequam  extingueretur, 
1  Kings  ii  28.    S,  Ad  Saloswnem,  C.  Ad  Joab, 

2  Kings  xr.  19.    8.  In  thersam,  C.  In  terram. 

Judith  L  2.    S.  Fecit,  ejus  muros  in  aititudinem  70  cubitus.    This  is  one  of  those 

places  where  paper  had  been  pasted  on  the  text :  the  word  first 

printed  was  latitudinem,  and  aititudinem  was  printed  on  a  slip  of 

paper,  and  put  over  it    C.  Latitudistem. 

Ibidem.     S.  Latitudinem,  30  cu.     C.  Ahitudinem,  SO  cubitus. 

Job.  xzxt  7.    S.  St  secutus  est  ocuius  meus  cor  meum^  C.  Si  secuUtm  ii  0culos  wieus 

cor  meum. 
Psal.  xli.  3.    S.  Ad  Deumfontem  vivum,  C.  Ad  Deum  fortem,  vivum. 
PiOT.  xix.  26.    a  Qui  qffHgitpatrem  etjuait  matrem,  C  Quiqfiigat,  Jv.  et/ugat,  ftv, 

XX.  25.    Sb  Devorare  sandos^  C.  Deooiare  aanctos, 
Ezck.  xiv.  22.     S.  Egredieniur,  C.  Ingredientur. 
Sirach  xxxviii.  25.    8.  SapienHam  scriba,  C.  SapienOa  scriba. 
xliL  9.    &  Adultera,  C.  AduUa, 
Isaiah  xlri  1 1.    a  Justum,  C.  Avem, 

Jer.  xviL  9.    S.  Cor  homims,  C.  Hominum.^ 


I  Introdnction  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptnns,  by  the  Ber.  Geo.  Hamilton,  K.A.  pp.  163—166 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

THB  XABLT  VTMUQ  TSlSKWd  :  TBB  nSHlTCS  AHD  ISB  OmiBTOinAll  TEXT 

OF  THB  OOBPaLS. 

It  appears  to  be  an  admhted  faol  that  in  the  Beoond  eenturfr  there 
was  a  version  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  Syriac.  To 
this  version  reference  seems  to  be  made  bv  Eusebius,  when,  in  q>eak- 
ing  of  Hegeeippos,  he  states  that  that  early  writer  ^^  made  quotations 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Syriac."  ^ 

In  the  fourth  oentnry  the  writings  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  a 
deacon  at  Edesea,  give  abundant  proof  that  such  a  version  was  then 
known  to  have  been  lon^  in  haoitual  use ;  and  this  translation  he 
calls  oua  vebsion.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  not  a  few  places  in 
which  such  a  Syriac  translation  is  mentioned,  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  some  it  is  so  certainfy;  bat  this  hwlly 
makes  any  important  difference ;  for  the  early  diurch  soon  learned 
to  regard  Holy  Scripture  as  an  oiganio  whole ;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  Christian  communities  in  Syria  more  intent  on  possessing 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  their  own  tongue,  than 
those  of  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Now  there  exists  a  Syriac  vermon  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  which  is  in  widely  extended  use  amongst  the  churches 
of  the  East,  who  emplov  Syriac  as  their  liturgical  tongue.  And 
this  usage  must  be  traceable  as  &x  back  as  the  fifth  century;  because 
in  that  unhappy  age,  when  dogmatic  disputes  ran  so  high,  and  when 
party  spirit  imd  turbulence  were  so  grievoi^^y  introduced  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  solemn  importance,  divisions  took  place 
amonffst  the  Syriac  Christaans  which  have  never  been  healed.     And 

iret  all  these  parties,  though  so  thoroughly  divided  as  to  church  fel- 
owship,  and  though  determined  to  discover  real  or  supposed  heresy 
in  others  wherever  it  might  be  traced,  i^ree  in  one  thing,  in 
usinff  the  same  Sjrriac  translation  with  as  much  accord  as  varying 
parties  in  England  employ  the  same  vernacular  version.  Thus 
amongst  Nestorians,  Monophysites,  and  those  claiming  to  be  ortho- 
dox, this  same  Syriac  version  is  current  How  far  it  may  be 
changed  in  its  character  or  its  readings,  by  revisions  with  the  Gredc, 
or  from  errors  of  copyists,  is  wholly  a  separate  point  for  inquiry. 
This  Syriac  version  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Peshito, 

1  ft  ■  1  ^,'  which  is  commonly  interpreted  Simple.    This  designation, 

in  several  at  least  of  the  places  in  whidi  it  occurs,  belongs  to  the 
Old  Testament  portion  of  the  translation  in  use,  and  it  appears  to 
have  sprung  up  m  contrast  to  the  Syriao  version  of  those  books 
which  was  afterwards  made  from  the  LXX.  As  applied  to  the 
New  Testament  it  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  that  version 

>  *£«  r«  Tov  Ko^  'Efipoimis  cioy^wAiov  koI  rov  tvpimiew,    Eanb.  H.  E.  ir.  29; 

'  In  the  preface  to  the  Themmiu  Arotmonm  of  Bar  Hsbnoofl^  thia  TaaUni  k  called 
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which  was  well  known  as  accompanying  the  Old  Testament.  An- 
other name  of  this  yersion,  in  the  seventh  centuiy  at  least,  is  )^|-0, 
OUy  employed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  in  speaking  of  it  in  contrast 
to  the  more  recent  transhition  which  had  been  made  by  Polycarp  at 
the  instance  of  Philoxenus.  The  origin  of  the  name  Simple  seems 
to  be  this :  The  translation  made  by  Jranl  of  Tela  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  Hexapkr  text  of  the  LXX.  was  replete  with  asterisks 
and  obeli,  to  indicate  the  revision  by  Origen ;  also  in  the  margin 
there  were  references  to  other  versions.  Jn  a  similar  manner  the 
Harclean  recencdon,  and  ^PhUoxenkn  version  of  the  New  Testament 
(described  in  the  next  chapter),  were  similarly  marked  in  the  text ; 
and  in  the  mar^n  there  were  references  made  to  some  Greek  MSS. 
This  older  Synac  version  presented  a  bare  text,  without  any  of  these 
marks  (xr  additions;  and  ibis  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  its  distin- 
guishing name:  the  nature  of  the  translation  does  not  appear  to  be 
connected  on  any  probable  grounds  with  the  appellation* 

Though  we  have  no  very  early  accounts  of  the  origin  or  formation 
of  this  version,  yet  the  Syrians  seem  in  general  to  have  attributed 
it  to  Edessa,  the  metropoHs,  in  early  times  of  Christianity,  of  all  that 
they  were  nationally y  in  contradistinction  to  that  portion  of  their  race 
and  countiT  which  had  been  Hellenixed.  Thus  James  of  Edessa,  in 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  attributes  the  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Edessene  translators  in  the  time  of  King  Abgarus  ^ ; 
and  so  too  did  Bar  Hebraous  in  a  subsequent  period.  This  later  writer 
does  indeed  characterise  the  language  of  tne  Peshito  as  being  in- 
elegant ;  and  this  was  probably  m>m  its  being  obsolete  to  him ;  and 
as  he  has  also  specified  that  there  were  three  dialects  of  Syriae,  the 
Edessene  the  most  pure,  and  that  of  Palestine  and  Lebanon  the  least 
so,  Wiseman  cornectured  ^  that  he  regarded  the  Peshito  to  be  in  this 
latter  dialect.  But  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  statements 
as  to  its  Edessene  origin.  Also,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
testimony  of  Bar  HebrsBus  to  the  condition  of  Syriae  dialects  in  the 
thirteenth  century  can  have  any  bearing  on  their  distribution  and 
characteristics  a  thousand  years  before — for  such  is  the  intervaL 

We  do  not  find  many  notices  of  the  Syriae  version  in  ancient 
times.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  rather  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  in  discussing  the  autlKMity  of  those  Catholie  Epistles  which 
were  disputed,  states  incidentally,  frcpo*  Si  teal  t^i/  "loju^fioy  aw  rais 
Bual  ToifTAtt  (L  e.  1  Pet.  and  1  John)  hiypmai,  *  Jhspoi  ^  rrdaaf  Bej(pih' 
Tcu*  irapi  'Upois  Si  si  fiuif  al  rosis  ii6vas  al  irpoysypofAftivai  ouj^  si^ia^ 
Kovrok  *  X^Tw  8^  'Iamv/Sou  km  lUrpov  $oaX  ^Ism^pov  *  eU  oKKcu  yap 
ovTS  Kumai  nta^  aifToh.* 

This  Syriae  version  beeame  known  in  Europe  in  modem  times 
from  its  having  been  brought  in  1552  by  Moses  of  Mardin  fiiom  the 
East  in  order  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  tho  Jacobites  (or  Mono- 


'  Vriseiiuui*s  Horn  Syriacfi,  p.  103. 
'  HorsB  SyriacflB,  p.  106,  107. 


*  CSirifltiaiia  Opiiiio  de  Mando,  UK  m    MortflisOQii,  OoiltKio  Vvm  TsSnm  ai  Scrip- 
tonim  Gnecomm,  torn.  2.  p.  892.    1706. 
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physites).  This  Moses  was  oommissioned  hj  IgiiAtiiiB»  the  Jacobite 
patriarchy  to  state  his  religious  tenets  to  Pope  Julias  III.,  in  order  to 
effect  a  union  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  get  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  printed.  Moses  of  Mardin  was  frustrated  in  his 
endeavours  both  at  Rome  and  Venice  to  find  any  who  would  imder- 
take  to  print  Sjriac  At  Vienna  he  was  more  successful.  John 
Albert  widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  Ferdinand  I.  (brother  and 
successor  of  Charles  Y.\  had  learned  Syriac  several  years  before  of 
Theseus  Ambrosius;  and  through  his  endeavours  Fenunand  defrayed 
the  expense  of  an  edition.  Widmanstadt^  Moses,  and  Postell  laboured 
in  its  preparation.  It  was  completed  in  1555.  The  different  parts  of 
the  volume  have  different  dedications  to  members  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  house,  all  dated  in  thatvear.  A  large  portion  of  the  edition 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  the  East;  while  many  copies  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  imperial  chamber :  these  in  1562  were  issued 
for  sale ;  and  then  that  date '  with  the  arms  of  the  printer  Zimmer- 
man were  added  at  the  back  of  the  title-page. 

The  Syriac  version  which  had  thus  appeared  was  without  those 
Catholic  £pisties  the  absence  of  which  had  been  noticed  by  Cosmas, 
and  it  also  wanted  tiie  Apocalypse  and  the  history  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  in  John  viiL :  tiie  absence  of  this  last-mentioned  passage, 
and  some  other  variations  from  the  readings  then  current,  were  noticed 
in  a  list  of  errata,  &c. 

The  text  of  tiiis  edition  has  been  highly  and  justiy  valued;  for, 
although  it  was  not  based  on  the  collation  of  many  MSS.,  those  which 
the  editors  had  (two  containing  the  New  Testament  in  whole  or  in 
part)  were  honestiy  and  carefully  used;  and  tiius  notiiing  having  been 
introduced  from  conjecture,  the  text  of  this  edition  stands  higher 
than  that  of  many  others  in  which  changes  have  been  made,  such  as 
the  interpolation  of  1  John  v.  7. 

Tremellius  in  1569  reprinted  the  Syriac  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew  characters,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  of  its  text ;  and 
this  caused  it  to  be  available  for  purposes  of  criticism  to  those  who, 
like  Beza,  might  be  occupied  witii  the  Greek  text  but  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Syriac  language.  Tremellius  made  some  use  of  a 
Heidelberg  MS.  for  his  edition. 

This  version  was  inserted  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  both  in  Syriac 
and  in  Hebrew  letters ;  it  was  also  published  about  the  same  time  in 
a  separate  form  in  Hebrew  characters,  for  the  use,  it  is  said,  of  those 
who  sought  to  convert  Jews*  These  editions,  as  well  as  one  in 
which  the  Syriac  text  was  accompanied  by  an  interlineary  Latin 
translation,  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
In  1622  Trost  published  an  edition  at  Anhalt,  for  which  he  used  those 
which  had  previously  appeared,  noting  some  of  the  points  in  which 
they  differed  from  one  another. 

In  the  Paris  Polyglott  the  Syriac  version  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  benefited  by  the  editorial  care  of  Grabriel  Sionita ;  for  it  is  not 
known  on  what  grounds  he  made  the  changes  which  he  is  said  to 

I  Hence  the  repeated  mistake  that  tbie  edition  belongs  to  the  year  1563. 
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liave  introduced. '  In  Walton's  Polyglott  the  narrative  in  John  viii. 
1 — 12.  is  introduced  irom  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  no  part  of  this  version. 

In  1664  Gutbier  published  one  of  the  best  Syriac  editions :  he 
used  himself  two  MSS.  This  edition  found  such  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Syriac  scholars,  from  its  small  size  and  convenience,  as  well  as 
real  goodness,  that  it  was  reprinted,  more  than  once  apparently,  and 
(it  is  said)  surreptitiously. 

The  propaganda  at  Rome  issued  an  edition  in  1703  in  Syriac  and 
Carshuni  (t.  e.  Arabic  in  Syriac  letters)  for  the  use  of  the  Maronites. 
The  late  Professor  Lee  examined  the  text  of  this  edition  with  much 
minuteness,  and  showed  that  the  boast  of  the  exercise  of  critical  care 
is  so  ill-foimded,  that  this  edition  could  not  be  depended  on  as  having 
any  value  for  scholars.^ 

The  other  Syriac  editions  which  require  especifdly  to  be  noticed, 
are  those  of  Schaaf,  Lee,  and  Greenfield. 

Schaaf  commenced  his  edition  in  conjunction  with  Leusden,  who 
died,  however,  during  the  printing  of  the  Gospels.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of  me  previous  editions ;  and  the  work 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  laboriously  prepared  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament.  The  text  contains  all  that  had  been  introduced  into  it 
(such  as  1  John  v.  7.)  by  previous  editors,  and  by  the  side  there  is 
an  improved  Latin  version*  Some  of  the  copies  are  dated  1708 ; 
more  have  1709 ;  while  others  are  styled  **  Secunda  edUio  a  mendis 
purgata  "  on  the  title-page,  with  the  date  1717.  This  last,  however, 
is  really  ozdy  the  same  edition,  unaltered  except  in  the  title-page ; 
for  if  compared  with  those  dated  1708  or  1709,  it  is  found  that  in  all 
peculiarities,  such  as  misprints,  defective  or  misplaced  letters,  &c. 
they  accord  precisely.  Michaelis  praised  this  edition  very  highly, 
80  much  so,  m  fact,  as  to  give  it  a  reputation  which  some  still  claim 
for  it,  of  being  the  ediHo  optima.  Now,  while  fully  admitting  the 
importance  of  the  collation  of  editions  and  the  Lexicon  as  accessories 
to  the  text,  they  do  not  invalidate  the  serious  objections  which  may 
be  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  edition  itself  was  executed. 
When  begun,  the  plan  was  to  follow  in  the  punctuation  a  certain 
scheme  of  Leusden's,  by  which  the  Syriac  words  would  be  pointed, 
in  a  great  measure,  after  a  Ch^dee  analogy.  But  on  Leusden's 
deatii  Schaaf  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  better  judgment, 
and  to  adopt  the  usual  Syriac  mode  of  vocalisation.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  the  former  part  of  St  Luke, 
Leusden's  mode  is  followed ;  while  in  the  latter  part  of  St.  Luke, 
and  through  all  tiie  rest  of  the  book,  the  vocaUsation  is  quite  different 
This  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  tiie  same  volume  is  of  itself  quite 
enough  to  invalidate  the  high  claims  advanced  lor  the  edition  by 
Michaelis.    To  som«  the  Latin  version  by  the  side  may  be  of  use, 

>  In  this  and  sobseqaent  edidoiit  the  Cktholic  Epistles,  wanting  in  the  FeshitOi  and  the 
Apocalypse,  were  given  from  the  text  which  had  been  published  by  Pococke  and  De  IMen. 
This  fact  only  requires  fo  be  noticed  here ;  the  yersions  themselves  of  those  portions  will 
be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

*  See  IVolegomena  to  Bagster's  Polyglott  Bble  p.  42.    (4to  edition). 
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though  never  of  course  for  critical  purposes ;  while  to  Syriao  sdiolara^ 
the  inconsistent  execution  of  the  edition  is  enough  to  make  almost 
any  other  more  desirable  for  use^  whether  in  reading  or  in  stodj. 
In  fact,  the  imdeserved  praises  bestowed  so  layishly  on  SchaaTs  text 
hare  been  the  cause  of  its  being  used  by  sereral,  whose  knowle^ 
of  Syriac  vocalisation,  &a  has  been  sorely  impeded  in  conseqaencei 

The  edition  of  the  late  Professor  Lee  was  published  in  1816.  Dn 
Buchanan  had  commenced  an  edition  for  the  Britidi  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  on  his  death,  when  the  work  was  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  it  was  thought  advisable  (on  amply 
sufficient  grounds)  to  cancel  wholly  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
commence  afresh,  without  any  innovations  of  vocalisation,  &c.  being 
introduced.  This  work  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  Lee,  who 
employed  SchaaTs  text  as  his  basis,  using  the  pfx^>er  Syriac  analogy 
of  vocalisation,  and  in  several  places  subjecting  the  text  to  some 
critical  amendment.  His  materials  for  this  end  were  {y\  the  Tr»- 
vancore  MS.  now  in  the  University  Library,  Cambri^^;  (iL)  another 
Syriac  MS.  also  in  the  same  library ;  (iii.)  Jones's  collations  of  two 
Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  (publiediecl  in  1805);  (iv.)  the  citations 
found  in  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  and  (v.)  a  leotionary  wmeh  belonged 
to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  An  occasional  note  briefly  states  what  the 
Greek  reading  is,  when  the  oonmionly  printed  Syriac  varies  from  it 
The  text  is  divided  into  lessons,  according  to  the  order  of  tiie  Syriac 
ecclesiastical  festivals.  It  was,  indeed,  said  tiiat  the  text  of  this 
edition  was  formed  in  part  from  Oriesbach's  Greek  Testament :  an 
assertion  whoUy  groundless ;  for  there  is,  in  fiwst,  no  diaracteristic 
resemblance  b^ween  that  edition  and  Lee's  Syriac  text.    In  Acts 

XX.  28.   Lee  introduced  the  reading  lorJ^;  cn/|S\j  Church  of  God, 

instead  of  the  common  Syriac  reading  Church  of  Christ;  but  this  he 
did  on  MS.  authority  ' ;  which,  even  if  it  be  not  thought  sufficient,^ 
would  suffice  to  exonerate  him  from  all  charge  of  conjecture.     In 

Heb.  ii.  9.  the  common  Syriac  text  reads  m7A#^  >  ^^  ]aL!£v  ^jL^  ooi 

'^/or  He,  God,  by  His  arace,  should  taste  death,"  &a  This  reading 
has  been  considered  to  be  MonophyHte  ;  and  anotiier,  winch  is  found 
in  some  MSS.  and  in  the  edition  of  Tremellius,  is  equally  supposed 

to  be  preferred  by  the  Nestorians,  IotlSs  ^  i4^>  "  for  he  apart 

fr<MDaL  God  [or  except  God]  should  taste  death,"  &c.^  But  tiua  latter 
reading  is  much  more  ancient  than  all  questioDs  about  the  Eutychian 
and  Nestorian  controversy ;  it  is  simply  tiie  rendering  of  x^P^^  ^^^ 

■  The  Malabar  of  tVavsncore  MS.  at  Cambridge,  a  Vatican  Lecfcionaiy  inspected  by 
Adler,  and  one  in  the  Bodleian. 

*  A  Sjriac  M&  wonld  somfltfmee  have  its  readings  altered  aceardiag  to  the  opinions  of 
the  owner  into  whose  hands  it  might  happen  to  fall.    Thns  in  Rich's  MS.  7157.  in  the 

British  Mnseoni^  the  original  reading  was  the  Nestoriaa  apparently  (^4^  ^ng  at  the 
end  of  one  line,  and  ^Sd  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  next);  this  was  erased,  so  as  to 

leave  the  Monophysite  reading  (omitting,  however,  m/n^  >  6^)  ;  a  recent  hand  has 

restored  the  Nestorian  reading ;  so  many  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of  this  copy. 
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found  la  eMM  ftathortties  t  Kestoriaas  might  pr^  tiiift,  bnt  thej 
did  not  invent  it.    The  other  reading  looks  more  like  design :  for 

thiB,  however^  Lee  edited  loi^  oiZdcui^^  M»a  001  (a  mere  trans- 
position of  the  words  of  the  common  text  of  the  Syriac) ;  thid  he 
translated  '^Ipse  autem  gratia  Dei,  pro  omni  homing  gustavit 
mcMtem.'^  For  the  reading  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Travancore 
MS. ;  bnt  as  to  the  rendering  (which  he  thought  Would  precisely 
accord  with  ihe  common  Gmsek  text)  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  correct,  and  whether  the  words,  even  if  thus  inverted, 
differ  at  all  in  meaning  from  that  which  is  commonly  found ; — ^God^ 
being  in  Syriac  in  apposition  with  "  He^  and  not  in  the  genitive,  as  it 
ought  to  tie  to  answer  to  the  G^ek.' 

This  e£lion  of  Lee  was  an  attempt  to  placd  the  text  of  this  version 
on  a  eood  and  sound  basis  of  M».  authority;  the  plan  had  been 
marked  out  by  Buchanan ;  for  although  the  part  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  last-mentioned  scholar  Was  of  necessity 
cancelled,  Lee  took  his  place  so  far  ad  to  adopt  his  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  text.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the  edition  of 
Widmanstadt  had  been  used  as  the  bads  instead  of  that  of  Schaaf ; 
it  would  have  been  well  also  if  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  collated 
had  been  off  published ;  for  thus,  and  thus  only,  could  the  reader 
ju^e  for  himsdf  as  to  the  ability  with  which  they  had  been  employed ; 
andTthus  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  form  ms  own  opinion  as  to 
what  was  the  best  attested  in  the  range  of  admitted  evidence.  It  was 
however  Lee*s  intention  in  1816  to  publish  the  whole  of  his  colla- 
tions :  it  does  not  appear  clearly  how  this  was  prevented ;  but  thirty 
years  afterwards  these  collations  were  again  announced  as  having 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Scrivener  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 

The  edition  of  Mr.  William  Greenfield  was  published  in  1828  by 
Messrs.  Bagster.  It  appeared  in  folio,  quarto,  and  small  octavo,  so  as 
to  stdt  the  various  forms  of  Polvglott  and  other  Bibles  brought  out 
by  the  same  publishet^  It  follows  the  telct  of  Widmanstadt,  but 
having  the  vowel-points  fully  expressed.  Mr.  Greenfield  stated  in  a 
Syriac  prefiice  what  he  proposed  to  give,  namely,  the  text  of  Wid- 
manstadt, but  with  such  additions  from  the  edition  of  the  Bible  Society 
(Lee's)  as  might  be  needful  to  complete  the  sense,  or  to  make  the  nota- 
tion of  the  verses  correct.  Such  supplements  ai^  inclosed  within 
brackets.  After  the  death  of  that  learned  and  laborious  editor,  his  plan 
was  completed,  by  extracts  being  made  from  what  he  had  marked  in  the 
edition  of  1816,  where  Lee's  text  differed  from  that  of  Widmanstadt 
Had  this  been  done  with  accuracv  it  would  have  been  very  useful ; 
but  as  it  is,  it  often  misleads,  as  it  has  been  printed  with  so  little  care 
as  to  be  unwortliy  of  dependence.  For  this  the  editor  himself  was 
not  responsible* 

*  Bagster's  Prokgomeiis,  p.  44» 

*  The  praflxed  }  wovid,  after  a  pnmoittliial  folBx,  be  reqoired  in  ^friac  to  make  it  bear 
Lee's  rendering.  Hie  Monoph jslte  reading  maj  most  easily  hare  been  formed  hj  the 
mere  omiflsion  of  the  9,  and  then  the  transj^tion  of  the  worda  to  get  them  into  a  more 
simple  order  wonld  be  Teiy  natu»L 
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As  the  origixuil  edition  of  Widmanstadt  is  raie,  «nd  as  its  text  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  genuine  form  of  this  version  that  has 
appeared  in  print,  the  edition  of  Greenfield  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
conyenient  substitnte  for  it,  available  for  Syriac  stndents  in  general. 

In  all  critical  use  of  this  version,  two  things  must  be  borne  in 
mind, — the  state  of  the  text,  and  the  character  of  the  version.  As 
to  the  text,  the  sketch  which  has  been  given  shows  that  we  as  yet 
depend  on  but  a  few  MSS. ;  and  still  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  are 
means  of  revising  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  any  material 
change  in  its  general  character.  Adler  examined  sevend  Syriac 
MSS.,  some  of  them  of  great  antiquity ;  Jones  published  his  collation 
of  two  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Bodleian*,  others  have  con- 
tributed to  the  same  end ;  the  present  writer  collated  the  text  of  one 
of  Bich's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (7,157.) :  but  the  general 
result  is,  that  though  some  materials  are  certainly  thus  afforded  for  the 
critical  revision  of  the  text,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  changes 
relate  to  grammatical  forms,  and  particulars  of  that  kind*  In  fact, 
the  tendency  of  the  Syrians  was  always  to  modernise  what  they 
copied.  But  though  little  fruit  (comparatively  speaking)  has  resulted 
from  such  past  collations,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  proper  use 
should  be  made  of  the  Nitrian  MSS,  with  which  tne  British 
Museum  is  now  enriched.  A  scholar  possessed  of  the  needful  time 
and  energy  might  render  a  true  service  to  sacred  letters  if  he  were 
so  to  examine  those  MSS.  as  to  show  their  value,  and  how  far  Ihia 
veraion  may  be  more  correctly  edited  by  their  means.  At  present 
we  can  only  use  the  text  as  we  find  it,  employing  the  few  collateral 
aids  that  are  in  our  power,  and  making  some  allowance  fcur  the  con- 
dition into  which  an  ancient  version  may  have  passed  in  the  course 
of  long  transmission. 

The  first  who  made  any  critical  use  of  the  Syriac  version  was 
Beza;  but  this  was  not  done  with  uniformity  or  consistency.  And 
though  from  his  time  it  was  oflen  cited,  and  a  kind  of  mysterious 
authority  was  supposed  to  attach  to  it,  it  was  not  till  the  edition  of 
Mill  that  its  readings  were  quoted  throughout.  That  editor,  indeed, 
was  often  misled  by  the  Latin  translation  in  Walton^s  Polyglott, 
and  thus  he  quotes  the  Syriac  for  what  it  does  not,  properly  speiaking^ 
read.  Wetstein  and  others  have  since  collated  the  Syriac  text 
itself^  so  that  few  versions  have  been  so  much  employed  in  the  last 
century  as  collateral  testimony  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  pointing  out  minute  variations  some  were  disposed  to  go  too  far  ; 
for  this  Syriac  version,  unlike  the  old  Latin,  is  by  no  means  a  close 
and  verbal  rendering  of  the  Greek ;  the  translator  oflen  chose  to 
express  himself  in  his  own  way,  and  he  was  more  Careful  to  observe 
the  idiom  of  his  own  language  than  to  follow  that  of  the  Greek. 
Thus  possessive  ptonouns  ftre  added,  nominatives  are  supplied,  and 
constructions  are  inverted,  when  in  this  manner  distinctness  of  ex- 

*  TextuB  Sacrorom  Evangeliornin  Venionis  SimpHcis  SyriacaB,  jnxta  editionem  Schaaf- 
ianam  collatos  cam  daoboB  ejusdem  yetiistis  codd.  MSS.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana 
repoeitis,  nee  non  cum  cod.  HS.  Commentarii  Gregorii  Bar  Hebnd  ibidem  odservato. 
A  Rieardo  Jones,  M.  A.    Oxonii,  1805. 
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pression  is  more  marked.  Thus  there  are  not  imfrequently  variatioiiB 
in  the  Greek  copies  in  fikvonr  of  which  this  version  conld  not  be  properly 
quoted  on  either  side,  and  peculiarities  in  the  Syriao  for  which'  we 
need  not  expect  to  find  any  thing  to  correspond  in  Greek  copies.^ 

The  yalue  which  has  been  attached  to  this  version  by  different 
scholars  has  been  very  various:  these  discordant  estimates  have  been 
in  part  affected  by  its  real  or  supposed  antiquity.  Wetstein  depre- 
ciated this  version  exceedingly ;  ne  charged  it  with  being  corrupted 
from  the  Latin,  and  he  sought  to  lower  its  antiquity  to  the  seventh 
century :  Michaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of 
both  its  antiquity  and  authority.  On  the  former  of  these  points 
something  has  already  been  said.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  early 
ages  of  Uhristianity :  the  absence  of  the  disputed  Catholic  Epistles 
and  the  book  of  Sevelation  is  a  strong  argument  that  it  is  anterior  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  also  manv  of  its  readings  are  such 
as  seem  to  show  a  high  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
places  in  which  the  readings  of  this  version  seem  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  modernised;  a  thing  which  was,  as  we  know,  done  in  the  fourth 
century  with  regard  to  uie  old  Latin ;  and  we  also  know  that  the 
Syrians  were  addicted  at  least  to  grammatical  revision.  This,  then, 
seems  to  be  the  only  manner  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
existing  text  of  this  version  can  be  explained : — that  it  is  mixed  in 
its  character,  its  basis  being  very  ancient,  but  that  it  has  been  so  far 
revised  as  to  have  these  ancient  readings  intermixed  with  the  Greek 
text,  in  what  has  been  called  above  (p.  45.)  its  transition  state.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  (such  as  Wichelhaus ')  that  this  version  might 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  readings 
found  in  Greek  MSB.  and  other  documents;  others,  such  as  Mr.  Scrive- 
ner, praise  it  very  highly,  and  speak  of  its  authority  in  general  as  para- 
mount ;  and  yet  in  the  many  cases  in  which  it  does  accord  with  the 
ancient  witnesses  in  general,  they  treat  it  as  though  its  evidence  were 
nothing  worth.  Now  a  careful  examination  of  the  Gospels  seems  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion^  that  it  now  represents  a  Ghreek  text  into  which 
various  corruptions  had  entered;  that  parallel  passages  had  influenced 
the  text  of  the  synoptical  Gh)spels;  and  that  the  ordinary  modes  of 
amplification  had  done  their  work,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Jerome  makes  his  complaint  with  r^ard  to  the  Latin  version  current 
in  his  day.  These  alterations  might  have  arisen  in  the  Syriae  text 
itself;  but  as  we  find  that  many  of  them  (if  not  all)  occur  in  the 
transition  Greek  text,  it  seems  more  probable  to  suppose  that  the 
Syriae  was  revised  at  the  time  when  the  Christianisation  of  the 
Roman  empire  caused  a  new  demand  to  arise  for  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thus,  this  version  now  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to 
tlie  Codex  Brixianus  of  the  Latin  Gospeb :  in  each  there  appears  an 


■  See  on  the  086  of  the  Periiito  STiiac,  **  Sacra  Natalitia  IXnuini  nostri  Jesa  ChriBti  pie 
oelelmuada  prorectoris  senatiuque  academiei  anctoritate  civibiu  indidt  D.  Gea  Benedict 
Winer,  Theol.  P.P.  O.  —  Inest  commmUUio  de  veraumit  N.  T.  Syriacct  vni  critico  comU 
vutiiuendo,    ErlangsB.  1829.*' 

'  **  De  NoTi  Testamenti  venione  Syriaca  Antiqiia  qoain  Feachitho  vaoont  libri  Qoatnor. 
Scripeit  Joannes  WichelhanB,  TheologiA  Uoentiatas  in  academia  Haknai."    Haiis,  1850. 
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ancient  basis,  and  in  each  more  recent  readings  are  foimd^  resnlting 
as  it  seems  in  each  case  from  a  nmilar  kind  of  revision*  How  far 
the  Syriac  may  have  suffered  in  times  considerably  more  recent,  can 
only  be  known  properly  when  the  eadsting  MSS.  are  folly  collated, 
and  the  results  made  public  When  that  is  done,  perhaps  it  will  be 
possible  to  distinffuish  between  errors  &c.  of  Syriac  copyists,  and  the 
r^ults  of  the  labours  of  critical  reidsers.  It  has  been  suggested 
above  ^p.  45.),  that  Aiitiodi  wae  the  locality  in  which  the  trannthn 
text  originated,  or  first  became  current:  this  suppoeition  is  so  fiu: 
confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  this  Syriac  version,  which  belongs 
almost  to  the  same  spot,  and  certainly  to  the  region  of  one  district 
of  which  Antioch  was  the  capitaL 

It  has  been  discussed  whether  Ihis  version  did  originally  contain 
the  books  now  deficient  in  the  MSS. :  Hug  advano^  the  opinion 
that  they  had  been  once  ihere,  but  that  since  they  had  been  lost ; 
his  arguments,  however,  have  very  little  real  weight.  If  Ephrem 
the  Syrian  cited  from  those  books,  it  does  not  prove  their  existence 
in  a  Syriac  version.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Syrians 
admitted  their  authority,  although  they  were  not  contained  in  their 
version,  goes  a  long  way  towards  showing  with  certainty  that  origin* 
ally  they  had  no  place  in  it,  and  that  thus  they  had  not  been  sub^ 
sequent^  added. 

Michaelis  and  others  have  doubted  whether  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  as  old  as  the  rest  of  the  version,  or  at  least  if  it  is  not 
the  work  of  a  different  translator.  The  variations  of  rendering  may 
suggest  that  the  opinion  thus  advanced  is  not  tmnrobabk:  certainty 
seems  out  of  the  question  on  such  a  point.  Wnether  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  is  one  work,  or  whether  it  was  made  at  different 
times,  is  a  question  wholly  undecided.  I  may  give  my  own  opinum 
£or  the  consideration  of  others,  and  for  their  carreetUm  if  needfiiL 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  woik  of  the  trsns^ 
later  of  the  Peehito  version  of  the  Old.  The  difference  of  the  mode 
of  expression  might  be  in  part  accounted  for,  but  not,  I  believe^ 
wholly,  by  the  consideration  that  the  one  was  formed  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  other  from  the  Greek :  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
translators  seem  to  have  been  several ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  be 
more  recent  than  the  Gospels,  though  less  revised. 

The  question  has  again  been  raised  of  late,  whether  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  this  version  was  made  from  the  Gh^ek  that  we  hare^ 
or  from  the  Hebrew  original ;  in  the  latter  case  it  woidd  have,  it 
has  been  thought,  a  kind  of  independent  airthority.  Hug  used  the 
fiu3t  of  the  retention  of  Greek  words  as  a  proof  that  the  translator 
had  that  language  before  hun.  This  has  been  deemed  insuffieieBt* 
But  if  this  Tersion  of  St.  Matthew  be  carefully  examined  with  the 
Greek,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  corresponds  with  it  very  frequently  in 
the  same  kind  of  points,  such  aa  imperfect  temee  (expressed  in  the 
Syriac  by  a  circumlocution  with  the  verb  substantive),  for  which 
there  hardly  could  be  a  Hebrew  equivalent.  These,  and  other 
arguments  ^  the  same  kind,  might  be  met  by  supposing  that  the 
dialect  termed  Hebrew  in  which  St.  Matthew  wrote,  was  one  which 
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accorded  with  the  Syriac  in  all  ancfa  particularB :  but  thin  would  in 
fact  make  it  out  to  have  been  Syiiac  One  thing  at  least  is  certain^ 
the  Syrians  adyanoed  no  such  daim  for  St  Matthew  as  found  in 
this  version ;  for  when  they  executed  other  translations  they  had 
recouTBe  to  Ihe  Greek  as  the  text  which  possessed  authority  in  their 
estimation. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  extravaguit  claims  adTanced  in 
favour  of  this  version  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  with- 
out our  having  to  reject  those  of  all  the  other  more  ancient  witnesses, 
the  vernon  hu  its  nwlne  as  a  monument  of  the  early  Christbinty  of 
the  East,  and  also  in  both  a  literary  and  critical  point  of  view.  In 
the  latter  respect  it  has  now  simply  to  be  considered ;  and  as  such 
the  form  of  text  has  its  interest.  This  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
belonging  to  the  old  unrevised  text,  suA  as  was  current  in  the  East; 
but  all  the  phenomena  rested  on  in  support  of  sudi  a  view  are 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  as  to  revision  made 
above. 


The  Cubstonian  Stbiac. — Amongst  the  Syriac  MSS.  now  in 
the  British  Museum  brought  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries,  there  is 
one  containing  larse  portions  of  the  four  (Gospels  in  a  venion  dif* 
fering,  as  to  the  ^laiucter  both  of  the  text  and  of  the  translation, 
from  any  Syriac  translation  previously  known.  Soon  after  this  MS. 
(now  marked  14,451*)  was  placed  m  the  library  of  the  museum, 
the  Rev.  William  Cureton  observed  the  peculiarity  of  Ae  text :  the 
MS.  was  then  composed  of  portioiis  o£  two  different  codices ;  the 
one  ccmtMuing  the  coounon  Peshito  text,  and  the  other  the  version 
now  under  consideration;  the  fonner  having  been  used  to  fill  up  the 
defects  of  ihe  latter.  This  Curetonian  text  of  ihe  Gkispels  in  its 
present  state  contains  Matthew  L  to  viiL22. ;  fromx.31.  toxxiii.25.: 
of  St  Mark's  Gospel  no  part  is  in  existence  except  the  four  last 
verses  of  the  last  chapter.  Then  in  the  MS.  there  follows  St  John, 
of  which  is  extant  chap.  i.  1-— 43.,  and  from  iiL  6.  to  viL  37. :  St 
Luke  begins  in  iL  48.  to  iiL  16.,  then  from  viL  33.  to  xv.  21.,  and 
from  xvii.  24.  to  xxiv.  41.  This  part  of  the  M&  concludes  on  foL  87. 
verso.  All  these  portions  are  written  in  double  columns.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  in  St.  Luke  is  added  in  a  leaf  written  across  the 
paffe  fimn  the  common  Peshito.  There  are  also  fingments  of  St 
John  xiv.  11 — ^29. 

Biblical  students  axe  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Cureton  for 
having  directed  their  attention  to  this  version ;  for  it  shows  that  a 
Syriac  translation  did  exist  of  very  great  antiquil^,  in  which  the 
readin|p  were  in  fiir  greater  acoordanoe  with  the  oldest  authorities 
of  various  kinds,  than  is  the  case  in  the  previously  known  Peshito. 
The  antiquity  of  the  MS.  is  unquestionable ;  and  as  to  the  version 
it  se^ns  to  have  passed  into  oblivion  before  the  days  of  any  of  those 
Syrian  writers  who  described  the  transUtions  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  Mr.  Cureton,  in  1848,  prepared  an  edition  of  this  Syiiae 
MS.  I  the  whole  of  the  text  was  then  printed ;  but  die  publication 
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has  long  been  delayed^  as  it  was  his  desire  that  it  shoidd  not  appear 
without  an  aocompanTing  English  version.  Mr.  Cureton's  kind- 
ness,  however,  has  enabled  more  than  one  Biblical  student  to  use 
copies  of  the  mi^nificent  edition  which  he  has  prepared  for  publication. 

As  specimens  of  the  readings  of  this  version  (besides  Uiose  which 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  which  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  critical  authorities  will  be  discussed)  reference  may  be  made 
to  those  cited  in  the  chapters  *^  On  an  Estimate  of  Authorities  in  ac- 
cordance with  Comparative  Criticism  "  in  the  writer's  *^  Account  of  the 
Printed  Greek  Text  "(p.  132 — 161.).  And  though  the  subject  there 
under  discussion  is  M8S.  especially,  yet  there  are  certain  principles 
which  hold  good  in  such  an  examination,  when  other  authorities  are 
considered.  It  was  there  said,  '^  comparative  criticism  admits  of  a 
three-fold  application — to  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers.  The  same 
process  which  I  have  used  with  respect  to  MSS*  will,  when  applied 
to  versions,  show  how  different  is  the  general  character  of  the  old 
Latin,  the  Vulgate,  the  Curetonian  Synac,  and  others,  from  that  of 
the  Harclean  Syriac,  or  the  rewrought  Latin  of  the  Codex  Brixianus 
....  and  thus  we  obtain  a  three-fold  cord  of  credible  testimony 
[MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers]  ;  —  not,  be  it  remembered,  that  of 
witnesses  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  trustworthy,  because  of  real  or 
supposed  antiquity,  but  of  those  valued  because  their  internal  cha- 
racter has  been  vindicated  on  grounds  of  simple  induction  of  fisusts." 
(p.  150.). 

This  version  has  as  yet  received  but  little  of  that  critical  examina- 
tion which  it  well  deserves,  not  only  on  account  of  its  value  as  a 
witness  to  the  ancient  text  of  the  Greek  at  the  time  when  it  was 
executed,  but  also  as  to  its  linguistic  character  and  its  relation  to 
the  previously  known  Peshito.  While  Camparatioe  CriHcism  shows 
the  antiquity  of  the  text  of  this  document,  it  requires  but  a  superficial 
examination  to  show  that  it  possesses  some  remarkable  features  of 
its  own.  In  several  passages  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  D. 
(the  Codex  Bezse),  and  that  in  the  case  of  readings  which  were  once 
widely  diffused.  Some  of  the  amplifications  found  in  this  document 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  while  others  are  common  also  to  the  old  Latin 
and  perhaps  other  early  witnesses.  In  such  cases,  the  readings,  even 
though  not  genuine,  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  beinff  certainly  parts 
of  the  text  which  became  current  in  early  times,  and  against  which 
earl^  writers  made  their  complaints.  In  comparing  the  Curetonian 
Synac  to  D.,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  bears  such  marks  of 
systematic  amplification  and  interpolation  by  the  introduction  of 
scholia  into  the  text,  as  does  that  codex :  in  such  respects  it  is  far 
purer ;  although  in  such  documents  there  is  no  difiSculty  in  dis* 
tinguishing  between  the  basis  and  the  additions :  they  are  as  separable 
as  the  text  and  the  foot-notes  of  a  printed  book. 

The  relation  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  to  the  Peshito  will  present 
several  points  of  interesting  inquiry :  the  differences  are  great;  and 
yet  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  such  coincidences  of  words  and 
rendering  are  found  (and  that,  too,  at  times,  through  a  great  part  of 
a  passage)  as  to  show  that  they  can  hardly  b&  wholly  independent. 
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Probably  this  older  form  of  Syriae  text  was  known  to  the  translator 
of  the  ^eshito  Gospels,  and  from  it  he  took  much  that  would  suit 
his  purpose ;  or  else  the  systematic  alteration  of  the  Peshito  may 
not  only  haye  introduced  a  conformity  to  the  transition  text  of  the 
(jreek,  but  also  to  the  Syriae  expressions  of  the  Curetonian  Grospels. 
Sudi  a  point  as  this  can  only  be  properly  inyestigated  after  the 
publication  of  this  yersion  shall  haye  giyen  a  suffident  time  to 
scholars  to  pursue  a  tiiorough  inyestigation* 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  Spiac  by  itself,  it  is  dear  that  tiiere 
are  lingmstic  differences  in  the  dirorent  Gospels :  that  of  St.  Matthew 
appears  in  such  respects  to  yary  from  the  others.  Points  of  this  kind 
bdong  to  the  fidd  of  obseryation  which  fidls  properly  under  Mr. 
Cureton's  attention. 

The  MS.  appears  to  be  written  with  general  care  and  accuracy : 
in  Matt.  xxiiL  18.  a  line  is  omitted  by  tiie  scribe  hi  ofiountkemop. 
The  portions  into  which  the  text  is  diyided  may  perhaps  suggest 
something  rdatiye  to  the  early  formation  of  sections  of  the  Gospels 
in  Syria.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  which  indicates  that  the  MS. 
was  intended  for  ecdesiastical  use :  had  it  not  been  defectiye  at  the 
end  we  might  haye  known  more  respecting  the  yersion,  since  it  is 
from  the  Colophon  that  we  learn  much  of  what  we  know  as  to  some 
of  the  other  Syriae  translations. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  no  information  had  preyiously  come 
down  to  us  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  translation :  the  Syriae 
writers  who  speak  of  the  yersions  into  that  tongue  liyed  at  too  late 
a  period  to  eiye  contemporary  information ;  and  if  tiiis  text  of  the 
Gospels  had  then  long  fallen  into  disuse,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  its  existence  would  be  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge. 
The  Jerusalem  Syriae  Lectionary  (see  a  subsequent  chapter)  was 
wholly  unknown  nil  Adler  brought  it  into  notice  from  amongst  the 
secluded  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library :  it  is  therefore  no  cause 
for  just  surprise  that  tiie  Curetonian  Syriae  has  hitherto  been  equally 
unnoticed. 

It  is  more  a  subject  of  desire  than  of  expectation  on  the  part  of 
Biblical  scholars,  that  frurther  discoyeries  of  Syriae  MSS.  might 
bring  to  light  another  copy  of  this  yerdon,  from  which  the  defidencies 
might  be  supplied  of  the  one  which  we  happily  possess. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

THE  PHnX>XSNXAN  STBUO  yXBSION,  AND  TTS  BByiSIOK  BT  THOKAS  OF 


Thb  Syriae  writer  Moses  Aghdaeus  (about  A.  d.  650)  made  a 
translation  of  the  Glaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  into  that  language. 
In  an  epistie  which  he  prefixed  he  mentions  the  translation  of  tiie 
New  Testament  into  Syriae,  which  had  been  then  made  in  a  com- 
paratiydy  recent  period,  and  to  which  he  referred  in  connection  with 
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the  maimer  in  which  he  rendered  the  New  Testament  citations 
occurring  in  the  Ghiphyra.  He  requests  the  reader  not  to  be 
surprised  at  variety  of  rendering  in  the  Scripture  pass^es  from  that 
to  which  he  might  have  been  accustomed ;  for  the  difierences  were 
great  in  the  versiooB  of  the  Scriptures  thunselveS)  as  might  (he  said) 
be  seen  in  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament  and  ihe  PsaUer^  ^'  which 
Polycarp  (rest  his  soul ! )  the  Chorepiscopus  made  in  Syriac  for  the 
faithful  Xenaias  of  Mabug  the  teacher,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the 
good.^ 


This  Xenaias  or  Fhiloxenus,  for  whom  the  Syriao  veruon  in 
question  was  made,  was  bishop  of  Mabug  or  Hierapcdis  from  488  to 
51S*  He  was  much  nuxed  up  with  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  that 
unhappy  sge;  so  mudi  so,  ibit  it  has  been  wdl  supposed  that  he 
could  not  have  himself  found  time  or  leisure  for  such  a  work. 

We  know  with  peculiar  exactitude  when  this  translation  was  made. 
Thomas  of  Harkel,  who  revised  it  in  tiie  following  century,  has  left 
his  note  of  time  that  it  was  done  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  819, 
which  answers  to  A.  D.  508.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Peter 
the  Fuller,  who  had  himself  obtained  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch^ 
that  Philoxenus,  who  was  one  of  his  party,  obtained  the  episcopal 
see  of  HierapoUs  or  Mabug.  Peter  the  Fuller  and  PhSoxenus, 
though  of  the  Monophysite  body,  so  far  differed  from  the  doctrinal 
zealots  of  their  sect,  that  they  held  what  was  considered  a  moderated 
view,  and  thus  they  subscrU)ed  the  Henotic^n  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno*  From  that  time,  therefore,  they  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  upholding  the  Monophysite  sect»  even  if  it  were  not 
that  doctrinal  distinctions  were  often  in  those  painful  contentions  the 
mere  cloak  under  which  party-spirit  and  personal  ambition  concealed 
themselves. 

*  Aflsemaal  Bibliotlleea  OrientaHs,  n.  p.  89.  TrofeaBor  Lm  oomplafiMd,  aad  not  wiAoat 
some  reason,  of  the  otecmitj  of  die  Sjriae  of  Moees  AfjkebBuafWad  aliQ  ef  Uw  Latin  tnma- 
lation  i^iven  by  Assemani.  Howeyer,  his  own  suggestion  (Bagster's  Prolegomena,  p.  88.) 
that  the  name  of  Pofycarp  should  be  altogether  ezduded  firom  the  passage,  and  that  bj  a 

conjecture  Philoxenut  (the  other  name  of  Xenaias,  V-ULCQ^]')  should  be  substituted,  is 

quite  groundless.     He  says,  '* Error  est,  ni  yalde  fallor  in  ledione   ^w%^g\|  AA\g\ 

Pofyearpust  pro  .Ct\r{}  i  fnOO  N  i  ^  PMoxann,  a  librario  oscitanti  podtA  ....  Nemo 

de  Tcnioae  hnjos  Fdlycarpi  ne  yph  quidem  adhac  andivit,  ncque  ri  quid  rldeo.  postea 
andiet  Lee's  boldness  of  conjecture  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  none  who  have 
discussed  the  Syriac  versions.  That  we  do  not  elsewhere  hear  of  this  Polycarp  is  no  ob- 
jection, to  our  receiving  the  statement  of  Moses  AgheLsiu  as  IL  stands.    Thia  writer  is 

designated  fcom  ^^,  AgU  in  Mnopotamias  he  ia miaoaUed Mom  Aphekins  in  the 

fourth  edition  (1847)  of  Hug's  Einlcitnng,  p.  343.,  and  by  tliose  who  hare  copied  from  die 
statement  there  given.  This,  like  various  other  ini^y*^!^^!^  in  f^  poathniaou  f^^tfiw  of 
Hug,  must  not  be  at  all  attriUitad  to  hiaoMlC 
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The  eodeAwtJcal  or  doctrinal  pontion  <^  PhilozenuB  is  80  far  oC 
importanoe,  that  it  bears  on  the  question  whether  this  version^ 
executed  under  his  care,  was  influenced  as  to  its  origin  by  any 
dogmatic  con8ideration&  It  has  been  thought  that  it  might  be 
intended  to  uphold  Monii^hyaite  doctrine ;  and  yet  this  would  be  in 
itself  unlikely;  for  though  the  Monopbysite  party  might  prefer  a 
various  reading  which  seemed  to  support  their  views,  and  ihe  lifesto* 
rians  mi^ht  uj^iold  one  which  seemed  to  be  of  an  oppoate  tendency, 
yet  this  is  something  quite  different  troax  supposing  tiiat  a  version 
should  be  made  of  set  purpose  for  the  defence  ^particular  doctrines. 
The  only  ground  for  justifying  such  an  opinion  (irrespective  of  tes* 
tim(my  to  the  fact)  would  be  that  the  version  itself  exhibited  dear 
traces  of  such  a  purpose  having  been  carried  out.  The  only  reason 
for  originating  such  a  supposition,  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  any  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Philoxenus  as  the  execution  of  this  translation. 

This  version  is  not  now  known  in  the  form  in  which  Polycarp  left 
it,  but  only  through  the  revision  which  it  afterwards  received  at  the 
hands  of  Thomas  of  HaxkeL  Some  few  citations  from  the  FhHoxe^ 
nian  text,  as  such,  which  do  not  precisely  accord  with  the  Hardean 
recension,  are  all  that  we  can  rely  on,  as  belonging  eertainly  to  the 
translation  of  Polvcarp.  Thus  the  discussions  on  the  nature  and 
characteriatics  of  tne  verrion,  relate  properly  to  the  work  of  Thomas, 
for  we  do  not  know  how  far  he  may  have  departed  from  the  text 
which  he  revised  with  Greek  MSS. 

It  has  generally  been  stated,  that  in  modem  times  the  first  know- 
ledge which  the  scholars  of  Europe  possessed  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  version  as  the  later  Syriac,  was  through  the  notices  of  the  original 
work  of  Polycarp,  and  the  revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  which 
were  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Oiientalis  of  Assemani:  but  though 
this  has  been  so  often  stated  as  to  show  the  common  opioion  on  the 
subject,  it  must  have  been  brought  forward  in  ignorance  of  the  &ct 
that  Pococke,  in  1630,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  edition  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  &c*  in  Syriac,  gives  the  extract  firom  Dionysius 
Barsalibasus  which  mentions  the  version  of  Thomas  of  HarkeL  And 
though  he  did  not  know  wluU  version  Thomaa  had  executed,  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  a  translation  of  the  Gtospels  communicated  to  him  by 
a  certain  learned  man  (imnamed)  which  servilely  followed  the  Greek, 
and  thus  was  doubtless  the  Hardean  text 

In  1730  Samuel  Palmer  sent  from  Diabekir,  the  ancient  Amida, 
in  Mesi^potamia,  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  four  Syriac  MSS.;  two  of 
which  contained  the  Hardean  recension  of  the  New  Testament  One 
of  these  indudea  all  the  books  (except  the  Apocalypse  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ ;  in  the  other  (which  was 
much  mutilated)  me  text  of  the  Gospels  Delonjzedto  the  same  version^ 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  books  the  text  is  that  of  the  Peshito.  Whether 
the  Apocalypse  ever  belonged  to  the  translation  seems  to  be  wholly 

>  The  fint  of  these  M86.  he  desigirftted  Codex  Heraeteenas  (OtrdeMia  would  hare 
been  mow  roitaMe) ;  the  olher  he  caMed  Codex  Bftwiawn,  ftom  the  maigmal  notea,  &c., 
which  proceeded  finam  BionTiiiia  BaraaUboma,  biahop  of  Axnida.  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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uncertain;  for  though  other  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  have  come  to  lights 
none  except  that  of  Kidley  seems  to  be  known  which  embraces  anj 
other  of  the  books. 

The  (jospels  in  the  MSS.  of  this  version  are  ended  bj  a  sub- 
scription, stating  that  Thomas  of  Harkel  revised  the  version  in  the 
year  of  the  Greeks  927  (t.  e.  A.  D.  616)  at  Alexandria  with  three 
(or  as  in  some  MSS.  two)  Greek  copies.  At  the  end  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles  is  a  similar  note  (referring  however  to  but  one  Greek  copy) 
in  Ridley's  MS.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  being  defective  at  the  end, 
we  are  left  without  positive  proof  that  such  a  note  was  there  also ; 
which,  however,  from  analogy,  we  may  judge  was  once  the  case. 

This  Thomas,  the  reviser  of  tiie  version,  is  called  Harclensis  from 
V^Hy  »>^  a  town  or  village  (in  Palestine ?) ;  probably  lus  birthplace,  now 
unknown.  He  was  bishop  of  Mabug  or  Hierapolis,  and  one  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Monophysite  party  amongst  the  Syrians.  This 
Thomas  has  been  confounded  with  an  elder  Thomas  Tbishop  of  Ger- 
manicia)  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  thus  Michaelis  supposed  that 
the  elder  Thomas  had  been  the  reviser  of  this  version,  which  he 
therefo^  thought  was  done  almost  immediately  after  it  was  executed. 
But  this  is  a  groundless  theory :  the  date  in  the  subscription  of  the 
MSS.,  and  that  which  Gregory  Bar  Hebrseus  assigns  to  Thomas  of 
Harkel  are  in  precise  accordance.  The  subject  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  because  of  the  theory  of  MichaeUs  (which  has  even  intro- 
duced the  opinion  that  there  were  two  revisions  by  two  Thomases), 
and  because,  in  a  critical  estimate,  there  is  need  to  inquire  whether 
the  Harclean  recension,  as  we  have  it,  was  a  work  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  or  of  the  following  centuiy.  The  latter  is  certunly  the 
true  date. 

The  recension,  as  we  have  it  now,  requires  description.  The  text 
in  various  places  has  obeli  and  asterisks  introduced,  with  a  mark 
to  indicate  how  far  the  force  of  each  of  these  is  to  extend.  In  the 
margin  there  are  readings  introduced,  differing  (at  times  widely) 
from  those  in  the  text  Occasionally  in  tiie  margin  Greek  MSS.  (one, 
two,  or  three)  are  distinctly  cited,  and  Greek  words  are  also  given  at 
times.  It  has  thus,  in  its  revised  form,  a  thoroughly  critical  appearance. 
In  examining  the  character  of  the  readings  noted  in  the  margin,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  have 
what  may  be  deemed  a  much  more  Alexandrian  character ;  while 
the  latter  are  more  what  would  have  been  expected  in  the  sixth 
century.  This  suggests  that  the  text  and  margin  cannot  have  sprung 
from  the  same  critical  care,  and  that  in  the  one  there  is  the  work  of 
the  translator,  using  MSS.  which  approximated  to  the  Greek  text 
current  in  later  times,  and  the  other  that  of  the  reviser  who,  as  we 
know,  carried  on  his  work  at  Alexandria,  where  MSS.  of  another 
kind  might  well  have  been  long  current. 

The  asterisks  and  obeli  show  points  of  similarity  to  the  Svriac 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  made  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.  as  revised  by  Origen*  As  that  translation  employs  those 
marks,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  text,  to  indicate  variations  from  the 
Hebrew,  so  too  here,  they  seem  to  be  used  in  a  similar  manner ; 
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they  thus  point  out  respectively  additions^  and  words  which  are  marked 
as  if  they  should  be  omitted.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  in  revising, 
additions  had  been  introduced  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  that 
whatever  was  or  was  deemed  redundant  was  marked  with  an  obelus. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hexaplar  text 
of  the  LXX.  was  executed  at  the  same  period  as  the  recension  of 
the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  by  Thomas,  and  at  the  same 
place,  as  appears  from  the  subscriptions  appended  to  some  of  the 
books.  The  translator  is  there  called  Pau/,  but  with  him  is 
associated  the  name  of  Mar  TJiama,  a  deacon  of  the  patriarch  Mar 
Athanasius :  the  date  is  the  year  of  the  Greeks  928,  i,  e.  a.  d.  617.^ 
This  may  be  the  same  as  Thomas  of  Harkel ;  the  name,  locality, 
date,  ana  kind  of  occupation  all  agree ;  and  his  recension  of  the 
Gospels  was  completed  in  the  preceding  year.  In  that  case  he  could 
not  have  become  oishop  of  Mabug  untu  a  later  period. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  critical  marks  in  the  text 
proceeded  wholly  from  Thomas  (to  whom  the  marginal  notes  must  be 
ascribed^  or  whether  they  were  m  part  the  work  of  Polycarp  him- 
self. Tnere  exists  a  MS.  at  Florence  in  the  Medicssan  Library  con- 
taining the  Gospels  of  this  version  with  the  asterisks  and  obeli,  but 
without  the  marginal  notes  or  the  subscription  of  Thomas.  This  has 
been  relied  on  as  a  proof  that  the  asterisks  and  obeli  proceeded  from 
Polycarp  himself;  but  that  the  marginal  notes  were  the  work  of 
Thomas.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  decisive;  for  it  seems 
difficult  to  know  why  Polycarp  should  have  thus  marked  his  own 
work,  noting  what  ought  to  be  omitted,  and  what  was  afterwards 
added.  So  far  as  any  proof  is  given  as  yet,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  additions  proceeded  from  any  but 
a  reviser ;  and  the  only  reviser  of  whom  we  know  is  Thomas.  In 
after  times  discrepancies  may  have  arisen  irom  the  mistakes  of  copyists 
as  to  these  marks;  and  some  may  have  retained  more  of  these  in  their 
transcripts  than  was  done  by  others,  so  that  the  Florentine  MS.  may 
have  sprung  from  one  who  retained  these  distinctions  in  part. 

It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  the  asterisks  and  obeli  refer 
to  the  Peshito  text  or  to  Greek  MSS.  The  former  opinion  is  not 
consistently  maintainable;  for  very  often  there  are  readings  thus 
noted,  where  the  Peshito  is  very  different.  That  they  never  refer  to 
that  version  is  more  than  could  be  confidentiy  affirmed  in  the  absence 
of  all  actual  evidence :  in  some  places  it  is  all  but  certain  that  they 
do.  Such  references  miffht  have  proceeded  from  Polycarp  himself, 
but  some  of  these  are  clearly  the  work  of  Thomas.  In  reading  the 
version  itself,  it  shows  that  it  is  characterised  by  a  kind  of  scrupulous 
liternlity,  and  that  the  propriety  of  Syriac  idiom  is  constantly 
sacrificed  so  as  to  follow  that  of  the  Greek.  That  the  Peshito  was 
employed  by  the  translator  is  clear  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  words  in  the  same  passages :  it  is  thus  hardly  too  much  to 
say  of  it,  with  Dr.  Davidson^  that  it  '^  was  based  iqK>n  tiie  old  Syriac" 

»  See  Middeldorprs  "Codex  Sjrmco-HexapUuris,"  p.  65.;  and  for  the  trandation  of 
the  Sjriac  sobscription,  p.  466. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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The  language  is  aa  much  conformed  to  the  Greek  as  would  have  been 
the  case  if  it  had  been  a  version  interlined  with  the  Greek,  word  for 
word,  particle  for  particle:  possessive  pronouns  are  expressed  bj 
separate  words  in  the  Greek  order  (instead  of  employing  suffixes); 
pronouns  are  used  to  imitate  the  Greek  article ;  and  even  at  times 
Greek  etymolories  are  expressed.  The  orthography  of  proper  names, 
in  which  the  Peshito  follows  the  genuine  Oriental  form,  is  here  set 
aside  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  Greek;  and  even  at  times  the 
Greek  case  terminations  have  been  preserved.  By  comparing  this 
version  with  an  interlineary  translation,  in  which  the  only  object  was 
to  show  the  character  of  the  language  translated  fram^  and  all  its 
peculiarities  in  the  same  order,  its  nature  may  be  the  better  imder^ 
stood.  A  very  small  quantity  of  evidence  would  be  enough  to  con* 
vince  that  the  version  must  have  thus  originated. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  scrupulous  and  slavish  literality 
must  be  ascribed  to  Polycarp  or  to  Thomas ;  for  as  a  version  it  could 
hardly  be  used  intelligibly  in  its  present  state :  it  might  have  been 
a  valuable  aid  to  Syrians  in  learning  Greek,  but  Syriac  phraseology 
is  quite  set  aside.  Perhaps  the  translation  of  Polycarp  was  as 
literal  as  it  could  be  consistently  with  intelligibility ;  and  this  was 
selected  on  that  account  by  Thomas  for  his  revision ;  and  then  one 
part  of  his  work  may  have  been  to  bring  the  words  into  their  present 
order  in  accordance  with  his  Greek  copies.  The  work  thus  executed 
might  have  been  useful  to  Syrians,  even  if  they  were  not  learning 
Greek,  as  it  showed  them  every  point  of  the  original. 

Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  the  subscription  to  the  Gospels  as  revised  by 

him,  says,  *'  ]jai  ]*^Ao  .  j  ,«*aioZul  This  is  the  book  of  the  four 
Gospels,  <  n  m  ^^1?  which  was  interpreted  from  the  Greek  tongue 

into  Syriac,  with  much  care  and  labour,  |Sn,nn  formerly  in  the  city 
of  Mabug,  in  the  year  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  819,  in  the  days  of 

the  holy  confessor  Philoxenus,   bishop  of    that  city.      %o»»<^/l 

^5A2  ^^  But  it  was  afterwards  compared  (or  corrected)  with  much 

care  by  me,  poor  Thomas,  with  two  Greek  exemplars,"  &c  In  this 
statement  the  version  made  by  direction  of  Philoxenus  is  identified 
with  that  which  Thomas  revised,  so  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
them  regarded  as  distinct  translations. 

Bernstein,  however  *,  has  relied  on  expressions  of  Gregorius  Bar 
Hebra3us  (also  called  Abulpharagius),  a  Syriac  writer  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  which  he  considers  that  we  must  look  on  the 
Harclean  aa  a  distinct  version  from  the  Philoxenian.  Bar  Hebrseus 
speaks  in  the  preface  to  his  Thesaurus  Areanarum  of  the  Peshito 
version,  and  then  of  the  Philoxenian,  adding,  as  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Zo  lA  i  NfL  'ASn»»^/]o  *'  and  it  was  compared  (or  corrected) 
the  third  time  at  Alexandria  by  the  labour  of  Thomas  of  Harkel 

*  I>o  Charklonsi  Novi  Testament!  tranaladone  Syriaca  commcntatio.    Scripsit  .... 
OcorgioB  HcnricoB  Bernstein.    VratislaTiie,  1837. 
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...."*  Bernstein  rests  on  the  expression  *'  the  third  time,"  as 
though  it  implied  that  the  Harclean  was  a  version,  coordinate  with 
the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian ;  he  also  translates  the  words,  ^^  et  red- 
ditimi  est  tertio,"  as  if  they  signified  a  version  and  not  a  revision. 
The  word,  however,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the  subscription  of 
Thomas,  who  certainly  appears  to  take  pains  to  identify  the  version 
on  which  he  laboured  with  that  of  Philoxenus :  "  et  recensitum 
tertio"  is  the  rendering  of  the  words  of  Bar  Hebrseus  given  by 
Wiseman,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  subscription  just  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  too  much  so  to  rest  on  the  expression  "  the  third 
time  "  as  though  that  alone  were  to  show  that  Thomas's  was  a  distinct 
version :  much  more  probable  is  it  that  Bar  Hebrasus  had  the  sub- 
scription of  Thomas  before  either  his  eyes  or  his  memory,  and  that 

as  he  followed  it  verbally  in  part,  he  substituted  Lo^L  %\?  for  ^5  An), 

because  he  had  previously  mentioned  two  forms  of  the  text,  the 
Peshito  and  Philoxenian,  though  only  one  of  these  was  spoken  of  by 
Thomas.  (Certainly  Bar  Hebrseus  could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
Curetonian  Svriac.)  And  if  Bar  Hebneus  used  an  ambiguous  ex- 
pression in  this  place,  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  fully  explained  his 
meaning,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  witness  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  that  Thomas's  work  was  a  revision  of  the 
Pluloxenian.     He  speaks  in  his  Chronicle  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  who 

emended  ^Lj  the  edition  which  Philoxenus  had  translated ;  and  the 

Scriptures  o^jlZ.1^  were  emended  by  Thomas.^ 

Thus  Gregorius  Bar  Hebrseus  becomes  a  potent  witness  against 
Bernstein's  opinion,  when  all  his  evidence  is  taken  into  account ;  but 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  statement  of  Thomas  might  be  deemed  of 
much  more  weight  as  to  what  he  himself  did,  than  that  of  a  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

But  as  showing  what  the  real  Philoxenian  text  was,  Bernstein 
relies  on  a  few  citations  from  it  published  by  Wiseman ;  and  as  they 
do  not  precisely  agree  with  the  Harclean,  he  concludes  that  they  were 
taken  from  the  true  Philoxenian,  the  actual  work  of  Polycarp,  in 
opposition  to  the  Harclean  text.  But  the  differences  in  the  passages 
are  not  sufficiently  striking  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  elaborate 
theory.' 

Perhaps  the  arguments  of  Bernstein  have  been  advantageous  thus 
far,  that  they  have  led  to  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  scholars 
more  distinctly  than  was  the  case  before,  that  the  Philoxenian  and 
Harclean  texts  are  not  identical^  and  that  we  ought  to  speak  of  the 
version  which  we  possess  under  the  latter  name  and  not  under  the 
former.     Also,  that  in  believing  Thomas  to  have  executed  a  real 

'  This  preface  of  Bar  HebrBBOs,  which  was  defectiTelj  giyen  by  Assemani  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis  (vol.  ii  pp.  24.  279.)  is  inserted  bj  Wiseman  in  his  Hone  Syriacae  with  a 
translation  (p.  84 — 91.),  Bernstein  has  also  given  it  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  in  his  edition 
of  Einch's  Chrestomathia  Syriaca,  p.  143. 

*  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  ii  p.  411.     Also  cited  by  Bernstein,  p.  8. 

*  See  this  subject  discossed  in  Hug's  Einleitung,  ed.  4.  p.  341,  342.;  and  Davidson's 
Biblical  Criticism,  ii  p.  188. 
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revision,  that  supposition  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  any  dif-* 
ferences  in  the  text  which  we  have  from  the  citations  which  were 
made  from  the  older  Philoxenian.  How  far  the  revision  may  have 
extended^  or  how  far  there  may  seem  to  be  internal  grounds  for  con- 
sidering the  work  of  Thomas  as  at  all  original,  we  do  not  possess 
sufficient  data  for  determining.  It  may  be  that  MSS,  will  yet  be 
found  which  contain  the  unaltered  Philoxenian ;  it  may  be  that  a 
careful  examination  of  Syriao  writers,  whose  works  exist  in  known 
MSS.,  will  supply  a  tolerable  stock  of  citations  from  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  name  of  Philoxenian  without  some  qualification  will  hardly  be 
applied  to  the  text  of  this  version  which  we  possess,  in  the  manner 
that  was  freely  done  by  Ridley,  Adler,  Michaelis,  and  others. 

It  was  known  that  Gloucester  Ridley  had  received  the  MSS.  of 
this  version  from  the  East ;  and  thus  while  the  version  was  otherwise 
inaccessible,  it  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  who  came  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  occupying  himself,  however,  in  the  examination  for  only 
fourteen  days.  The  results  of  this  hasty  examination  are  given  in 
the  notes  to  his  Greek  Testament.  In  such  a  cursory  examination 
omissions  would  be  certain ;  but  there  are  also  misstatements,  such  as 
might  lead  to  very  wrong  conclusions.  Wetstein,  however,  caused 
the  version  and  some  of  its  characteristic  features  to  be  known  to 
Biblical  scholars  in  generaL 

Ridley  himself,  in  1761,  published  an  account  of  this  and  the  pre- 
viously known  Syriac  version ' :  it  was  his  intention  to  have  edited 
its  text ;  but  though  he  had  made  a  transcript  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  design.  The  four  Gospels  were 
edited  by  White  in  1778  at  Oxford,  from  Ridley's  MSS.,  placed 
there  in  the  library  of  New  College ;  in  1799  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  also  were  printed;  and  in  1803  White  completed  this  edition 
by  the  publication  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  learned  editor  sub- 
joined to  the  Syriac  text  a  Latin  version,  and  to  each  volume  were 
appended  brief  notes,  in  which,  besides  other  remarks,  the  various 
readings  in  the  Gospels  of  Ridley's  second  MS.  of  this  version  were 
given. 

After  the  publication  of  White's  edition  of  the  Gospels,  the  re- 
searches of  Adler  made  known  the  readings  of  other  MSS.  of  that 
portion  of  this  version :  his  examination  of  the  Syriac  versions  *,  in 
which  the  results  of  his  collations  were  given  together  with  his  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  translation  itself,  forms  a  valuable 
supplement  to  TVliite's  edition. 

In  1853  Bernstein  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  the  Harclean 
Syriac  text  of  St.  John's  Gospel ' :  in  this  there  are  given  from  the 

'  De  Syriacanim  NoyI  FosderiB  versionam  indole  atqne  ngu  Dissertatio,  Fhilozeniam 
cum  Simplici  e  duobus  pervetastis  oodd.  MSS.  ab  Amida  transmissis,  conferente  Glocestrio 
Kidley,  LL.B.  Also  added  to  Semler*8  edition  of  Wetstein's  **  Libelli  ad  crisin  atque  in- 
tcrpretationem  Novi  TestamentL    HaliB,  1766/' 

*  Noyi  Testament!  Yersiones  Syriacffi,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana  et  Hierosolymitana,  denuo 
examinatsB  ...  a  J.  6.  C  Adler.    Hafnise,  1789. 

"  Das  Heilige  Erangelium  des  Johannes,  Syrisch  in  Harklensischer  nebersetzung  mit 
Tocalen  und  den  panckten  Kuschoi  and  Rucoch  nach  einer  Vaticanischer  Handadrnft, 
nebst  kritischen  anmerkangen  von  Georg  Heinrich  Bernstein.    Leipzig,  1853. 
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MS.  the  vowel  points  (which  were  not  inserted  in  White's  edition, 
not  being  ^und  in  Ridley's  MSS.),  as  well  ns  grammatical  marks  or 
diacritic^  points:  all  of  these  particulars  were  explained  in  a  German 
dissertation  which  was  annexed  to  the  text  of  that  Gospel.  This 
edition  has  its  value  critically,  as  it  gives  a  text  for  comparison  with 
that  of  White.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  MS.  from 
which  it  is  printed  is  one  of  .those  which,  while  containing  the  same 
text  as  those  of  White,  has  neither  notes  in  the  margin,  nor  yet 
asterisks  and  obeli  in  the  text. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Ridley's  MS.  is  the  only  one 
known  containing  any  part  of  this  version  bevond  the  Gospels :  and 
as  that  MS.  is  itself  defective  at  the  end  (the  latter  part  of  the 
Hebrews  being  gone)  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  version  miMe  by  I^olycarp  and  the  revision  of  Thomas  contained 
the  Apocalypse  or  not  The  MS.  does  contain  all  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  not  merely  the  three  comprised  in  the  Peshito ;  and 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  with  regard  to  it  by  DionysiusBarsalibaeus, 
Bishop  of  Amida,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Wetstein,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  first  New  Testament 
editor  who  made  any  critical  use  of  this  version.  Griesbach,  in  his 
first  edition,  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Wetstein  for  the 
readings  which  he  gave ;  but  afterwards  the  edition  of  White  and 
the  examination  of  Adler  enabled  him  and  all  subsequent  editors  to 
use  its  readings  more  extensively  and  more  accurately. 

The  critical  value  of  this  version  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us  has  been  in  part  intimated  above  in  speaking  of  the 
marginal  notes,  the  text,  and  the  critical  marks  introduced.  It  sup- 
plies us  with  evidence  of  various  kinds ;  because  it  was  evidently 
made  with  MSS.  of  one  class,  and  revised  with  those  of  another 
kind.  The  extreme  literality  of  the  version  gives  us  great  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  Greek  text  from  which  it  was  formed,  so  that  in 
many  minute  points  it  can  be  employed  with  a  kind  of  confidence 
which  cannot  be  felt  with  regard  to  some  other  versions. 

The  value  of  the  text  in  Comparative  Criticism  is,  that  its  ac- 
cordance with  Greek  MSS.  which  are  not  of  the  most  anci^t  class 
is  a  good  evidence  how  the  process  of  change  had  taken  efiect  in 
the  East  when  the  version  was  made ;  and  thus,  if  in  additions,  am- 
plificationSy  parallel  passages  brought  into  agreement,  and  such  points, 
this  version  stands  opposed  to  the  generality  of  those  that  are  more 
ancient,  it  intimates  very  plainly  that  the  work  of  change  must  have 
taken  efiect  on  the  MSo.  which  in  these  points  agree  with  it.  It  is 
thus  a  very  certain  monument  of  the  deterioration  which  the  Greek 
text  received,  as  is  described  above,  when  its  history  is  specially 
considered. 

The  margin  is  a  witness  of  a  difierent  kind ;  for  the  notes  there 
made  are  good  proof  that  Thomas  must  have  found  MSS.  of  an 
early  class  at  Alexandria:  the  accordance  of  these  readings  with 
other  good  authorities  has  considerable  weight. 

One  feature  in  the  margin  must  not  be  overlooked  —  the  large 
additions  to  the  text  of  the  book  of  Acta.     So  many  of  these  agree 
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with  the  Codex  Bez»,  that  Wetstein  thought  that  that  copy  must 
have  been  used  in  the  reyision.  There  is  no  need  to  sijppose  this : 
all  that  is  clear  is,  that  such  interpolations  were  current  in  some 
documents  in  ancient  times. 

If  this  Yersion  is  cited  simply,  the  text  is  meant :  the  marffin,  or  a 
reading  condemned  with  an  obeltis,  or  supplied  with  an  asterisk,  has 
always  to  be  specified  as  such. 

Some  readings  may  be  cited  from  this  version,  but  without  any 
autliorUy  attaching  to  them  on  that  account,  because  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  retained  from  the  Peshito. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  STBIA.0   VEBSIOKS  OF  PORTIONS  ADDED  TO  SOME  EDITIONS  OF  THE 

PESHITO. 

Under  this  head  have  to  be  considered :  — 

I.  A  version  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third 
of  John,  and  that  of  Jude. 

II.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse. 

III.  A  Syriac  version  of  the  narrative  contained  in  John  viiL 
1—11. 

I.  It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  Peshito,  as  originally 
edited  and  as  found  in  the  known  MSS.,  contains  only  three  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  that  the  same  thing  was  specified  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  century. 

In  1630  there  was  published  at  Leyden,  by  the  distinguished 
English  scholar  Edward  Pococke,  a  Syriac  translation  of  these  four 
Epistles,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.^  In  this  edition  the 
text  is  given  both  in  Syriac  and  Hebrew  characters,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  are  the  original  Greek  text,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Syriac.^     The  editor's  annotations  occupy  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  preface  inform^  us  that  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  which  the 
editor  employed  contained  the  Acts  and  other  Catholic  Epistles, 
together  with  those  introduced  in  the  usual  order.  Pococke  was 
unable  to  say  when  the  version  was  made,  or  by  whom ;  only  he 
found  that  a  certain  Dionysiusy  who  had  commented  in  Syriac  on  the 
Acts,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  it  was  not  translated  into  Syriac 
with  the  books  which  were  rendered  in  ancient  times ;  and  that  thus 

'  **  Flrobably  that  which  is  now  marked  in  the  Bodleian  library  A.  2909.  126^  and 
described  bj  Uri  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  MSS.  p.  5.  No.  19.  among  the  Syriac 
MSS.;  for  this  is  the  only  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  which  corresponds  to  Fo- 
cocke*s  description."    Marsh,  Notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  543. 

'  In  all  these  particolars  the  plan  and  form  of  De  Dien's  edition  of  the  Apocalypso, 
which  had  appeared  three  years  before,  also  at  Leyden,  was  closely  followed.  This 
edition  by  De  Dien  will  bo  presently  described. 
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they  were  not  found  except  in  the  translation  of  Thomas  the  bishop, 
called  Hardensis,  from  Harkel,  the  name  of  his  city. 

Pococke  gives  the  Syriac  citation  from  the  commentary  (in  MS.) 
of  this  writer;  and  we  know  now  that  he  was  Dionysius  Barsalibseus, 
bishop  of  Amida  in  the  twelfth  century.^  But  in  the  extracts  from 
the  text  which  Dionysius  introduced  into  his  commentary,  it  seemed 
as  though  his  version  was  not  identical  with  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Bodleian  MS.  All  these  extracts  were  carefully 
gathered  by  Pococke  from  the  MS.  of  Dionysius,  and  were  men- 
tioned in  the  notes  to  his  volume. 

As  Dionysius  Barsalibaeus  knew  only  the  Harclean  version  of 
these  four  Epistles,  his  citations  might  be  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
it ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  when  they  are  compared  with 
White's  edition  of  Ridley's  MS.  Of  the  age  or  history  of  Pococke's 
version,  we  have>  it  appears^  no  extrinsic  testimony  at  all. 

When,  however,  the  text  of  Pococke  and  the  Harclean  are  closely 
compared,  a  strong  degree  of  resemblance  is  seen  to  exist,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  independent 
versions.  The  verbal  resemblances  and  the  coincidences  in  peculiar 
expressions  render  such  a  thought  almost  impossible. 

Dr.  Davidson  says,  "In  words  they  agree  so  often  that  the  verbal 
diversity  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  They  deviate  from 
each  other  only  in  that  which  the  reviser  of  a  particular  version 
would  look  upon  as  an  improvement.  The  text  of  White  adheres 
to  the  Greek  words  more  slavishly  than  that  of  Pococke,  which  was 
doubtless  reckoned  a  great  excellence  in  the  fifth  [read  seventK\ 
century.  Hence  the  suggestion  naturally  arises  that  the  former 
may  possibly  have  been  but  the  revised  edition  of  an  earlier  Syrian 
translation,  in  which  the  chief  object  was  to  remove  everything  sup- 
posed not  to  represent  the  original  accurately.  Accordingly  we 
suppose  that  the  text  of  White  was  the  PhUoxenian  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  [which  we  know  to  have  been  the  case],  and  made 
more  literal;  while  that  of  Pococke  was  the  same  Philoxenian  before 
its  alteration  by  Thomas."* 

This  hypothesis  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  meeting  the  facts  of  the 
case,  so  as  to  account  for  them ;  and  it  is  only  in  some  such  way 
that  the  resemblance  can  be  explained.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  text  of  Pococke  was  a  version  which  had  any  relation  in  date  or 
character  to  the  Peshito;  and  if  in  it  and  in  the  Harclean  form  of  the 
same  translation  there  is  less  ability  shown  in  apprehending  the  pur- 
port of  Greek  words  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  translator 
of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
here  he  had  not  the  aid  of  the  Peshito  to  direct  him. 

After  the  text  of  Pococke  had  appeared,  it  was  not  long  before  these 
Epistles  were  incorporated  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Peshito,  a 
version  with  which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do.  This  insertion 
was  first  made  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  and  the  example  has  been 

'  See  Asscmani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
'  Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  196. 
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followed  by  subsequent  editors,  who,  like  the  ancient  copyists,  were 
fond  of  having  books  as  complete  and  ample  as  possible.  The  valuable 
notes  of  Pococke  have,  of  course,  not  been  retained  in  the  various 
reprints :  the  consequence  is,  that  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  true  relation  of  his  edition  to  the  MS.  on  which  it  is  based,  or 
to  the  readings  cited  from  the  MS.  of  Dionysius. 

The  ancient  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  are  so  few,  that 
this  version,  and  the  revision  of  it  made  by  Thomas  with  a  Greek 
MS.  of  good  character  (and  ancient  in  text  at  that  date),  has  a  critical 
value  which  otherwise  could  hardly  belong  to  it.  Thomas  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  Greek  codex  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
employed  in  the  ActSy  and  there  we  know  its  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  Codex  Bezse. 

IL  The  Syriac  Version  op  the  Apocalypse. — In  1627 
Lewis  de  Dieu  published  at  Leyden  a  Syriac  version  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  that  place, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Joseph  Scaliger.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  text  thus  printed  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pococke's 
Epistles,  just  described,  which  were  edited  in  imitation  of  this 
volume. 

The  codex  from  which  De  Dieu  took  his  text  is  now  No.  18. 
amongst  Scaliger's  MSS.  at  Leyden.  It  is  written  on  thickish  glazed 
paper,  of  a  small  size ;  the  ink  is  black  and  distinct,  though  the  cor- 
rections in  the  margin  are  of  a  much  fainter  colour.  It  is  carelessly 
written,  and  when  the  present  writer  examined  it  at  Leyden  it  seemed 
to  have  altogether  a  modem  appearance.    In  a  subscription  the  copyist 

calls  himself  Uo'^Ol)  ]5Z]  ^itO  5]nmn  Caspar  from  the  land  of  the 

Indians.     De  Dieu  edited  this  subscription,  mistaking  apparently  the 

Dolath  9  in  the  last  word  for  Kish  5  (and  this  he  might  most  easily 
do,  as  the  puncta  pluralia  which  might  take  the  place  of  the  upper 

dot  of  5  are  very  plain,  and  the  lower  dot  of  the  >  is  a  good  way 

below  and  not  very  conspicuous) ;  and  thus  he  translated  it,  "  Orate 
pro  eo  qui  scripsit  Oasparo  ex  regione  Hanravitarum."  Marsh  shows* 
from  a  Syriac  Liturgy  in  the  library  of  the  Orphan-House  at  Halle, 
written  by  this  same  person,  where  he  was  and  where  he  lived.  The 
Latin  title  says  that  the  book  was  copied  by  Graspar,  an  Indian  of 
Malabar,  at  Rome,  in  1580.*  There  is  also  a  MS.  at  Florence,  in  the 
library  of  the  Dominican  Monastery  of  St  Mark,  containing  the 
same  version  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Syriac,  also  transcribed  by  this 
same  Caspar  in  the  year  1582. 

To  whom  is  this  version  to  be  ascribed  ?  Assemani  supposes  that 
it  was  made  in  the  sixth  century  by  Mar  Abba,  the  patriarch  of  the 

'  Notes  to  Michaeln,  iL  p.  560. 

*  '*  Ordo  baptizaodi  jaxta  ritum  Chaldnoram  lingua  Chaldaica,  jussu  HI"^,  et  Key** 
D.  Jalii  Antonii  Sanctorii  tituli  S**  BarthoIomaeiiD  insula  S.  B.  R  FtesbTteri  Card"'  descrip- 
tus  per  Gaspar  de  Malavar  Indnm,  servnm  olim  deinde  familiarem  et  diaconum  ReT"» 
D.  Haaman  Ignatii,  olim  PatriarchsB  Jacobitarum,  unnrn  ex  pneceptoribns  lingusc  Chalda»s 
et  Arabics  in  Collegio  Ncophytonim.     Bomfc,  mense  Jnlii,  ild.lzxx.** 
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eaat.^  But  this  opinion  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture ;  and  such  a 
version  is  not  given  in  the  list  of  his  works. 

Others  suppose  that  this  is  part  of  the  Harclean  recension  of  the 
Fhiloxenian  version.     Dr.  Davidson  says,  "Its  internal  character 

agrees  with  the  Philoxenian  as  revised  by  Thomas In  minute 

peculiarities  it  coincides  with  the  Philoxenian.  Thus  it  frequently 
admits  Greek  words,  imitates  the  Greek  text  in  the  representation  of 
the  article  itself,  chooses  the  same  Syriac  words  as  in  other  parts  for 

the  same  Greek  words There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions 

to  the  rule  that  the  same  words  and  phrases  are  similarly  rendered 
in  the  Philoxenian  and  this  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  they  do  not  in- 
validate the  general  principle."  ^ 

Adler  however  says,  "  A  genio  Philoxenianss  versionis  tantidem 
differt,  quantum  a  simplice.      Accusativum  quidem,  ut  Philoxenus, 

per  I^  prsefixum  exprimit,  sed  tot  Grascis  verbis  civitatem  vel  potius 

peregrinitatem  non  dedit,  voces  vel  phrases  origine  Syriacas  Syriace 
reddidit,  nuUe  superflua  explicatione  addita :  ut  c.  i.  8.  conf.  vers. 
Philox.  Matt,  xxvii.  46.,  Marci  v.  41.,  xiv.  36.  aL  verba  composita 

non  expressit,  ut  ovyKoiwovos c.  i.  9.   |<^/o  •,  conf.  Philox.  avWxnrov^ 

fjLsvoSy  Marci  iii.  5.  SK<l>ofioi  ix.  6.  et  alia  multa ;  nomina  propria  more 
Sj/rorum,  non  ad  Gracorum  pronunciationem  scrtpsit;  verbo,  litteris 
non  tarn  anxie  inhaesit  quam  Philoxenus.  Statuimus,  banc  Apo- 
calypses versionem  ab  alio  quidem,  quam  versio  Syriaca  vulgata 
Evangeliorum,  factam  esse,  sed  Philoxenum  auctorem  non  agnoscereJ*^  ^ 

We  are,  indeed,  informed  that  the  Florence  MS.  has  a  subscription 
affirming  that  it  was  copied  from  the  autograph  of  Thomas  of  Harkel, 
with  the  date  of  A.  D.  622.  We  do  not,  however,  know  what  autho- 
rity the  copyist  had  for  the  assertion ;  and  even  if  it  were  all  in  good 
faith,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  some  older  tran- 
script, and  thus  to  have  been  mistakenly  transferred  to  the  copy  made 
by  Caspar.  But  how  little  such  a  subscription  taken  alone  will  weigh 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  real  subscription  of  Thomas  to  the 
Gospels  revised  by  him  has  been  subjoined  to  the  Peshito  in  some 
MSS.  The  date  a.  d.  622  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  for  this  is 
identical  with  that  given  in  Kidley's  MS.  to  the  translation  of  John 
viii.  1 — 11.     (See  below.)* 

The  present  writer  accords  in  general  with  the  judgment  expressed 
by  Adler  as  to  this  version :  it  seems  as  if  the  translator  had  known 
the  recension  of  Thomas  and  had  tried  to  imitate  it,  but  that  it 
differs  in  characteristic  features.  It  is  possibly  not  really  an  ancient 
work ;  though  of  course  its  age  is  wholly  imcertsdn ;  and  its  internal 

'  **  Apocalypsim  Joannis  ....  Gaspar  Indus  Nestorianos  ex  versione  Marabso,  nt 
ridetnr,  descriptam  nobis  conservayit.'*  Bibloth.  Orient,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  ccxxxvii.  As- 
semani  seems  to  have  known  but  little  of  Gaspar,  or  he  could  not  have  called  him  a 
NestarkuL, 

*  Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  194. 

*  N.  T.  Versiones  Syriacas,  &c.  78,  79. 

*  See  Adler,  p.  77.  Bidley  says  of  this  Florentine  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse,  "Codex 
anno  1582  Bomas  descriptas  ab  autographo  pervetusto  ab  ipso,  at  perhibetur,  Thoma 
Heracleensi  exarato,  anno  622.**    (Dissertatio,  §  xil) 
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character  and  the  nature  of  its  text,  as  well  as  the  want  of  all 
external  credentials,  place  it  indefinitely  low  as  to  critical  value. 

If  this  version  really  proceeded  from  Thomas,  it  must  show  that 
he  had  only  his  own  ability  to  guide  him  in  making  the  translation ; 
and  this  may  suffice  to  account  for  all  the  differences  between  this 
version  and  his  revision  of  the  Fhiloxenian  text.  The  points  in 
which  this  varies  from  the  known  work  of  Thomas  may  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  translating  adopted  by  Polvcarp. 

It  appears  from  De  Dieu  that  Archbishop  Usher  sent  him  a  Syriac 
MS.  containing  all  that  is  deficient  in  the  Peshito :  if  that  copy  could 
be  now  found,  its  value  would  be  considerable,  for  it  would  show 
what  text  of  the  Apocalypse  was  placed  by  Syrians  with  the  other 
books. 

From  the  edition  of  De  Dieu,  this  Syriac  version  of  the  Apo- 
calypse was,  like  the  Epistles  of  Pococke,  transferred  to  the  Paris 
Polyglott,  and  thence  to  the  subsequent  Syriac  editions. 

IIL  The  Striac  Version  of  the  narrative  containing 
John  viii.  1 — 11. — In  1631  De  Dieu  published  his  Animadversiones 
in  quatuor  Evangelia,  in  which  he  inserted  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Peshito,  and  which  does  not  belong  properly  to  the  Philoxenian 
version  or  Harclean  recension.  De  Dieu  thus  introduces  the  nar- 
rative, saying  of  the  Syriac  version  previously  printed,  ^*  ubi  non  hsec 
tantum  historia,  sed  et  secunda  Epistola  Petri,  secunda  ac  tertia 
Johannis,  Epistola  JudsB,  et  Apocalypsis  desunt.  Qu®  omnia  ex  lu- 
culenta  sua  et  orientalibus  libris  instructissima  bibliotheca  amplis- 
simus  prsesul  Jacobus  Usserius  Archiepisoopus  Armachanus  nuper 
admodum  ad  nos  misit.  Ibi  h»c  historia  sic  habet."  Then  the  Syriac 
passage  is  given  with  a  Syriac  note  at  the  beginning,  ^*  The  lesson 
concerning  the  sinful  woman  which  is  not  in  the  Peshito." 

From  De  Dieu  the  passage  was  inserted  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
with  a  reference  to  Usher's  MS. ;  and  thence,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  a  mark  of  distinction,  it  has  been  transferred  to 
other  editions.^ 

In  Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibasi,  the  section  was  found ;  and  out  of 
this  MS.  it  is  printed  in  White's  edition,  at  the  end  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  as  not  being  a  part  of  the  Philoxenian  or  Harclean  text. 
In  this  MS.  it  is  noted  as  not  being  part  of  the  Philoxenian  version, 
and  attributed  to  Maras^  who  is  said  to  have  translated  it  a.  d.  622.' 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Harclean  text  at  Paris,  this  same  passage  was 

found  by  Adier,  with  the  annotation  subjoined.  *^  This  >mi  mnf)loro 
(t.  e.  awTofis)  does  not  occur  in  all  copies :  Abbas  Mar  Paul  found 

'  Marsh  speaks  of  this  passage  as  though  it  htidjirst  appeared  in  Walton's  Polyglott ;  — 
and  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  current  opinion,  overlooking  the  edition  of  De  Dieu.  See 
notes  to  Michaelis,  iL  544, 645. 

'  "  Lucam  sequitor  Johannes  [so.  in  codice  Barsalibiei]  in  quo  legitnr  historia  adultene 
a  Mard  conyersa  anno  Domini  dxxii^."  Ridley,  §  zin.  Marsh  incorrectly  says,  **  the 
transhition  being  ascribed  in  Ridley's  Codex  BarsalibiBi  to  Mar  Abba"  (iL  545.)  $  and 
this  statement  has  been  repeated  from  him. 
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it  and  interpreted  it  into  Syriac  as  it  is  written  here  in  the  Gospel  of 
John."^ 

These  three  copies  agree  in  their  general  text^  so  as  to  show  that 
the  translation  is  the  same,  whoever  may  have  been  the  translator. 

A  Sjriac  version  of  this  passage  is  mentioned  by  Barsalibseus, 
and  hj  him  cited  out  of  Maras,  bishop  of  Amida,  throuffh  the 

chronicle  of  Zacharias  of .  T  i*  ^  ,  \  .<^  Mel^tina.  This  text,  as  cited 

by  Barsalibseus,  seems  to  differ  altogether  from  that  published  by 
De  Dieu,  White,  and  Adler.  The  fragment  given  by  Assemani 
shows  this^  and  that  it  was  introduced  as  a  separate  narration. 


ai2i*  or^^  ^&^   .<^\<f>  ^  -.i^dj  ^   fJLo  16ai6 
150^^  U4i  LA=JlL]\  Xt^  X2M'  V^vzi6 

Et  factum  est  quadam  die,  quum  Jesus  doceret,  obtulerunt  ei 
ScribsB  et  Pharissoi  mulierem  quandam  quas  ex  adulterio  concepisse 
deprehensa  fuerat,  &c.' 

The  contradictory  accounts  as  to  the  person  by  whom  this  passage 
was  translated  into  Syriac  may  in  part  arise  from  there  having  been 
different  versions  in  circulation,  though  for  many  years  none  of  them 
was  attached  to  a  copy  of  the  Gospels.  The  statement  of  Ridley's 
MS.  that  Maras  was  the  translator  of  the  text  there  given  is  contra- 
dicted, 1st,  by  the  date^  which  is  a  century  after  the  time  of  that 
bishop  of  Amida,  and,  2nd,  by  the  text  of  the  fragment  which  has 
been  printed  of  his  version.  Some  confusion  probably  arose  from 
Maras  having  been  the  translator  of  the  other  text  of  this  passage. 
Both  he  and  Zacharias,  through  whom  Barsalibsus  cited  it,  lived  in 
the  former  part  of  the  preceding  century' ,  and  to  the  account  of 
Zacharias  no  reasonable  exception  can,  it  seems,  be  made.  This  might 
have  been  executed  by  Maras  in  order  to  complete  the  Philoxenian 
version  then  recent ;  while  that  of  the  year  622  might  have  borne 
the  same  relation  to  the  Harclean  text.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  date  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  subscription 
to  the  Florentine  copy  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse. 

The  Paul  spoken  of  in  the  Paris  MS.  as  the  translator,  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  Paul  of  Tela  mentioned  by  Bar  Hebrasus^:  this 
also  appears  to  be  the  Paul  who  translated  uie  Old  Testament  into 
Syriac  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  as  stated  in  a  Sub- 
scription in  a  codex  of  the  last  book  of  Kings  at  Paris ;  whose  date 
is  there  given  928,  t.  e.  A.  D.  ei?.'^ 

*  Adler,  p.  57. 

'  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  il  58.  He  says  of  the  whole  Tersion  of  the  passage, 
*'  Qws  qaidem  Mara  versio  discrepat  ab  ea,  qaam  edidit  Waltonns  ex  Codice  Bibllothecae 
Usserii  in  Polyglottis,  et  F.  Naironos  in  Testamento  Novo  impresso  Bonus  T^rpis  Sacrso 
CongregatioDis  de  Propaganda  Fide  anno  1703;  nt  conferenti  utramque  liquet.**  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Assemani  did  not  cite  more  of  die  version  itself  than  what  is  given  above. 
The  MS.  from  which  it  is  taken  is  Codex  Clementino-Yaticanns  Syr.  16.  foL  286. 

*  See  Biblioth.  Orient  it  54. 

*  BiUioth.  Orient  ii  48.    Panlns  Callinicensis  was  too  early  by  a  whole  century. 

»  See  Middeldorpf's  "Codex  Syriaco-Hexaploris,"  &c  Breslao,  1835,  p,  65.}  and  for 
the  translation  of  this  inscription,  p.  466. 
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If  the  MS.  which  De  Dieu  received  from  Archbishop  Usher  could 
be  traced  and  discovered,  it  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  supplementary  parts  of  the 
Sjriac  version ;  as  it  seems  to  be  the  ardy  copy  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  which  contains  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Syriac.  The  character  of  its  general  contents  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted but  little  critical  notice;  though  some  inquiry  has  been  made 
for  it,  in  relation  to  this  passaae  only.  Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  not  to 
be  found  amongst  Usher^s  MSS.' ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  and  others  have  not  pointed  out  in  correction,  that  the  MS. 
itself  had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  L.  de  Dieu.^  Where  it  was 
deposited  after  the  death  of  that  scholar  in  1642  is  worthy  of 
inquiry :  few  MSS.  in  that  age  were  intentionally  destroyed. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

THB   JERUSALEM  SYRIAC   VERSION. 


A  Lectionabt  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  contains  a  Syriac 
version  differing  from  all  those  which  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
We  are  indebted  to  Adler  for  almost  all  that  we  know  respecting  it ; 
for  though  it  was  pretty  fully  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican  commenced  by  Steph.  Evodius  Assemani  in  1756, 
this  was  of  but  little  use ;  for  so  few  copies  of  the  part  of  that  work 
which  was  printed  escaped  destruction  by  fire,  that  the  catalogue  was 
virtually,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  unpublished. 

One  of  the  copies  of  the  Vatican  catalogue  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  this  was  well  studied  by 
Adler  before  he  set  out  on  the  journey  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
materials  for  sacred  criticism,  on  which  he  was  sent,  at  the  same  time 
as  Birch  and  Moldenhauer,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  VII.  king 
of  Denmark.  On  his  return,  Adler  drew  ptiblic  attention  to  this 
MS.  in  his  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  1783.  Many  of  its  readings  were 
communicated  to  Birch,  which  appeared  in  1788  in  his  edition  of  the 
Gospels.  In  1789,  Adler's  own  interesting  and  useful  examination 
of  the  Syriac  versions  was  published ;  in  which  the  account  of  this 
translation  is  the  most  important  part 

Adler,  therefore,  is  the  authority  to  whom  the  reader  who  wishes 
minute  partictdars  respecting  this  text  of  the  Gospels  is  referred. 

>  '*  Since  that  time  [the  pnblication  of  Walton's  Polygott],  no  one  has  ever  heard  of 
this  MS.  of  Abp.  Usher,  nor  is  it  enamerated  in  the  Cat^ogne  of  Usher's  MSS.  printed  in 
the  Catalog:i  MStomm  Angliss  ct  Hibemios  in  unam  coUecti.  Tom.  ii.  p.  n.  p.  16 — 48." 
(Marsh's  Michaelis,  ii.  545.) 

'  In  1634  De  X)iea  dedicated  his  Animadvergionea  in  Ada  ApostoUnrum  to  Abp.  Usher. 
He  mentions  that^tw  years  previously  (1629)  Usher  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  and  then  adds  **  Quod  quidem,  initium  tantum  tun  crat  bcneficentise,  latius 
se  in  postemm  difiusursB :  biennio  enim  fere  post  (i.  e.  1631),  codiccra  egrcgio  charactere 
Syro  exaratum,  qui  omnia  N.  T.  Syriaci,  quie  in  prioribus  deerant  editiunibus,  ac  pneterea 
prolixum  Ephremi  de  amore  Sapientiie  tractatum  contineret  mittis,"  &c. 
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The  following  brief  account  is  formed  from  a  comparison  of  Assemani's 
description  in  the  Vatican  catalogue,  and  that  of  Adler,  made  by 
the  present  writer  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  library. 

The  MS.  is  numbered  xix.  amongst  the  Syriac  codices  of  the 
Vatican  library.  It  is  on  thickish  yellum^  consisting  of  196  leaves 
of  quarto  form ;  the  writing  is  in  two  columns^  the  letters  are  in- 
elegantly formed,  and  many  of  the  diacritic  points,  &c.  are  later 
additions.  The  subscription  states  that  the  MS.  was  written  at 
Antioch  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1341,  i.  e.  a.  d.  1031. 

Assemani  supposed  that  the  first  six  leaves,  which  show  traces  of 
Greek  writing  buried  beneath  the  Syriac,  proceeded  from  another 
hand ;  this,  however,  Adler  denied :  "  In  omnibus  enim  idem 
character,  eademque  formandarum  litterarum  ratio  obtinet."*  A 
close  examination  of  the  MS.  causes  me  to  confirm  the  judgment  of 
Assemani:  the  writing  is  certainly  different  in  these  leaves  from 
what  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

Adler  gives  a  facsimile  of  one  page,  contuning  Matt,  xxvii.  12  — 
22.  (foL  131.  in  the  MS.).  He  omits  in  this  the  diacritic  marks, 
regarding  them,  from  the  different  colour  of  the  ink,  as  no  part  of 
what  the  copyist  intended  to  give.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  Syrian  scribes  not  unfrequently  added  all  the  punctuation 
after  the  letters  of  a  MS.  had  been  finished ;  so  that  these  points 
may  probably  be  a  part  of  what  was  needed  originally  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  copy.  The  facsimile  gives  a  tolerable  general 
notion  of  the  writing  of  the  MS. ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
most  of  those  engraved  for  Adler. 

The  portions  of  the  Gospels  follow  the  order  of  the  festivals  on 
which  tiiey  were  read.  Adler  gives  a  list  of  what  the  MS.  contains 
and  what  parts  of  each  Gospel  are  wanting,  whether  as  not  included 
in  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  reading,  or  as  now  defective  in  the  MS. 
Sections  occur  of  course  more  than  once,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Greek  Lectionaries,  when  the  same  parts  were  read  on  more  than 
one  Sunday  or  festival. 

The  dialect  of  this  version  is  peculiar ;  it  abounds  in  what  may  be 
deemed  barbarisms;  foreign  words  written  in  Syriac  letters,  and 
words  which  are  altogether  obscure.  It  was  in  many  respects  thought 
to  resemble  the  dialect  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  hence  by  the 
united  sufirage  of  Adler  and  Michaelis,  it  has  been  called  the  Versio 
Syro^HierosolumitoTia,  or,  as  we  term  it,  the  Jerusalem  Syriac.  The 
propriety  of  this  name  has  been  disputed ;  but  it  is  probably  just  as 
correct  for  this  Lectionary  as  it  is  for  that  Targum  with  which  it 
has  been  compared  (which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Tiberias).  Had 
it  been  designated  from  Antioch  where  it  was  written,  or  from  Adler 
by  whom  it  was  critically  described,  no  discussion  need  have  arisen. 

In  grammatical  points  the  Syriac  of  this  version  has  some  pecu- 
liarities.    Thus,  the  affix  of  the  third  person  for  plural  nouns  is 

commonly  written  in  the  Chaldee  manner,  wiO — ,  instead  of  wjOio — ♦ 
The  status  emphaticus  of  plural  nouns  ends  in  \u —  (aia),  instead  of 

'  Yeniones  Sjriacie,  p^  137. 
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the  contracted  form  ]r  C^)*     ^®  greatest  peculiarity  seems  to  be 

that  the  third  person  singular  of  the  future  takes  the  praeformative 
Ytid  instead  of  Nun:  this  is  so  nearly  the  turning  point  between 
Syriac  and  Chaldee^  as  almost  to  compel  us  to  give  the  latter  name 
to  this  dialect. 

One  peculiarity  more  may  be  noticed  here ;  —  there  are  distinct 

characters  used  for  F  and  P :  the  Syriac  a  is  employed  for  the 
former ;  while  the  latter  is  denoted  by  the  same  character  written 
the  other  way. 

Lists  of  the  Chaldee  words  found  in  this  Lectionar^,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  same  kind,  are  ^ven  with  great  mmuteness  by 
Adler.  All  such  points  being  considered^  it  appears  that  the  dialect 
is  very  corrupt^  and  that  whatever  be  the  origin,  history,  or  use  of  the 
Lectionary  in  question,  it  never  could  have  been  employed  by  atiy 
educated  portion  of  the  Syrians,  or  by  any  intelligent  community 
amongst  them,  in  any  age. 

For  critical  purposes,  however,  the  value  of  a  version  must  not  be 
measured  by  any  mere  linguistic  considerations;  its  value  is  ac- 
cording to  what  evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  original  text  from  which 
it  is  taken.  And  here  a  far  higher  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Syriac ;  for  its  readings  are  in  very  manv  passages,  and  some 
of  them  places  of  difficulty,  in  accordance  with  the  oldest  and  best 
authorities  of  other  kinds.  When,  however,  the  same  lesson  occurs 
more  than  once,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  it  is  read  again  in  the 
same  words :  in  this  it  agrees  widi  the  Greek  Lectionaries,  which  are 
equally  inconsistent.  (See  above,  p.  221.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  specimens,  the  text  of  this  version 
has  not  been  printed;  and  thus  we  are  dependent  on  Adler's  extracts 
for  the  critical  use  which  we  can  make  of  its  readings.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  argument  must  ever  be*  based  on  Adler's 
silence ;  for  he  did  not  profess  to  make  a  complete  collation ;  and 
even  if  he  had  intended  to  do  this,  it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  nothing  was  passed  by. 

The  readings  given  are  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  text ;  the  frequent  accordance  of  which  with  some  of 
the  best  authorities  has  been  previously  stated.  Comparative  criticism 
would  place  this  text  high  in  the  list  of  authorities ;  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  its  application  as  a  witness ;  for  sometimes  it 
stands  almost  alone,  but  with  one  or  two  excellent  witnesses  for  some 
particular  lection.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  New  Testament 
criticism  if  we  possessed  a  printed  edition  of  the  text  itself,  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  the  mere  extracts  made  by  Adler. 

The  only  parts  published  are  Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 32.  (which  Adler 
gave  as  a  specimen  of  the  version),  and  John  viL  53 — ^viii.  11.,  which 
this  translation  does  contain,  but  in  a  form  different  from  the  common 
Greek  text,  and  resembling  that  of  the  Codex  Bez». 

In  examining  this  MS.,  when  in  the  Vatican  library,  the  present 
writer  was  able  to  compare  some  passages  of  importance,  such  as 
Matt  xiz.  17.;  with  regard  to  which  Adler's  note  was  not  sufficiently 
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full,  or  as  to  which  he  had  omitted  to  mark  the  reading.  On  Matt. 
xix.  17.,  where  the  common  text  has  rlfie  Xiyets  arfaOov ;  ovBslf  ar^aJBosy 
si  fjLf)  eh  6  OeSs ;  and  the  older  authorities  have  ri  fis  ipooras  irspl  rod 
drfoBov ;  ih  i<mv  6  dyados,  he  sajs,  "  In  prioribus  verbis  yarietatem 
non  ctdriotavi;  "  and  then  he  expresses  a  supposition  what  the  MS.  may 
read.  It  was  therefore  of  some  importance  for  the  writer  to  ascer- 
tain (as  he  did)  that  in  both  the  former  and  the  latter  words  the 
Jerusalem  Sjriac  agrees  with  B.  D.  and  other  authorities  which 
follow  the  reading  that  was  alone  known  to  Origen,  and  which  on  all 
really  critical  grounds  commends  itself  as  alone  the  true  one  in  St. 
Matthew. 

He  also  procured  a  transcript  of  a  small  portion  of  the  MSS.,  —  a 
few  of  the  earlier  leaves. 

The  date  of  this  version  was  supposed  by  Adler  to  be  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  century :  in  this  opinion  he  was  influenced  prin- 
cipally by  the  character  of  the  text,  which  seems  older  than  the 
seventh  century,  or  at  least  anterior  to  that  of  the  MSS.  in  general 
of  that  age  and  onward  to  more  recent  times.  But  this  argument 
does  not  bear  on  the  age  of  the  version,  but  upon  that  of  the  document 
from  which  it  was  taken :  the  barbarism  of  the  Syriac  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  a  date  so  early  as  that  assigned  by  Adler.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  inquiry  whether  this  was  a  translation  into  Syriac  of  the 
four  Gospels  existing  independently  of  this  Lectionary  formed  from 
them ;  or  whether  it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  in  its  present 
form  and  order.  In  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  same  lesson,  when  it  occurs  in  different  parts,  is  found  with  varia- 
tions in  reading,  which  hardly  could  be  the  case  unless  the  version 
was  one  in  frequent  use,  so  that  such  lections  might  have  sprung 
up ;  and  this  variety  is  found,  we  know,  in  the  Greek  Lectionaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  thought  doubtful  whether  any  Greek 
Lectionaries  existed  containing  a  text  of  such  antiquity.  The  present 
writer  strongly  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  version  of  an 
Evangeliarium,  and  that  there  was  no  Syriac  version  containing  this 
text  independently. 

Adler  draws  attention  to  the  errors  of  the  copyist,  the  mistakes 
being  of  such  a  kind  as  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  original  MS.  of 
the  translator. 

The  first  critical  New  Testament  in  which  the  Jerusalem  Syriac 
version  took  its  place  amongst  the  authorities  was  the  second  edition 
of  Griesbach,  1796,  in  which  he  used  the  extracts  made  and  published 
by  Adler.  From  that  time  the  same  citations  have  been  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  materials  for  the  critical  editor. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

THE  MKMPHITIC  VERSION. 


So  long  as  scholars  of  Europe  were  acquainted  with  but  one  Egyptian 
version  the  name  of  Coptic  was  that  which  it  received,  and  this  then 
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did  not  appear  at  all  inoongruous  or  unsuitable :  and  when  it  was 
found  that  there  was  another  Egyptian  version  in  another  dialect^ 
the  newly  discovered  version  received  another  name  for  the  sake 
of  distinction.  But  as  it  is  known  that  the  two  versions  belong 
respectively  to  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  name  Coptic^  being 
generic  in  its  character,  is  not  suitable  as  the  appropriated  appellation 
of  the  version  of  one  district ;  especially  is  it  incongruous  as  the 
name  for  that  used  in  Lower  Egypt,  coming  as  it  does  from  Coptos^ 
the  name  of  an  ancient  city  in  Upper  Egypt^  Instead  then  of  Coptic 
and  Sahidic  ^,  the  Lower  Egyptian  dialect  may  be  more  fitly  called 
Copto-Memphitic,  and  the  Upper  Egyptian  Copto-Thebaic,  from 
the  respective  capitals  of  the  two  divisions  of  Egypt,  Memphis  and 
Thebes:  or,  more  briefly,  the  dialects  and  the  versions  may  be 
termed  Memphitic  and  Thebaic.  Both  of  these  dialects  may,  it 
appears,  be  considered  as  forms  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language  continued  to  exist 

We  have  no  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  versions ; 
we  have  only  some  early  notices  which  seem  to  presuppose  their 
existence. 

It  appears  that  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451,  one 
Egyptian  bishop  at  least,  Calosirios,  could  not  subscribe  his  name  in 
Greek  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.'  This  alone  shows  that 
there  were  Egyptian  churches  in  the  services  of  which  Greek  was 
not  used. 

Farther,  before  this  date  the  rules  drawn  up  by  Pachomius  (before 
A.D.  348)  for  the  monks,  in  a  part  of  Egypt,  were  in  Egyptian 
originally,  and  were  afterwards  translated  into  Greek,  and  then  by 
Jerome  into  Latin.  The  fact  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
first  prepared  having  been  Egyptian  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  that 
language  having  been  in  general  use  amongst  a  portion  of  the  Chris  • 
tians  of  that  country.  The  number  of  these  monks  was  reckoned  as 
seven  thousand, — a  proof  how  thoroughly  a  form  of  Coptic  was  ver- 
nacular instead  of 'Greek.  Also  every  one  of  these  monks  was  re- 
quired to  learn  to  rend,  whether  he  was  willing  or  not,  and  the  rules 
specify  that  he  was  to  do  this,  at  least  so  as  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Psalms.  This  takes  for  granted  that  the  New  Testament 
existed  amongst  them  in  some  intelligible  tongue ;  and  how  little 
Greek  they  knew  is  shown  by  the  account  that  when  one  Theodore 
of  Alexandria  accompanied  Pachomius  to  his  retirement,  he  gave 
him  for  a  companion  an  old  man  who  knew  Greek,  that  he  might 
have  some  one  with  him  toith  whom  he  could  converse. 

Thus  in  the  fourth  centu^  there  was  evidently  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  use  in  Upper  Egypt.  How  long  it  had  been 
previously  current  we  have  not  any  proof. 

Also  in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  traces  of  a  vernacular  version  in 
the  same  century.  Palladius,  when  travelling  through  Egypt  and 
visiting  the  most  famous  monasteries,  found  at  Nitria  &e  aboot  John 

■  On  the  origin  of  thia  term,  and  its  doubtful  proprietj  as  a  designation  of  the  Torsion 
in  question,  see  the  following  chapter. 

KaXoaiptos  Mvkowos  *Apffa»i(troVf  ipfUfyt^omos  abrhv  *IovA(ov  9uul6pov  abrov. 
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of  LycopolxB,  with  whom  (from  his  ignorance  of  Greek)  he  could  only 
converse  through  an  interpreter.  He  found  him,  however,  well 
acquainted  with  the  New  Testament.  So,  too,  the  famous  Antonius, 
who  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  father  of  Egyptian  monasticism, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  fourth  century  (and  even  in  the  third), 
seems  to  have  received  and  given  instruction  from  Scripture  as  read 
in  the  Church,  though  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek  on  his 
part* 

It  is  probable  that,  except  at  Alexandria  and  other  places  tho- 
roughly Hellenized,  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Christians  from  a 
very  early  period  was  carried  on  in  their  vernacular  dialects;  and  the 
small  amount  of  proof  ikiAt  this  was  the  case  results  from  the  trans- 
mission to  our  days  of  so  much  more  of  the  literary  remains  of  Greek 
writers  in  Egypt.  That  vernacular  dialects  would  thus  be  employed 
in  Christian  worship  is  probable  a  priori^  from  the  fact  that  the 
service  of  the  temples  of  the  Egyptian  idols  was  carried  on  exclusively 
in  Egyptian. 

Christian  worship  habitually  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  supposes 
almost  the  existence  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament. 

When  the  Memphitic  language  began  to  attract  attention  of 
European  scholars,  it  was  found  that  the  native  Christians  of  Egypt 
still  employ  it  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  although  they 
have  long  ceased  to  understand  it,  and  only  use  Arabic  vernacularly. 
After  MSS.  of  the  version  still  thus  employed  had  found  their  way 
into  western  libraries,  one  of  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  this 
region  of  Biblical  study  was  our  learned  countryman  Thomas 
Marshall,  who  prepared  an  edition  of  the  four  Gospels  for  the  press ; 
the  publication  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.  Marshall  had 
noted  the  readings  of  certain  MSS.  of  this  version,  and  from  the 
remarks  which  he  had  left  behind  him.  Mill  was  enabled  to  insert 
readings  of  this  version  in  his  critical  apparatus.  From  Mill  the 
citations  of  Marshall  have  found  their  way  into  other  critical  editions; 
— and  this  has  been  done  even  when  they  differ  from  the  Memphitic 
text  and  Latin  interpretation  published  by  Wilkins.  This  has  been 
a  right  procedure ;  for  the  readings  of  Marshall  were  drawn  from 
MSS.,  and  Wilkins  acted  by  no  means  critically  in  the  execution  of 
his  edition. 

David  Wilkins,  the  first  who  published  in  print  the  Memphitic 
New  Testament,  was  by  birth  a  Prussian,  who  became  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1716: 
it  was  (as  stated  in  t^ie  title)  based  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  com- 
pared with  some  in  the  Vatican  and  some  at  Paris.  The  edition 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited;  and  yet  a  few  years  ago  (and 
perhaps  this  may  still  be  the  case)  the  greater  part  by  far  of  the 
copies  were  remaining  in  sheets  in  the  warehouse  of  the  University 
printing  office  at  Oxford;  so  little  attention  had  the  Memphitic 
language  received,  at  least  in  connection  with  Biblical  literature. 

'  See  ai  to  these  paiticnlan,  and  more  of  the  eame  kind,  Hag*8  Einleituogt  §  91 
(p.  357.  seq.  ed.  1847),  and  Marsh's  Notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  p.  587. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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There  were  some  who  castigated  Wilkins's  edition  severely; 
amongst  others  La  Croze  and  Jablonsky,  both  of  whom  ranked 
amongst  the  most  learned  Egyptian  scholars  of  their  day ;  and 
either  of  them  was  apparently  competent  to  have  executed  well  what 
had  been  done  in  so  questionable  a  manner  by  Wilkins. 

The  points  in  which  Wilkins  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  execution 
of  his  edition  were,  the  non-critical  manner  in  which  he  used  his 
MS.  authorities, — combining  often  readings  Arom  different  codices  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  text  which  must  be  incorrect  (these  places 
were  in  &ct  cor^UUe  readings,  sentences  in  which  in  one  part  one  MS« 
had  been  followed,  and  in  we  other  part  another,  so  that  the  members 
did  not  hang  together);  the  omission  of  all  account  of  the  variations 
of  copies,  wnich  if  given  wotdd  have  been  of  great  value ;  the  d&« 
fectiveness  of  the  Latin  version  which  he  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
Egyptian  text,  which  would  often  mislead  those  who  (like  Biblical 
critics  in  general)  are  not  imbued  with  Egyptian  learning.  Besides 
these  defects  there  were,  it  appears,  mistakes  not  a  few  as  to  points 
of  grammatical  propriety. 

But  although  this  edition  of  Wilkins  was  in  every  point  of  view 
unsatisfactory,  the  value  of  the  version  as  a  critical  witness  was  too 
great  to  be  concealed  even  by  such  processes :  its  readings  were  found 
to  coincide  so  generally  with  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  authorities, 
that  all  critics  who  valued  them  were  necessitated  also  to  value  the 
Memphitic  version.  Also  it  seems  that  Egyptian  scholars  highly 
esteemed  the  text  presented  by  the  Bodleian  MSS.  used  by  Wilkins, 
in  spite  of  the  defective  manner  in  which  he  employed  them. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  interest  that  Biblical  scholars  received 
the  announcement  that  Schwartze  had  undertaken  an  edition  based 
on  a  careful  examination  of  MS.  authorities.  The  first  portion  of 
this,  containing  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  appeared  in  1846 ; 
the  other  two  Gospels  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  scholar  had  not  more  extensively 
used  the  MSS.  which  exist  in  different  libraries  as  a  basis  for  hus 
edition :  he  was  only  able  to  employ  those  which  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.      The  following  is  the  list,  as  noted  by  Schwartze. 

P.  L  A  MS.  containing  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
certain  ecclesiastical  lessons.  It  is  a  transcript  made  by  PetrsBus 
in  1662. 

P.  II.  A  MS.  of  the  Sunday  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels,  with 
those  of  ecclesiastical  festivaLs ;  also  a  transcript  made  by  Petrteus. 

P.  III.  A  MS.  of  St.  Mark ;  copied  by  the  same  person. 

P.  IV.  A  similar  transcript  of  St.  Luke. 

P.  y.  A  MS.  of  Petneus,  containing  his  notes  on  passages  in  the 
Memphitic  Gospels. 

Dz.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Diez^  and  which  may  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Schwartze,  in  using  the  aids  with  which 
Berlin  supplied  him,  had  materials  before  him  which  were  neither 
great  in  quantity  nor  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  His  one  other 
source  was  the  printed  edition  of  Wilkins ;  which,  despite  of  all  its 
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fatilts,  presents  readings  found  in  some  of  the   MSS.  which  he 
used. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  record  as  to  what  the  MSS.  were 
from  which  Petrseus  copied;  at  all  events^  as  things  now  are,  his 
transcripts  must  be  taken  as  holding  the  place  of  the  unknown 
archetypes;  and^  small  as  is  the  antiquity  of  existing  Memphitic 
MSS.,  we  must  take  them  as  they  are ;  and  then,  if  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  text  which  they  contain,  we  must  refer  to  the  fact  of 
its  general  agreement  with  what  we  kTuno  to  have  been  current  in 
Egypt  in  the  third  century,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  substantially  void  of 
corruption.  Of  course  we  could  have  wished  to  possess  this  ancient 
version  in  ancient  documents;  but  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have ;  remembering  that  we  possess  no  ancient  MSS.  of  some  ancient 
works :  some  of  Cicero's  (for  instance)  have  only  been  preserved  to 
us  in  a  single  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

By  means  of  these  copies,  and  with  the  aid  of  Wilkins's  printed 
edition,  Schwartze  formed  his  text.  He  was  able  to  avoid  many 
errors  into  which  his  predecessor  had  fallen,  by  making  a  more 
judicious  use  of  his  materials,  and  by  possessing  that  grammatical 
knowledge,  which  would  have  hindered  Wilkins,  if  he  had  had  it, 
from  combining  readings  from  different  MSS.  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  impossible  constructions.  Schwartze  also  gave  the  various 
readings  found  in  the  MSS.  which  he  collated:  these,  however, 
have,  in  general,  more  interest  for  the  Egyptian  scholar  than  for  the 
Biblical  critic ;  because  they  more  often  relate  to  the  form  and  struc^ 
ture  of  sentences,  than  to  readings  which  may  have  existed  in  the 
original  Greek. 

it  will  be  seen  how  far  Schwartze's  work  is  aviulable  for  critics  or 
students  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Egyptian  language,  when 
his  plan  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  his  labour  for  their  benefit  is 
farther  described :  whether  what  he  did  is  sufficient,  and  whether  any 
better  modes  could  be  adopted,  are  questions  for  distinct  considera^ 
tion. 

Schwartze  was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  Wilkins's  Latin  version ; 
many  of  its  errors  were  pointed  out  in  his  preface :  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, wish  to  make  a  new  one ;  partly  because  the  general  texture  of 
that  of  Wilkins  was  sufficiently  correct,  and  partly  because  he 
thought  that  this  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view :  he  therefore  gave  a  collation  of  the  Coptic  versions  with  the 
Greek  text.  He  advisedly  takes  up  the  Coptic  versions  ;  because  in 
this  part  he  does  not  restrict  himself  to  the  Memphitic,  but  he  also 
refers  to  the  Thebaic  fragments  prepared  for  publication  by  Woide, 
and  edited  after  his  death  by  Foid.  TSee  as  to  these  the  next  Chap- 
ter.) The  readings  of  these  he  wishea  to  exhibit  with  more  accuracy 
than  had  been  done  by  Woide  and  Ford,  who  were  (in  his  opinion) 
not  altogether  competent  for  their  task. 

The  manner  in  which  Schwartze  then  instructs  his  readers  in  the 
critical  use  of  the  Memphitic  version  is  this :  —  At  the  foot  of  each 
page  he  subjoins^a  collation  of  its  text  (together  with  that  of  tho 
Thebaic  as  far  as  it  has  been  published  by  Ford)  with  the  Greek 
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Testaments  of  Lachmann  (1842),  and  the^r^^  edition  of  Tischendorf 
(1841).  There  is  also  a  collation  of  the  texts  with  the  Codex 
Ephraemi  (as  published  hj  Tischendorf ),  where  it  is  extant.  In 
this  part  there  are,  also,  frequent  allusions  to  Wilkins's  Latin  version ; 
indeed  Schwartze  seems  to  have  assumed  that  his  readers  would  havo 
that  version  before  them  while  using  his  edition ;  and  in  practical 
experience  it  is  needful  often  to  refer  to  Wilkins  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  reference  of  Schwartze,  and  thus  to  know  precisely  what 
he  states  the  Memphitic  readings  to  be. 

Perspicuity  would  have  been  more  studied  in  this  part  of  the  work 
if  Schwartze  had  given  it  an  independent  character, —  if  he  had  so 
stated  the  comparison  of  the  readings  with  the  Greek  as  to  have 
made  it  needless  to  refer  continually  to  other  books.  Also,  the 
editor  seems  from  time  to  time  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  by  no 
means  likely  that  those  who  examined  his  edition  for  critical  purposes 
would  possess  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Memphitic  tongue, 
even  if  they  should  know  the  letters :  at  least  we  do  not  know  of 
any  critical  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  who  has  been 
skilled  in  this  branch  of  learning.  And  thus  there  often  remains  a 
doubt  whether  this  valuable  version  can  be  cited  as  an  authority  on 
either  side  in  cases  relating  to  tense,  construction,  order  of  substan- 
tives, and  other  points,  as  to  which  the  ancient  Latin  copies  may  be 
freely  and  confidently  used. 

But  letting  these  considerations  have  their  full  weight,  still 
Schwartze's  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels  possesses  for  critical 
objects  a  value  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  Wilkins's :  it  enables 
us  to  correct  former  mistakes,  to  speak  with  confidence  on  points 
previously  doubtful,  and  to  make  such  a  use  of  this  version  as  is 
more  wortiiy  of  its  antiquity  and  internal  character. 

At  the  end  of  his  Preface  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  Schwartze  speaks  of  his  intention  of  going  at  once, 
under  the  auspices  of  tiie  king  of  Prussia,  to  England  and  France 
to  collate  the  Egyptian  MSS.  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  those 
countries.  Hence  it  was  hoped  that  he  wotdd  prepare  the  text  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  still  greater  exacti- 
tude, from  being  thus  aided  by  MSS.  of  greater  antiqjaity  and  value 
than  the  Berlin  transcripts.  These  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated. 
After  his  return  from  his  critical  journey,  he  seems  to  have  done 
somethinff  towards  the  arrangement  of  his  collations  and  the  com- 

Eletion  of  his  Coptic  Grammar  for  the  press  (published  since):  but 
e  was  hindered  by  death  from  giving  to  the  public  any  more  of  the 
results  of  his  labours. 

In  tiie  early  part  of  1852  it  was  announced  that  the  work  would 
be  continued  by  Dr.  Paul  Boetticher  of  Halle.  It  was  then  sup- 
posed that  by  the  aid  of  Schwartze*s  papers  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  might  be  edited  on  a  plan  which  would  be  at 
least  as  convenient  to  Biblical  scholars  as  that  followed  by  Schwartze. 
This  hope,  however,  was  frustrated ;  for  when  Boetticher's  edition 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  appeared,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
Memphitic  text,  and  nothing  else,  except  a  few  various  readings  at 
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ihe  foot  of  some  of  the  pages.  In  a  most  brief  and  meagre  preface 
{twenty-one  lines  only)  Boetticher  tells  his  readers  that  Schwartze 
left  nothing  behind  at  his  death  which  was  available  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  Memphitic  New  Testament^  except  a  collation  of 
two  MSS.  in  this  country,  one  of  which  he  calls  Curetonianusy  the 
other  Tattatnianus  (but  without  mentioning  where  they  are  deposited, 
or  giving  a  description  by  which  they  could  be  identified).  Boet- 
ticher then  says  that  he  Used  this  collation,  and  one  which  had  been 
made  (by  himself  or  another  we  are  not  informed)  of  two  Parisian 
MSS.,  which,  as  to  place  of  deposit,  mark,  or  number,  are  equally 
undescribed. 

Boetticher  then  states  his  reason  for  not  giving  a  collation  of  the 
Memphitic  with  the  Greek  Text.  ^'  I  have  in  this  place  abstained 
from  a  verbal  comparison  with  the  Greek,  since  I  am  soon  going  to 
publish  my  own  book,  edited  on  the  authority  of  the  oriental  ver- 
sions.** For  this,  then,  must  critical  students  wait  before  they  can 
employ  Boetticher's  labours  with  even  the  same  degree  of  exactitude 
and  facility  with  which  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  have  since  been 
published  by  the  same  editor. 

Thus  there  ia  much  which  still  remains  to  be  done,  even  after  all 
that  was  accomplished  by  Schwartze,  before  this  version  will  be  avail- 
able in  a  toholly  satisfactory  state.     We  want — 

1st.  An  accurate  list  and  description  of  the  Memphitic  MSS.,  so 
as  to  know  which  of  them  are  worthy,  on  the  grounds  of  antiquity 
or  internal  character,  of  a  collation  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Berlin 
MSS.  made  by  Schwartze. 

2nd.  An  edition,  containing  the  various  readings  of  these  MSS. 
subjoined  to  a  careftdly  edited  text,  together  with  references  to 
Greek  MSS*,  as  supporting  the  readings  of  the  Memphitic  version. 
Until  these  points  have  been  attained,  critics  will  not  be  able  to 
make  full  use  of  this  version  in  such  a  manner  as  its  importance 
deserves,  as  being  a  witness  of  the  highest  order  to  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  found  in  the  most  ancient  documents. 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  there  is  vjaj  proof  of  the  identity  of 
this  Memphitic  version  with  any  that  was  in  use  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century.  On  this  point  little  can  be  said  beyond  pointing  to 
the  general  fact  that  the  character  of  the  version  itself  connects  it 
with  the  text  current  in  that  age ;  and  that  it  is  wholly  gratuitous 
to  assume  that  what  we  now  have  has  been  substituted  for  the  version 
of  the  days  of  Antonius  and  Palladius. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this  jdaoe  a  magnificent  edition 
of  the  Memphitic  New  Testament  published  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  (or  the  use  of  the  Coptic  churches. 
This  ^ition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo, 
who  did  not  follow  the  text  of  Wilkins,  but  employed  MS.  autiio- 
rities  for  himself.  The  Gospels  of  this  edition  appeared  in  1848,  and 
the  rest  of  the  volume  subsequentiy.  By  the  side  of  the  Memphitic 
text,  there  is  a  column  in  Arabic,  in  order  that  whcLt  is  read  eccle- 
siastically may  not  be  whdly  unintelligible  to  those  who  read.     An 
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account  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Mr.  Lieder  would  be  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  readings  from  the  Memphitic 
were  given  by  Mill  on  the  authority  of  MarshalL  Subsequent  editors 
have  employed  these,  together  with  the  far  greater  stock  of  materials 
obtained  from  Wilkins.  Bengel  inserted  others  in  his  Apparatus 
Criticus,  which  he  had  received  on  the  very  competent  authority  of 
La  Croze.  The  labours  of  Schwartze  have  been  as  yet  but  little 
employed  by  editors,  and  those  of  Boetticher  not  at  alL 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  may  possess  full  materials  for 
investigating  the  origin  of  this  version  in  all  its  parts ;  for  with  regard 
to  these  ancient  translations  in  general,  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  all  was  executed  at  the  same  time,  or  whether  the  version 
was  a  gradual  accretion  of  parts.  As  to  the  Memphitic  in  particular, 
we  should  be  glad  if  we  had  full  data  for  drawing  a  certain  conclu- 
sion whether  the  Apocalypse  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  rest  of 
the  version :  this  may  perhaps  be  doubted  on  the  internal  ground  of 
some  of  its  readings  (at  least  as  they  have  been  edited  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Wilkins),  and  also  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
influence  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  Apocalypse  from  ecclesiastical  use  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  the 
Memphitic  version  was  executed.^ 

Miinter,  Hug,  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  text  of 
the  version,  so  as  to  discriminate  between  its  different  parts,  and  to 
show  their  various  affinities  with  particular  Greek  codices.  In  this 
they  have  not  been  very  successful ;  partly  from  their  having  been 
too  much  influenced  by  theories  of  classification,  to  which  they  tried 
to  reduce  all  documents.  In  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Memphitic  text  of  the  Gospels  presents  a  general  f^reement  with 
the  Alexandrian  Greek  MSS.,  — that  it  is  very  free  from  the  accre- 
tions which  were  introduced  in  early  times  by  copyists,  and  tlie 
amplifications  from  parallel  passages.  In  the  Epistles  the  Memplutic 
text  commonly  agrees  with  some  of  the  ancient  MSS. ;  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  can  there  be  considered  so  Alexandrian  as  are 
the  Gospels.  Even  in  the  state  in  which  we  have  the  text  at 
present  we  can  use  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  Latin  Vulgate 
could  be  employed  before  there  had  been  any  critical  examination  of 
MSS. 

From  its  general  agreement  with  the  other  ancient  authorities,  this 
version  was  charged  with  Latinizing  at  the  time  when  all  the  do- 
cuments of  the  older  character  were  considered  obnoxious  to  this 
accusation.  Had  it  been  more  carefully  examined  even  then,  it  might 
have  aided  in  freeing  other  documents  as  well  as  itself  from  this 
sweeping  charge ;  for  it  would  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  class 
of  readings  throughout  the  New  Testament  which  differ  alike  from 
the  conunon  Greek  text  and  from  the  Latin. 

'  Some  Memphitic  MSS.  which  contain  the  rest  of  the  N.  Test,  do  omit  the  Apoca- 
lypse. See  Simon,  **  Hietoire  Critique  dee  Versions  da  Nouvean  Testament."  ch.  xvi. 
p.  191.    It  mnj,  however,  be  said  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  Greek  MSS. 
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CHAR  XXIX, 

THE   THEBAIC  YEBSIOK. 

Arabic  writers  have  divided  the  lanraa^e  spoken  by  the  aboriginal 
people  of  Egypt  into  three  dialects ;  the  Upper  Egyptian^  which  they 

term  ^<Ju<uo  Sahidi,  from  Ju««0  Sa-hid,  their  name  for  that  region ;  the 

lower  ""Egyptian  or  ^c^^  Bahiri,  language  of  the  coast;  and  that 

which  has  been  termed  ^c,y^J^  Bashmuri^  the  precise  location  of 

which  has  been  a  subject  for  discussion.  The  Bahiri,  indeed,  be- 
longs in  fact  but  little  to  the  sea-^oeut ;  and  its  proyince  was  pro- 
bably the  interior  of  the  country  round  the  ancient  Memphis. 

When  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  Egyptian  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  in  another  dialect  besides  uiat  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
Arabian  term  Sahidie  was  adopted  to  denote  it ;  although  (as  has 
been  already  intimated)  Copto-Thebaic  or  Thebaic  was  a  far  more 
suitable  name.  No  apology  is  needed  for  now  casting  aside  a  term 
as  incongruous  as  it  would  be  to  apply  the  name  of  French  to  the 
speech  of  the  ancient  Grauls,  and  for  reyerting '  to  the  proper  and 
suitable  designation  of  Thebaic  Those  who  introduced  the  name 
Sahidie  ought  in  oonsiBtency  to  haye  called  the  Copto-Memphitic 
Bahiric, 

The  first  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  Thebaic  yersion  was 
Woide,  who  communicated  readings  which  he  had  collected  from 
MSS.  to  Cramer,  by  whom  they  were  published  in  1779.  The  first 
who  edited  any  part  of  the  text  of  this  yersion  was  Mingarelli  in  his 
account  of  the  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  Nanian  Library ',  in  which  he 
not  only  described  the  MSS.,  but  edited  their  text  with  annotations. 
The  portions  of  the  New  Testament  contuned  in  this  work  are 
Matt.  xyiiL  27 — ^xxi.  15,  and  John  ix.  17 — ^xiiL  1.'  The  material  on 
which  these  portions  were  written  is  yellum ;  and  on  pakeographic 
grounds  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  they  belong  to  a  period  not 
later  than  the  sixth  century. 

In  1789,  Giorgi  published  at  Rome  the  Grreek  and  Thebaic  frag- 
ment of  St.  John  described  aboye  amongst  the  uncial  Greek  codices, 
(p.  180.)  *  In  this  the  Thebaic  text  contains  yi  21 — 58.,  yer.  68 — 
yiii.  23.  The  probable  date  of  this  MS.  is  the  fifth  century,  though 
the  editor  claimed  for  it  a  higher  antiquity  by  a  whole  age. 

Miinter,  who  in  1787  had  published  a  fra^ent  of  Daniel  in  this 

*  Copto>Thebaic  Is  the  luune  applied  bj  Giorgi  to  the  portion  of  this  Tersion  pnbliahed 
bjhimin  1789. 

'  JSgyptiomm  Codicam  reliquis,  Venetiis  in  Bibliotheca  Naniana  asBenratcc  Bononln^ 
1785.  (FaBdcolns  L  Fascicoliis  alter.  The  third  part  was  commenced  five  jears  after- 
wards';  but  it  was  never  completed.) 

*  These  portions  have  been  sometimes  misstated:  but  this  is  the  correct  notation. 
See  Mingarelli,  viL — Ix. 

*  Fraf^entom  Evangelii  S.  .Johannis  Graoo-Copto-Thebaicum  SsbcuU  nr.  etc.  ex 
Yelitemo  Mnseo  Borgiano  nnnc  prodeont  .  .  .  Opera  et  studio  F.  Angnstini  Georgii, 
eremitM  Angnstiniani    Bomse,  1789. 
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yersion  ntKome,  edited  in  1789  some  portions  of  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  together  with  readings  which  he  had  gathered  from  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  out  of  MSS.  in  the  Borgian  Library, 
then  at  Velitri' :  in  the  introduction  he  gives  more  information  than 
could  have  been  then  easily  obtained  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  the 
version  itself* 

Mingarelli,  in  1790^  commenced  a  third  part  of  his  account  of  the 
Nanian  MSS.,  the  owner  of  that  library  having  procured  additions 
from  Egypt,  In  this  he  printed  the  following  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  Mark  xi  29 — ^xv.  22.,  from  a  very  ancient  vellum  MS., 
in  which  however  a  more  recent  hand  had  introduced  other  readings, 
such  apparently  as  were  current  at  a  later  age.^ 

Woide,  meanwhile,  was  busily  endeavouring  to  procure  fragments 
of  the  Thebaic  version  for  the  purpose  of  editing  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament ;  a  prospectus  of  which  was  issued  in  1778.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  object  was  frustrated  by  his  death.  And 
then,  after  some  delay.  Ford  undertook  the  charge  of  the  multifarious 
contents  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinwt^  which  appeared 
at  Oxford  in  1799.  In  this  all  Woide's  fragments  of  the  Thebaic 
version  appeared  with  a  Latin  translation ;  but  though  Woide  had 
inserted  the  portions  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  from  Mingarelli's 
first  Fasciculus,  Ford  entirely  passed  by  all  that  had  been  given 
by  Giorgi,  by  Miinter,  and  afterwards  by  Mingarelli.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  he  rightly  apprehended  what  these  scholars  had 
communicated  to  the  literary  commonwealth ;  also  he  might  have 
enlarged  his  collection  of  fragments  by  noticing  what  were  mentioned 
by  Miinter,  as  contained  in  the  Borgian  collection,  of  which  he  had 
made  transcripts. 

This  edition  of  Ford'  is  the  only  one  which  has  ever  appeared 
of  fragments  throughout  the  New  Testament;  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  found  in  some  form  or  other.     How  mudi  it  might  be 

*  M.  Frederic!  Miinteri  ....  Commcntatio  do  indole  versionis  Nori  Testamenti 
SahidicaB.  Adcedunt  Fn&gmenta  Epistolorum  Pattlli  ad  Timotbeam  ex  Mcmbranis 
Sahidicis  Musei  Borgiani  Velitria.     Hafiiim.  1789. 

'  The  third  part  of  MingarelU*8  work  seems  to  have  been  little  circulated :  he  died 
leaving  it  unfinished,  and  the  copies  which  were  sold  were  issued  as  far  as  it  was  printed 
in  his  life  —  without  any  termination  being  given  to  the  last  sentence.  A  leaf  is  added, 
headed  Lectori  Monitum^  giving  the  information  that  after  the  death  of  Mingarelli  no 
papers  of  his  were  found  relating  to  the  work;  and  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  the 
Egyptian  fragments  which  the  Cavalicrc  Nani  had  sent  him  from  Venice  to  be  edited  and 
described,  were  not  to  be  found,  and  could  not  be  recovered. 

This  third  part  of  Mingarelli's  work,  scarce  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  important  as  containing 
this  portion  of  St,  Mark ;  the  other  Thebaic  fragments,  so  far  as  they  have  been  described 
and  edited,  being  veiy  defective  in  that  Gospel:  and  as  the  fragments  were  not*  returned 
to  Nani  (their  value  not  having  been  known  apparently  by  those  into  whose  hands  Min- 
garelli's effects  fell),  this  unfinished  third  part  is  probably  the  only  place  in  which  this 
portion  of  text  can  be  found.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  little  known  that  it  has  been 
utterly  neglected  hitherto  by  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  N.  Test.  In  *'  Introductions  " 
this  portion  seems  to  be  equally  unnoticed,  even  when  ligts  of  the  Thebaic  fragments  are 
given. 

'  How  long  it  was  before  Biblical  scholars  in  foreign  countries  made  any  use  of  Woide 
and  Ford's  edition  ma^  be  seen  from  the  following  stjitement  of  Eichhom  relative  to 
Woide's  edition,  made  m  1827 : — '*  Man  erwarteto  die  VoUendung  von  D.  Ford;  ste  i$t 
aber  mcht  erachienen,^  Einleitnng,  v.  IS.  foot-note. 
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amplified  from  unpublished  BourceB  is  shown  by  Zoega's  Catalogue 
of  the  Borgian  Egyptian  MSS.  published  in  1810.  The  materials 
have  been  long  pointed  out^  but  no  one  has  come  forward  to  use 
them  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  shattered  monument  of  early 
Egyptian  Christianity.  Schwartze  severely  criticised  both  Woide 
and  Ford^  for  what  he  considered  to  be  want  of  editorial  com- 
petency. 

The  first  who  made  a  critical  use  of  this  version  was  Griesbach, 
who  drew  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  readings  which  Cramer 
had  received  from  Woide,  and  from  those  published  by  Milnter, 
and  Giorgi's  fragment.  He  appears  not  to  have  even  seen  the 
Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.^  In  the  nse  of  this  version, 
Griesbach's  references  have  mostly  been  followed  by  others ;  although 
much  more  might  have  been  done  through  Ford's  edition.  Schwartze, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  has  compared  the  Thebaic 
text  also  with  the  Greek,  wherever  it  is  given  by  Woide  and  Ford, 
but  he  too  has  passed  by  unnoticed  the  portion  of  St.  Mark  edited 
by  MingarellL  • 

This  version  is  wholly  independent  of  the  Memphitic ;  its  readings 
belong  more  to  the  class  (or  sub-class)  which  Griesbach  would  have 
called  western  ;  u  e.  it  abounds  with  readings  in  which  there  is  some 
amplification  or  other  feature  reBcmbling  the  old  Latin  in  many 
respects.  In  such  points  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  resemblance  to 
readings  found  in  Origen.  In  many  parts  this  version  would  rather 
coincide  with  Griesbach's  Alexandrian  family. 

Readings  have  been  pointed  out  in  wluch  the  Memphitic  and 
Thebaic  agree,  as  though  an  affinity  between  them  could  be  thus 
established;  but  examination  shows  that  such  coincidences  of 
reading  rather  belong  to  what  both  have  in  common  with  other 
ancient  authorities,  than  to  any  peculiarity  of  these  versions. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  judgment  with  regard  to  these  two  versions 
which  is  the  more  important ;  if  the  Memphitic  exhibits  the  reacUngs 
of  a  purer  text  current  at  Alexandria,  and  if  it  is  nearer  to  the 
genuine  copies  of  the  Greek,  still  the  Thebaic  contains  what  is  far 
freer  from  all  suspicion  of  having  received  any  critical  emendation 
or  recension ;  and  thus  its  testimony  is  worth  much  in  the  places 
where  it  does  accord  precisely  with  other  good  authorities.  And  in 
much  of  this  version  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  possess  it  in 
its  ancient  form ;  for  the  MSS.  edited  by  Giorgi  and  Mingarelli,  and 
some  of  the  fragments  used  by  Woide,  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 

The  age  of  the  Egyptian  versions  in  relation  to  each  other  has 
been  discussed,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialects  in  which 
thev  are  found,  by  those  scholars  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
dialects  themselves.  Miinter  and  Woide  considered  that  the  Thebaic 
belonged  to  the  second  century.  This  opinion  seems  in  part  to  depend 
on  two  things,  (i.)  the  antiquity  o{  a  book  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  con- 
taining the  doctrinal  statements  of  some  of  the  early  heretics ;  and 
(ii.)  whether  this  version  is  quoted  in  it  or  not* 

'  He  could  haye  ayailed  himself  of  this  in  his  namd  volnme;  the  fitst  had  been  pre- 
Tiouslj  puUidied. 
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It  may  seem  preBumptuous  for  any  one  devoid  of  Egyptian  learning 
to  give  a  judgment  on  such  points ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that^  as  far  as  external  facts  and  the  information  of  those  who  appear 
competent  can  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion,  the  Thebaic  version  pos- 
sesses claims  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Memphitic.  This  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  a  version  in  the  speech  of  Upper  Egypt  having 
been  needful  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  the  case  in  the  region 
that  was  more  Hellenized.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Thebaic 
abounds  in  Greek  words  far  more  than  does  the  Memphitic;  and 
this  is  used  as  an  argument  that  the  latter  was  not  formed  until  the 
Egyptians  had  begun  to  purify  their  language  from  a  larffe  portion 
of  the  foreign  admixture*  It  might  also  have  been  added  that  the 
Greek  words  in  the  Thebaic  are  often  changed  into  a  somewhat  bar- 
barous form ;  and  that  the  habitual  introduction  of  an  aspirate  before 
an  initial  vowel  gives  it  an  aspect  of  illiterateness.  I  believe  that  the 
Thebaic  was  an  unpolished  dialect, —  that  the  version  made  into  that 
speech  was  suited  to  the  need  of  the  common  people  of  Upper  Egypt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century ^ —  that  the  MSS.  on  which  it 
was  based  were  such  as  were  current  in  districts  removed  irom  Alex- 
andria,—  and  that  when  a  version  in  the  Lower  Egyptian  was 
needed,  it  was  executed  independently  and  with  a  greater  attempt 
at  linguistic  propriety; — that  thus  the  Thebaic  fell  into  disuse, 
amongst  all  the  educated  people  at  least,  —  and  that  thus  the  Mem- 
phitic superseded  it,  and  alone  survived  for  ecclesiastical  use.  These 
opinions  will  of  course  be  modified  by  any  ascertained  facts  which 
will  bear  on  the  question ;  and  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  can 
only  be  undertaken  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  language 
instead  of  using  the  versions  for  purposes  purely  critical,  and  that 
through  the  investigations,  &c.  of  others. 

Anothek  Egyptian  Version.  —  Miinter  and  Giorgi  both  of 
them  noticed  amongst  the  Borgian  MSS.  some  fragments  of  the 
New  Testament  which  differed  as  to  dialect  alike  from  the  Thebaic 
and  Memphitic ;  and  both  these  scholars  published  them  indepen- 
dently in  the  same  year  (1789).  To  what  district  of  Egypt  should 
this  version  be  assigned,  and  how  it  should  be  designated,  became  the 
points  of  discussion.     As  the  third  Egyptian  dialect  was  said  to  be 

the  ^jry^^.  Bashmuriy  the  name  Bashmuric  was  soon  applied  to  this 
version,  which  was  assumed  to  belong  to  it.  In  this  name  there 
was  probably  no  such  great  incongruity  as  was  involved  in  Sa-- 
hidic;  for  it  seems  as  if  the  Arabic  term  had  an  Egyptian  origin, 
IIc^LJUtOTp  regio  cincta.^ 

Other  portions  in  the  same  dialect  were  afterwards  published  from 
the  same  library  (also  independently)  by  Zoega  and  Engelbreth. 
The  latter  critically  examined  the  passages,  and  placed  the  text  of 
the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  the  same  pages  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.^ 

'  Engelbreth,  p.  xiL 

*  Fragmenta  Basmurico-Coptica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  qufe  in  Mmeo  Boiigiano 
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Giorgi  considered  that  the  Ammonian  Oasia  was  the  district  to 
which  this  version  should  be  assigned ;  and  to  this  Miinter  assented, 
calling  the  fragments  Ammonian.  Quatremere  and  Zoega  afterwards 
fully  showed  tJbat  Bashmur  was  the  district  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  to  the  east.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  this  version  to  that 
region  is,  that  it  has  a  much  stronger  affinity^  as  to  language,  to  the 
Thebaic  than  to  the  Memphitic  But  it  is  questioned  whether  we 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  calling  this  version  Bashmuric  at  all ;  and 
if  not,  we  know  nothing  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  used :  also, 
Egyptian  scholars  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed  whether  this  is  or  not 
a  distinct  dialect^  and  whether  it  ought  on  such  grounds  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  Thebaic :  the  principal  differences  seem  to  be  those 
of  orthography,  such  as  might  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  pecu- 
liarities of  local  pronunciation  having  been  followed. 

A  more  important  question  here  is  the  critical  value  of  these 
fragments:  this  may  be  soon  settled.  They  follow  the  Thebaic 
version  so  precisely,  step  by  step,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  this  translation  was  moulded  from  it :  when  what  we  have  in 
the  MSS.  departs  from  the  same  sense  and  meaning  as  the  Thebaic^ 
it  is  only  by  obvious  error.  Thus  it  possesses  no  independent  value ; 
it  does,  however,  supply  critical  evidence  in  a  small  portion^  which 
in  the  Thebaic  is  not  extant. 

The  manner  in  which  this  version  follows  the  Thebaic  is  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  the  antiquity  and  early  use  of  the  latter. 
Perhaps  when  the  Memphitic  was  executed  as  a  more  polished 
version  from  the  Greek,  this  was  formed  from  the  Thebaic  by 
moulding  it  into  the  colloquial  mode  of  speech  of  some  region. 


CHAP.  XXX 

THE   GOTHIC  VEBSIOK. 


About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurellus  the  Goths^  who  had 
previously  been  a  northern  people,  migrated  in  large  bodies  towards 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  After  a  time  thev  occupied 
Dacia  and  much  of  the  neighbouring  couutry.  From  their  differing 
localities  they  acquired  the  names  of  Yisi-  and  Ostro-Goths,  or 
Western  and  Eastern.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inroads  of  the  Huns 
caused  the  Yisi-Goths  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Yalens,  about  the  year  A.D.  377,  and  that  he  allowed  them  to  occupy 
the  province  of  Moesia.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  them 
had  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  a.  b.  355.  And 
thus  the  transactions  in  the  time  of  Yalens  were  only  a  repetition  of 
the  kind  of  immigration  that  had  previously  taken  place  into  the 

Velitrifl  aSBervantiir,  cnm  reliqois  Terdonibas  ^SCgyptitB  contalit,  Latino  vertit,  nee  non 
cridcis  et  philologick  adnotatiombas  illasCniTit  W.  F.  Sngelbreth.    Haynue.  1811. 
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district  of  Moesia^  whence  they  acquired  the  name  of  Moeso-Goths, 
and  their  tongue  has  been  termed  Moeso-Gothic,  as  though  it  were 
some  particular  dialect  of  the  tongue,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case. 

The  diffusion  of  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century 
was  not  confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  Koman  Empire  properly 
speaking ;  and  thus  at  that  time  there  were  converts  from  amongst 
the  Goths.  Their  first  bishop  was  named  Theophilus,  who  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  and  subscribed  the  creed  there  drawn 
up  * ;  he  was  succeeded  by  a  remarkable  man,  Ulphilas,  the  Gothic 
translator  of  the  Scriptures. 

Ulphilas  was  bom  a.d.  318 :  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappado- 
cian  by  birth  and  ancestry ;  but  amongst  the  Goths  he  lived  and 
laboured.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of  the  Goths,  a.d. 
348.  Arianism  was  at  that  time  dominant  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Constantius,  and  to  the  Arian  confession  Ulphilas  subscribea,  re- 
jecting the  orthodox  creed  of  Nice.  The  Godis  in  general  adopted 
Arianism ;  and  this  was  long  in  the  West  the  form  of  belief  which 
they  professed.  To  Ulphilas  the  Goths  were  indebted  for  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures ;  and  though,  in  general,  there  was  but  little 
opportunity  for  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  to  appear  (as  they  were 
more  based  on  the  supposed  interpretation  than  on  the  mere  form  of 
passages),  yet  one  place  has  been  pointed  out  where  the  bias  of  the 
translator's  mind  may  be  noticed.^ 

In  the  year  388  Ulphilas  visited  Constantinople  to  defend  the 
belief  which  he  had  adopted ;  and  whilst  there  he  closed  his  career.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  Goths,  farther 
than  to  notice,  that  the  Eastern  Goths  in  the  following  century, 
moving  to  the  south-west,  took  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  Odoacer, 
the  subverter  of  the  imperial  title  in  the  West ;  and  that  the  Western 
Goths  occupying  Spain  bore  rule  in  that  country  till  the  Moorish 
invasion  in  the  eighth  century.  Amongst  all  of  these  peoples  and 
countries  there  are  traces  that  the  version  of  Ulphilas  was  used  and 
known.  It  was  thus  for  a  considerable  time  the  translation  circulated 
and  used  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Europe. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Goths  at  Constantinople  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Arcadius  had  their  own  church,  in  which  their  own 
language  was  used :  this  was  after  a  portion  of  them  had  renounced 
their  Arian  heresy ;  so  that  they  were  protected  and  encouraged  by 
John  Chrysostom :  indeed  his  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  Goths 

'  HiB  subscription  stands  Theophiltu  Gothorum  metropdis,  and  ThecjMiu  Botphoritanu*, 
'  "  Unus  tantummodo  locus  est,  a  CastilHonaeo  jam  indicatosi  ex  quo  interpretis  nostii 
Arianismus  perspicue  cognoscitur;  Philipp.  enim  11.  6.  legttur,  tn  xristctu  isstk  saei  in. 
gu\xKkaunein  visauda  ni  wdva  rahnida  viaan  oaleiko  oicIhx.  ....  Castillionaeus  in 
epimetro  epistolo)  ad  Fhilippenses  addito  p.  68.  sqq.  prsclare  do  eo  disseruit  eumqne 
exhibere  argumentum,  interpretem  Gothicum  qui  similitudinem  pro  sequalicate  posuerit 
Arian ismi  placitum  in  toxtom  iutulisse  docnit*'  Gabelentz  and  Ixtebe's  Ulphilas,  Pro- 
legomena XV. 

»  Waltz,  **Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Lcbre  des  Ulphlla,*' Hannover,  1840.  Waita 
brought  many  particulars  to  light  respecting  Ulphilas,  from  an  acoonnt  of  htm  which  was 
found  written  in  the  mof^  of  a  M&  at  F^s.  (BibUoth^que  Imp^ale,  Sv^fUemenf 
Latin  No.  594.) 
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form  an  interesting  episode  in  the  stormy  annals  of  his  occupancy  of 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.  By  these  Goths,  no  doubt, 
as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  Danube  or  in  the  West,  was  this 
same  version  used.     (See  Theodoret,  Hist  Ecc.  t.  30.) 

The  version  appears  to  have  been  first  known  in  modern  times 
from  the  mention  made  by  Antony  Morillon,  secretary  to  Antony 
Pcrrenot  (better  known  as  Cardinal  de  Granvelle),  of  a  MS.  which 
he  observed  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Kuhr 
in  Westphalia.  He  copied  from  it  the  Lord's  prayer  and  some  other 
parts,  which  were  afterwards  published.  Soon  after  thia  Arnold 
Mercator  transcribed  a  few  other  verses  from  the  same  MS.  It  was 
thus  that  the  existence  of  such  a  version  was  known  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1648,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  the 
Swedes  took  Prague,  and  amongst  the  spoils  Count  Koni^mark  sent 
to  Stockholm  the  Codex  Argenteus^  a  Gothic  copy  of  the  Gospels,  on 

{>urple  vellum,  and  written  in  letters  of  silver,  though  now  disco- 
cured  by  aga 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  MS.  that  Morillon  saw 
at  Werden ;  and  it  has  often  been  said  that  it  was  sent  from  that 
place  to  Prague  for  safety  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  That  the 
MS.  taken  by  the  Swedes  had  been  in  Prague  half  a  century  before 
seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  clear.  For  Bichard  Streinius,  who 
died  in  1601,  mentions  it*  It  has  been  denied  that  this  is  the  copy 
from  which  Morillon  made  his  extracts,  on  the  ground  that  he  used 
contractions  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Codex  Argenteus ;  others, 
however,  consider  the  identity  of  the  Werden  copy  and  that  taken 
to  Stockholm  to  be  absolutely  certain.^  And  if  they  are  identical, 
the  history  of  the  MS.  cannot  be  certainly  traced  any  farther ;  though 
some  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  copy  written  for  a  Gothic  king  in 
the  sixth  century.  But  all  such  conjectures  are  uncertain ;  though 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  belongs  to  that  age.' 

After  the  abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  this  MS.  dis- 
appeared from  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm ;  and  it  was  found  to 
be  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  possession  of  her  librarian  Isaac  Yossius. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  took  it  away  dishonestly,  which  is  not 
likely ;  or  it  has  been  thought  that  Christina  gave  it  to  him,  which 
is  more  probable :  it  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  queen  or  to  her  librarian.  At  all  events  in  1655 
Yossius  had  the  book,  and  while  it  was  in  his  hands  a  transcript  of 
it  was  made  by  a  person  called  Derrer.  In  1662  Puffendorf  found 
the  codex  in  the  possession^  of  Yossius,  and  through  the  information 
thus  ^iven  to  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gs^ie,  it  was  repur- 
chased for  Sweden  by  that  nobleman  at  the  price  of  400  (some  say 

*  See  Gabelentz  and  lioebe's  edition,  Proleg.  p.  xxz.  zxxL  /ootwte, 

'  Gab.  and  Loebe,  p.  ziL  footmoie, 

■  There  aeemf  to  be  tome  traditionary  account  of  a  MS.  in  Gothic  letters  on  purple 
▼eUam  having  been  abstracted  from  Naples  by  some  Englishman;  and  it  has  been  thooght 
that  in  his  return  homeward  through  Germany  he  may  luive  died  at  the  Abbey  of  Werden, 
and  that  thus  the  MS.  remained  there  for  centuries. 
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600)  rix-dollars.'  It  was  then  placed  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  tJpsaly  where  it  still  remains  in  the  splendid  binding  in  which  De 
la  Gardie  caused  it  to  be  put. 

Yossius  had  preyiously  placed  the  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Junius  his 
uncle  for  publication ;  and  in  1665  the  text  of  the  Gothic  Gospels, 
so  far  as  contained  in  this  MS.,  was  edited  at  Dort  under  his  care; 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  edited  by  Thomas 
MarshalL^  This  edition  was  in  Gt>thic  characters  cast  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  for  it  Junius  employed  the  transcript  made  by  Derrer. 

In  1671,  after  the  codex  had  returned  to  Sweden,  Stiemhielm 
published  an  edition  in  Soman  characters ;  this  was  accompanied  by 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  German,  and  Latin  versions.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury Benzel  made  preparations  for  a  new  edition,  which  was  executed 
after  his  death  by  Edward  Lye  in  1750. 

Thus  far  the  Gothic  Gospels  alone  were  known,  and  that  only 
from  the  Codex  Argenteus.  This  MS.  when  found  consisted  of  188 
leaves,  in  quarto  size :  not  only  was  the  text  in  silver  letters,  but 
the  beginnings  of  the  sections  were  in  sold.  In  numy  parts  the  book 
was  defective :  it  seems  that  when  entire  it  would  have  consisted  of 
320  leaves. 

The  letters  are  remarkably  regular ;  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
shape  seems  almost  to  be  beyond  what  could  be  produced  by  the 
hand  of  a  copyist.  Each  letter  appears  to  be  deeply  traced  into  the 
vellum,  in  which  there  is  quite  a  furrow.  Hence  it  was  discussed 
whether  the  codex  was  really  written  by  the  hand,  and  whether  the 
gold  and  silver  had  not  been  laid  on  with  hot  irons  each  of  them  of 
the  shape  of  the  respective  letters,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  book- 
binder now  letters  a  book.  This  would  have  been  an  anticipation  of 
the  invention  of  printing.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  each 
letter  was  formed  by  the  hand ;  heated  irons  would  have  caused  the 
thin  vellum  to  shrink,  and  would  have  impaired  the  flatness  of  the 
leaves.  And  though  the  letters  are  deeply  furrowed,  it  is  the  same 
in  other  MSS.>  in  which  this  is  known  to  arise  from  the  sharpness 
of  the  style.  Perhaps  in  this  codex  each  letter  was  firmly  traced 
with  the  style,  carrying  with  it  some  adhesive  substance,  and  then 
the  silver  was  painted  or  laid  on  the  groove  so  prepared. 

The  following  engraving  exhibits  a  facsimile  of  the  characters  of  the 
Codex  Argenteus.  This  specimen  was  drawn  from  the  MS.  itself  for 
Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clark,  formerly  of  Cambridge :  it  is  not  strictly 
a,  facsimile y  as  even  the  division  of  the  lines  is  not  observed.  The 
passage  is  Luke  xviii.  17.,  and  it  is  thus  given  in  the  Gothic  ex- 

*  See  Gabel.  and  Loebe,  p.  xxxi,  footnotCj  where  both  tliese  statements  are  given,  and 
an  endeavour  is  made  to  reconcile  them  by  supposing  that  in  the  one  case  600  Swedish 
imperial  dollars  are  meant,  and  in  the  other  400  Swedish  imperial  bank;  both  of  which 
(it  is  stated)  amount  to  the  same  sum,  200  Prussian  thalers,  t.  e.  about  thirty  pomtds 
of  our  money;  a  sum  so  disproportionately  little,  that  it  suggests  some  mistake  in 
the  statement  of  the  amount.  Uppstrom,  however,  says  (Pttef.  p.  iii.)  "  400  thsleris 
imperialibus  argenteis  Suocicis,"  adding  in  a  footnote,  **  Heec  summa  non,  nt  affinnant 
Gabelentz  et  I^ebe,  pag.  xxzi  ducentos,  sed  potius  sexcentos  fere  thaleros  Grermanici 
seris  SBquiparat.** 

'  Some  copies  bear  the  date  1684. 
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pressed  in  Boman  letters  S  and  divided  as  the  lines  stand  in  the  MS. 
itselC 


'* Amen  qiba  izvis.  saei 

ni  andnimi)?  ]nnaangardja  gu]?8 
sre  barn,  ni  qimi)?  in  izai : " 

(The  first  of  these  lines  is  written  in  gold  letters.) 


AHSN   OO'^A   DZVBS.  SA6II    Nil 

In  IZAii: 

The  probable  age  of  this  MS.  has  been  already  intimated :  some 
have  suggested  that  it  was  the  original  of  Ulphilas  himself;  but  it  is 
evidently  rather  the  work  of  an  artist  than  of  one  making  a  trans- 
lation for  practical  purposes.  But  that  it  could  not  be  the  original 
MS.  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  some  various  readings  in  the 
margin ;  and  these  coidd  not  have  been  formed  until  the  version  had 
been  for  some  time  in  circulation.  Italy  was  probably  the  country 
in  which  it  was  executed :  the  mode  of  ornament,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Eusebian  canons  in  a  kind  of  architectural  design  with 
Ramanesque  pillars  and  arches,  are  just  the  same  as  we  find  in  the 
Latin  Codex  Brixianus  (see  above,  p.  238.) :  both  probably  belong 
to  Upper  Italy  during  the  Gothic  sovereignty. 

In  the  last  century  an  opinion  was  advanced  by  La  Croze,  Wet* 
stein,  and  others,  and  it  was  at  one  time  defended  by  Michaelis,  that 
the  language  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  is  not  Gothic  but  Frankish. 
This  theory  was  combated  on  linguistic  and  other  grounds ;  and  the 
discovery  of  Ostro-Gothic  documents  in  Italy  has  set  the  question 
entirely  at  rest:  we  may  be  satisfied  that  this  is  the  Gothic  version^ 
in  the  tongue  that  was  common  to  all  the  Gothic  people.  One  of 
these  Gothic  documents  found  in  Italy  is  the  title-deed  of  property 
of  about  the  year  551,  signed  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  Gothic  church 
of  St.  Anastatia  (aclisie  Gotice  Sancte  AnastcUie).  There  were  also 
some  monuments  in  Spain  which  afforded  collateral  evidence. 

Hitherto  mention  hiu  only  been  made  of  the  Gospels  of  this  ver- 
sion ;  but  in  1762  Knittel  published  at  Brunswick  a  portion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Gothic  from  a  palimpsest  at  WolfenbiitteL 

'  The  correspondence  of  some  of  the  Gothic  words  with  English  is  at  once  yisibTe ; 
**  quoth,**  **  bani,'*  and  **  cometh  **  catch  every  one's  eye.  The  mode  of  expressing  the 
Gothic  in  Roman  letters  is  that  of  the  edition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  and  also  of  the 
recent  one  of  Uppstrom.  It  is  thos  given  bj  Massman  in  his  edition  now  in  the  coarse 
of  pablication: — **  Amen,  kvitha  isvis:  faei  ni  andnimith  thindangardja  gaths  fvd  bam, 
ni  kvimith  in  uiu.  ** 
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The  MS.  in  which  these  fragments  were  discovered  is  written  in 
two  columns ;  the  Gothic  occupies  the  firsts  and  the  other  is  in  Latin ; 
the  latter  being  in  a  version  differing  from  that  of  Jerome's  revision ; 
and  which  agrees  with  but  few  exceptions  with  what  we  know  from 
other  sources  to  have  been  the  text  of  tJie  unrevised  old  Latin. 
This  MS.  is  perhaps  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Hieronjmian 
text  was  introduced  into  general  use.^  This  was  the  first  intimation 
of  the  existence  of  a  version  of  the  Epistles.  Ihre^  who  was  dili- 
gently occupied  with  the  comparison  of  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Gospels  with  the  MS.  itself  (a  work  of  much  labour  from  the  codex 
being  often  difficult  to  read,  and  from  its  having  been  very  defectively 
followed  by  the  earlier  editors),  soon  reprinted  this  portion  of  the 
Romans :  this  was  also  included  in  the  collection  of  his  remarks  on 
the 'Version  of  Ulphilas  edited  by  Busching  in  1773. 

Zahn  in  1805  published  the  most  complete  edition  of  Ulplulas 
which  had  been  executed  up  to  that  time ;  he  used  Ihre's  laboriously 
executed  transcript,  his  Latin  version,  and  other  additions. 

In  1817  the  late  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  then  a  librarian  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  while  engaged  in  that  search  for 
palimpsest  writing  which  was  so  successful  in  the  restoration  of 
several  ancient  works,  noticed  some  Gothic  writing  under  one  of  the 
codices.  This  (it  is  stated)  was  found  to  be  parts  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.'  A  farther  examination  led  to  new  discoveries ; 
four  other  palimpsests  were  found  containing  portions  of  the  Gothic 
version. 

In  order  fully  and  properly  to  investigate  these  Gothic  documents^ 
Mai  obtained  as  an  associate  Count  Cario  Ottavio  Castiglione,  whose 
knowledge  of  Teutonic  dialects  rendered  his  aid  all  the  more  valu- 
able. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  MSS.  abridged  by  the  Rev. 
T.  EL  Home  from  that  furnished  by  Mai  and  Castiglione  in  18 19, 
when  their  discoveries  were  in  part  communicated  to  the  public' 

**  The^r*^  of  these  five  Gothic  MSS.  (which  is  noted  S.  36.)  con- 
sists of  204  quarto  pages  on  vellum ;  the  latter  writi^  contains  the 
homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  which 
from  their  characters  must  have  been  executed  before  the  eighth 
century.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  ancient  Gothic  hand,  are  contained 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ist  and  2d  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  Titus, 

*  This  is  the  same  MS.  from  which  Knittel  also  edited  the  Greek  fragments  of  the 
CrOspeU  P.  and  Q.    See  above,  p.  179.  and  the /bornote  for  the  history  of  &  MS. 

'  "  Kings "  has  been  added  in  some  statements,  as  though  that  portion  had  been 
included  in  these  fragments:  the  parts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  have  been  printed,  but  not 
<*  Kings; "  the  word  seems  therefore  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is,  howeyer,  a  carious  point  for 
inquiry,  as  Philostorgius  says  that  Ulphilas  in  his  translation  omitted  **  Kings, "  as  not 
desiring  to  inflame  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Goths.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Philostorgius  is  too 
confused  in  his  account  of  Ulphilas  to  make  it  needful  to  believe  this  on  hit  authority 
merely;  he  states  that  Ulphilas  was  at  the  Nicene  council;  and  he  quite  errs  in  his  account 
of  when  he  lived,  confusing  the  Emperor  Constantius  with  Constanline,  &c. 

'  Ulphilse  partium  ineditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab  Angelo  Maio  repertamm. 
Specimen,  conjunctiB  curis  ejusdcm  Mali  et  Coroli  Octarii  CaBtiUioniei  cditum.  MediolanL 
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and  Philemon,  together  with  a  fra^ent  of  the  Gothic  Calendar. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  to  Timothy, 
are  very  nearly  entire,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  manuscript : 
of  the  other  Epistles  considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  titles 
of  the  Epistles  may  be  traced  at  tiie  heads  of  we  pages  where  they 
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commence.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  by  two  different 
copyists^  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and  correctly  than  the 
other ;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  margins 
written  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire  leaves  have  been  turned  upside 
down  by  the  rescriber  of  this  manuscript.  The  annexed  facsimile 
of  it  represents  the  commencement  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  may  be  thus  rendered :  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  tlie  Ephe^ 
sians  beginneth.  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  accordinff  to  the  will 
of  God,  to  the  saints  who  are  at  Ephesus. 

**  The  second  MS.  also,  in  quarto,  and  noted  S..45.,  contams  156 
pages  of  thinner  vellum ,  the  Latin  writing  on  which  is  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  and  comprises  Jerome's  exposition  of  Isaiah. 
Under  this  has  been  discovered  (though  with  some  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin  characters  and  the  blackness 
of  the  ink,)  the  Gothic  version  of  Saint  PauFs  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in 
the  preceding  manuscript  is  found  in  this,  which  has  some  various 
readings  peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore  is  an  independent  codex. 

^^  In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  G.  82.,  a  quarto  Latin  volume, 
containing  the  plays  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies  of 
Medea  and  CEdipus,  Mai  discovered  fragments  of  the  books  of 
Kings  \  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  This  discovery  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  date  of  the  Latin  writing 
of  this  manuscript,  which  Mai  deciphered  with  great  difficulty,  is  not 
specified ;  but,  on  comparing  his  specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved 
specimens,  we  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

**  Th^  fourth  specimen  Tnoted  I.  61.)  consists  of  a  single  sheet  in 
small  quarto,  containing  tour  pages  of  part  of  Saint  John's  Gospel 
in  Latin,  under  which  are  found  fragments  of  the  twenty-fifth, 
twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  usually  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

"  The  fljth  and  last  manuscript  (noted  G.  147.),  which  has  pre- 
served some  remains  of  Gothic  literature,  is  a  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  under  th^  later  writing  have 
been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  authors,  whose  names 
Mill  has  not  si)ecified;  and  also  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  Homily 
rich  in  biblical  quotations,  and  the  style  of  which  he  thinks  nhows 
that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  characters  of  this  manuscript  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  at  Upsal,  which  was  executed  in 
the  sixth  century. 

"  The  manuscripts  above  described  are  written  in  broad  and  thick 
characters,  without  any  division  of  words  or  of  chapters,  but  with 
contractions  of  proper  names,  similar  to  those  found  in  ancient 
Greek  MSS,     Some  sections,  however,  have  been  discovered,  which 

*  See  as  to  this  point  a  preceding  note. 
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are  indicated  by  numeral  marks  or  larger  spaces,  and  sometimes  by 
large  letters.     The  Gothic  writing  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century." 

The  different  portions  found  in  these  palimpsests  were  published 
at  various  times ;  at  first  Mai  and  Castiglione  were  united  in  their 
editorial  occupation,  but  after  the  former  was  appointed  Custode  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  the  whole  of  this  work  devolved  on  Castiglione 
alone. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  are  in  possession  from  the  different 
palimpsests,  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Some 
few  portions  of  die  Gospels  also  which  are  defective  in  the  Codex 
Argenteus  were  supplied  from  these  palimpsest  treasures  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library. 

The  Codex  Argenteus  is  defective  at  the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt. 
V.  15. ;  from  vi.  33 — ^viL  12.,  x.  1 — 23.,  xi.  25— xxvi.  70.,  xxvii. 
19—42.,  xxvii.  66.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel;  Mark  vi.  30 — 53.,  xii. 
38 — ^xiiL  16.,  xiiL  29 — xiv.  4.,  xiv.  16 — 41.,  xvi.  12.  to  the  end; 
Luke  X.  30 — xiv.  9.,  xvi.  24 — ^xvii.  3.,  xx.  46.  to  the  end  of  the 
Gospel;  John  i. — v.  45.,  xi.  47 — ^xii.  1.,  xii.  49 — xiii.  11.,  xix.  13. 
to  the  end  of  the  Gospel. 

Some  of  these  defects  were  supplied  by  Mai  from  the  Ambrosian 
palimpsests,  particularly  Matt.  xxv.  38 — ^xxvi.  3.,  and  xxvi.  ^5.  and 
following  verses.  Also  a  few  verses,  in  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  by  Massman  from  a  Gothic  exposition.  All  the  verses 
after  Luke  xX.  37.,  and  a  few  other  places  which  were  deficient  in 
the  early  editions  of  Ulphilas,  were  added  by  Ihre,  from  his  careful 
investigation  of  those  parts  of  the  codex  which  were  scarcely 
legible. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  defective  (after  the  fragments  from  different 
sources  have  been  gathered  together), — ^Bom.  to  vi.  23.,  viii.  10 — 34., 
xiv.  20— XV.  3.,  XV.  13— xvi.  21.;  1  Cor.  L  1—12.,  i.  22— iv.  2.,  iy. 
12 — V.  3.,  vi.  1 — ^viL  5.,  viL  28 — viiL  9.,  ix.  9 — 19.,  x.  4 — 15., 
xi.  31 — ^xii.  10.,  xii.  22 — xiii.  1.,  xiiL  12 — xiv.  20.,  xiv.  27 — xv. 
1.,  XV.  35—46.;  Gal.  i.  7—20. ;  Phil.  i.  1—14.,  ii.  8—22.,  iv.  17.  to 
the  end;  Col.  i.  1—6.;  i.  29— ii.  11.;  1  Thess.  i.  1— ii.  10.;  2 
Thess.  ii.  4—15.;  1  Tim.  v.  16.  to  the  end;  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  to  the 
end ;  Tit.  ii.  1.  to  the  end;  Philem.  to  ver.  11.  and  from  ver.  23. 

Of  the  Hebrews,  Catholic  Epistles,  Acts  or  Apocalypse  no  part 
has  been  brought  to  light  from  the  palimpsests.  It  is  probable  that 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  was  not  confined  to  the  Gospels  and  St 
Paul's  Epistles ;  for  it  was  long  before  any  portions  of  the  latter 
were  known ;  and  indeed  we  now  owe  more  than  a  third  part  of 
what  we  possess  of  this  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
discoveries  of  Mai. 

The  whole  of  these  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  are  combined 
in  the  edition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  which  appeared  in  different 
parts  from   1836   to   1845.^     These   editors   did  their  utmost,   it 

*  Ulfilas.  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testament!  version  is  Grothicae  fragmenta  qaiB  supersunt  ad 
fidem  Codd.  castigata  Iiatinitate  donata  adnotatioiie  critica  instructa;  cum  glossario  et 
Grammatica  lingiue  GothicsB  conjunctis  cans  edideront  H.  C.  de  Gabeienu  et  Dr.  T 
Loebe.  (2  voU.  4to.)  Lipsw,  1843. 
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appears^  to  recompare  with  the  MSS.  at  Upsal  and  Milan  all  that 
they  re-edited.  The  Latin  version  placed  below  the  text  is  made  to 
exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  phrase- 
ology, and  the  brief  notes  relate  to  peculiarities  in  the  MSS.»  or  to 
points  of  Gothic  grammar  and  usage  of  words,  or  to  the  bearing  of 
the  Gothic  readings  as  evidencing  the  Greek  text  employed.  It  is 
thus  easy  even  for  those  who  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
Gothic  idiom  to  use  this  version  critically.  Gabelentz  and  Loebe 
have  employed  the  Roman  character  in  their  edition. 

A  small  edition  of  this  version  by  Gaugengigl  appeared  in  1848.^ 
Kecently  there  have  appeared  two  Gothic  editions ;  one  of  the 
Gospels  by  Uppstrom  ^  representing  the  Codex  Areenteus  very  exactly 
line  for  line  (accompanied  by  a  beautiful  facsimile) ;  and  one  of  all 
the  Gothic  fragments  by  Massman,  in  which  the  Gothic  is  accom- 
panied by  several  other  critical  additions.' 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  this  translation  was  made  direct 
from  the  Greek ;  the  constructions  that  are  imitated  and  the  forms  by 
which  compound  words  are  at  times  rendered,  make  this  certain. 
Even  the  mistakes  of  rendering  show  that  it  was  the  Greek  text  that 
was  before  the  translator's  eye. 

But  though  the  Greek  basis  of  this  version  is  most  certain,  pas- 
sages have  been  pointed  out  in  which  some  Latin  influence  seems 
traceable.  These  peculiarities  are  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  in  the 
form  of  glossematical  amplifications;  and  few  of  them  are  quite 
peculiar  to  the  Gothic  and  the  Latin.  If  the  version  of  Ulphilas 
received  them  from  the  Latin,  it  must  have  been  in  all  probability 
during  the  time  of  the  Gothic  rule  in  Italy,  when  amplifications 
miu:ht  easily  have  been  written  in  the  margin  of  a  Godiic  codex. 
One  Codex  Bilinguis  (Latin  and  Gothic)  has  already  come  to  light, 
namely,  that  from  which  Knittel  published  the  first  known  fragments 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans ;  and  should  others  be  found,  we  may 
be  able  to  trace  the  connection  more  exactly.     Besides  the  Codex 

'  GaagengigVs  edition  seems  to  merit  bat  little  attention.  tTppstrom  says  of  it  **  In 
horom  [editorum  sc]  nnmerum  Ignatium  Gaugengigl  consulto  non  referimos,  qnnm  is 
omnia  sua,  eaqae  magna  mendorum  tjpographicorum  copia  yitiata,  prsesertim  ex  edidone 
Gabelentii  Loebeiqae  hanserit.'* 

'  Codex  Argenteus  s.  sacrorum  Evangeliomm  Tersionis  Gothicse  fragmenta,  qus  itenim 
recognita  adnotationibnsqne  instructa  per  lineas  singulas  ad  fidem  cod.  additis  fragmontis 
evangelicis  codd.  Ambrosianorum,  et  tab.  lapide  expressa.  £d.  Dr.  And.  Uppstrom. 
Upsalias,  1854. 

'  Ulfilas.  Die  hciligen  Schriften  alten  nnd  nenen  Bandes  in  gothischer  Sprache.  Mit  ge- 
geniiberstander  griechischer  nnd  lateiii ischer  Version,  Anmerkungen,Worterbach,Sprach- 
lehre  and  geschichtlicher  Einleitung  Von  H.  F.  Massmann.  Ft.  L  Stuttgart,  1855.  8vo. 
This  first  part  contains  ail  the  Gothic  text  that  is  known  to  be  extant,  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  tne  notes;  all  the  explanatory  portion,  historical  introduction,  &c.  is  to  follow  in 
the  second  and  concluding  part.  Massman  has  given  some  fragments  of  the  Old  Test, 
besides  those  edited  by  Mai  and  Castiglione,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  gathered  from 
quotations.  In  this  volume  the  Gothic  in  large  type  occupies  the  left-hand  page;  on  the 
other  in  two  columns  arc  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  In  the  absence  as  yet 
of  all  explanation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Greek  seems  to  be  such  a  text  as  the 
editor  supposed  Ulphilas  to  have  had  before  him,  and  the  Latin  is  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate, 
not  the  Clementine,  nor  yet  exactly  that  edited  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  by  Tischendorf, 
thongh  it  resembles  the  actual  readings  of  that  MS.  as  corrected  by  Tregelles  from  his 
collation  and  Uie  re-comparison  of  Signor  del  Furio. 
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CarollnuB^  eucli  MSS.  may  in  all  probability  have  existed,  and  that, 
too,  before  the  time  in  which  the  Codex  Argenteus  was  written.  It 
has  been  already  remaned  that  the  Latin  text  accompanying  the 
Gothic  fragments  in  the  Codex  Carolinus  is  such  as  was  in  use  before 
the  revision  of  Jerome  had  been  brought  into  common  circulation. 
And  it  is  evident  that  these  were  the  two  tongues  needed  in  Italy  in 
that  day  by  the  two  parties,  the  ruling  Goths  and  the  people  at  large. 
The  order  of  the  Gothic  Gospels,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  seems 
clearly  to  be  taken  from  the  old  Latin. 

But  the  Latin  colouring  is  but  slight  in  this  version,  so  mnch  so 
that  it  might  be  almost  passed  by  in  an  estimate  of  its  general  cha- 
racteristics. As  a  monument  of  the  fourth  century  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  peculiarly  the  kind  of  text  that  might  nave  been 
expected :  it  abounds  in  readings  which  are  found  in  the  mass  of  the 
later  copies;  it  also  contains  a  great  many  which  are  altogether  of  the 
most  ancient  class.  Though  there  is  no  precise  resemblance  in  the 
text  of  this  MS.  throughout,  to  the  revised  Latin  of  the  Codex 
Brixianus,  they  possess  features  in  common;  there  is  a  similar 
mixture  of  old  readings  with  those  that  had  come  into  use.  It  must 
have  been  by  means  of  Greek  MSS.,  somewhat  resembling  the  basis 
of  the  Gothic,  that  the  Italic  revision  of  the  fourth  century  was 
carried  on. 

Thus  in  all  cases  in  which  this  version  does  support  the  readings  of 
more  ancient  authorities,  it  is  not  only  entitled  to  an  attentive  hearing, 
but  it  must  be  considered  to  confirm  them  greatly.  Allowance  must 
always  be  made  in  using  this  version  for  the  partial  remoulding  of  the 
Greek  text  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  also  for  glosses  which  have 
been  introduced  by  copyists  into  tiie  version  itself.  As  a  critical 
witness  it  cannot  ti^e  the  high  place  that  belongs  to  the  Latin  and 
Egyptian  versions. 

The  readings  of  the  Gothic  have  been  a  portion  of  the  apparatus 
of  every  critical  editor  from  Mill  onward ;  it  is,  however,  only  the 
more  recent  that  have  been  enabled  to  employ  it  in  St.  Paul's 
Episties. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

TH£  ARMENIAK  VERSION. 


The  Armenian  translation  belongs  to  tiie  fifth  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  age,  Armenian  literature  commenced  with  Miesrob, 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet  of  that  language ;  before  that  time  they 
are  said  to  have  employed  the  Syriac  letters.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  they  were  in  some  measure  connected,  as  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  witii  Edessa,  and  hence  for  a  time  they  had  no  Christian 
literature  of  their  own.  It  was  no  doubt  a  work  of  considerable 
dijBSculty  to  adapt  an  alphabet  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that 
language. 
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Miesrob  seems  to  have  regarded  his  inyention  of  the  Annenian 
alphabet  as  given  him  by  a  heavenly  vision.  Isaac  the  Armenian 
patriarch  became  a  warm  patron  of  this  ne\iv4lnventiony  and  he  with 
Miesrob  laboured  to  instruct  the  Armenians.  After  a  time  Miesrob 
found  Isaac  occupied  in  translating  from  the  Syriac  into  Armenian ; 
this  was  done^  because  no  Greek  books  could  be  had,  the  Persian 
general  Merazan  having  burned  them ;  apparently  because  of  that 
language  showing  a  connection  with  the  empire.  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  what  Isaac  was  translating,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  was  the  Scriptures.  It  might  even  seem  as  if  Miesrob  him- 
self had,  with  Joseph  and  Eznak  his  companions,  previously  begun  a 
translation  from  the  Syriac,  beginning  with  the  Proverbs,  and  com- 
pleting all,  including  the  New  Testament. 

In  431  Joseph  and  Eznak  returned  from  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
bringing  with  them  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Greek :  on  this  Isaac  and 
Miesrob  threw  aside  what  they  had  previously  done,  and  commenced 
the  work  anew.  But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arose,  they  were  insuffi* 
cientl y  skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  therefore  Eznak  and  Joseph^ 
together  with  Moses  Chorenensis,  himself  the  narrator  of  these 
particulars,  were  sent  to  Alexandria  to  perfect  themselves  in  that 
language.  There  they  made  what  they  term  the  third  translation 
into  Armenian:  the  first  being  the  attempt  to  do  the  work  from  the 
Syriac,  and  the  second  that  which  was  frustrated  through  want  of 
knowledge  of  Greek.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  last 
there  were  not  a  few  portions  used,  which  had  at  first  been  formed 
from  the  Syriac,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  revised  and  re- 
moulded so  as  to  suit  the  Greek. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  character  of  text  found  in  this  version^ 
or  into  the  kind  of  preservation  with  which  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
it  will  be  well  on  some  accounts  to  mention  first  of  all  the  printed 
editions. 

In  the  middle  of  ihe  seventeenth  century,  MS.  copies  of  the 
Armenian  Bible  having  become  very  scarce  and  expensive,  the 
Armenian  bishops,  in  a  synod  held  in  1662,  determined  to  get  it 
printed,  if  possible,  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose  an  Armenian  of 
Erivan,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Oscan  or  Uscan  (by  which 
heu  said  to  have  been  called  from  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of 
Uski  ^),  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose* 

'  ^  Er  hat  seinen  Sitz  im  Eloster  Uski,  woher  er  in  Frankreich  Uacanua  genannt  wnrde." 
Hiig'8  Einleitangt  §  89.  p.  355.  ed.  1847.  It  seems,  then,  as  if  we  had  no  name  for  this 
mail.  He  appears  to  call  himself  "  bishop ''  on  the  title-page  of  the  Bible  that  he  edited, 
ami  some  term  him  Bishop  of  Erivan,  and  yet  others  deny  that  he  was  properly  a  biithop 
at  ail.  (Bischof  Uscan,  wie  man  ihn  gewohnlich  nennt,  ob  er  gleich  nicht  Bischof  «rar. 
Eiclihorn,  Einleitung,  v.  87.)  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  did  come  from  the  East,  that 
he  did  print  the  Annenian  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  Pere  Simon  knew  him  at  Paris 
in  167C^  und  that  he  died  at  Marseilles,  where  by  the  permission  of  Louis  XIV.  the  printing 
of  ecclesiastical  books  for  the  Armenians  was  for  some  time  carried  on;  though  hindered 
by  a  question  which  came  under  discussion,  whether  the  Church  of  Bome  ought  not  to 
consider  the  Armenian  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  as  iuTolving  idolatry, 
because  the  bread  is  adored  prior  to  consecration.  This  discussion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  printing  of  the  Armenian  Bible,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  it,  a» 
though  Uscan  had  tried  to  print  it  at  Marseilles  and  did  not  succeed. 
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Uscan,  after  having  stayed  fifteen  montlis  at  Kome  without  success 
in  the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  West,  even  though  tlie  Armenians 
in  their  distress  had  then  submitted  to  Papal  authority,  at  length  by 
passing  onward  to  a  Protestant  country,  got  the  Armenian  Bible 
printed  at  Amsterdam  under  the  following  title : — 

Biblia  Armena  juxta  versionem  LXX.  interpretum,  jussu  Jacobi 
Character!  Armenorum  Proto-Patriarchs3  adornata  et  edita  studio 
Oskan  Wartabied  (id  est)  Episcopo  Yuschuaran  in  Armenia  de 
Dominatione  Persica,  juvante  Salomone  de  Leon  ejus  Diacono.  Am* 
Btelodami  sera  Armenorum  1115.  Christi  1666. 

A  separate  edition  of  the  New  Testiiment  followed  in  1668,  in 
which  the  text  of  Uscan  was  used ;  as  it  was  also  in  the  Bibles  which 
appeared  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1789  Dr.  Zohrab 
published  an  improved  edition  of  the  New  Testament  at  Venice  (in 
which  1  John  v.  7.  was  denoted  as  not  being  found  in  the  Armenian 
MSS.),  and  in  1805  he  brought  out  his  edition  of  the  whole  Arme- 
nian Bible^  in  which  he  used  the  authority  of  MSS.  throughout. 
The  basis  was  a  codex  written  in  Cilicia  in  the  fourteenth  century: 
with  this  several  other  MSS.  were  compared ;  and  the  results  of  the 
collations  are  subjoined  (with  great  care  apparently)  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages.  The  number  of  MSS.  employed  by  Zohrab  and  his  coadjutors 
19  said  to  have  been  eight  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  twenty  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  particular  portions,  such  as  the  Psalms,  seem  to  have 
been  contained  in  several  others. 

Tischendorf  learned  from  Aucher  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Lazarus, 
Venice,  that  he  and  others  of  his  fellow  monks  at  that  place  had 
undertaken  a  new  critical  edition.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  now  have  Armenian  MSS.  of  value,  which  they  did  not  possess 
in  the  time  of  Zohrab. 

As  this  version  has  never  been  published  with  a  Latin  translation, 
critical  editors  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  have  never  been  able 
to  use  it  through  the  same  medium  as  those  other  versions  with  the 
languages  of  which  they  were  not  themselves  acquainted.  They  have 
thus  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  being  rightly  guided  as  to  the 
general  text,  or  of  being  misled  as  to  points  where  the  Latin  inter- 
pretation might  be  inadequate.  Louis  Piques  communicated  some 
of  the  readings  to  Mill;  La  Croze  enabled  Wetstein  to  give  yet 
more  citations;  Griesbach  enlarged  the  critical  knowledge  possessed 
of  this  version  through  the  aid  of  Bredenkamp  of  Hamburg,  who 
collated,  for  his  second  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the 
Armenian  text  of  Zohrab  published  in  1789.  Scholz  states  that 
Cirbied,  Armenian  professor  at  Paris,  and  also  the  Mechitarist  monks 
at  Vienna,  collated  for  his  benefit  the  critical  edition  of  Zohrab^ 
1805  :  this  must,  however,  have  been  used  very  partially.* 

'  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  notes  of  Cirbied  or  the  Mechitarists  were  misunderstood 
by  Scholz :  thus  in  CoL.  ii.  2.,  where  the  common  text  has  rov  9cov  teal  mtrpihs  iro)  xp^^f^^^^ 
A.  and  C.  omit  the  icoi  after  0c«v,  and  B.  has  simply  rov  Btov  xip*<^ov*  aome  of  the  more 
recent  copies  omit  all  after  rov  Btcv;  and  in  favour  of  this  reading  Scholz  adds  **  Arm.  Venet.*' 
But  thp  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Venice  edition  has,  **  the  mystery  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus: "  in  the  margin  there  is  a  reference  to  Uscan*8  text,  and  he  had  **  the  mystery  of 
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As  the  Armenian  yersion  had  thus  been  very  imperfectly  employed 
for  critical  purposes,  and  as  the  only  text  that  was  worthy  of  reliance 
was  virtually  uncoUated,  and  as  the  most  contradictory  statements 
were  circulated  respecting  this  yerrion^  the  character  of  its  readings, 
and  its  Latinizing  or  the  contrary, — it  was  obyiously  desirable  that 
means  should  be  taken  fully  to  use  the  text  edited  by  Zohrab,  and  the 
variations  of  the  MSS.  as  noted  by  him.  This  was  an  object  felt  to 
be  of  importance  by  Dr.  Tr^elles,  in  making  the  preparations  for  his 
Greek  Testament.  Distrusting  his  ability  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  Armenian  to  accomplish  this  work  himself  (and 
having  previously  been  prevented  by  the  decease  of  his  fnend  Sarkies 
Davids  of  Shiraz,  M.  D.,  Gla^ow,  from  obtuning  his  promised  aid\ 
it  was  some  time  before  competent  assistance  was  procured.  This 
work  was  at  last  taken  up  by  Charles  JRieu,  PL  D.  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  was  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  kind  of 
verbal  connection  between  the  Armenian  version  and  the  Greek.  In 
a  Greek  New  Testament  each  word  was  underlined  when  there  was 
no  difference  whatever  from  the  Greek;  all  transpositions  were  noted ; 
all  sentences  not  rendered  strictly  literally  were  marked.  Whatever 
the  Armenian  omits  remiuned  without  being  underlined ;  while  all 
additions,  variations,  &c,  were  indicated  in  the  margin.  At  the  foot 
of  each  page  Dr.  Bieu  added  the  variations  of  the  MSS.  collated  by 
Zohrab,  or  the  text  of  Uscan,  when  the  Venetian  editor  departed 
from  it.  In  this  manner  Tregelles  was  able  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  this  version,  independently  of  the  statements  of  previous 
writers,  to  correct  remarks  that  have  been  made,  and  to  use  the  read* 
ings  of  the  text  and  the  MSS.  with  a  degree  of  certiunty  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  attained. 

It  had  been  early  noticed  that  Uscan's  text  contiuns  the  verse 
1  John  V.  7. ;  and  this  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  himself  in- 
serted it  by  translation  from  the  Latin :  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
admitted  that  he  used  the  Latin  to  supply  what  he  found  defective 
in  his  MS.  But  it  was  doubted  whether  this  addition  was  due  to 
Uscan,  for  it  was  said  that  Haitho  or  Haithom,  the  king  of  Armenia 
in  the  thirteenth  century  (1224-70),  had  introduced  the  verse;  in  fact, 
that  he  had  revised  the  Armenian  version  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
that  he  had  translated  even  all  the  prefaces  which  bear  the  name  of 
Jerome,  real  and  spurious,  into  Armenian:  that  he  did  this  last  work 
seems  pretty  certain. 

As  1  John  V.  7.  is  quoted  by  a  synod  held  at  Sis  in  Armenia 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Haithom,  it  was  deemed  pretty 
certain  that  it  had  been  brought  into  the  text  by  that  king,  whose 
adherence  to  the  Western  Church  was  very  marked,  and  who  at 
lenjicth  became  a  Franciscan  monk. 

Thus  there  rested  on  this  version  a  kind  of  suspidon^  which  could 

God  the  Father  in  Christ  Jesas  ;**  and  this  was  followed  hy  the  Venice  edition  of  1816. 
All  that  the  collators  ought  to  hare  indicated  as  omitted  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1805  is 
the  word  **  Father; "  for  in  that  alone  does  it  differ  from  Uscan.  Griesbach  does  not  give 
the  reading  of  the  Armenian  text  as  it  stands  in  Uscan  quite  coirectl/,  for  he.  omits 
*'  Jesai  **  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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only  be  remoTed,  or  else  changed  into  a  certainty,  by  the  facta  ^f  the 
caflCy  and  the  nature  of  the  version  being  better  known. 

The  omission  of  1  John  v.  7.  by  Zohrab,  because  of  its  not  being 
the  reading  of  his  MSS.,  did  something  towards  rehabilitating  this 
version  as  a  critical  witness.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Bieu :  **  Out  of  eighteen  MSS.  used  by  Zohrab,  only  one^  written 
A.  D.  1 656,  has  this  passage  as  in  the  Stephanie  Greek  text.  An  ancient 
MS.  presents  a  similar  reading,  but  it  has  evidently  been  altered  in 
that  place  by  a  recent  hand.''  ^  It  should  farther  be  added  that  Dr. 
Bieu  gives  the  wording  of  this  passage,  as  found  in  the  MS.  of  1656, 
differently  from  its  form  in  Uscan's  text.  Thus  there  was  a  trace  of 
this  reading  in  Armenian  before  the  time  of  Uscan,  but  it  had  not 
affected  the  copies  in  general,  and  he  at  least  was  independent  of 
what  was  found  elsewhere  in  Armenian.  But  did  he  obtain  it  from 
the  Latin  ?  The  probability  of  this  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  can 
apprehend  the  bearing  of  the  subject,  and  this  will  become  a  moral 
certainty  if  we  find  in  the  context  proofs  of  comparison  with  the 
Vulgate.  Now  in  ver.  6.  for  to  irysOfui  k<mv  jJ  oKijOeuiy  Uscan's 
Armenian  differs  from  all  the  other  collated  Armenian  MSS.  in 
having  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  **  Christus  est  Veritas."  (So  too 
Cod.  Montfort.  See  above,  p.  215.)  In  ver.  20.  for  e<rfi€v,  Uscan's 
Armenian  agrees  with  the  Latin  in  reading  the  subj.  Afuv^  simus. 
(So  too  Cod.  Montfort.)  This  may  seem  a  trifling  point,  but  the 
other  Armenian  MSS.  differ  even  here.  Chap.  iii.  11.,  for  ar/air&fjLsv, 
the  Vulgate  has  diligatis;  so  Uscan  alone.  Bev.  i  11.,  Uscan  with 
the  Vulgate  has  raXs  iv  ^Aala  of  the  common  text.  vL  3.  and  5.,  Uscan's 
alone  of  the  Armenian  copies  has  epxoti  koX  (&:  so  too  the  modern 
Vulgate.  James  i.  1.,  Vulgate  has  Domini  nostri,  and  so  Uscan. 
These  may  be  taken  as  proofs  that  either  Uscan  himself,  or  some  one 
who  went  before  him,  had  occasionally  used  the  Vulgate.  But  it  is 
in  the  combined  evidence  of  1  John  v.  in  verses  6.  and  7.  that  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  is  found  against  Uscan's  Armenian,  just  as 
against  the  Codex  Montfortianus. 

But  even  if  Uscan's  Armenian  text  alone  were  known,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  general  or  systematic  altera- 
tion ;  the  places  in  which  the  Armenian  differs  from  the  Vulgate  in 
marked  or  characteristic  readings,  are  so  many  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  prove  iin8  to  be  impossible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  resemblances  in  general  are  not  greater  than  exist  between  the 
Armenian  and  some  of  the  other  ancient  versions.  Coincidence  of 
reading  does  not  prove  Latinizing  to  be  a  well  founded  charge. 

It  appears  that  MSS.  are  not  known  which  take  us  back  beyond 

*  The  statement  made  by  Alter  as  to  the  information  which  Zohrab  gaye  him  in  1790 
(see  Marsh'b  Notes  to  Michaelis,  it  p.  616.)  requires  therefore  a  dight  modification;  or 
perhaps  the  MSS.  containing  the  verse  in  any  form  were  not  known  to  Zohrab  at  thai  time. 
The  following  are  Alter*s  words  (as  cited  by  Marsh  from  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  tlie 
Iliad,  p.  58.).  **  Flurimnm  reverendas  Bibliothecarius  Meghitarensiom,  in  insula  S.  Ltaaxi 
Vcnetiis,  F.  Joannes  Zohrab  Armenus  Yiennie  nunc  (scii  1790)  negotia  agens,  mihi 
affirmavit,  *e  in  nuUo  codice  Memuacripto  Armeno  Navi  Tutameniif  quot  tamen  m^ltoM  et 
varioi  in  Convattus  bibliuiheca  habent,  1  Joh,  v.  7.  reperis»e^  Ulumqut  in  nuBo  adhue  codice 
Armeno  repertum  fuisse,** 
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the  days  of  Haithom ;  but  certainly  no  tolerably  old  codices  have 
been  brought  forward  which  exhibit  any  proofs  that  they  were  altered 
to  suit  the  Latin  in  his  days :  it  is  utterly  uncertain  whether  llic 
synod  of  Sis  cited  1  John  v.  7.  from  his  having  introduced  it.  If 
he  really  translated  the  Hieronymian  prefaces,  including  the  spurious 
one  prefixed  to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  that  text  would  be  there  found, 
and  this  might  have  been  all  that  SLaithom  actually  did  in  bringing 
it  into  notice. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  additional  instances  of  the  accord- 
ance of  Uscan's  readings  with  those  of  the  Vulgate.  Matt.  vL  14., 
both  add  at  the  end,  delicta  vestra,  vii.  29.,  both  similarly  add,  et 
Pharasm,  xiv.  32.,  for  the  Greek  ifi^avrwv  airrwp  the  Vulgate  has 
cum  ascendissety  and  TJscan  has  the  sinff»  xvL  2, 3.,  a  large  omission 
in  the  Armenian  copies  (with  some  other  authorities),  the  whole  of 
which  is  supplied  in  Uscan's  text ;  Dr.  Rieu  states  *^  from  the  Latin."^ 
xxiii.  14.,  oval  8e  vfiuf  ....  Srv  KarsadUrs  ....  wspuraorepov 
Kplfia  is  added  by  Uscan  with  the  Vulgate,  though  it  ^^  is  wanting  in 
all  the  Armenian  MSS."  Mark  xiv.  62,^  both  read  ^^virtutes  2>6z." 
John  viiL  1 — 11.  seems  in  Uscan  to  be  introduced  in  accordance  with 
the  Vulgate.  Acts  xv.  18.,  where  the  rest  of  the  Armenian  MSS. 
with  other  authorities  omit  ail  after  al&vo9,  Uscan  and  Vulgate  liave, 
"  est  Domino  opus  suum,^*  xv.  34.,  both  add,  Judas  autem  solus  abiit 
Jerusalem,  xix.  23.,  Vulgate  has  '^  de  via  Domini;  "  so  Uscan.  xxiii. 
between  verses  24.  and  25.  the  Vulgate  introduces,  TimuU  enim  ne 
forte  raperent  eum  Judcei  et  occiderenty  et  ipse  postea  calumniam  susti^ 
nerety  tanquam  accepturus  pecuniam ;  Uscan  has  this  same  addition 
(though  introduced,  by  inadvertence  apparently,  before  irpbt  ^ktica 
Tov  rfyBfjb6ya)y  "  not  to  be  found  in  any  Armenian  MS. "  xxviii.  29. 
omitted  by  the  Armenian  MSS.  (with  other  authorities)  added  in 
Uscan  as  in  the  Vulgate. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  this  version  was  made  from  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  and  not  from  the  Greek :  the  only  grounds  for  the 
assertion  are  a  few  passages  connected  with  one  portion  of  iheinstory. 
It  need  not  be  doubted  that  in  some  few  places  readings  were  intro- 
duced from  the  Peshito ;  the  most  marked  of  these  is  probably  the 
introduction  into  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  of  koI  koSw  airiirrtiKKi  fu  o  irarrip 
/tov,  KOTfiii  anrotrriTOija)  vfiasy  an  amplification  from  John  xx.  21. ;  but 
such  occurrences  are  only  sporadic ;  there  is  no  characteristic  resem- 
blance between  this  version  and  the  Peshito  Syriac. 

In  the  Acts  and  some  other  parts,  several  of  the  additions  are 
found  in  the  Armenian  which  are  common  to  it  and  the  Western. 
documents ;  they,  are,  however,  far  shorter  and  less  numerous  than 
in  D.  and  the  margin  of  the  Harclean  Syriac. 

The  collation  of  MSS.  by  Zohrab,  and  the  results  stated  by  Dr. 
B.ieu,  seem  to  prove  that  some  of  the  Armenian  MSS.  must  differ 
much,  as  to  the  character  of  their  text,  from  the  rest  There  seem 
to  be  intimations  of  a  remodelling  of  the  version  with  various  Greek 

>  He  mentions,  howerer,  that  the  passage  is  found  in  one  Armenian  MS.;  probably  one 
quite  recent. 
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copies,  or  else  it  is  possible  that  differences  have  existed  in  the 
exemplars  almost  from  the  first,  through  the  influence  of  the  MS. 
which  Joseph  and  Eznak  brought  from  Ephesus,  having  been  modi- 
fied by  what  they  read  and  used  when  at  Alexandria.  This  may 
account  for  some  of  the  yariations  of  copies  one  from  another ;  but, 
in  whatever  way  it  arose,  comparison  with  Greek  codices  of  different 
kinds  is  a  most  certain  conclusion.  In  our  present  state  of  informa- 
tion, all  that  we  can  do  is  to  mention  the  varieties  as  and  when  they 
occur;  the  condition  of  each  separate  Armenian  MS.,  and  the  kind 
of  text  found  in  each,  is  more  than  can  be  specified  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

It  has  been  of  importance  to  examine  all  that  is  now  known  of 
this  version ;  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  regarded,  even  by 
some  very  competent  scholars,  has  been  just  such  as  if  it  were  only 
an  echo  from  the  Latin,  to  which  it  was  said  that  Haithom  or  Uscan 
had  conformed  it.  Of  the  influence  of  the  former  we  find  no  certain 
trace;  the  alterations  made  by  the  latter  have  now  been  rejected 
through  Zohrab's  collations ;  and  the  results,  though  as  yet  unused 
by  any  critical  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  have  been  ren- 
dered amply  available  for  that  of  Tregelles  through  the  accurate 
examination  of  Dr.  Bieu* 


CHAP.  XXXIL 

THE  JETHIOPIC   VSBSIOIC. 


The  date  of  the  execution  of  this  version  is  very  uncertain :  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ethiopia,  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
century.  Meropius,  a  philosopher  of  Tyre,  determined  to  visit  the 
region  which  the  ecclesiastical  historians  termed  the  country  of  the 
Indians.  On  his  return  he  touched  at  a  port;  but  as  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  the  ^^  Indians  ^  had  been  ruptured  a  little 
while  previously,  the  barbarians  attacked  the  voyagers,  all  of  whom 
were  killed  except  two  young  relatives  of  Meropius,  named  Fru- 
mentius  and  .^klesius,  who  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  king.  By 
him  they  were  entrusted  with  high  employments,  and  on  his  death 
he  gave  them  their  liberty.  They  acted  as  ministers  for  the  young 
king  who  succeeded  during  his  minority.  Soon  after  this  they  began 
to  teach  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  the  principles  of  the 
religion  which  ^ey  themselves  professed.  A  place  was  soon  set 
apart  for  Christian  worship ;  and  after  a  while  both  the  Tyrinns  left 
the  country,  .^idesius  returned  to  his  family  and  friends  at  Tyre, 
wliile  Frumentius  going  to  Alexandria  told  Athanasius  of  the  success 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  spreading  Christianity  in  the 
land  of  his  captivity.  The  result  was  that  he  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius  the  first  bishop  of  that  region ;  and  as  Axum  became  the 
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place  of  his  see,  we  know  that  the  India  in  which  he  laboured  was 
part  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.'  Athanasius  mentions  this  Fru- 
mentius  in  his  apology  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  com- 
plaining that  the  opposition  to  him  and  the  Nicene  faith  had  been 
carried  so  far,  as  that  letters  had  been  written  to  the  rulers  of 
^Ethiopia,  to  cause  Frumentius  to  be  sunmioned,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  indoctrinated  into  Arianism;  he  quotes  from  such  a  citation 
in  which  Frumentius^  being  suspected  of  being  an  adherent  of  Atha- 
nasiuSy  was  called  on  to  be  examined  as  to  his  creed  by  George,  the 
intruding  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  profession  in  that 
region ;  and  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum  we  possess  a  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  Some  have  attributed  this  to  Frumentius ;  but  this 
is  unlikely,  for  the  translator  was  not  too  well  skilled  in  Greek,  as 
will  be  shown  below ;  and  the  Abyssinians  themselves  ascribe  their 
version  to  a  later  date :  their  accounts  of  it  are,  however,  very  con- 
tradictory,  and  they  even  speak  of  its  having  been  made  from  the 
Arabic,  and  this  it  most  certainly  was  not. 

The  first  portion  of  the  JBtluopic  Scriptures  published  was  the 
Psalter,  which  appeared  at  Rome  in  1513 :  the  language  was  there, 
by  a  strange  misapprehension,  termed  Chaldee, 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  also  at  Rome,  in  1548  and  1549. 
In  the  former  year  appeared  the  first  volame  containing  the  Gospels, 
the  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  in 
the  next  year  was  published  the  second  volume,  containing  the 
thirteen  Epistles  to  which  St.  Paul's  name  is  prefixed.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  editors  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  thus  given 
in  Latin  by  Ludolf: — ^^Memores  estote  nostrum  in  orationibus 
vestris  Sanctis,  scilicet  fratrum  vestrorum,  Tesfa-Sionis  Mathesini, 
Tensea  Waldi,  et  Zaslaski ;  Petri  et  Pauli  et  Bemardini ;  quoniam 
omnes  nos  filii  sumus  patris  nostri  Tecla  Hainoniti  Monasterii 
Komani  Mons  Libani  dicti."  (The  three  latter  names  are  the  Latin 
designations  of  the  three  editors  whose  proper  Abyssinian  names 
precede.)  The  subscription  to  the  Acts  is  thus  given  by  Ludolf: — 
*^  Ista  Acta  Apostolorum  maxima  sua  parte  versa  sunt  Romse  e 
lingua  Boman&  et  Ghraedl  in  ^thiopicum  propter  defectum  arche- 
typi :  id  quod  addidimus  vel  omisimus  condonate  nobis,  vos  autem 
emendate  illud." ' 

This  Roman  edition  is  stated  to  be  far  from  accurate.  The 
editors  complained  of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed 
through  the  printers  being  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage on  which  they  were  employed.'  There  seems  to  be  some 
overstatement  when  they  speak  of  having  filled  up  a  large  part  of 

*  See  Theodoret,  Hist  Ecc  i  23.    Socrates,  L  19.    Sozomen,  ii  24. 

*  Marsh's  Notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  612. 

'  '^  O  patres  mei  fratresque,  nolite  slnistre  interprctari  menda  ejas,  et  opns  manunm 
ejus.  Qui  enim  impressenmt,  non  noverant  legere,  et  ncs  non  noveramiis  imprimere  : 
sed  jiirabant  illi  nos,  et  nos  jayabamns  illos,  sicuti  csecas  csBcam  juvat.  Propterea  ig- 
noscite  nobis  et  illis."  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis's  translation  in  his  Prrface  to  Bode's 
Collation  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  ^thiopic,  1749.  This  Preface  giyes  a  good 
account  of  the  Roman  edition. 
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the  book  of  Acts  by  a  translation  from  the  Latin  and  Greek :  it  can 
hardly  have  been  more  than  supplying  from  the  Vulgate  what  they 
thought  to  be  deficient  in  their  copies.  From  the  Roman  text  the 
-S3thiopic  New  Testament  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  Polyglott ; 
but  (Ludolf  says)  all  the  former  errors  were  retained  and  new  ones 
were  introduced.  The  Latin  version  in  Walton  is  far  from  accurate, 
but  it  was  only  from  this  text  and  this  interpretation  that  the  earlier 
critical  editors  could  draw  their  readings  of  this  version  taken  as  a 
whole.  Good  service  to  sacred  criticism  was  rendered  by  Bode, 
when  he  published  a  carefully  executed  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
whole  of  the  jEthiopic  version  from  the  text  of  Walton,  but  with 
allowance  for  the  typographical  errors.^ 

No  revised  or  emended  text  of  the  ^thiopic  New  Testament 
appeared  until  1826,  when  the  Gospels  were  printed  from  a  collation 
of  MSS.  by  Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  Gospels  were  followed  in  1830  by  the 
other  books,  completing  the  New  Testament  under  the  same  editorial 
care.  This  edition  was  executed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  whose  object  was  not  critical^  but  simply  to  give  the  Abys- 
sinians  the  Scriptures  in  as  good  a  form  of  their  ancient  version  as 
could  be  conveniently  done.  Such  MSS.  therefore  were  consulted 
by  Mr.  Piatt  as  were  easily  accessible;  and  such  readings  were 
adopted  from  them  as  appeared  suitable  to  the  object  in  view. 

Some  few  notes  were  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  of  those  readings  which 
particularly  struck  his  attention  while  engaged  in  this  work ;  but  he 
did  not  preserve  anything  like  a  collation,  or  materials  for  afibrding 
a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  MSS.' 

The  use  of  the  ^thiopic  version  in  textual  criticism  commenced 
(or  nearly  so)  with  the  appearance  of  Walton's  Polyglott,  where  the 
Latin  interpretation  rendered  it  in  a  manner  available  to  Biblical 
scholars  who  were  not  skilled  in  the  ^thiopic  tongue.  The  colla- 
tion and  version  of  Bode  enabled  this  to  be  done  with  far  greater 
exactitude ;  but  as  no  critical  use  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Piatt's 
examinations.  Dr.  Tregelles  was  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  in- 
formation that  he  could  from  that  scholar.  The  application  was  re- 
sponded to  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Mr.  Piatt  sent  Dr.  Tregelles 
the  memoranda  which  he  had  made  while  occupied  about  the 
Gospels.  But  few  notes  were  made  or  kept;  and  Mr.  Piatt,  in 
stating  this  to  Dr.  Tregelles  *,  thus  gives  the  reason  :  "  As  the  work 
was  published  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who,  by 
the  laws  of  their  constitution,  could  not  print  any  preface  or  notes,  I 

'  Brunswick,  1753.   2  vols.  4to. 

'  He  gave  however  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  JEthiopic  MSS.  in  the 
following  work: — **  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  MSSw  in  the  Bojal  Library  of 
Paris  and  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  also  some  account  of 
those  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Bome.  With  remarks  and  extracts.  To  which  are  added 
specimens  of  versions  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  modem  languages  of  Abyssinia: 
and  a  grammatical  analysis  of  a  chapter  in  the  Amharic  dialect:  with  facsimiles  of  an 
Kihiopic  and  an  Amharic  MS.  By  Thomas  Fell  Piatt,  B.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cnmbridge.  JCDCOazxiiL 

■  In  a  private  letter,  Oct  13.  1849. 
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was  rather  careless  about  writing  or  keeping  any.  In  fact,  having  a 
good  deal  of  editorial  work  on  my  hands  at  the  time,  I  probably 
made  the  circumstance  that  I  have  mentioned  an  excuse  to  my  own 
mind  for  getting  rid  of  additional  labour." 

The  notes  of  Mr.  Piatt  do  not  go  beyond  the  Gospels :  his  pro- 
cedure as  to  the  text  in  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  was 
thus  described  by  himself^:  ^^  For  the  Acts  and  Epistles  I  had 
nothing  but  one  MS.  (which  was,  and  I  suppose  is  still,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  and  Walton's 
text  Whenever  therefore  my  edition  differs  from  Walton,  you 
may  conclude  that  it  represents  the  text  of  that  MS.  For  though 
I  have  not  any  collation  by  me  to  refer  to,  I  think  I  may  safely 
assert  that  I  never  ventured  to  introduce  emendations  of  my  own."  ' 

To  use  the  text  of  Mr.  Piatt  the  aid  of  an  ^thiopic  scholar  was 
needful ;  this  help  was  afforded  by  L.  A.  Prevost,  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  collated  it  with  the  text  of  Walton,  noting 
the  variations  of  reading,  and  giving  the  literal  translation  of  the 
VJiriations :  this,  together  with  Bode's  Latin  interpretation,  afforded 
good  materials  for  using  the  ^thiopic  version,  m  every  form  in 
which  it  has  been  published. 

In  examining  the  translation  one  of  the  first  points  that  is  obvious 

E roves,  indeed,  that  it  was  made  from  the  Greek,  but  that  the  trans^ 
itor  could  not  have  been  a  Greek  himself:  it  is  useless  to  think  of 

"  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tregelles,  Nov.  8.  1 849. 

*  The  following  is  the  notation  of  the  iEthiopic  MSS.  cited  by  Mr.  Flatt  in  the  notes 
to  the  Gospels  refbred  to  above. 

In  St.  Matthew  a.  M.  and  iii.,  a  MS.  commencing  in  chap,  xi 
In  St.  Mark  a.  M.  only. 
In  St  Luke  a.  18.  19.  5. 
In  St  John  a.  1.  2.  3.  C.  5. 

The  MS.  **  iii.**  seems  to  be  that  similarly  noted  by  Mr.  Piatt  in  his  list  of  the  Bible 
Society's  MSS.  p.  9.  (See  what  he  says  of  this  MS.  p.  11.) 

18.  and  19.  appear  to  be  the  MSS  similarly  noted  amongst  those  removed  from  the 
Library  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez  to  the  Bibliotbdqae  da  Roi  at  Paris.  Bat  why  they  are 
cited  under  St.  Luke  only,  when  they  are  described  as  containing  the  four  Gospels,  does 
not  appear.  However,  Mr.  Platt  distinctly  says  that  in  Matt,  he  had  only  the  aid  of  a, 
M.  and  iii.;  and  in  Sl  Mark  of  a.  and  M.  only. 

C  appears  to  be  the  MS.  of  St.  John  at  Cambridge,  brought  from  India  by  Dr.  Claadios 
Buchanan. 

a,  is  clearly  a  MS  of  the  four  Gospels;  but  the  only  ones  mentioned  in  Piatt's 
catalogues  containing  them  all  are  18.  19.;  which  are  cited  in  St.  Lake  under  those  desig- 
nations. Mr.  Platt  (p.  1 1-)  speaks  very  highly  of  18.;  but  that  MS.  cannot  be  a.,  because 
these  MSS.  are  cited  for  opposing  readings:  19.  is  similarly  precluded  from  being  a. 

M,  appears  to  be  very  likely  **iv."  in  the  Bible  Suciety*s  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
identify  them  positively. 

1.  2.  and  3.  in  St.  John's  Gospel  may  be  respectively,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  in  the  Bible 
Society's  list. 

What  MS.  is  intended  by  "  .5."  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  seems  quite  uncertain:  from 
his  notes  it  was  clearly  one  to  which  he  did  not  continue  to  have  access.  Mr.  Platt  says 
in  his  notes  distinctly  that  a.  and  M.  were  niantfscrt/>£f,and  not  any  collection  of  readings: 
**  Per  undena  priora  capita  Evangelii  S.  Maittuei  duo  tantum  codices  Manuscripti  aderant 
a.  et  M.  cum  Waltoni  textu  confercndi.** 

The  MS.  to  which  Mr.  Platt  referred  in  the  letter  cited  above,  as  that  which  he  employed 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  N.  Test,  published  in  1830,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Bible  Society  in  1823;  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  subsequent  purchase: 
it  is  then  possible  that  a.  and  M.  were  MSS.  acquired  after  Mr.  Piatt's  catnlo^^ne  was 
printed.  Is  there  any  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  one  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  woald  answer  these  descriptions?  the  initial  designations  would  suit. 
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its  having  been  the  work  of  Frumentius.*  The  following  instances 
will  prove  this :  —  opia  is  confounded  with  opsa  (or  opr)) ;  thus 
Matt.  iv.  13.  **in  mante  Zabulon;"  xix.  1.  "in  monies  Judseae  trans 
Jordanem."  Acts  iii.  8.  oKKofievos  "  pisces  capiens,  qs.  dXiewap  vel 
dXisvofisvos :  ^  so  C.  B.  Michaelis;  Bode  however  renders  "celeriter 
incedens.'*  iii.  20.  irpoKe\eiptafiivov  confounded  with  irpoKs^ia-fiivov^ 
**  quern  praeunxit."  ii.  37.  Karevvyqaav  taken  as  KaTqvoirpiaaVy  **  ajterti 
sunt  quoad  cor  eoruro."  xvi.  25.  krniKpo&vro  air&v  oi  Sicfiioi  taken  as 
if  hriKpovovTo  avr&v  oi  Bsafioi;  **  percussa  sunt  vincula  eorum."  xx. 
15.  avTiKpi)  lUov,  rendered  Anticras  Chiu.  Matt.  v.  25.  evpo&v  ren- 
dered intelligenSy  as  if  iyvo&v.  Luke  viii.  29.  xal  iriSai9  KfivXaaa-ofievos 
is  taken  as  if  there  were  iraiZlois^  "  a  parvuHs  custoditus."  2  Cor. 
vii.  2.  ')(a}priaars  is  rendered  "  separate,**  as  if  xtDpUrarz.  Rom.  vii. 
11.  s^rprdT7)a's  is  taken  as  if  s^eTrdrrfa-e,  "  conculcavit."  Rev.  iv.  3. 
lpL9  is  rendered  **  sacerdotes,"  as  if  it  were  iepeh.  Words  are  con- 
founded in  their  meaninff,  which  happen  to  be  spelled  with  the  same 
letters:  thus  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  "  Posuit  Dominus  aurem  ecclesiae," 
from  confounding  the  meanings  of  OT2.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  places  in  which  a  word  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  another  of  a  different  meaning,  such  as  Matt.  v.  22.,  "  Qui 
autem  dlxerit  fratrem  suum  pannosum^  a  mistake  arising  from  paKa 
not  having  been  understood,  and  a  meaning  having  been  sought 
through  pdK09. 

Perhaps  these  proofs  of  Greek  origin  are  most  frequent  in  the 
book  of  Acts :  this  of  itself  would  limit  the  application  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Broman  editors  as  to  what  they  supplied.  Also  Mr. 
Piatt's  text  intimates  that  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the 
Roman  text  of  the  MS.  which  he  used ;  except  that  the  former 
added  some  things  which  the  MS.  with  other  authorities  omitted. 

It  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  this  version,  made  by  such  an 
incompetent  translator,  should  often  be  very  poor  and  incorrect. 
The  Gospels  are  the  best  executed  portion  ;  St.  PauFs  Epistles  are 
often  a  dreary  paraphrase,  which,  with  all  allowance  for  transmis- 
sional  mistakes,  could  never  have  been  a  good  translation. 

Mr.  Piatt  says  of  some  of  the  MSS.  which  he  examined :  **  The 
MS.  of  St.  Germains,  No.  18.,  seems  to  present  the  best  readings ; 
and,  from  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  appears  to 
be  an  authentic  copy  of  the  received  text.  From  this  copy.  No.  19., 
which  is  also  ancient  and  bears  marks  of  authenticity,  differs,  espe- 
cially in  passages  which  present  any  little  difficulty,  and  are  not 

merely  historical The  state  of  the  text  in  MS.  No.  1.  of 

the  Royal  Library,  seems  to  have  tended  most  to  decide  LudolPs 
opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  two  versions.  He  says  (Comm. 
p.  299.):  'Evangelia  Matthasi  et  Marci  in  Bibliotheca  Regis  Gallias 
extantia  plurimum  differunt  ab  impressis,  ut  vix  versus  unus  cum 
altero  conveniat ;  nam  paraphrasis  magis  est  quam  versio.' ....  It 
does  not  however  differ  more,  so  far  as  the  sense  which  its  readings 

>  See  C.  B.  Michaelis  in  his  preface  to  Bode's  collation  of  St.  Matthew,  who  gives  most 
of  these  instances. 
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exliibit  is  concerned^  than  No.  19.  St  Germain  from  No.  18.  What 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  loose  and  paraphrastic  translation  is, 
that  it  contains  so  many  repetitions,  continually  representing  the 
same  phrase  by  two  different  expressions  immediately  succeeding 
one  another ;  and  when  these  are  not  connected  together  by  the  requi- 
site intermediate  particles,  of  course  a  great  confusion  is  introduced. 
I  collated  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  A&tthew  in  this  MS.  with  the 
Bible  Society's  MSS.  No.  iii.  and  No.  iv.,  and  the  observation  of  a 
very  curious  circumstance  was  the  result  The  texts  of  these  two 
latter  MSS.  vary,  and  I  foimd  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
they  give  different  readings  of  a  phrase,  both  those  readings  are  in- 
serted in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Library,  even  when  they  only  have 
different  forms  of  the  same  verb."  ^ 

But  such  is  the  confusion  in  MSS.  that  the  theory  of  two 
versions  meets  the  phenomena  very  inadequatelv.  It  seems  as  if 
there  was  originally  one  version  of  the  Gospels,  afterwards  compared 
with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  class;  and  the  MSS.  in  general 
bearing  proofs  of  containing  a  text  modified  by  such  comparison ; 
while  others  contain  throughout  conflate  readings. 

Whether  the  version  was  all  executed  at  one  time,  or  by  the  same 
person  or  persons,  may  be  doubted :  thus  the  latter  part  is  so  much 
more  paraphrastic  than  the  Gospels,  and  shows  such  a  general  incom- 
petence, that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  originated  with  a  more  recent  hand, 
perhaps  the  reviser  of  the  Gospels. 

The  text  of  this  version,  as  might  be  supposed  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  is  very  mixed ;  there  seems  a  good  portion  of 
Alexandrian  readings,  but  also  with  much  that  is  Constantinopolitan 
interspersed.  It  requires  a  more  full  knowledge  than  we  possess  of 
the  minute  features  of  the  MSS.  before  the  original  ftrm  of  the 
version  can  be  critically  determined.  It  may  in  general  be  said 
that  this  version,  even  as  now  known,  upholds  the  ancient  Greek 
text,  though,  from  its  want  of  minute  exactitude,  there  are  many 
places  in  which  its  readings  cannot  be  cited  at  all,  or  at  least  not 
with  confidence,  in  favour  of  either  of  two  conflicting  readings.^ 

Mr.  Piatt's  text  sets  this  version  on  a  basis  of  certain  MS.  autho- 
rity, and  enables  us  to  know  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  though  from  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  readings 
are  introduced  into  Us  edition  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  revision 
of  the  version,  and  not  to  its  original  form :  the  collation  of  his  text 
with  Walton,  made  by  Mr.  Prevost,  supplies  a  great  deal;  Mr. 
Piatt's  notes,  too,  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  l£ey  point  to  the 
work  which  some  one  may  yet  undertake  for  this  version. 

This  version  has  generally  been  cited  amongst  those  which  simply 
contain  the  last  eleven  verses  of  St  Mark's  Gospel.  But  the  testi- 
mony was  very  different  of  the  two  MSS.  of  the  place  collated  by 

'  Catalogue,  pp.  11,  12. 

'  It  is  very  possible  that  the  interconrse  in  the  time  of  Jtutiniaii  between  the  Byzantine 
coart  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  may  haye  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  completion  or  the  revision  of  thia  version. 
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Mr.  Piatt  He  says,  "  Inter  verr.  8  &  9  inserunt  M.  A.  ^  Et  cum 
perfecisset  dicere  omnia  qu(B  preecepit  Petro  et  suis,  postquam  appa^ 
ruisset  its  Dominus  Jesus  ab  ortu  solis  usque  ad  oecasum^  dimisit  eos  ut 
prcedicarent  Evangelium  sanctum,  quod  non  corrumpiiur,  in  salutem 
(Btemam.^  ^  The  resemblance  of  this  to  the  Greek  Codex  L.  is  very 
marked ' :  the  ^thiopic  version  must  have  been  formed  or  revised 
with  MSS.  which  contained  double  terminations  for  St  Mark's  Gospel. 

A  specimen  of  an  JBthiopic  MS.  is  introduced  by  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home,  with  the  following  description,  which  details  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  documents  in  that  language. 

"  A  valuable  manuscript  of  the  -SJtibiopic  version,  in  fine  preser- 
vation, is  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  From  a  memoir  on  this  manuscript  by  Professor 
Lee,  we  learn,  tiiat  it  contains  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  on  vellum,  in  a  bold  and  masterly  hand,  in  two 
columns  on  each  page.  The  length  of  the  page  is  that  of  a  large 
quarto ;  the  width  is  not  quite  so  great  The  volume  contains  285 
folios,  of  which  the  text  covers  282,  very  accurately  written,  and  in 
high  preservation.  On  the  first  page  is  written,  in  Ethiopic,  the  in- 
vocation usually  found  in  the  books  of  the  Eastern  Christians :  ^  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  written  in 
Latin  by  some  former  possessor^  and  a  date  a.  d.  1596,  20th  Sep- 
tember. On  the  reverse  of  the  first  folio  is  found  a  table,  not  un- 
like the  tables  of  genealogy  in  some  of  our  old  English  Bibles, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  to  show  the  hours  appointed  for  certain 
prayers.  Then  follows  the  book  of  Grenesis,  as  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  On  the  reverse  of  the  third  folio  is  the 
following  inscription  in  Arabic :  '  The  poor  Ribea,  the  Son  of  Elias, 
wrote  it :  O  wine  I  to  which  nothing  can  be  assimilated,  either  in 
reality  oi*  appearance :  O  excellent  drink  I  of  which  our  Lord  said, 
having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  giving  thanks,  *^  This  is  my  blood 
for  the  salvation  of  men." '  Folios  7.  and  8.  have  been  supplied,  in 
paper,  by  a  more  modem  hand.  On  the  reverse  of  folio  8.  is  a  very 
humble  attempt  at  drawing,  in  the  figure  of  a  person  apparently  in 
prayer,  accompanied  by  an  inscription  in  Ethiopic  at  the  side  of  the 
figure :  ^  In  the  prayers  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  *  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  am  I,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  presented  in  the  power  of 
the  Trinity,  a  weak,  infirm,  and  defiled  sinner.  Let  them  implore 
Christ'  tinder  the  drawing,  in  Ethiopic:  'In  the  same  manner, 
every  slayer  that  slays  Cain,  will  I  repay  in  this ;  and,  as  he  slew, 
so  shall  he  be  slain.'  On  the  reverse  of  folio  98.,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Exodus,  are  two  figures,  somewhat  similar^  but  rather 

1  See  '*  Accoant  of  Printed  Text,"  p.  254.  This  note  of  Mr.  Piatt's  was  overlooked, 
when  the  Jfithiopic  was  mentioned  in  p.  255.  of  that  volume:  its  citation  would  have 
materially-  »trengthened  the  points  there  laid  down. 

*  "  As  this  inscription,  which  occurs  on  the  supplied  leaves,  savours  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  was  probablj  written  by  some  Abyssinian  Romanist  The  inscriptions 
of  Isaac,  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  though  mutilated,  and  sometimes  obscure,  seem  free  from 
these  errors.  The  figure  (rf  St.  Peter,  mentioned  below,  was  probably  traced  by  the  same 
hand. 

VOL.  IV.  y 
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better  drawn^  and  seemingly  by  the  writer  of  the  manuscript ;  and 
in  another  place  or  two  there  are  marginal  ornaments.  At  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  is  this  inscription,  in  Ethiopic :  ^  The  repetition  of 
the  law,  which  God  spake  to  Moses.  Numbered  5070  ^  (words). 
Intercede  for  your  slave  Isaac.'  — At  the  end  of  the  volume:  ^Pray 
for  those  who  laboured  in  this  book ;  and  for  your  slave  Isaac,  who 
gave  this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy.'  Then  follows  an  inscription  in 
Arabic :  '  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  one  God.  O  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  every  evil  I 
O  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  speaker  to  men  I  O  holy  people,  re- 
member your  slave  Isaac,  the  poor ;  God  shall  remember  you  in  the 
mercies  of  this  book.  Pray,  if  God  be  willing,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  see  your  face.  And  pray  for  me,  the  sinner.  Pardon  my 
sins,  O  Lord !  and  let  my  body  be  buried  in  Mount  Sion.'  Then 
follows,  in  Ethiopic :  *  That  our  enemies  may  not  say  of  us,  ^^  We 
have  conquered  them:  "  be  ye  prudent.     We  have  given  you  a  lamp. 

Be  ye  the  culture. —  Sow  ye  the  flock :  reap  and  rejoice.' A 

few  lines  have  been  erased.  Then  follows  •  •  •  .  <me,  Isaac,  the 
poor,  in  your  prayers.  It  was  completed  in  Beth  Gabbaza,  of 
Axuma.  In  thy  name,  O  Lord,  have  I  planted,  that  thou  place  me 
not  in  any  other  place  except  Mount  Sion ;  .the  mount  of  Christ ; 
the  house  of  Christians.  Let  them  not  be  forgotten  in  your  prayers, 
who  have  read  and  testified  to  you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  this  my 
offering  for  me  thy  servant,  the  poor ;  and  preserve  all  these  books 
which  1  offer,  that  the  brethren,  dweUing  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  com- 
forted. And  pray  for  me  ^  forget  me  not  in  the  holy  oflices,  and  in 
prayer,  that  we  may  all  stand  before  God  in  the  terrible  day  and 
hours.  That  it  might  not  be  written  that  we  were  wanting,  I  have 
previously  sent  and  given  you  this  for  the  warfare  of  the  testimony. 
Intercede,  and  bless.  And  also  for  tiie  refreshing  of  the  record  of 
the  Fathers:  and  also  for  Cueskam',  the  queen  of  the  sons  of 
Abyssinia;  that  they  may  be  comforted,  and  thence  convert  our 
region  —  may,  moreover,  migrate  into  other  regions,  and  restore 
Jerusalem :  —  and  for  the  Calvary  of  Mary.  Let  them  pray  for 
me.  Let  it  be  preserved  as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Let  them  not  sell  or  exchange ;  nor  let  them  carry  it  away  ;  nor  let 

them  cause  it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.     And '  the  rest  is 

wanting.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  book  was  written  at  Axuma, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia ;  and  that  it  was  sent  by  Isaac  to  the 
Abyssinians  residing  in  Jerusalem.  No  date  appears  in  the  manu- 
script itself.     It  is,  probably,  about  300  years  old.     On  the  reverse 

I  *«  It  is  customary  among  the  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Ethiopians,  to  number  Uie  words  in 
the  books  of  Scripture. 

'  **  In  most  of  the  eastern  churches,  it  is  the  practice  to  ennmerate  their  saints  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  Liturgy. 

'  **  The  name  of  a  region,  a  sea,  and  a  mountain,  in  Ethiopia;  so  celebrated,  as  to  be 
esteemed  by  the  Ethiopians  as  preferable  to  even  Sinai  or  Mount  Oliyet;  and,  as  tradition 
says,  whither  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus,  betook  themselves,  making  it  their 
residence  for  some  time,  after  the  flight  into  Egypt,  OutdL,  sub  voce. —  iMdcif,  sub  voce, 
says  it  is  the  name  of  a  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  always  had  in  great 
yeneration  by  the  Ck)pts  and  Ethiopians;  and  where  Christ  is  said  to  hare  resided  with  his 
mother,  when  he  fled  from  Herod. 
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of  foL  285.  is  a  drawing  intended  to  represent  Andrew  the  Apostle, 
with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  one  hand,  and  the  keys  in  the  other! 
Some  less  ingenious  draftsnum,  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  vellum,  trac^  out  this  figure  on  the  first  page  of 
this  foKo,  and  given  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  humble  representation. 
He  has  thus  succeeded  in  assigning  to  St  Peter  the  first  place,  and 
also  in  bestowing  on  him  the  keys.  Agiunst  this  picture  of  Peter  is 
placed  his  age,  120  years. 

"  The  folbwing  fac-simile  represents  part  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
phecy of  Balaam. 

Num.  XXIV.  17. 

in  ^A^"*  A  WAX 
%L-f-s^A-ns<pjpf« 

^*  I  shall  see  him^  but  not  now:  I  shall  call  htm  blessed,  but  he  is  not 
near :  there  shall  arise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  from  Israel  shall  it 
arise :  and  he  shall  destroy  the  ambassadors  of  Moab,  and  shall  take 
captive  all  the  children  of  Seth.^ 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

THB  ABABIO  AND  OTHEB  LATKB  YEBSIONS. 

The  remaining  versions  which  have  sometimes  been  quoted  in  critical 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament^  as  witnesses  to  the  text,  are  of  little 
or  no  importance,  as  far  as  that  object  is  concerned.  They  are  too 
recent  to  be  able  to  show  what  the  condition  of  the  text  was  in  very 
early  times ;  their  only  value,  as  bearing  on  the  Greek,  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  text,  and  not  with  its  criticism. 

T   2 
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They  require,  however,  to  be  briefly  described  here,  because  the 
references,  which  are  sometmies  made  to  them,  might  otherwise  be 
but  dimly  intelligible  to  those  who  are  using  critical  works. 

The  Arabic  Versions. — The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion  must  first  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  more  particularly 
noticed. 

I.  The  Roman  editio  princeps  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  appeared 
in  two  forms,  with  and  without  a  Latin  interlined  version,  dated  on 
the  title  1590,  and  in  the  subscription  at  the  end  159K  This  is  ofi;en 
called  the  Medicean  text,  from  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Me* 
dicean  press.' 

II.  The  Ebpsnian  Arabic.  An  edition  of  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  which  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1616,  in  which  Erpenius 
followed  the  text  of  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

III.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1645 :  this,  in  the  Gospels, 
follows  the  Boman  text;  though  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  did  not 
adhere  to  it  exclusively.    In  the  Epistles  he  had  a  MS.  from  Aleppo. 

lY.  The  Arabic  in  Walt<m's  Polyglott,  1657 :  this  seems  to  be 
taken  simply  from  the  Paris  text  of  Sionita. 

y.  The  Carshum  text  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Testament, 
published  at  Rome  in  1703.  (See  above,  p.  261.)  In  this  a  MS. 
was  employed  by  the  editor  which  had  been  brought  from  Cyprus. 
A  Carshuni  edition  had  been  intended  by  John  Baptist  Baymundi, 
the  editor  of  the  Boman  editio  princeps  of  the  Gk>nMla 

Thus,  of  these  editions,  I.,  IL,  and  Y.,  are  derived  from  MS. 
authority ;  and  though  the  variations  between  them  have  been  rested 
on  by  some  as  showing  that  they  were  different  versions,  it  was 
proved  by  Storr^  that  uie  translation  is  one  and  the  same,  though 
variations  have  been  introduced.  He  showed  that  MSS.  in  which 
the  Gospels  stand  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  do  not  contain  a  really  dif- 
ferent translation;  and  Hug  made  it  clear  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Arabic  Gospels  when  they  are  accompanied  by  Mem- 
phitic'  But  Storr,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn^^  Hug,  and  others,  thought 
it  undoubted  that  this  version  of  the  Gospels  was  taken  from  the 
Greek ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  assumed  as  a 
certain  fact. 

'  This  Boman  edition  was  reissaed  with  a  new  titlepage  in  1619,  and  with  the  leaf  at  the 
end,  containing  the  subscription,  canctXled,  and  Fnns  stamp^  at  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
ceding page,  so  that  it  might  seem  like  a  new  work.  In  1774  the  unsold  copies  were 
issued  at  Florence  with  a  preface  giving  some  aocoant  of  the  edition  itself ;  which  was, 
it  appears,  prepared  under  the  care  of  John  Baptist  Bajmundi,  in  the  printing  ofiSce  set 
up  at  Borne  by  the  Cardinal  Ferdmando  de'  Medici.  It  had  been  in  hand  some  time 
Avhcn,  in  1587,  Ferdinando  succeeded  his  brother  Francesco  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscanj. 
This  not  onlj  dehijed  the  appearance  of  this  edition  of  the  Gospels,  but  it  frustrated  the 
])ublication  of  many  intended  works.  This  reissue  in  1774  is  stated  bj  Caesar  Malani- 
meas,  the  author  of  the  prefiioe,  to  hare  been  under  the  auspices  of  Ffetro  Leopoldo 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  who  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  IL,  in  1790,  as  lieopold  II. 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

'  Dissertatio  inauguralis  critica  de  Evangeliis  Arabicis.  Tubingss,  1775.  The  argu- 
ments of  Storr  hare  been  admitted  by  Michaelis  (IL  89.),  by  Hug  (§  106.  p.  394.  ed. 
1 847  ),  and  other  competent  scholars  i  in  fact,  th&  opposite  opinion  seemsnow  to  be  unheard  oC 

*  Einleitung,  §  103.  (p.  885.  ed.  1847>  *  Einlcitung,  y.  p.  39. 
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JuynboU,  however,  liirew  a  new  light  on  the  subject  in  his  "  De- 
scription of  an  Arabic  Codex  of  the  library  at  Frandcer,  containing 
the  four  Gospels,  followed  by  some  remarks  relating  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels."^ 

In  this  Dissertation  Juynboll  describes  the  Franeker  Codex,  and 
proves  that  its  text  coincides  in  its  general  texture  with  the  Roman 
editio  princeps  ;  and  that  they  both  of  them  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate ; 
so  that  this  conformity  in  the  Roman  text  must  not  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  Kaymundi,  the  editor.  The  Arabic  Gospels  in  the  Poly- 
glotts  are  in  many  points  in  accordance,  however,  with  the  Greek 
text  This  JuynboU  supposes  to  have  been  through  the  influence  of 
an  Aleppo  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglott  had;  though  they  speak  of  having  in  the  Gt>8pels  repeated 
the  Roman  text,  and  having  only  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
used  the  Aleppo  MS. 

Now  in  the  eightii  century  John  Bishop  of  Seville  is  mentioned  as 
having  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  mto  Arabic,  the  language 
which  was  then  spreading  widely  in  Spun ;  and  this  work,  in  the 
Go^Is,  Juynboll  proceeds  to  identify  with  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  and  the  Roman  edition.^  The  question,  then,  to  be  solved  is 
this:  Was  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Gospels  formed  from  the 
Latin,  and  afterwards  revised  wilii  the  Greek  ?  or,  was  it  first  formed 
from  the  Greek  and  then  adapted  to  the  Latin  7  In  the  former  case 
the  version  of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the^^^;  if  the  latter, 
then  all  that  was  done  by  that  Bishop  might  be  to  adapt  the  exist- 
ing translation  to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  fidling  into  dkuse  in 
Spain. 

There  also  exists  a  recension  of  the  same  Arabic  version  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  Memj^tic ;  the  Epistles  appear  to  be 
a  transktHan  from  that  version.'  The  MS.  in  which  this  exists 
belonged  to  Raymundl 

The  version  of  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Er- 
penian  Arabic  was  made  from  the  Pe^to  Syriac;  the  Epistles 
wanting  in  that  version^  and  Apocalypse,  are  said  to  be  from  the 
Memphitia 

The  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Polyglotts  is  a  trans* 
lation  fit>m  the  Greek.^ 

^'  BeschryTiog  yjui  een  Arabischen  Codex  der  Franeker  BiUiotheek^  bevattende  do 

Tier  Evaogelien.     Gkvolgd  ran  eenige  opmerkingen,  welke  de  lettel*kundige  geschiedcnis 

van  de  Arabische  vertaling  der  evangelien  betarefiesu    This  ia  a  teamd  title  of  **  Letter- 

kandige  Bijdragen  van  T.  W.  J.  Ji^nboU,  Th.  D.  &c    Tweede  Stu^e."    Lejden,  183S. 

This  contributioa  to  sacred  criticism  seems  to  have  met  with  bat  little  attention  out  of 

,  Holland.    The  copy  given  hj  the  author  in  1850  to  the  present  writer,  and  communicated 

,  bj  him  to  other  Biblical  scholars,  seems  to  have  been  die  onlj  way  in  which  it  has  been 

at  all  known  in  this  country. 

'  Mariana  in  his  Spanish  history  mentions  the  translation  by  John  of  Seville,  and  that 
copies  of  it  were  still  extant  and  known  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.     It  is  thus 
that  Juynboll  had  data  for  the  identification  of  certain  Arabic  textSi — the  Franeker  MS., 
and  the  Roman  edition,— with  what  was  circulated  in  Spain. 
'  See  Hug,  §  108. 

*  Some  of  the  remarks  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  subject  of  the  printed  Arabic  versions 
(though  relating  specially  to  the  Old  Testament)  aie  worthy  of  consideration.  They  arc 
contained  in  a  paper  (in  which  from  the  subject  they  are  little  to  be  expected)  '*  On  the 
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Besides  the^  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament,  manj 
MSS.  have  been  spoken  of  as  contidoing  a  differing  version.  One  of 
these  which  has  been  definitely  described  by  SchoTz  ^ ;  it  is  a  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  (Cod.  Vatic.  Arab.  13.),  which  appears  to  contain  all  the 
New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.  From  a  Greek  subscription 
this  copy  seems  to  have  been  written  at  Emesa.  According  to  Hug's 
investigation  this  version  seems  to  rank  low  enough ;  and  yet  in  ^e 
passages  extracted  by  Scholz  there  are  readings  which  prove  that 
the  translator  must  have  followed  a  Greek  copy  containing  very 
ancient  readings.  Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  it  has  hs  i^MveptoOf^^,  and 
it  omits  the  last  eleven  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.' 

The  Slavonic  Version. — That  portion  of  the  Slavonic  race 
who  were  settled  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Danube  and  in 
Great  Moravia,  received  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  ninth 
century.  This  was  brought  about  principally  through  the  labours  of 
two  brothers  from  Thessalonia  named  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  who 
were  successful  in  their  labours  in  a  region  in  which  the  Germans 
were  connected  with  dioceses  of  the  bishops  of  Salzbui^  and  Passau; 
the  latter  of  whom  sought  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  archiepisoopal 
see  of  Lorch  over  the  pagan  land  of  Moravia.  This  Cyrillus,  who 
was,  it  appears,  previously  termed  Constantino  the  Philosopher,  had 
before  this  been  a  successful  missionary  amongst  the  Khozars,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  Crimea  and  neighbouring  districts,  amongst 
whom  in  that  age  Mohammedanism  and  Judaism^  gained  proselytes. 
He  seems  also  to  be  the  same  person  who  had  preached  amongst  the 
Bulgarians. 

To  Cyrillus  has  been  ascribed  by  the  Slavonians  the  invention  of 
their  alphabet,  which  is  termed  Cyrillic  from  him.*  To  him  also  is 
attributed  the  commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 

Muracles  of  the  New  Testament**  (See  **E6sa3r5  on  varions  Subjects,*'  vol.  i.  pp.  172 — 176. 
240 — 244.)    Bat  Card.  Wiseman  often  gives  the  most  important  information  on  critical 
subjects  in  connections  which  seem  the  most  nnlikelj. 
<  Bibliscb-Kritische  Reise,  1823  (pp.  117—126.).    See  Hog,  §  107. 

*  Though  Scholz,  who  cites  the  passage  p.  122.,  states,  p.  127.,  that  it  has  (Ms,  an  entire 
mistake. 

'  For  a  farther  account  of  the  Arabic  versions  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hug's  Einleitung, 
§§  99 — 112.  (pp.  378—402.),  and  £ichhom,  v.  26—66.  See  also  Juynbol^  and  David- 
son's Biblical  Criticism,  it  pp.  222 — 229. 

*  The  groundwork  of  the  Jewish  book  **  Cozri "  is  not  aU  a  fiction.  '*  The  Khozare 
occupied  all  the  countries  situated  between  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 

the  Crimea,  extending  their  conquest  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Occa. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  that  nation  is,  however,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  their  monarchs  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  but  were  a 
century  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  same  Cyrillus  and  Methodius  who 
became  afterwards  the  apostles  of  the  Slavonians."  BtHgiovu  History  of  the  SUivonie 
Nations^  by  the  late  Count  Valerian  Krasinsky,  pp.  262,  263,  yoo<*note. 

*  **  That  which  distinguishes  Cjrrill  from  all  other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  prejudice  which  represented  the  languages  of  the  rude  nations 
as  too  profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  from  any  toil  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  laboured.  Accordingly  he  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Chersonesus  in  order  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  Chazars;  and  in  like  manner  he  mastered  the  Sdavonian  tongue 
when  he  was  called  to  teach  among  Sdavonian  nations.  On  this  occasion  he  iuvented  for 
it  an  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  language."  Keander's  Church 
Histoiy,  vi  61, 62.  (Torrey's  translation,  published  by  C!lark.) 
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-which  was  continued  (some  say  completed)  by  his  brother  Methodius. 
The  labours  of  these  brethren  in  Great  Moravia^  commenced  a.d. 
862.  Cyrillus  seems  to  have  died  at  Kome  about  868,  when  Me- 
thodius returned  to  the  Slavonians,  appointed  to  be  their  bishop,  and 
amongst  them  he  continued  for  many  years. 

How  much  of  the  Slavonic  version  belongs  to  these  two  brethren 
is  incapable  of  being  ascertained :  it  is  doubtftd  if  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  translated  even  in  that  age. 

The  oldest  edition  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  of  this 
version  is  that  of  the  four  Gospels  which  appeared  in  Wallachia  in 
1512.  Then  came  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  same  portion  in  1575 ; 
and  in  1581  the  whole  Bible  was  published  at  Ostrog  in  Yolhynia: 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  Bible  of  1663 ;  in  the  text  of  which, 
however,  1  John  v.  7.  had  been  previously  introduced  (in  1653 
apparently,  when  the  Patriarch  Nicon  published  an  edition  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles). 

The  oldest  known  manuscript  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  year 
1056 :  it  is  an  Evangeliarium,  written  in  Cyrillic  characters.  The 
MS.  of  the  Gospels  on  which  the  French  kings  used  to  take  their 
coronation  oath  at  Bheims  appears  to  be  of  nearly  as  early  a  date.' 
The  Codex  of  the  Gospels  in  the  library  of  the  Synod  at*  Moscow  is 
of  the  year  1144.  The  oldest  MS.  of  the  whole  Bible  is  of  the  year 
1499  :  it  is  probable  that  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated 
not  long  previously. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Apocalypse  formed  no  part  of  the  Old 
Slavonic  version,  but  that  it  was  an  after  addition.  This  is  in  itself 
probable,  as  the  translation  was  made,  no  doubt,  for  church  use. 

A  few  readings  from  this  version  were  cited  by  Wetstein ;  but 
many  accurate  extracts  were  given  by  Alter  in  his  Greek  Testament, 
which  were  used  by  Griesbach  in  his  second  edition,  together  with 
the  collations  communicated  to  him  by  Dobrowsky :  these  were  taken 
from  the  Bible  of  1663,  and  also  from  several  MSS.,  especially  those 
containing  the  Revelation. 

The  text  of  this  version  is  mostly  what  would  be  estpected  in  one 
executed  from  the  Byzantine  copies  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
faithfulness  of  the  translation  has  been  highly  commended  by  com- 
petent judges ;  but,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  does  not  take  a  place 
of  any  importance:  it  is  only  valuable  as  showing  that  the  more 
recent  of  the  old  versions  agree  with  the  more  recent  of  the  Uncial 
MSS.  in  containing  the  modernised  text« 

>  **  The  kingdom  of  Great  Morayia  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Anstrian  proyincc 
which  bean  thia  name  at  present  It  was  a  powerfol  state,  which  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  Bayaria  to  the  river  Drina  in  Hangar^,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps  northward  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  river  Stiji  in  Southern  Poland, 
and  westward  as  &r  as  Magdeburg.**    Krasinskj,  p.  20. 

*  **  Die  alteste  bekannte  Handschrift  der  Slaw.  Uebers.  ist  das  sog.  ostromirischo 
Kvangelistarinm,  nm  1056  fur  den  Kniis  Ostromir  ron  Novgorod  mit  Kyrillischer  Schril^ 
geschrieben:  heransg.  von  Wottokow^  Petersb.  1843.  Nach  einigen  fast  eben  so  alt  ist  die 
beriihmte  Ew.  HS.,  welche  an  Bheims  bei  der  Salbnrg  der  franzosischen  Konige  sum 
Schwure  diente  {UxU  du  Saere),  and  deren  Sprache  erst  in  nenerer  Zeit  erkannt  wurde. 
A.  A.  von  Silvestre,  P.  1843.  von  HanMa,  Prag.  1846.**    Beoss,  §  447. 
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Whether^  nowever,  this  version  has  not  been  influenced  by  readings 
derived  from  the  Latin  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  have 
even  asserted  a  peculiar  accordance  with  the  Codices  D.  and  L. :  but 
as  this  resemblance  seems  only  to  be  found  in  passages  in  which 
these  MSS.  agree  with  the  Latin^  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
maintained  that  this  accordance  with  D.  and  L.  is  general  (when  every 
page  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  shows  the  reverse),  it  seems  as 
if  this  asserted  accordance  was  so  far  a  proof  of  Latin  influence. 
And  this  need  surprise  no  one ;  for  Latin  was  early  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Slavonians  prior  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  contentions  relative  to  the  use  of  Slavonian  at  all 
in  public  worship  were  strenuous  even  in  the  time  of  Methodius ; 
and  in  880  Pope  John  YIII.  (or  IX.)  ordered  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  first  read  in  Latin  and  then  given  in  the  Slavonian  inter- 
prepation.  ThU  seems  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  an  ad- 
mixture of  Latin  readings. 

A  comparison  of  the  readings  of  this  version  with  the  Gothic 
shows  that,  in  many  places,  what  was  a  transition  text  at  the  time 
when  that  translation  was  made,  had  now  passed  into  the  further 
stage  of  transcriptural  change  w^ich  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
lapse  of  time. 

The  Pebsic  Gospels. — There  are  two  Persic  versions  of  the 
Gospels ;  one  of  them,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  inserted  in 
Walton's  Polyglott,  taken  from  an  Oxford  MS.  belonging  to  Po- 
cocke^  written  a.d.  1341.  The  other  was  formed,  it  appears,  from 
two  Cambridge  MSS.  Its  publication  was  commenced  (as  far  as 
Matt  xvii.)  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  in  1652,  and  completed  by  Pier- 
son  in  1657,  at  the  expence  of  Thomas  Adams.  Walton  mentions 
that  of  this  Persic  version  Wheloc  had  two  MSS.,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge and  one  at  Oxford ;  and  to  them  Pierson  adds  a  notice  of  a 
third,  beloDgiug  to  Pococke.  But  this^  it  appears,  could  only  be 
that  containing  the  other  version, — that  given  in  the  Polyglott 

The  Persic  version  published  by  Walton  was  made,  no  doubt^ 
from  the  Peshito  Syriac:  its  only  real  critical  value,  therefore, 
would  be  in  connexion  with  the  text  of  that  version ;  but  it  is  too 
recent  to  be  of  more  than  very  slight  value  even  for  that  object 

The  Persic  of  Wheloc  and  Pierson  seems  to  have  been  a  version 
made  from  the  Greek :  but  as  the  editors  appear  also  to  have  used 
Pococke's  MS.,  it  becomes  a  mixed  text,  of  no  value  in  criticism  on 
that  account,  even  if  it  were  not  so  from  its  recent  date.* 

The  Georgian  Version. — The  Geor^an  or  Iberian  version 
was  published  at  Moscow  in  1743.  It  is  said^  on  probable  grounds, 
that  the  text  which  thus  appeared  had  been  interpolated  from  the 

'  Codex  Focockianos,  128.  No.  5453.  in  CataL  Librorum  MStonm  Anglta  et  Hiherniat 
m  vfium  coUectontm,  i.  i.  275. 

'  In  1751  and  the  following  year  Bode  published  at  Hehnstadt  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  Polyglott  text  of  the  Persic  yersion  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  St.  Mark ;  in  the  PrtfaceM 
to  these  two  yolnmes  he  goes  hito  an  examination  of  the  xespectiYe  editions,  &c 
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Slavonio  by  the  Georgian  prmees  Arkil  and  Wacuset :  soine  say  that 
this  was  done  at  an  early  period.  It  is  stated  that  this  version  was 
made  from  the  Chrseh  m  die  sixth  century.  No  critical  use  can  be 
made  of  it  until  it  is  better  known^  and  its  readings  ascertained  from 
MSS.  unaffected  by  the  Slayonic  The  points  of  inquiry  should  be, 
— its  actual  data ;  whether  it  was  made  from  the  Ghreek  or  from  the 
Armenian  (which  is  on  some  accounts  m<Hre  probable') ;  and  whether 
in  any  copies  it  is  free  firom  Slayonic  alteration.  If  the  Georgian 
yersion  be,  in  any  existing  form,  an  unsophisticated  monument  of 
the  sixth  century,  it  would  probably  take  as  high  a  place  aoiongst 
critical  authorities  as  the  Philozenian  Syriac  would  have  done  prior 
to  its  being  rewrought  by  Thomas  of  Harkel. 

To  these  versions  some  have  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels: 
but,  however  interesting  as  a  mcmument  of  the  early  Christianity  of 
the  second  race  in  this  island  who  adopted  that  profession,  it  has  no 
critical  place,  as  it  was  made  from  the  Latin.  Its  historical  value 
relates  to  the  inquiry  what  Latin  text  was  employed  in  this  island  in 
Saxon  days. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  encumber  the 
critical  page  with  the  citations :  Ar.  Bom,,  Ar.  £rp.,  Ar.  Polygl., 
Slav.,  JPers,  fFheL,  Pers,  Polygh,  Georg.,  Sax.  The  retention  of 
these  references  has  helped  to  draw  away  attention  frcMn  the  witnesses 
of  this  class  who  are  really  worthy  of  a  voice  in  criticism. 


CHAP.  XXXI7. 

KARLT  CITATIONS,  AS  SOXmCES  OP  CKITICISSC. 

The  early  citations  made  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
materials  which  we  may  use  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  text 
itself,  or  in  combination  with  the  other  sources  of  criticism  which 
have  been  already  discussed,  as  means  towards  the  restoration  of  that 
text  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  an  age  at  least  not  very 
remote  firom  that  of  the  Aposties. 

To  the  use  of  such  citations  for  the  former  purpose  some  allusion 
was  made  above  (see  Chap.  lY.  p.  37.  seq,) ;  it  is  only  with  the  latter 
that  they  have  now  to  be  regarded.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  even  though  now  looked  at  in  one  of  their  aspects,  the  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  cumulative  evidence  that  is  afforded  to  the 
bearing  of  such  citations  on  the  history  and  early  use  of  the  sacred 
books  m  the  hands  of  Christiuis. 

Those  who  have  but  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
have  at  times  been  inclined  to  rank  the  authority  of  early  citations 
too  highly,  and  at  other  times  to  undervalue  them  as  unduly.  Some 
have  sought  to  give  them  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  other 
witnesses,  and  others  have  regarded  them  as  being,  almost  as  a  matter 

*  This  probabiiity  woold  bo  set  aside  if  internal  evidence  showed  .the  absence  of 
affinity. 
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of  course^  lax,  careless,  and  incapable  of  showing  what  the  passage 
really  read,  which  the  author  quoted  or  intended  to  quote.  Both  of 
these  estimates  are  incorrect  as  a  general  fact,  though  each  may  at 
times  be  perfectly  true. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  usage  of  modem  writers.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  expositors,  preachers,  and  others,  who  employ 
our  English  authorised  version,  do  in  general  take  their  citations  from 
it ;  so  much  so,  that  any  quotations  found  in  the  Homilies  or  in  the 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  are  instantly  felt  to  belong  to  a 
different  class  to  those  with  which  we  now  meet*  Also,  the  distinc- 
tion is  at  once  perceived  when  a  passage  is  cited  from  the  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms  instead  of  its  being  from  that  in  our 
Bibles,  and  vice  versSL  Now,  it  is  clumed  by  critics  that  in  patristic 
writings  it  is  in  general  as  definite  a  tiling  what  text  they  used  as  it 
is  amongst  those  who  employ  the  English  language.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  reign  of  James  L  we  find  English  authors  sometimes 
following  the  version  or  revision  which  had  been  then  newly  made, 
sometimes  quoting  from  the  Bishop's  Bible,  sometimes  from  the 
Geneva  translation ;  but  in  each  case  the  fact  is  at  once  determinable. 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  laxity  of  the  early  Fathers  is  such  in 
their  citations  that  they  can  help  us  to  no  certain  conclusion.  It  is 
also  objected  that  tiiey  quote  passages  in  forms  in  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  ever  existed  in  copies  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  they  sometimes  quote  as  Scripture  that  which 
is  not  in  the  Bible  at  all ;  and  if  these  points  are  established,  it  is 
said  that  it  is  useless  to  rely  on  anything  so  indefinite  and  misleading. 
Now,  all  this  and  more  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  utility  of  patristic 
citations  would  not  be  rendered  void ;  for  what  if  the  same  things 
might  be  said  of  our  modem  English  writers?  Are  there  not  many 
who  interweave  the  words  of  Scripture  into  their  discourses,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  do  not  give  precisely  what  is  found  in  the  sacred 
books,  even  though  they  show  abundantly  whence  the  thoughts,  and 
even  the  leadingtrore^f,  were  taken ?  And  just  so  is  it  with  the 
early  Fathers.  They  used  the  words  and  expressions  of  Scripture  in 
what  they  wrote,  even  when  the  construction  and  form  of  the  sentence 
was  greatly  changed.  Such  citations  are  simply  to  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth.  If  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  leading  word  is 
or  is  not  to  be  read  in  a  passage,  a  very  loose  citation,  or  even  allu- 
sion, may  show  that  the  writer  in  question  recognised  it.  So,  too, 
when  there  b  a  mere  cdlusion ;  it  may  be  amply  sufficient  in  proof 
that  a  writer  knew  a  particuhu-  passage,  the  genuineness  of  which  as 
a  whole  may  be  under  discussion.  Also,  do  we  not  sometimes  find, 
"  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,**  quoted  from  Heb.  ix., 
with  much  emphasis  placed  on  the  word  whidi  is  not  in  the  text? 
And  is  it  not  constant,  habitual,  and  daily,  for  some  to  speak  and 
write  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy  and  spiritual  Christianity  as  being 
*^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus "?  A  resemblance  to  these  words,  but 
differently  connected,  and  in  a  distinct  form,  is  all  that  is  really  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament ;  many,  however,  seem  very  incredulous 
when  their  attention  is  called  to  this  fact.     And  if  early   Fathers 
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sometimee  made  sucli  a  mistake  as  to  quote  from  Scripture  what  was 
never  in  Scripture,  has  no  one  who  may  read  these  remarks  ever 
seen  or  heard  ^'  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,"  or  ^'  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death,"  quoted  as  though  it  were  really  a  portion  of 
the  Word  of  God  ? 

And  yet  our  facilities  for  accuracy  in  quotations  are  such  as  were 
utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  early  writers.  They  did  not  possess  the 
Scriptures  conveniently  divided  into  chapters  and  verses  for  purposes 
of  reference ;  they  had  not  even  the  accommodation  of  regular  punc- 
tuation or  word  divbion;  their  books  were  cumbrous,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  consult  them  at  every  turn  with  facility ;  they 
had  no  concordances,  no  indexes,  and  similar  conveniences  at  hand. 
If,  then,  we,  with  all  these  aids,  are  sometimes  lax  in  respect  to 
Scripture  quotation,  it  would  be  unreasonable  if  we  were  to  expect 
perfect  exactitude  from  the  early  Fathers,  and  if  we  were,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  they  were  habitually  careless  and  inattentive. 

Modem  English  references  made  to  Holy  Scripture  may  be  arranged 
under  three  general  heads :  quotations  of  the  very  words  taken  from 
the  Sacred  Text  itself;  loose  citations,  in  which  some  variation  has 
been  made,  whether  from  intention  or  not ;  and  mere  allusions  which 
do  not  pretend  to  anything  of  exactness  as  to  either  words  or  expres- 
sions. If  this  classification  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  rare  indeed  for  a  theological  writer  not  to  sive  continual  proof  that 
he  has  simply  employed  our  common  English  authorised  version. 
And  if  the  patristic  citations  be  similarly  divided,  the  same  thing  will 
be  manifestly  true  of  them  with  regard  to  the  Greek  text  which  they 
employed.  As  to  the  condition  in  which  their  citations  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  a  few  remarks  may  be  subsequently  made. 

The  value  of  citations  as  sources  of  criticism  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  what  they  are,  or  may  seem  to  be,  when  standing  alone;  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  otiier  authorities  that  they  have  a  peculiar  value. 
Thus,  an  expression  evidentiy  taken  from  the  New  Testament  by  a 
Father,  but  in  a  form  found  neither  in  manuscript  or  version,  may 
have  been,  perhaps,  some  mere  lax  allusion  of  his  own,  or  an  inter-- 
weaving  of  something  taken  from  the  New  Testament  into  the  line 
of  his  argument  or  discourse.  But  if  a  Father  cites  a  passage,  defi- 
nitely agreeing  witii  one  class  of  ancient  witnesses,  in  a  place  where 
they  stand  opposed  to  some  other  testimonies,  there  need  be  prima 
facie  no  doubt  that  he  actually  quotes  what  was  in  his  copy ;  and 
thus  he  materially  confirms  that  class  of  witnesses.  But  if  a  Father 
says  distinctiy  that  a  reading  which  he  quotes  was  that  of  one  parti- 
cular Gospel,  and  that  another  reading  which  he  mentions  was  that 
of  the  parallel  passage  in  another  Gospel,  or  if  he  expressly  rests  on 
the  words  and  phrases  of  a  reading,  and  states  unequivocally  that 
they  were  so  and  so,  his  evidence  has  very  great  weight ;  and  it  is  in 
itself  a  proof,  not  indeed  that  the  reading  is  of  necessity  genuine,  but 
at  least  that  it  was  current  in  the  time  of  the  Father  in  question :  if 
otherwise  it  is  well  confirmed,  few  lections  could  be  better  attested. 
Also,  if  the  general  citations  of  a  Father  are  proved  by  comparative 
criticism  to  wmk  high^  even  his  obiter  dicta  are  worthy  of  very  consi- 
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derable  attention,  to  say  the  least.  The  vaLae,  however,  of  patrutie 
testimony  in  comparative  criticism  is,  in  g^ieral,  the  converse  of  this : 
for  as  such  quotations  are  occasional  and  fragmentary,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  rather  attesting  those  MSS.  and  versions  with  which 
they  are  at  all  in  characteristic  accordance. 

Before  a  judgment  can  be  at  all  rightly  given  of  the  critical  value 
of  the  citations  of  any  oaie  Father,  it  is  needful  that  his  writii]^  should 
be  carefully  studied ;  that  his  mode  of  using  Holy  Scripture  should 
be  known,  and  that  it  should  be  seen  whether  be  is  tolerably  uniform 
in  his  mode  of  quoting  the  same  passages ;  and  if  not,  whether  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  can  at  all  account  for  the  variation. 
Also,  in  the  writings  of  the  same  Father,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  a  quotation  occurs ;  for  more  verbal 
exactitude  might  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  an  exposition  than  in  a 
discourse  or  a  hortatory  treatise  in  whioh  Scripture  is  more  casually 
cited. 

Some  of  the  more  imporiant  of  the  early  writers  will  now  be  spe- 
cified, with  a  general  mention  of  the  value  of  those  citations  which 
they  contain  which  bear  on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament 

The  early  Greek  writers  must  be  the  first  considered ;  fcH:  it  is  only 
from  them  that  direct  ud  can  be  obtained. 

The  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathebs,  as  those  writers 
have  been  termed,  who  were  partly  contemporaries  with  the  Apostles 
of  our  LcHrd,  contain  few  citations  from  the  New  Testament  which 
are  at  all  available  for  purposes  of  criticism.  The  genuine  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Home  contains  but  few  passages  that  can  be  regarded 
as  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  though  the  influence  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  abundantly  evident,  and  passages  quoted  from  the 
Old  Testament  have  been  adopted  through  the  form  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  New.  Ignatius,  now  that  we  possess  some  Epistles 
which  possess  a  good  claim  to  be  his,  and  in  a  genuine  form,  gives  us 
a  few  sentences  which  are  worth  more  as  to  the  history  of  the  Canon 
than  for  textual  criticism.' 

The  Epistle  of  Polycabp  furnishes  us  with  wm^  dtations,  as  he 

'  See  Cureton's  Corpus  Iguatiakuh  for  the  account  of  the  8jr!ac  Tenion  of  three 
Ignatian  Epistles  in  a  form  free  from  the  additions  made  hy  the  interpolator  of  the  larger 
Greek  recension,  and  also  as  not  containing  the  passages  to  which  on  strong  groands 
objection  had  been  made  two  centuries  prior  to  the  discoyery  of  the  Kitriaa  M^ 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Coreton  has  cast  doabt  on  anything  that 
WAS  previonslj  nnqnestioned.  The  Greek  copies  of  Ignatius  have  come  down  to  us  in 
t^  o  forms,  one  containing  great  interpolations,  and  wim  forged  epistles  added  as  pait  of 
the  same  collection,  the  other  with  forged  epistles  also  intermixed,  but  with  the  rest  in  a 
shorter  form; — a  form,  however,  which  showed  at  times  an  entire  difference  from  the 
larger  copies.  Hence  it  was  concluded  by  Griesbach  and  others  that  the  two  forms  of  tho 
Greek  were  both  of  them  enlargements  of  something  which  they  possessed  in  common. 
This  conclusion  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cureton's  discOTery  \  for  in  the 
three  Syriac  Epistles  we  find  what  is  common  to  both  Greek  recensions,  but  not  the  parts 
in  which  they  widely  diverge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  seven  Ignatian  Epistles  in 
Greek  having  been  trcuumUted  to  as,  for  no  such  seven  exist,  except  through  their  having 
been  selected  by  editore  firom  the  Medicean  MS.,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  confessedly 
spurious; — a  fact  which  some  who  imagine  a  diplomatic  transmission  of  seven  have  over- 
looked. In  the  three  in  Syriac  we  have  what  in  form  and  character  is  attested  by  good 
and  credible  evidence  as  the  actual  work  of  Ignatius. 
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interwove  sentences  from  the  New  Testament  into  what  he  wrote. 
That  work  of  the  second  century  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  contiuns  hardly  anything  for  the  present  purpose. 

JuSTiK  Mabttb,  in  the  second  century,  is  a  very  important 
writer  when  the  history  of  the  Canon  is  under  discussion;  but 
though  he  used  much  from  the  Gospels,  especially  that  of  St. 
Matthew,  he  rarely  seeks  that  verbal  exactness  which  is  needed  for 
evidence  in  textual  criticism.  His  quotations,  however,  are  not  to 
be  neglected,  for  they  sometimes  diow  clearly  what  he  must  have 
read;  and  at  other  times,  when  the  genuineness  of  a  particular 
passage  is  under  discnsrion  on  critical  grounds,  he  gives  a  clear  and 
decided  testimony  as  to  what  he  found  in  his  copies.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  well  known  that  some  autiiorities  omit  the  two  verses, 
Luke  xxii.  43,  44. ;  but  Justin  ffives  us  excellent  proof  that  he  read 
this  passage  in  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  He  says, 
iv  yap  oTTOfivfjfwvevfiaa-iy  &  <fnjfu  inro  t&p  afrroaroKaw  airov  teai  r&v 
sKslvois  ircipajio'Kov0fja'dirn»p  <TWTrrce)AaA  cm  ISpits  axrel  ffpofifiot  lears" 
X'sIto  avTov  su)ff)fJLivov  (DiaL  a  Trypn.  §  103.) 

iBBNiBUS,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  a  close 
and  careful  quoter  in  general  from  the  New  Testament  The 
greater  part  of  his  writings  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  a  Latin 
translation,  coeval,  apparentiy,  with  that  Father  himself:  and  though 
a  translation  is  not  possessed  of  the  same  certainty  as  a  work  in  the 
original  language,  vet  the  importance  of  the  quotations  in  the 
writings  of  this  Father  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  e^ecially  as 
he  not  unfrequently  ai^es  on  the  words  which  he  cites,  and  closely 
discusses  readings,  showing  what  mttsi  have  been  in  the  copy  before 
him,  and  mentioning  variations  in  the  different  Gospels.  Much  of 
what  we  have  of  Irenieus  in  Greek  has  come  to  us  through  the 
channel  of  citations,  Caten<By  &c* ;  and  as  such  modes  of  transmission 
are  less  secure  than  is  that  of  a  text  united  in  one  work,  it  is  always 
requisite  to  compare  what  is  given  as  the  Greek  of  Irenssus, 
gathered  as  it  has  been  from  different  sources,  with  the  contem- 
porary Latin. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  is  a  writer  who  quotes  much  from  the 
New  Testament.  All  his  citations  are  worthy  of  notice,  though  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  he  often  giices  his  own  phrases  instead  of 
those  of  any  writer  whom  he  may  dteu  An  instance  of  tiiis  may  be 
seen  in  the  extracts  which  he  gives  from  Clement  of  Home,  where  he 
blends  his  own  expressions  with  those  of  his  author.  The  quotations 
of  this  Father  have  great  weight  when  they  agree  toith  other  ancient 
authorities;  when  they  stand  wholly  alone,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  voice  in  criticism,  so  much  was  it  the  habit  of  this  Father 
to  allude  to  Scripture  passages  partiaUy  or  wholly  in  his  own  words. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  is  given  when  he  says,  Uurrhp  div  ttoXX^ 
ImJolKS/ov  Tff-ypa^^  Xsyowrj^f  ©wrrov  icdfJurfKofy  Bta  rpvTn^fuiros^  fisXamff 
SisXewna-daif  rj  'irKownov  ^iXoao^eip,^     This  latter  expression  is 

>  Strom,  il.  5.  ed.  Potter,  p.  440. 
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elements  own  substitute,  as  though  it  were  an  equivalent  for  elaeXBeiy 
eU  rr}v  fiaaiKsiav  t&v  ovpav&v  (or  rov  dsov),  as  found  in  Matthew 
xix.  24. 

HiPPOLYTUS,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
quotes  a  good  many  passages  from  the  New  Testament.  Some 
extracts  which  bear  the  name  of  Hippolytus  are  scattered  in  Catenae. 
In  the  edition  of  Fabricius  many  of  his  writing  were  collected 
(though  in  a  confused  order,  and  without  much  editorial  skill) ;  and 
the  work  entitled  "  Philotophumena^  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1851  under  the  name  of  Origen,  has  been  successfully  vindicated 
as  belonging  to  this  Father.  The  large  extracts  which  he  gives  of 
continuous  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  from  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  make  his  works  very  valuable 
for  critical  purposes.  They  have,  however,  met  with  comparatively 
little  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  already  published 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

The  writings  of  Obioen  in  the  former  half  of  the  third  century, 
would  have  been  of  critical  application  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  if  they  had  been  all  extant,  and  that  in  the  original  Greek. 
As  it  is,  we  have  but  a  portion  of  his  writings  in  Greek,  and  other 
portions  in  a  Latin  version;  and  yet  even  in  what  we  have,  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  actually  quoted*  There  is  no 
one  Father  that  can  be  compared  with  Origen  as  to  his  critical 
worth.  In  his  Commentaries  he  discusses  the  words  and  expressions 
in  such  a  way  that  we  are  generally  sure  what  he  must  have  read  in 
the  copy  before  him.  It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  Origen  is  not 
consistent  in  his  quotations,  thus  contradicting  himself.  But  when 
the  points  are  properly  examined  it  will  generally  be  found  that  at 
different  times  in  his  life  he  used  copies  which  differed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  text;  thus  his  Commentaries  on  St.  John,  and  those  on 
St.  Matthew,  in  which  the  widest  discrepancies  of  reading  have  been 
pointed  out,  were  written  at  a  wide  interval  of  time ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  continued  to  use  the  same  copy  of  the 
Gospels  at  the  end  of  this  period  as  he  had  at  the  beginning.  In 
judging  Origen,  critically  or  theologically,  the  times  when  his 
different  works  were  written  must  be  borne  in  mind.  When  in 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  references  are  made  to 
the  readings  of  Origen,  it  is  important  that  the  notation  should  be 
very  clear  aa  to  where  he  gives  such  or  such  a  reading ;  for  then  he 
will  commonly  be  found,  if  he  also  ^ves  a  reading  supported  by 
another  class  of  authorities,  to  cite  them  in  different  works  (as  is 
shown  in  a  reference  by  a  different  volume  or  part  of  a  volume  being 
mentioned).  But  while  the  general  character  of  Origen's  quotations 
is  thus  stated,  it  must  be  added  that  in  discussing  texts  he  uses  them, 
as  modem  writers  do,  by  interweaving  his  own  words,  and  freely 
employing  the  sentiments  of  the  passages.  Such  a  use  of  Scripture  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  laxity  of  quotations.  The  readings  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Origen,  where  the  Greek  is  defective,  ought  not 
to  be  passed  by  wholly  m  silence ;  for  such  passages  should  be  men* 
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tioned  for  what  they  are  worth,  though  more  commonly  bearing 
rather  on  the  criticism  of  the  old  Latin  verBion,  with  which  the 
translator  was  probably  conversant,  than  on  that  of  the  Greek  text 

itself. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  mention  in  detail  the  other  writers  of  the 
third  century,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Gregory  Thau- 
matui^us,  from  whom  in  particular  places  citations  are  given  (some 
of  them,  too,  of  great  value)  in  critical  editions.  The  fragments 
that  we  have  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  are  such  as  to  excite  the  wish  that  more  of  his  writings  had 
been  preserved. 

EusEBins  of  Cssarea  is  the  important  writer  of  the  former  part 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  with  him  closes  the  ante-Nicene  age ;  in 
and  from  which  epoch  the  transition  state  of  the  Greek  text  began. 
The  works  of  Eusebius  supply  much  that  is  of  value  in  criticism, 
though  they  have  been  but  little  used  to  their  full  extent :  this  has 
partly  arisen  from  their  not  existing  in  a  collected  form.  The  text 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Burton,  is 
accompanied  by  good  critical  apparatus;  though  editorial  care  was 
sadly  lacking,  so  that  the  MSS.  are  not  sufficiently  described ;  and 
the  materials  which  Dr.  Burton  had  prepared,  and  left  behind  him, 
were  not  even  inserted  in  the  places  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
late  Dr.  Gaisford  provided  good  editions  of  several  purts  of  the  works 
of  Eusebius;  the  Prceparatio  Evangelica  (in  which  the  Scripture 
citations  are  but  few) ;  Demonstratio  Evangelica  (in  which  they  are 
numerous  and  valuable) ;  the  book  Against  Hierocles  (which  does  not 
bear  on  textual  criticism),  and  Against  MarceUus  of  Ancyra.  Dr. 
Gaisford  was  also  the  first  to  edit  from  a  Vienna  MS.  Eusebius's 
EclogcB  Prophetic(B,  Eusebius's  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on 
IsaiiJi  were  published  by  Mont&ucon.  Of  late  years.  Cardinal  Mai 
brought  to  light  portions  of  the  QtuBstiones  ad  Marinum,  and  ad 
StepJumum^  and  of  the  Commentary  on  St  Luke :  these  were  in- 
serted in  his  Scriptorum  ColUctio  Vaticana;  and  they  were  re- 
edited,  with  the  addition  of  fragments  of  the  work  on  the  Theo^ 
phania,  and  extracts  on  the  Psalms,  in  his  Nova  Bibliotheea  Patrum. 

From  this  period  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  were  numerous 
and  voluminous:  their  works  have  more  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  text  than  to  its  primary  criticisoL  Athanasius  is,  probably,  the 
most  important  of  ^ose  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century:  in  the  latter  half  of  that  age  were  Basil,  and  the  two 
Gregories,  of  Nazianzum  and  of  Nyssa ;  at  the  close  was  Chrysos- 
tom,  whose  writings  and  citations  have,  however,  often  been  modern- 
ised by  copyists. 

T9  the  former  half  of  the  fifth  century  belong  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret.  Beyond  this  point  there 
is  no  object  at  present  in  carrying  on  a  mere  list  of  names  that  are  some- 
times cited  in  critical  editions.  There  are  many  writers  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  whom  no  mention  has  been  made,  as  the  intention  was 
only  to  specify  the  more  important.  The  student  of  patristic  litera- 
ture will  of  course,  if  he  desires  complete  information,  seek  it  from 
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works  specialty  devoted  to  tlie  Fathers  themselves^  to  their  writings^ 
and  the  bibliography  of  those  portions  of  them  that  are  still  extant.^ 

The  Latik  Fathers  must,  of  course,  only  be  referred  to  as  autho- 
rities for  readings  in  that  version,  unless  they  happen  to  refer  dis- 
tinctly to  the  originaL 

Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  introduces  much 
from  the  New  Testament;  and  thus,  at  first  sight,  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  that  would  be  available  for  criticism :  a  close  examination 
reduces  this  within  much  narrower  limits;  for  this  writer  is  oflen 
very  loose  in  his  citations,  and  he  moulds  the  language  of  Scripture 
very  frequently  into  his  own  sentences.  But  when  all  is  sifted 
there  is  a  residuum  that  is  available  for  use. 

Ctpbian,  in  the  third  century,  seems  in  general  to  have  followed 
the  Latin  version  then  in  use  with  considerable  care. 

In  the  fourth  century  Hilabt  of  Poictiers  and  Lttcifeb  of 
Cagliari  appear  to  use  the  old  Latin  version  with  much  exactitude. 

After  the  revisions  of  the  Latin  in  the  fourth  century  the  citations 
have  but  little  value  for  criticism.  Victorikus  should  be  excepted, 
however ;  for  in  his  Commentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he 
gives  the  text  at  length  as  it  existed  prior  to  Jerome's  recension. 
The  writings  of  Jerome  contain  many  remarks  on  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  copies  in  general,  or  of  particular  MSS. ;  and  thus  they  furnish 
us  with  the  evidence  of  codices  of  that  age.  Augustine  in  general, 
if  not  always,  followed  the  Italic  revision  of  the  Latin  version. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  using  citations  in  ecclenastical  writers 
as  to  any  of  the  versions  except  the  Latin ;  for  in  general  we  are 
wholly  destitute  of  materials.  In  Syriae^  however,  besides  the 
stores  which  exist  in  MSS.,  the  writings  of  Ephrem  furnish  much, 
of  which  a  very  slight  use  has  as  yet  been  made.  It  is  &om  his  Cam» 
mentarieSi  however,  that  such  citations  should  be  drawn,  and  not  from 
his  Homilies^  which  (as  is  well  known  from  the  description  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  ti\e  translations  of  Dr.  Burgess)  are  metrical  in  their 
structure.  The  Roman  edition  of  the  works  of  Ephrem  is  the  only 
one  which  renders  those  in  Syriac  available  for  students :  the  editors, 
however,  of  that  collection  met  with  no  MS.  of  any  Commentary  on 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (whicji^he  appears  to  have  written); 
and  this  would  have  been  of  importance^foi:  the  present  object  Also 
in  the  Commentaries,  as  printed,  there  are  several  things  which  the 

*  It  may  seem  superfloous  to  refer  the  reader  to  Cave's  Historia  Literaria. 

I  may  meDtion,for  the  convenience  of  students,  C  J.  Stewart's  singularly  useful  "  Cata- 
logue of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  Ecdesiastieal  Writers  to  the  Fifteenth  Centuiy, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order."  In  this  List  there  is  nothing  superflaous  inserted ; 
the  only  works  mentioned^  besider  the  writings  of  Fathers,  are  those  which  bear  on  their 
literary  history,  authenticity,  and  similar  subjects.  All  that  part  which  does  not  comprise 
**  Collections,  Catenso,"  ftc,  is  arranged  oentaty  by  century,  so  that  a  stddent  can  at  once 
SCO  to  what  age  a  writer  belonged,  and  who  were  his  contemporaries.  Amongst  the 
editions  specified  in  Mr.  Stewart's  list  are  always  the  best^  and  in  general  the  number  is 
sufficiently  great  to  furnish  all  the  bibUographica]  information  that  a  student  needs.  It 
has  thus  its  value  as  a  work  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  Uiose  pamphlets  which  form  so 
precious  a  portion  of  the  library  of  a  critic.  I  can  hardly  overrate  (he  convenience  which 
Mr.  Stewart's  Catalogue  has  been  to  me  in  my  critical  studies,  in  furnishing  me  with  just 
the  information  that  I  required  relative  to  writers,  editions,  and  collections. 
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editors  have  given  as  Epbrem's,  although  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Professor  Rodiger  *  that  they  be- 
long to  James  of  Edessa ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  in  the  MS.  from 
which  the  Roman  edition  was  taken  these  parts  are  specified  as 
belonging  not  to  Ephrem,  but  to  James.  This  gives  us  no  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  trustworthiness  and  competency  of  the  editorial 
care  which  was  exercised. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  '^  When  we  perused  these  commentaries, 
we  often  perceived  a  variety  of  style,  both  in  the  interpretation 
itself,  and  in  the  language,  which  betrayed  sometimes  a  later  age, 
and  we  felt  no  difficulty  in  attributing  such  parts  to  James  of  Edessa. 
However,  to  be  more  certain,  we  consulted  the  MS.  from  which  the 
Roman  edition  was  made,  and  found  our  conjecture  verified;  as 
some  parts  which  are  printed  as  St.  Ephrem's  do  really  belong  to  the 
other  writer  whom  we  have  just  named."  * 

It  requires  that  some  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  making 
citations  from  the  writings  oi  the  Fathers ;  for  they  have  not  un* 
frequently  been  quoted  for  readings  which  they  did  not  really  main- 
tain, and  which  they  even  repudiated.  This  has  arisen  in  part  from 
the  mistakes  of  copyists,  and  the  ill-directed  care  of  some  editors, 
who  thought  that  they  were  doing  good  service  when  they  altered 
and  emended  the  Scripture  quotations  by  means  of  the  common 
printed  text.  It  is  therefore  necessary  always  to  examine  a  supposed 
patristic  citation  with  the  context;   for  this  will  often  supply  good 

'  In  Herzog*s  Beal-Encyclopadie,  iv.  p.  89. 

*  Card.  Wiseman's  **  Essajs  on  Various  Subjects,"  til  277,  278.  (reprinted  from  *<  The 
[Boman]  Catholic  Magazine  ").  The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Works  of  Ephrem  consists 
of  six  vols,  folio,  three  containing  the  Syriac  works  (1737-43),  and  three  the  Greek  that 
bear  his  name  (1732-46).  The  editor  of  the  Syriac  portion  was  Petrus  Benedictus  (a 
Maronite  Jendty,  whose  Latin  trandtUion  accompanying  the  Syriac  bears  but  an  obscure 
relation  to  the  works  which  are  professedly  interpreted.  The  Greek  writings  which  bear 
the  name  of  Ephrem  come  to  us  with  very  doubtful  credentials :  they  are  prqfesMedly  transla- 
tions from  the  Syriac ;  and  yet,  voluminous  as  are  the  remains  of  Ephrem  in  his  native 
language,  we  possess  hardly  anything  which  bears  the  slightest  relation  to  the  Greek. 
The  style,  too,  of  these  Greek  works  differs  greatly  from  that  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  from  the  analogy  of  the  other  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  And  yet  it  is 
to  these  Greek  writings,  and  not  to  the  Syriac,  that  Card.  Wiseman  turns  to  show  what 
were  the  doctrines  of  Ephrem  relative  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  sajs,  **  He 
goes  far  beyond  all  which  modem  tongue  would  venture  to  utter  in  addressing  its  suppli- 
cations to  her.  And  since  we  have  been  already  once  charged  solemnly,  by  a  grave 
author,  and  in  a  large  book  [Ftof.  Lee's  Frologomena],  with  having  falsified  the  doctrines 
of  the  Syriac  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  ours,  we  wUl  translate  a  few  expres- 
sions from  one  of  these  prayers  so  as  to  justify  what  we  have  said."  (p.  276.)  And  then 
follow  extracts  from  these  ill-accredited  Greek  works,  replete  with  idolatrous  expressions. 
Where  is  the  like  to  be  found  in  any  genume  work  of  the  fourth  century  ?  It  is  singular 
that  Wiseman,  who  rightly  judged  that  part  of  the  Syriac  Commentaries,  from  the  dif- 
ferences **  both  in  the  interpretation  itself  and  in  the  language,  which  betrayed  sometimes 
a  later  age,**  could  not  be  the  work  of  Ephrem,  should  bring  forward  for  dogmatic  reasons 
extracts  from  these  Greek  works  without  hinting  a  suspicion.  Valuable  as  are  many  of 
Wiseman's  contributions  to  criticism,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  he  has  definite 
and  concrete  objects  which  he  ever  keeps  in  view ;  and  these  objects  are  at  times  so  con* 
cealed,  that  while  something  seemingly  different  is  discussed,  he  endeavours  skilfully  to 
create  an  impression,  or  quietly,  and  in  some  other  form,  to  asiume  as  undoubted  some 
momentous  point  really  at  issue.  His  acumen  deserts  him  with  regard  to  writings 
involving  such  anachronisms  as  those  which  he  cites  as  Ephrem's.  His  reticences  are  sig- 
nificant to  those  who  can  really  inquire ;  they  might  be  misleading  enough  to  a  student. 
They  make  one  look  back  at  the  earnest  investigations  oi  Tillemont,  Montfinicon«  and 
others  with  feelings  of  regret 
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proof  of  what  the  writer  really  had  in  his  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

ThuSj  whenever  it  is  possible,  an  edition  should  be  used  which 
has  been  formed  from  good  MSS.,  especially  if  the  variations  ot 
other  copies  are  noted.  Oood  service  was  done  in  this  respect  to 
the  works  of  Eusebius,  by  the  late  Dr.  Gtusford.  And  still  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  if  a  Father  reads  a  passage  sometimes  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  in  good  ancient  authorities,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  found  in  his  works  in  the  same  form  as  in  recent  copies,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  latter  ease  it  has  been  remodelled 
by  a  copyist. 

Patristic  citations  alone  have  very  little  weight;  such  citations, 
even  when  in  accordance  with  a  version,  have  but  little  more ;  but 
when  a  citation  is  in  accordance  with  some  ancient  MSS.  and  trans- 
lations, it  possesses  great  corroborative  value.  It  is  as  confirming  a 
reading  known  independently  to  exist,  that  citations  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  they  may  be  looked 
at  as  mere  casual  adaptations  of  the  words  of  the  New  Testament 

The  early  writers  are  of  far  higher  importance  than  those  who 
lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  and  thus  when 
patristic  citations  are  compared,  the  age  of  the  writer  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  useless  to  balance  those  who  lived  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  century  against  those  of  the  second  and  third.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  express  statement  of  a 
Father  with  regard  to  a  reading ;  for  it  at  least  shows  what  he  had 
in  his  copy  (if  what  he  wrote  has  been  accurately  transmitted),  even 
if  it  does  not  lead  us  direct  to  the  true  reading. 

At  times  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Fathers 
as  to  any  particular  passage;  at  other  times  such  silence  »  very 
significant :  for  if  remarks  are  made,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost 
word  by  word,  on  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  a  portion  is  passed 
by  in  silence,  and  then  the  writer  again  resumes  in  the  same  minute 
manner ;  and  if  the  portion  thus  unnoticed  is  omitted  in  other  autho- 
rities, it  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  know  what  evidence  of 
this  kind  means,  that  such  a  passage  was  not  contained  in  tiie  copy 
Uiicd  by  such  a  Father. 

Also,  if  Fathers  with  general  consent  exhibit  no  acquaintance  with 
a  passage,  which  might  seem  to  be  important  in  a  controversy  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  it  was  not 
in  their  copies :  this  will  be  strengthened  if  they  quote  the  immediate 
context  of  such  passage;  and  this  will  be  reganied  as  a  confirmed 
certainty  if  such  omission  (or  rather  non-insertion)  is  found  in  good 
MSS.  and  versions  which  toe  have  received. 

Thus,  with  care  and  caution,  good  evidence  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Fathers;  not  independent,  not  that  which  ranks  above  MSS., 
but  of  that  collateral  kind  which,  in  cases  really  doubtful,  will  often 
have  a  determining  value. 

In  general  a  patristic  reading  is  doubtful,  if  it  agrees  with  the 
common  text,  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  authorities,  and  then  the 
presumption  is  that  copyists  or  editors  have  assailed  the  citation  with 
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their  improTing  hands.  When  such  a  point  admits  of  investigation, 
it  will  oiten  be  found  that  the  patristic  reading  which  contradicts  the 
other  early  monuments  is  either  not  genuine,  or  that  it  has  been  (as 
a  demonstrable  fact)  modernised  and  emended. 

An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  authorities  quoted 
respecting  1  Tim.  iiL  16.  The  question  there  lies  between  a  sub- 
stantive and  a  relative  pronoun ;  the  early  MSS.  have  hs  (one  8) 
iif>av8p(!)07j  iv  aap/ciy  and  the  early  versions  have  also  a  relative,  while 
the  later  MSS.,  and  one  or  two  versions  later  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, have  0609  i(j>av.  iv  aapxly  as  in  the  common  text.^  But  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  third  century,  is  cited  as  reading  0809.  This 
seems  at  least  strange ;  for  it  would  be  remarkable  for  so  distinct  a 
reading  as  this  to  be  untraceable  in  any  of  the  early  versions.  This 
is  enough  to  suggest  inquiry ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Epistle 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Paul  of  Samosata  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful genuineness.  The  passage  stands  thus  in  Mansi:  eh  i(mv  6 
^urroSy  6  &p  iv  tS  irarpl  awa&ios  Xoyos,  iv  avrov  irpoaanrovy  aopa- 
T09  0609,  Kal  opanr69  ysyofjLaf09'  0609  yap  i(l>av6pd>0rf  iv  aapxly  yev6fievo9 
iic  yimuKos  ktK.  (Concilia,  i.  col.  1044. :  vel  Dionysii  Opera,  p.  211.) 
In  examining  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  letter  it  appeared 
that  it  was  of  too  doubtful  authority  for  an  argument  of  any  kind 
to  be  built  upon  it ;  and  indeed  it  led  to  a  settled  conclusion  in  my 
mind  of  the  doubtfulness  of  much  that  is  inserted  in  the  Acts  of 
Councils  as  at  present  edited.  But  as  to  this  citation,  I  was  able  to 
carry  the  argument  a  little  farther;  for  there  exists  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  this  very  epistle,  and  in  it  the  passage  stands  thus :  — 
**  Unus  est  Christus,  una  persona  visibilis  et  invisibilis,  id  est  divine 
et  sensibiliter  simplex  desursum  et  deorsum  compositus,-ex  Deo,  et  ex 
muliere."  (Dionysii  Opera,  p.  300.  col.  ii.)  Thus  whether  the  letter 
be  a  genuine  work  of  Dionysius  or  not,  the  citation  from  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.  is,  at  least,  an  interpolation  introduced  subsequently  to  the  old 
Latin  translation  having  been  executed.  No  doubt  that  it  was  thought 
a  valuable  service  to  dogmatic  orthodoxy  to  introduce  06O9  6<f>av6p6>07) 
iv  aapKl  into  a  refutation  of  the  proleptical  Socinianism  of  Paul  of 

'  For  the  detail  of  the  evidence  on  this  passai^  see  **  Account  of  Printed  Text/* 
pp.  227 — 231.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  allegations  of  Dr.  Henderson  and  some 
others,  that  yarious  ancient  Tersions  do  not  read  a  rdaUve^  but  that  they  may  or  mu»t  read 
B*6s  are  uUerly  incorrect ;  indeed,  if  such  modes  of  reasoning  were  legitimate,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  bring  forward  the  eyidence  of  versions  at  any  time,  or  on  any  subject.  The 
reading  of  G.  (Cod.  Boemerianns)  is  there  discussed,  p.  165.  The  line  over  the  O  (of  os) 
in  that  MS.  is  there  stated  not  to  be  the  mark  of  contraction,  but  it  is  drawn  upward  from 
left  to  right  over  the  vowel,  and  it  is  (p.  165.)  compared  with  that  found  in  the  MS.  in 
GaL  iii  24.  over  <,  and  ver.  28.  over  c,  with  the  suggestion  that  **  it  may  be  a  mode  of 
denoting  the  spiritus  asper.**  To  this  remark  is  added, "  Perhaps  the  Une  in  question 
was  used  in  1  Tim.  iii  \^,  to  JUlnp  the  Latin  text  which  lies  over  the  Greek."  (Addenda, 
p.  2.)  Besides  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  Mattli«i*s  N.  Test,  ed.  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  440.,  who  says,  that  the  letter  O  in  the  Ck>dex  Boernerianus  (which  he  himself 
edited)  has  often  a  line  over  it  without  any  reason. 

When  I  wrote  the  examination  of  the  readkigs  of  1  Tim.  iii  16.  in  the  **  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text,"  I  passed  by  the  alleged  citation  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  with  Mf, 
simply  mentioning  it  as  peeeibfy  correct,  because  it  was  impracticable  to  investigaU  the 
point  with  the  limited  resources  of  my  own  study.  I  knew  that  the  Epistle  to  Paul 
of  Samosata  was  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  thus  I  was  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
question. 

z  2 
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Samosata.  Alas  I  that  those  who  maintain  both  truth  and  dogmatic 
orthodoxy  in  all  its  strictness  should  often  have  to  exclaim  ^^  non  tali 
auxilio."* 

The  result  of  this  investigation  shows,  that  when  a  reading  is  found 
in  a  Father  utterly  discordant  with  all  contemporary  or  other  early 
authority,  it  may  be  quite  right  to  mention  the  reading  so  found,  but 
to  attach  no  authority  to  it  per  se,  until  it  has  been  examined  and 
vindicated. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  when  a  reading  is  cited  from  a 
Father,  it  must  be  investigated  whether  the  passage  is  really  taken 
from  the  portion  of  Scripture  under  examination.  Mistakes  have 
often  been  made  in  referring  to  a  patristic  passage  which  really 
applies  to  one  of  the  Gospels,  as  if  it  had  to  do  with  what  is  parallel 
in  one  of  the  others ;  also  at  times,  when  an  Old  Testament  passage 
is  cited  in  the  New,  a  passage  in  a  Father  may  certainly  relate  to  the 
place  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  unless  the  LXX.  and  the 
New  Testament  are  greatly  at  variance,  it  would  not  be  a  safe  pro- 
cedure to  quote  such  a  place  in  support  of  any  reading  in  the  New. 

In  general,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  copyists  and  editors 
have  had  the  tendency  to  adapt  the  Scripture  passages  in  Fathers 
to  that  to  which  they  were  themselves  accustomed ;  and  thus  a  read- 
ing which  differs  from  the  oldest  authorities  as  a  class,  when  found 
in  an  earlv  Father,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  that  was  the  reading 
of  which  ne  approved :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reading  in  a  Father 
which  differs  from  the  recent  copies  and  accords  with  the  most  ancient 
may  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  the  reading  of  the  Father  himself. 
Thus  in  many  cases  patristic  citations,  though  given,  are  not  intended 
to  claim  any  sort  of  authority ;  they  are  stated  rather  in  connection 
with  the  fact  of  such  occurrences,  than  as  supposing  that  the  actual 
form  of  the  patristic  citation  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Some  use  was  made  of  early  citations  even  from  the  time  when 
Erasmus  edited  the  first  published  impression  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament He  employed  as  collateral  aid  such  citations  as  he  was  able 
to  collect  at  that  time ;  when,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Greek 
Fathers  were  as  yet  only  in  MS.  The  successors  of  Erasmus 
followed  him  by  mentioning  in  their  notes  (as  he  had  done)  particular 
readings  of  that  kind.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Mill, 
that  the  true  value  of  patristic  citations  was  apprehended,  or  any 
attempt  made  systematically  to  collect  them.  Bishop  Fell,  the 
patron  of  his  labours  in  their  former  part,  but  little  apprehended  the 
value  of  the  patristic  citations  as  sources  of  criticism ;  and  the  firm- 
ness of  MiU  in  taking  such  pains  to  Collect  them,  and  in  expending 
so  much  time  on  this  part  of  his  work,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
and  wishes  of  his  patron,  showed  how  full  an  estimate  he  had  formed 
of  the  importance  of  evidence  of  this  kind. 

Bentley,  in  his  proposed  edition,  would  have  given  a  due  place  to 

■  The  mode  in  which  fkhi  in  this  passage  has  been  introdaced  into  Chtysostom  is 
stated  in  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  p.  277.  foot-noie.  The  allegations  from 
Didymos  and  Theodoret  may  admit  of  inyestigation  with  similar  results,  llie  appeal 
must  often  be  made  from  the  Fathers  as  edited  to  the  Fathers  as  extant  in  MSB. 
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patristic  evidence,  and  he  would  have  done  much  to  investigate  every 
citation  that  he  used,  so  as  to  know  if  it  were  really  the  testimony  of 
the  Father  himself.  Bengel  used  the  patristic  citations  given  by  Mill, 
and  added  to  them  apparently  from  his  own  reading.  Wetstein  also 
increased  the  references  of  this  kind,  and  he  sometimes  went  farther 
in  showing  how  a  patristic  statement  bore  on  the  reading  of  the 
text 

But  the  mere  references  were  very  unsatisfactory ;  for,  in  general, 
editors  were  content  with  mentioning  the  name  of  a  writer,  without 
indicating  wliere  the  citation  might  be  found ;  and  this,  of  course, 
rendered  comparison  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  or  verification,  im* 
possible.  Also  but  little  had  been  done  to  examine  the  patristic 
writings  systematically  so  as  to  obtain  their  whole  evidence. 

Griesbach  led  the  way  in  more  exactitude  of  statement,  by  pub- 
lishing in  his  SymbolsQ  Criticse  all  the  citations  which  he  could  gather 
from  the  Greek  works  of  Origen :  he  also  gave  citations  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  but  they  were  collected  with  less  care.  The  results  of 
the  readings  so  collected  were  given  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament,  whence  they  were  transferred  (with  other  refer- 
ences of  the  same  kind)  to  the  pages  of  Scholz. 

Thus,  though  Origen  had  been  pretty  well  examined,  the  other 
Fathers,  who  were  so  often  cited,  were  left  in  the  same  condition  as 
before ;  their  evidence  being  always  incomplete,  often  incorrect,  and 
the  references  to  the  actual  passages  in  their  works  not  being  stated 
at  alL 

In  the  larger  Greek  New  Testament  of  Lachmann,  the  readings  of 
Irensus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer^  are  stated  very  care- 
fully ;  all  these  having  been  re-examined  by  Butmann,  or  by  Lach- 
mann himself  ^  and  the  reference  to  the  place  in  which  each  may  be 
found  b  mentioned  very  dearly.  If  complaint  be  made  that  the 
range  of  authorities  is  not  sufficiently  extended,  it  must  be  owned 
that  what  is  given  is  in  a  far  more  clear,  intelligible,  and  satis- 
factory form  than  what  had  appeared  in  previous  editions. 

Tischendorf  states  that  he  himself  examined  various  patristic  works, 
and  that  those  which  he  mentions  as  authorities  are  not  wholly  taken 
up  in  reliance  on  others :  but  his  editions  being  manuals^  references 
to  the  passages  themselves  are  of  necessity  not  given. 

A  farther  attempt  has  been  made  by  Tregelles  to  extend  the  limits 
of  ascertained  evidence  from  Fathers.  In  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  will  be  found  all  the  citations  that  he  could  gather  from  the 
Fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  first  three  centuries,  including  Euse- 
bius  and  others,  who  belong  partly  to  the  fourth  ;  and  besides  these, 

'  Some  notice  was  taken  above  (p.  135.  foot-note)  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Alford 
attributed  the  whole  of  the  labour  in  connection  with  the  Latin  readings  to  Butmann,  and  ' 
not  to  Lachmann  himself.  For  this  he  might  seem  to  hare  some  ground  from  what 
Lachmann  says  (pnef.  p.  xiL)  of  the  Latin  Ck>dices  Yercellensis  and  Yeronensis: — 
**  Quibns  Butmannns  (nam  is  hanc  partem  administravit  solus)  tanta  cnra  usus  est,"  &c 
But  if  the  statement  of  the  title-page  and  the  whole  preface  are  examined  together  it  will 
be  seen  how  much  had  been  done  bj  Ladmiann  himself,  and  that  Butmann's  work  as  to 
the  Latin  readings  had  been  simplj  that  of  arranging  the  extracto  from  the  Eyangeliarium 
Qnadruplex.  The  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Latin  readings  were  dravm  out  by 
Lachmann  in  his  own  handwriting  was  a  good  specimen  of  patient  and  useful  labour. 
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there  are  given  the  citations  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  on  which  Lach- 
mann  relied  as  authorities  for  the  old  Latin  text  Eusebius  is  taken 
as  the  limit  to  which  the  Greek  examination  is  carried,  for  two  reasons ; 
Ist,  because  he  is  on  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  earlier 
text,  and  that  which  afterwards  became  widely  diffiised ;  and,  2nd9 
because  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  confining  such  an  examination 
within  such  limits  as  might  be  practicable  for  one  individual  to  reach 
in  any  moderate  number  of  years.  It  should  be  stated,  that  in  this 
work,  the  citations  of  IrenaBus  and  Origen,  even,  have  not  been  taken 
from  preceding  investigators ;  but  after  the  citations  have  been  inde- 
pendently gathered,  they  are  compared  with  the  citations  published 
by  Griesbach  and  Lachmann.  No  actual  quotation  is  intentionally 
omitted ;  though  not  a  few  that  superficially  appear  to  be  such,  have 
been  passed  by  in  silence  after  a  thorough  investigation,  from  its 
seeming  to  be  certain  that  they  do  not  actually  relate  to  the  passage 
with  which  they  have  been  connected.  The  result  is  that  from 
Tregelles's  notes  will  be  seen  all  the  patristic  evidence,  with  full 
references  to  the  passages  in  the  works  themselves,  which  has  been 
observed  as  at  all  bearing  on  the  reading  of  the  text  during  the  three 
first  centuries  and  more. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  scholars  possessed  of  competent  leisure 
will  carry  out  an  intention  which  they  have  expressed,  to  make  a 
combined  examination  of  the  early  Fathers  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Such  a  work  would  thoroughly  supersede  the  partial  examinations, 
and  limited  investigations,  which  have  been  just  mentioned ;  and  they 
would  thus  become  part  of  the  permanent  materials  to  be  used  by  all 
connected  with  critical  studies.  Those  who  have  been  hitherto 
engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  kind  (and  they  have  been  but 
few)  can  rightly  apprehend  the  benefit  to  criticism  likely  to  arise 
from  such  a  combined  effort  to  collect  thorouffhly  all  the  patristic  testi- 
monies. 


CHAR  XXXV. 

OK  THB  APPLIOATIOK  OF  THE  KATEBIALS  FOR  CHITICISir. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  critical  rules  are  of  but  little  use,  because 
they  do  not  give  the  ability  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  application  of 
evidence.  This  may  be  true  in  itself;  but  still  it  does  not  show  tiiat 
rules  are  useless;  for  it  is  equally  true  that  roads,  or  even  railroads, 
do  not  of  themselves  supply  the  means  of  transit  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  do,  however,  facilitate  journeying,  if  the  motive 
power  can  only  be  had  besides  the  prepared  track :  indeed  any  road 
marked  out  is  so  far  an  aid  to  transit,  that  it  hinders  even  a  pedestrian 
from  losing  his  way,  or  wandering  at  random,  and  thus  making  un- 
necessary steps.  Just  so  critical  rules  are  valuable  in  their  place  : 
they  may  mislead  those  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  their 
application ;  but  where  there  is  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  them. 
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they  may  often  guide  in  the  right  direction^  and^  at  all  events,  hinder 
from  going  Mtray. 

The  objection  to  critical  rules  has  arisen  apparently  from  the  sup- 
position that  their  application  must  be  in  a  certain  measure  me- 
chanica] ;  as  though  in  fact,  if  rules,  their  application  must  be  rather 
mechanical  than  mentaL  But  just  as  we  speak  of  rules  of  evidence 
on  any  subject,  so  may  we  on  this;  meaning,  in  either  case,  the 
statement  of  such  principles^  positive  and  negative,  as  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  true  conclusion.  The  point  aimed  at  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, or  a  moral  probability ;  to  arrive  at  this  we  must  use  the 
evidence  that  is  obtainable;  the  truest  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind  which  teach  the  proper  estimation  of  such  evidence ;  and  also 
the  Judgment  must  be  exercised,  so  as  to  be  at  least  in  measure 
accustomed  to  draw  the  moral  conclusions  applicable  to  the  subject 
It  is  thus  that  some  critics  possess  that  critical  tact  by  which  they 
have  been  distinguished:  they  form  a  sound  conclusion  without 
apparently  going  through  any  elaborate  process  of  reasoning ;  and 
this  leads  others  to  imagine  that  criticism  is  a  kind  of  intuitive 
faculty ;  although  the  conclusions  have  really  resulted  from  quick- 
ness in  perceiving  what  the  evidence  is,  and  a  well  exercised  judg- 
ment in  applying  known  principles  to  the  evidence  so  apprehend^. 
Thus  the  tact  of  such  critics  stands  no  more  in  opposition  to  critical 
rulesy  than  does  the  facility  of  some  in  solving  madiematical  problems 
to  the  importance  of  the  recognised  processes  in  that  science. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  throughout  this  Introduction  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  to  lead  the  student  to  form 
for  himself  a  true  apprehension  of  both  facts  and  principles.  The 
remarks,  therefore,  which  will  now  be  made,  are  not  intended  to  be 
a  full  exposition  of  the  subject,  but  rather  an  indication  of  such 
points  as  may,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  pre- 
viously said,  assist  the  careful  student  to  form  a  settled  judgment. 

The  jMrinciples  stated  by  Lachmann  (see  above,  p.  135.)  and  by 
Tischendorf  (pp.  138-9),  especially  the  former,  are  very  useful  in 
judging  of  the  actual  state  of  the  evidence  and  its  bearing  on  facts 
under  discussion.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
various  readings  will  be  important  to  be  borne  in  mind* 

The  object  of  textual  criticism  being  remembered, — viz.,  the  ascer- 
tainment on  grounds  of  evidence  what  the  sacred  authors  actually 
wrote, — it  wiU  be  seen  that  no  rules  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the  whole 
subject  be  remembered;  while,  if  the  facts  in  general  are  borne  in  mind, 
certain  principles  may  aid  materially  in  their  application  and  use. 

1.  Where  there  is  no  variation  in  authorities,  criticism  has  no  place ; 
and  as  to  all  the  text  thus  transmitted  we  may  feel  a  well-assured 
confidence. 

2.  If  the  authorities  are  all  but  unanimous,  the  confidence  is  but 
little  shaken ;  unless,  indeed,  the  dissentient  witnesses  possess  some 
peculiar  weight. 

3.  If  the  reading  of  the  ancient  authorities  in  general  is  unanimous, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  should  be  followed,  whatever 
may  be  the  later  testimonies ;  for  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  indc- 
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pendent  testimony  of  early  MSS.  versions  and  Fathers^  should  accord 
with  regard  to  something  entirely  groundless. 

4.  A  reading  found  in  versions  alone  can  claim  but  little  authority, 
especially  if  it  be  one  which  might  naturally  be  introduced  by  trans- 
lators in  general :  it  might  then  resemble  in  character  the  Italic  sup- 
plements to  modem  versions. 

5.  A  reading  found  in  patristic  citations  alone  rests  on  a  yet  weaker 
basis  than  one  which  only  occurs  in  versions. 

6.  The  readings  respecting  which  a  judgment  must  be  formed  are 
those  where  the  evidence  is  really  divided  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
needful  to  inquire  on  which  side  the  balance  preponderates.  In 
such  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  enumerate  authorities :  they  must  be 
examined  point  by  point.  Other  things  being  equal,  (a)  an 
early  citation  will  sometimes  be  decisive,  especially  if  it  is  given  in 
express  terms,  (b)  Also,  if  one  reading  accords  with  a  parallel  pas- 
sage>  and  the  other  does  not ;  (c)  or  if  one  introduces  an  amplifica- 
tion met  with  elsewhere ;  {d)  or  if  one  seems  to  avoid  a  difficulty 
which  the  other  does  not ;  (e)  or  if  there  is  one  well-attested  reading, 
and  several  others  which  may  probably  have  been  taken  from  it ;  (/) 
or  if  the  one  reading  might  be  easily  accounted  for  on  principles  con- 
nected with  the  known  origin  of  variations :  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
difficult,  on  the  whole,  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  was  probably 
the  original  reading.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  times  it  may  be  very 
doubtful  whether  the  quantity  of  direct  evidence  may  not  overbalance 
all  modes  of  procedure  derived  from  the  application  of  a  principle, 
and  as  to  which  two  seemingly  conflicting  considerations  ought  to 
have  most  weight. 

7.  When  no  certainty  is  attainable,  it  will  be  well  for  the  case  to 
be  left  as  doubtful ;  the  reading  which  has  strong  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion taking  its  place  in  the  text,  and  that  which  seems  almost  equal 
on  grounds  of  evidence  standing  in  the  margin.  As  to  additions  or 
non-insertions  brackets  in  the  text  or  margin  may  be  well-employed. 
It  may  not  seem  satisfactory  to  leave  such  points  as  doubtful ;  but 
this  is  far  wiser  than  to  pretend  to  certainty  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
unattainable.  A  critical  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
no  indications  of  doubt,  or  of  the  inequality  of  the  evidence,  is  never 
satisfactory  to  a  scholar.  It  gives  no  impression  of  the  ability  of  the 
editor  to  discriminate  accurately  as  to  the  value  of  evidence ;  and  it 
seems  to  place  on  a  level,  as  to  authority,  readings  which  are  un- 
questionably certain,  and  those  which  have  been  accepted  as  perhaps 
the  best  attested. 

.  8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sometimes  we  have  direct  early  evi- 
dence of  such  a  kind  that  we  are  certain  of  the  reading  of  the  second 
or  third  century ;  then  we  are  not  left  to  the  ordinary  application  of 
the  balance  of  EXISTING  authorities,  but  we  can  take  our  stand  as 
early  as  the  express  testimony  carries  us.  At  times,  again,  we  have 
early  evidence  of  the  variations  of  MSS.  then  noticed.  This  enables 
us  to  use  this  information  fit  addition  to  what  we  can  gather  from 
the  sources  still  available. 

9.  At  times  a  reading  seems  to  be  supported  by  a  very  small  quantity 
of  authority,  numerically ;  and  yet  when  all  the  evidence  is  examined, 
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it  is  found  to  receive,  on  various  sides,  so  much  partial  support,  that 
it  is  actually  better  attested  than  any  one  of  the  readings  which 
might  be  placed  in  competition  with  it. 

To  show  the  application  of  critical  principles  and  the  mode  of 
using  the  evidence  of  MSS.  versions  and  Fathers,  it  has  been  not 
unfrequent  to  give,  for  the  use  of  the  student,  discussions  on  certain 
passages  of  importance.^  Here^  instances  of  another  kind  will  be 
given;  the  various  readings  supported  .by  ancient  evidence  will  be 
stated,  just  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  some  continuous  passages 
of  the  text ;  and  to  these  will  be  subjoined  such  remarks  as  may 
seem  needful.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  presenting  the  subject  is, 
that  textual  criticism  may  be  seen  in  its  general  bearings,  and  not  as 
applied  to  special  passages ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on 
the  mind  that,  in  important  passages,  the  common  and  usual  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied.  They  must  never  be  looked  at  as  if  ihey 
formed  exceptional  cases. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  which  will  be 
taken  for  examination  in  this  manner  is  Matt  i.  18 — 28. 

This  is  contained  in  MSS.  of  the  oldest  c\m&  B.  C.  [D.]  (P.)  Z.  (of 
these  D.  commences  in  ver.  20.,  and  P.  breaks  off  in  ver.  21.  at  places 
which  are  marked) ;  in  later  uncials  often  agreeing  with  the  oldest 
L.  A. ;  ciu*sive  MSS.  of  great  importance  1.  33. ;  later  uncials  £.  K. 
M.  S.  U.  V. 

The  versions -9Te  the  Vulg.  a.  ft.  c.  (and  other  copies  of  the  old 
Latin),  the  Curetonian,  Peshito,  and  Harclean  Syriac^  the  Memphi- 
ticy  ThehaiCy  Armenian,  ^thiopic  Also  the  Jerusalem  Syriac 
(Syr.  Hier.)  is  cited  in  the  places  in  which  extracts  from  it  have 
been  made.  The  Fathers  cited  are  those  who  lived  up  to  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  together  with  some  more  recent  as  to  the  Latin  ver- 
sions. In  the  text  f  marks  any  omission  of  something  found  in  the 
common  text ;  %  is  prefixed  to  a  reading  in  which  some  change  is 
made ;  and  *  indicates  where  an  addition  is  made  (if  any  such  should 
occur  in  the  passages  examined).  §  indicates  where  any  MS.  com- 
mencesy  and  1[  shows  where  any  is  defective. 

"  Tov  Si  'fjfpuTTov  rj  Xjivsatsf'  ovto)9  ^i/'  fivijaT8v0eia7j9'\  T7J9  firp-po^ 
airrov  Maplat  r^  'Icooi;^,  Trph/  fj  (twsXJBsiv  avrovs  svpidrj  kv  ^a^rrpl 

18.  xfWTow  (I>  Lot  Gr.  hiat)  Vulg.  a.6.  c,d,f,jf\  Syr.  Crt  Irttu  204,  5. 191.  "  Cetenim 
potaerat  dicere  Matthsas:  «/eni  wo  aenemtio  gk  erat;  sed  pnsvidens  Spiritns  Sanctus 
depravatores,  et  pnemuniens  contra  nrandolentiam  eoium,  per  Mattlueum  ait ;  Christi 
autemgenerationcerat'^  Iren.  204,  5  |  xpurrov  Uiaov  B.  Bch.  Orig,  InL  iii.  965'.  |  f  Iinroi/' 
Xpurrov  C.  CPZL.  reL  Syrr.  Fst  &  Hd.  Memph.  Theb.  Arm.  JBiAx,  Orig,  (e  schedis 
Grabii  et  Combefisii)  iii.  965.  ad  imam  paginam.    Eua,  D.  £.  320^ 

—  yw€tn%  BCPZ.  A.  1.  8.  Syr.  Hcl  Eut.  D.  B.  320*.  |  j7«»v»Kr«  r.  L.  33.  rcl. 

—  ^in|ffT«iie««n»j]  fadd.  yap  T.  CTL.  33.  reL  d  Evm.  D.  R  320*.  |  om.  BC*Z.  1.  Vulg. 
a.  b,  c,  f.ff*.  SyiT.  Crt  Pst.  &  HcL  Memph.  Theb.  Ann.  Iren,  204.  (n.  I  JEiOl) 

-^  Tift  fiffrpos  otrrov]  om.  d,  (hiat  D.) 

—  t6ptOfi]  v^p^  1* 

1  The  reader  may  find  examples  of  this  kind  in  Dr.  Davidson's  **  Biblical  Criticism," 
ii.  pp.  382^448.  In  Tregelles's  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  besides  many  passages 
throughout  discussed  as  to  their  reading  (of  which  an  Index  is  given),  §  15.  enters  into 
the  examination  of  the  reading  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  Acts  xx.  28.,  John  i.  18.,  1  Pet.  iii  15. ; 
and  §  16.  consists  of  Notes  on  John  vii.  53— viiL  11.,  John  ▼.  3,  4.,  and  Mark  xvL 
9—20. 
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txpvaa  l/c  TTvevfJMTos  arflov*     ^^  'lonr^^  Sc  o  aviip  ainfiSi  SUiU09  &v 

Ktu  fjbff  OiXjuv  aMfu  ^Bsirffutriffai/'  ifiovKqdfi  XdOpa  awoysMrai  aimjv. 

*^  Tavra  Si  avrov  ivOvfiridevros,  ISoif  ayytXaf  tcuplov  xar  ovap  I0cb^ 

ain^  "Kiy^v,  'Iokt^^  uiof  XAaveiS/^  f^tf  <l>o0fi0^9^  TrapdKafiuv  Mapia/A 

TffP  ywducd  aov  *  ro  yctp  h  ain^  yevvifOhf  iK  'trveifuvrof  iartp  arfiov. 

^^  ri^sraf,  St  vlivyS  koX  tcdkia-Hf  to  SpofjM  avrov  'Iit^toCk*  auros  yap 

avHTU  rov  Xaov  avToO  dm  t&p  &iubpm&fy  avr&v.     ^  rovro  Si  SKotf 

yiyovevy  ha  tr\ffp<»d§  to  ptfdiv  vmf  teuplov  Si^  rov  vpoi^ifrav  \iywT09, 

^  'ISov  ^  wapOivof  h  yaarpl  l^«i  ical  ri^arai  viovy  icol  KaKi<rownv  to 

ivofia  airrov  *Efi/iayouii\  o  iartv  fitOtp^ripevofumv,  Meff  ripAv  6  0909* 

^  i^ErfepOtW^  Si  6  'Icmt^  otto  tov  irnvou  hroiqafv  w  Trpoah-a^etf 

avr^  6  arfy6Xx)9  tevplov  *  xol  '/rapiXaJStv  rifp  jwaUa  avrov.     ^  teal  ovk 

iyuHoa-Ksy  avrijv  Xa»  ov  tntctv^  vl6v^,  tcaX  iKoXsatu  ro  6vofia  avroS 

^h^covvm 

» i>.  T  P. 

19.  6  a^np  ovnis  Zuseuos  w  kcu]  qaia  yir  jiutos  ent  Syr.  Crt  (^th.) 

—  8ci7/taTurai  BZ.  1.  Eub,  ad  Steph.  i.  221.  diatrU.  \  X'^aptdktyfutrtffm  ^.  CPL.  S3,  rd. 
Syr.  Hcl.  mg,Gr.  Eu9,  D.E.  820i».  |add.  Manam.  Syr.  Crt 

20.  iSov]  om.  a.  Syrr.  Crt.  &  Hcl. 

—  ovry]  ipso  Jompho.  Syr.  Crt.  (Theb.) 

—  Aav«i8  B.  I  Ad8  per  compendiam  Codd. J  tAafitB  ^. 

—  Maf>«vA  CDPZ.  reL  Orig,  L  381*.  Emm,  D.E.  820^.  |  Ma^Moi'  BLw  1.  JBw.  in  Bi.  S89«. 

—  CF  «i/rp  ycyrq6fv]  in  ea  naaoetnr.  a.  |  ex  ea  aasoetinE.  6,/.^.  (Mempk)  -Stlu  |  ex  ea 
naacitur.  c.  I  natum  ex  ea.  Syr.  Crt 

—  cffTiy  hyiov  B«CPZ.  reL  Evut,  D.E.  S20^  in  Efl.  882*.  ad  Steph.  L222.  |  ftyiou  evnr  Dlh 
/ren.  204.  259.  O^.  i.  381^  ||  add.  genitnm.  Syr.  Crt 

21.  rc(crai]  add.  tibL  Syr.  Crt 

—  roi'  XooK  avrov]  mandam.  Syr.  Crt 

22.  hKwl  om.  Syr.  Crt  /re».  204.  216. 

—  Kiipi0tf  BCDZ.  A.  1.  38. 1  tpnem.  ««v  C  L.  reL  £«i.  D.E.  820*. 

—  8ia]  add.  'Hcrcuov  D.  a,h,c,f.^  Syrr.  Crt  &  HcL  Syr.  Hier.  Arm.  /reit.  216.  |  Coiiir«, 
BaCZL.  1.  33.  reL  Yulg.  jf*.  Syr.  Pst  Memph.  Theb.  .Sth.  /r«ji.  204.  259.  Ems. 
D.  E.  320«>. 

—  Xryoi^os]  onu/  Syr. "Bit  Arm.  /fin.  204.  216.  (oonlra,  216.) 

23.  iuA^oMTii'  ^i».  D.  £.  98*.  I  KoXft^ctt  D.  4i"  *.  Ew,  D«£.  320".  (vocabit  d/>.)  |  Tocabilnr. 
Syr.  Crt.  Orig,  InL  iii  109". 

—  6  Bws  CDL.  1.  38.  reL  Eus.  D. E.  98*.  820".  |  om.  &  B. Bek  (tLl  Z.) 

24.  rrtfiBw  BCZ.  1. 1  tdtrytpBta  T.  DC  L.  8S.  reL 
^  6  Iwrv^p  B«CD.  reL  |  om.  6  ZAK. 

—  Ti}!'  ywauca  avrov]  Mariam  Syr.  Crt  (add.  Mariam  .^th.) 

—  CMTOv]  iaurov  Z. 

25.  (In  Syr.  Crt  gic:  et  caste  cum  ea  Tirebat  donee,  &c.) 

—  c7iM»(ricfrBCZL.reL  Vnlg.  SyT.HcL|ryKwD.6.c.i2/J^.^H(tffaiat)  Syt.M,  Hit  €12. 

—  o6  CDZ.  I  om.  R  Bch, 

—  vtw  BZ.  1.  33.  (a  vid.)  ft.  c.  g\k.  Syr.  CrtJ  rdn'  vlor  Mempb.  |  r.  vL  ounyy  Thd>.  |  f  tb/' 
vlw  t  avms  rwirpcaTOTOKm^  T-  CD".  reL  Vnlg.  (d.  )fff^,  Syrr.  PW*  &  Hd.  Arm.  -ZEth. 
(om.  avTTjf  D*.!*  (f.)  filinm  snum  nnigenitum  f,  (vid«  Lne.) 

The  ftfx^  of  this  portion  k  that  which  is  formed  aa  the  result  of 
evidence. 

Hemarks  will  now  be  made  on  some  of  the  various  readings  which 
have  been  given,  whether  adapted  or  not. 

In  ver.  18.  the  common  text  has  Toi;  8i  'Ii^crov  ^^mtoS;  but  'Iitoov 
is  expressly  stated  hj  Irenaeus  (in  the  passage  cited)  not  to  belong  to 
this  place.  And  yet  this  word  is  found  in  every  Greek  MS.  which 
is  here  extant.  There  is,  however,  this  variation,  that  in  B.  it  stands 
after  ')(pumA  instead  of  before ;  and  this  weakens  the  supposed  una- 
nimity very  considerably*  It  may  seem  as  though  an  endeavour  to 
investigate  the  genuineness  of  a  reading  not  extant  in  Greek  copies 
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were  a  procedure  analogous  to  that  of  determining  by  calculation  the 
place  and  orbit  of  a  planet^  the  existence  of  which  had  never  been 
ascertained  by  actual  observation ;  and  yet  in  each  case  a  certain 
result  may  be  obtained.  The  statement  of  Irenadus  is  such  as  to 
prove  the  fact  as  to  some  copies^  at  least,  in  the  second  century. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  copies,  revised  or  unrevised,  which 
agree  in  omitting  'Ii/o-oi),  and  also  by  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  which 
proves  that  the  same  reading  was  current  in  the  East  And  though 
this  reading  cannot  be  shown  in  any  Greek  MS.,  yet  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  this  was  in  D.,  for  it  is  in  the  Latin  version  of 
this  passage  in  this  MS.  where  the  Latin  only  is  extant  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  addition  of  *Ii7<roi},  by  copyists  in  such 
a  place ;  but  this  insertion  could  not  have  been  made  until  'Ii;(roO 
'Xpurrov  had  become  a  kind  of  compound  proper  name  (which  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  not\  as  the  introduction  of  'Ii/coO  between  the 
article  and  the  adjective  would  otherwise  be  wholly  anomalous. 
Indeed,  with  that  collocation  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  gramma- 
tical or  theological  exposition  of  the  verse ;  for  then  ^'  the  adjective 
does  not  distinguish  the  substantive  from  any  other  but  from  itself 
in  other  circumstances."  And  thus  with  the  conmion  reading,  we 
might  be  led  to  inquire.  How  was  Jesus  born  except  as  the  Christ? 

Thus  the  express  testimony  of  Irenaeus  to  the  reading  rov  Sk 
')(purrov  is  confirmed  in  various  ways,  and  is  amply  vindicated  as  that 
which  was  in  widely  extended  use  in  the  second  century.  That 
found  in  B.  looks  like  an  unconscious  correction  from  some  copyist 
who  knew  intuitively  that  the  common  reading  is  not  really  Greek 
or  true  Christian  doctrine.  This  passage  aflfords  a  curious  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  patristic  readings  were  moulded  from  time  to 
time.  The  quotation  from  Irenseus  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  old 
Latin  version ;  but  Germanus  of  Constantinople  cites  it  in  Greek, 
and  there  Lrenseus  is  made  to  quote  St  Matthew  in  a  form  tohich  he 
expressly  repudiates. 

Ver.  18.  yivyrfaif  of  the  common  text  is  altogether  outweighed 
by  yip8<n9,  on  the  ground  of  evidence:  the  versions  here  give  but 
little  aid.  yivBtrn  being  here  the  true  reading,  we  see  that  the  ap- 
plication of  pipKo9  ym<rs<o9  in  ver.  1.  cannot  be  limited  to  the  gene- 
alogy. 

Ver.  19.  hzirfiuxrlaaA  is  preferable  rather  than  irapaSstrffiarurcu, 
although  the  evidence  of  MSS.  is  pretty  nearly  equal.  The  express 
statement  of  Eusebius  is  sufficiently  decisive ;  and  this,  too,  snows 
that  the  passage  in  the  Demonstratio  Evangelica^  where  Eusebius 
has  the  common  reading,  has  been  improved  by  some  copyist  pro 
moj'e,  out  of  the  Greek  text  which  he  had  before  him.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  passage  out  of  Euseb.  ad  Steph.  was  known  before 
it  was  edited  by  Mai,  as  found  in  certain  scholia;  but  in  the  scholia 
the  reading  and  agreement  were  precisely  reversed.  The  person  who 
formed  the  Catena  had  adapted  it  to  his  reading. 

Ver.  22.  The  addition  of  ^VLaaibVy  though  supported  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  respectable  array  of  witnesses,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted even  to  a  place  in  the  margin  as  an  alternative  reading.  Such 
amplifications  belong  to  the  class  of  ''  common  additions,"  and  the 
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presumption  is  against  them,  and  not  in  their  favour,  even  if  the 
evidence  were  in  other  respects  equal.  It  is  an  ignorant  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  tendency  of  copyists  to  omit  was  at  all  equal  to 
their  tendency  to  amplify,  though  there  are  many  who  seem  as  if 
they  would  not  learn  this  simple  fact. 

Yer.  23.  The  evidence /or  KoKicovaiv  is  not  given  in  detail;  but 
Eusebius  is  cit^d  for  it  because  of  his  also  having  been  brought  for- 
ward for  another  reading.  The  variations  noticed  are  all  that  can  be 
said  agidnst  it ;  of  these  KoKeaeLs  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
from  ver.  21. 

Yer.  23.  o  ffeS^,  Yarious  passages  in  Origen  look  like  citations  of 
this  reading :  they  have,  however,  all  of  them  been  advisedly  passed 
by  ;  for,  perhaps,  every  one  of  them  properly  relates  to  Isaiah  viii.  8. 
and  not  to  this  place.  Such  points  iJways  require  great  attention  in 
the  use  of  quotations. 

Yer.  25.  For  tov  viov  ainrjf  rbv  irpamiroKoVj  a  shorter  reading, 
vihv  (with  or  without  some  slight  addition),  is  found  in  some  of  the 
very  best  authorities ;  in  MSS.  which  are  excelled  by  none,  and  in 
versions  of  the  earliest  centuries,  and  of  various  regions,  Syria, 
North  Africa,  and  Egypt.  This  would  in  common  cases  be  decisive. 
And  farther,  the  longer  reading  of  the  common  text  is  verbally  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  in  Liuke  ii.  21. ;  so  that  this  would  be  a 
reason  for  regarding  the  shorter  reading  in  Matthew  as  original,  and 
the  longer  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  adaptations  of  one  Gospel 
to  another.  But  Mr.  Alford,  adopting  and  repeating  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional notion  about  this  passage,  says,  of  the  reading  vlov  merely, 
'^  an  omission  evidentiy  made  from  superstitious  veneration  for  Mary ;  ** 
an  assertion  most  easy  to  make,  most  difficult  to  prove.  If  it  be  an 
omission^  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  second  century ;  and  who 
in  that  age  had  heard  of  superstitious  veneration  for  Mary  ?  or  what 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  her  perpetual  virginity  ?  And 
further,  when  this  opinion  had  become  prevalent,  and  when  it  was 
thought  right  to  render  every  honour  to  tiie  mother  of  our  Lord,  the 
longer  reading  became  that  generally  adopted.  The  old  Latin  has 
the  shorter ;  Jerome,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  dogma  in  question, 
has  the  longer ;  thus,  in  revising  the  old  Latin,  he  added  from  his 
Greek  copies  that  which  is  now  said  to  have  been  omitted  from  reve- 
rential reasons.  So  far  from  the  omission  having  been  ^'  evidently 
made  "  for  the  reason  assigned,  the  reverse  is  a  simple  fact.  This  is 
patent  at  once  by  comparing  monuments  anterior  to  the  fourth 
century  (such  as  the  unaltered  text  of  the  old  Latin)  with  tiiose  of 
that  or  a  subsequent  age  (such  as  the  Cod.  Brixianus,  or  the  Yul- 
gate  of  Jerome).  The  "veneration  for  Mary"  theory  is  as  erroneous 
in  chronology,  and  involves  anachronisms  as  hopeless,  as  do  the  false 
Decretals,  in  which  a  pope  writes  to  a  bishop  who  lived  two  cen- 
turies after  him.  Also,  if  the  best  authorities  had  been  in  this  place 
dogmatically  revised,  how  is  it  that  in  Luke  ii.  7.  this  Is  the  c<i8e 
with  none  of  them.  The  longer  reading  can  be  accounted  for  easily  ; 
it  may  not  be  useless  thus  to  have  discussed  the  subjective  notions 
which  have  been  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  shorter. 
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As  another  specimen  of  the  Greek  Text  and  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  authorities  of  different  kinds,  part  of  the  14th  and  15th 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  will  be  taken.     The  authorities  here  are :  — 

MSS.  Vcnioni. 

BCD(PXn)  Vnlg.  a.  6.  c.  &c. 

LXA(e)  Sjrr.  Crt  Pst.  &  Hcl. 

1.  33.  Memph.  Arm.  ^th. 

EFGKMStJy 

**  Kal  evOAos  rjvarfKo^ev  f  tow  fiadryras  f  ifjfirjvai  els  f  ttXoJov  xal 
irpoar/eiv  ainov  sU  to  iripaVy  «tt)^  oi  awoXwrp  tov9  o'xKovs,  ^  kov 
airoXvo'af  Toif9  S)(\jov9  apijSrj^  sU  rb  8po9  tcai^  IZlav  irpocsv^aaOai,, 
oy^ias  Bi  ysvo/jJyrjs  fiovos  ^v  itcet.  ^  ro  hi  irTiolov  ijBrj  $  araclovs  iroXKoifs 
wiro  TfJ9  yrj9  anrA)(p/'  fiaa-avi^o/juevoy  inrb  r&p  /evfidTa>v  •  i}v  yap  ivainlos 
6  avs/JLOs*  ^rerdfyru  Si  ^vKatcQ  1^9  WKTb9  JiJXdfl^''  ttooj  aurou^t 
wspnrar&v  hrl  %  rrjv  OdXaa-aav/'  ^  xal  iS6vTe9  avrbv  01  futdfiral  hrl 
X  Tfj9  0cCKouT<rri9 "  irspvirarwvra  hrapayO^trav^  'XJyovT£9  ori  (jxivra/rfia 
ioTOff  Kol  am  rov  ifiofiov  Sicpa^av .     ^  %  ^i'f  "  ^  ifKoKriasv  ainoh 

22.  w$ws  Orig,  iii.  480^  482*.  |  om.  C*.  Syr.  Crt. 

—  nyoyicmrcir]  fadd.  6  Iiurowf  T-  LXM.  rd.   Vulg.  CI  (a,b,c,ff*,g^'*  A.)  I  om.  BCDP 

IIAe.  1.  S3.  Am,  cf.jp.  Sjrrr.Crt.  Pst.  8c  Hd.  Sjr.  Hier.  Memph.  Arm.  JEih.  Orig. 

iii.  480^  482*. 
— /M0i|Tar]tadd.  owrow  T.  BjPXEFK.  a.  6.  c.Jf»' V*"  *•   Syrr.  Crt  Pst  &  Hd.  Memph. 

iEth.Jom.  CDIILAe.  1.  33.  GMSUV.   ViUg.  e.f.1    Arm.    Orig.  iii  4S0^  4S2— •'• 

483*  (diserte). 
~-  9fipviytti]  €fifi€ip  (sic)  X 
■—  vAMor]   f  prsem.  ro  T.  CDPH  i«L  Orig.  iii  480^  481*.  482«''*  |  om.  R  i.  33.   Arm. 

—  avTwBtCF.  r«L  Vulg.  cf.f.  rcL  Orig.  lit  480*.  481%  482-'-  £11*.  D. K  446^  |  om. 

D.  a.b.e.(jp.y.^. h.  Arm.  |  avroirt  IIO. 
.—  aanXvajii]  cnroAmrci  K. 

—  Tovf  ox^vs]  "v^  <>X^^  ^«  Arm.  MSS.  (illoe  Syr.  Crt) 

23.  Wotf*  iSior  D. 

—  ftoMs]  om.  F. 

24.  ifin  BCP.  rel  b.e.e.f^.h.  Syr.  Hd.  £i».  D.E.  446*.  (hiat  IL)  |  om.  D.  Ynlg.  a.//fi. 
Syr.  Crt  &  Pst   Memph.   Arm.    ^th.  (vid.  Mar.) 

—  craZiovs  woXXovs  awo  rris  yris  cnrcixcr  B.    Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst   Memph.  (sed  habet  vraiion 

in  •utofftwtrrt  e  Joh.  tL  19.)  Arm.  (Syr.  Hier.  habet  hiec  post  lectionem  «r.)  |  tMco-oir 
nif  0aXa4rans  ijr  T.CP.  rel.  (Latt  vid.)  Syr.Hd.-ffith.  Orig.  iii  (483*.  484— •  ut  vid.) 
HiL  679*.  (yid.  Mar.  yl  47.)  |  i|r  cii  lucop  nfs  9aAa^9i|9  D.  e.  (i|r  cy  AMtr^f  riys  0a\. 
Ens.  D.E.  446*). 

—  ifF  yap]  If  -yap  D*. 

25.  Ttrap^jii  St  ^vXojqf]  rcropnis  B«  ^vAomit  D. 

—  nXtfffy  BC?(P?)  1.  33.  Latt   Syrr.  Crt  Pst  &  Hd.  mg.  Memph.  Arm.  .^th.  Orig.  iii 

483* (6m).  Eub.  D.E.  92«.  in  Ps.  688*.  |  t«rnXtf«r  T.  C*(?)D.  rd.    Syr  Hd.  txt 

—  'Tcprtrarctfy]  ante  irpoi  ovrovf  D. || f  prsem.  b  Itiaovs  $".()■  LX.  rd.  tub  e.t.f.ff^.f.h.  Syrr. 

Crt.  &  P«t  Arm.  Eu».  D.K  92*.  (ante  irp.  ovr.)  in  Ps.  588*.  |  om.  BC'DPAe  (^lUvid.) 
1.  33.SV.  Yu\f;.ff\^.l  Syr.Hd.  Memph.  JEth.  Orig.  iii  483*. (6m.) 

—  fvi  nyy  BoXxurow  B  Bch.V^B.  1.  Orig.  iii.  483*.  |  {tvi  nfs  BcLKwKnii  T.  CD.  rel.  £im. 

D.  E.  92*.  in  Ps.  688*.  (nff  OoXeurini  #ic.  M.) 

26.  «u  <aorr«t  avror  o2  fuUhrrcu  CPLX.  33.  rel  Syrr.  Crt  Pftt  &  Hd.  Memph.  (Arm.) 
JEth.  I  ol  U  luUhrrat  iiorru  avrw  BD.  (/)  yid.  Mar.  ti  49.  |  kcu  iSorrcy  avroif  (tantom) 
1  (at  pato)  Latt  exc.  d.f.  Etu.  D.E.  92*.  (yid.  Mar.) 

—  cm  Tiff  BtAturoip  BCD.  1.  33.   Eum.  D.K  92*.  446*.  |  X^i  rrpt  Bokwrw  T-  P^O.  rel. 

(om.  A.) 

—  'Ktpnncrwrra  CDF.  rd.  (latt)  yy.  rel  nt  yid.  |  ante  en  r.  $aK  B.  BcA.  33.  g\    Syrr.  Crt 

Pst  &  Hd.   Em».  D.  £.  92*.  (yid.  Mar.)  lom.  b.  Eu*.  D.  E.  446*. 

27.  tvBvs  BD.  I  $cv«M*f  r.  C.  rel  (hiat  P.)  Evm.  D.E.  446*. 

—  ovrois  6  Iiftrous  CP.  rel/  Syr.  Hcl  Arm.  JElth.  \  6  Iifaovt  owroit  B.  |  om.  6  Itiaovs  D. 
jP.   Syr.  Crt.   Memph.  Eut.  D.E.  446*.  |  ante  cXoA.  (Latt)  Syr. Pst 

—  Bapatrrt  Orig.  iii  485^  |  0«pp«<Tff  D. 
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i  ^Iffowt  Xijtm^  Sapmrs  *  iym  tlfUy  ft^  ^fiArOe.  **  amucptO^f  Se 
avT^  6  TUrpof  ehrof,  Kjupu,  mI  av  d,  kAmwtov  fu  %  iXBum  wpo9  ae  " 
hrl  ri  {Sara,  ^o  Si  cZvrcv,  *EiXJ0i/t  xal  Korafias  am  rw  vXoiov 
t  IUtoos  TrtpteTroTfjaa^  hrl  ra  iSara,  iXJB&if  wpof  rbv  ^Itfaour.  ^  /9Xi- 
TTtfiv  M  rov  ivtfMV  tayyflow  i^fofiijOff  *  xai  apj^dfio^f  KaraurovTl^sadai 
hcpafyv  XiywPf  Kvpu,  <rAa6v  fie.  *^  etfOitof  Si  6  *lffaw9  itcrsufaf 
TTjv  %cipa  hnXdfiero  avrov,  tuu  Xiyei  oirrA,  'OXiyoTrurrE,  sif  rl  iSi- 
cr curat ;  ^  Koi  Xavafiatrrmv"  ainw  eU  to  vXoIop  itcomxurev  6  ovefMos. 
^oi  Si  h  T^  vKoifp  tkOivret  trpoa&cuniaav  avr&  Xiyomt,  *AXrj0&s 
Biov  viof  eL 

"  Kal  SuivspdaavTMs  TjkBw  Xhrl"  t^  T^v*  m"  TeymjaapsT.  •*  teal 
hrirpfivTZt  airrov  ol  avSpet  rou  roirov  hcsivov  cnrsareiKav  eU  iXfjv  ripf 
wepix^pop  ixslvfp^,  xal  wpoai^peyicav  ain^  iravras  rous  xatc&s  ivovraf 
^  Kiu  iraptKaXovy  airrov  Tra  pivov  wf^vrcu  rov  Kpa4nriSov  rov  ipArlov 
avrov '     zeal  oaoi  ip^turro  Suaatdtfaap. 

XV.  '  Tore  irpoaip^ovrtu  r^  ^hjaov  f  otto  ^lepoaoXuponv  X  ^apiaaZot 
teal  ypap^pATeW  Xiyovref,  ^  Aia  r/  ol  paOfjrai  O'ov  wapafiaipowrw  rifv 
TrapdSoo'ty  r&v  irpio-fivripc^v ;   oif  yap  vhrrovroA  rat  %e^a9  [aur&v,^ 

28.  otrry  6  Uerpos  uww  C(D)IiX.  1.  rcL  (hiat  P.)  b.e./.ff^-*'f.h,  Syr.  Hd  Arm.  Bug. 
D.E.  92'.  (D.  om.  6)  |  6  Ilerp.  cir.  avr^  R  o*.  Syr.JPkt.  HemplL  |  6  Tltrp,  am,  ctr. 
83. J  om.  avT^  A.  Yulg.  a.c,   .£th.  [SynCrLJ 

—  /M  Eut.  D.E.  92*.  [jioi  CA. 

—  iX^fO'  irpof  <rc  B.B^v.  CDAO.  1.  33.  (hiat  P.)  Am.  Latt.  rel    Syrr.  Crt.  F^t.  &  Hd. 

Memph.   Arm.   Mxk   £us.  D.R  92«.  |  J  »po»  <r«  €A»«if  T.  LX.  reL   Yu}g.CL 

29.  4  8«]  add.  Ii^rovf  £.   Syr.  Pst 

—  n«Tpo»]  tpram.  «.  T.  C.  rel.  |  om.  BD.   Eus,  D.K  92*.  (hiat  P.) 

—  t\$9iv  C'D.  reL  Ort^.  ilL  483*.  yt.  (C*  n.  L)  |  mu  i}X0«y  B.   Syr.  Crt  Arm.  |  et  Teniens 

JEth.  (hiat  P.) 

30.  tffxvpo''^  on^  38.   Memph. 

—  /m]  om.  1. 

81.  6  Ifitrovt]  om.  £*.  |  om.  6  D. 

32.  wa^arrmv  avrw  BD.  33.    Ori^.  lii.  483*.  1 1  tftfiayrw  wrw  ^.  CP.  reL 
S3.  fXeorrftDPLX.  38.  rel.  (Latt)  Syrr.  Crt.  t^st  &  HcL  Arm.  |  om.  BC.  l.^T*  Memph. 
JElh.  (Ort^.  iiL  486^)(o/  8«  cy  r.  «-\.  in  C  a  2*  mann  suit:  de  C*  n.  1.) 

—  0«ov  v2of  <(  B<CP.  reL  Orig,  iii  486^  (his)  503*.  |  vt  0cov  ci  <rv  D.  (a.  6.  sed  sine  o'v.) 

34.  fwi  nyr  7i|»'  BCDa.  33.  |  J  cti  •nif  yijy  iT.  P.  rel.  Memph.  Arm.  Orig.  iiL  483*.  487". 
602*.  tl  add.  ••uf'  BDa.  33.  Syrr.  Crt.  &  HcL  (et  mg.  Gretce,)  Arm.  |  Contra,  T.  CP. 
reL  Syr.  Pst.  Orig.  iiL  483«.  502^  (vid«  Mar.)  l|in  terram  (tantum).  Latt  ^th. 
(ad  terram  0.) 

—  Vwrnaaper  B.  BcK  Blc.  C.  1.  33.  Sa,  Syr.  Hcl.  et  mg.  Grace.  Arm.  |  T^niffaper  KBffy. 
f.  Orig.  uL  487%  502*.  (TwtffeLper  Orig.  iu.  483*.  484*.)  |  Twyriirapte  PXEGKMUV 
(Memph.)  |  TtyrnraptBIjAF.f^,  Mth.  |  Twmiaap  D*.  Am.  a.e.ff^.  Syrr.  Crt  &FeLffiL 
684«.  (Genesar  Vulg.C?.  b.c.jp.g\)  |  Twvnffapar  D».  (Gennasar  d.) 

35.  cKftKov]  add.  et  adoraverunt  eum  a.b.c.jP^  HiL  684^ 

36.  /I'a]  add.  kw.  1.  33.  0;-i^.  iii.  486*.  487C 

—  ^ifw^rot]  &<|/ovTai  X.  1.  E. 

—  rov  2^]  om.  A. 
<—  ^tf-oi]  add.  ov  C. 

1.  vpwrtpxoyrw  Orig,  iiL  487*.  cit  (sed  infra  in  00m.  hahet  eattpxovrcu)  \  wpofpxoyrai  D*. 

—  rtf  Irnrov]  %pos  avrov  D.  Latt  (exc/)   iEth.   Ifil.  684':  |  oury  1.    Orig.  iiL  487»'*- 1 

Contra,  codd.  et  vv.  rel./. 

—  a»o]  tprwni-  0'  T.  CP.  reL  |  om.  BD.  1.  Orig.  iiL  487-*- 

—  ^urcuot  fccu  ypatifuertis  BD.  (1).  83.  «.  Syr.  Pst   Memph.    Ann.    Orig.  iiL  487»-**  | 

typofifi.  fcoi  ^.  5-.  CP.  rel.  (Latt)  Syrr.  Crt.  &  HcL  jEth.  HiL  684'.  (ante  wro  'I«p. 
1.  a.  h.c.f.Jp.^.  Syrr.  Crt  Pst  &  Ha  IW.  |  Contra,  Vulg.  t.jp.f.  (Memph.  Arm. 
iEth.  Orig.) 

2.  avTwf  CDP.  reL  (Latt.)  |  om.  B.  Bdy.  Blc.  A.  1.  /,g\  Arm.    Orig.  iiL  487*.  it.  418*. 
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Stay  apTOV  iaOioHrw.  '  o  Si  ofiroxpiOelf  shrsy  airrdh,  Aia  ri  xai  vfuis 
frapafiaivsTS  rrfv  %  ivrokifv  rov  dsoO  oia  r^v  irapaSoaof  vfi&v ;  *  6  yap  6&)S 
X  Hirsv  '\  §  TlfJM  TOP  iraripa^  teal  ti^v  pvriripa  *  ictu  'O  kokoKoj&p  war  Spa  fj 
fifiripa  Oavdrip  rsKsvrdrm*  ^  vfjuiis  Si  TJytrs,  ^Ov  &p  dwrf  r^  irarpl  fj  rg 
fJtftjTplf  A&poy,  ft  iap  if  ifioD  a>0sXi7^f*  ^"foy  p,if  $  npLrfau"  rov  iraripa 
airrov  fj  Tqv  pofripa  avroSy  kcu  ffteupaHrart  ^Toy  \oyov"  toS  BsoS  oia 
TTjp  vapaSoatp  vpMP*  '' {nroKpkraCi  mctkm  Xhrp<t^ifrfr€vaep'^  irspl  vpAp 
'Ha-atas  TJrfmPy  ^  f  'O  \ao9  o&ro^t  '^^  x^iKsalv  /lm  Ti/i^  17  Si  leapSla 
airr&p  iropfon  afn'i)(8i  m  ifjuni'  '/uin/y  Si  cifioprai  pts  SiISockovtss 
SiJSaaKtiKiafy  hrrdK^ra  wOpirmofV.  ^^  Kol  wpoaKciX.8adfi6P09  top  SxXjov 
shriP  avToh,  ^Ajcovsts  koI  ovpUtb*     '^  ov  to  ^tatp^fuvop  sis  to  trropM 

S.  avTois]  om.  D.  e. 

—  'vapa^aurffrc]  m^a^oiiw  D.  |  wnpafitvrrm  P. 

4.  «nrcr  BD.  1.  (Latt.)    SjiT.  Crt  &  Fst  &  HcL  mg.    Memph.    Ann.    MiL    Iren.  23S. 

PtoUm.  (ap.  Epiph.  xxxiii  4.)  Orig,  iii  489*.  |  { cycrciAoro  Acyvr  ^.  CO.  reL  /. 
(. . . .  Xfywr  inc.  6.)  [Syr.  HcL  txtl 

—  TOTffa]  t«dd.  <r©p  f.  C«L.  «8.  KMIJ.    iliii.  a.b,c./,ff*.p\    S71T.  Crt  & Fbt  & HcLf 

MempiL  Arm.  (Ptol^  Orig.  hi,  489*.  sed,  nt  Yid.  e  Tet.  Test.)  rid.  Mar.  vii.  10.  | 
om.  B.  Bch,C*DXAe.  1.  EFGSV.  Yxilg^CL For. HarL*  e.ffKf.  Syr.HcLt  ^Eth. 
Inn.  238.   Orig.  iii  490*. 

—  /inrtpa]  add«  oov  a.b.c.f.   Hjrt.  Crt&TsL  Memph.   (Orig.  ill  489*.  sed  qu.  e  Yet 

Test.)  I  Contra,  BISS.  Vnlg.  €.JP'^^*'  1^.  HcL  -ffith,   /roi.   Or^.  iiL  490*. 

—  i^  /tiyr«pa]  om.  a. 

5.  ay]  foir  Le.  83.  S.    O^.  iii  49l«.  |  r  or  D. 

—  tnrii]  om.  Syr.  Crt  (tos  antem  dicitis  qnisqne  patri  sao  et  matri  sns.) 

—  A  «w  Ory.  in.  491*.  492*.  |  A  ^  or  D*.  |  d  ok  D«.  1. 


6.  ov  /Ai}]  jprsem.  nu  ^.    L^B.  reL  Ynlg.  c./   ^yrr^FlBt  &  Hd.    Arm.  |  om.  BCD.  1. 

'.JP./.  Syr.  Crt  Memph.  JExh,  |Jf»]. 
-  Ti/M|(rci  B-AriCDAe.  1.  83.  £*.    Orig,  iii  49 1«.  |  }rifii|0p  T-  L.  reL  honoriflcabit 


33.  a.6.«.#«.c».  Syr.  Crt  Memph.  -ffith.  |Jf»].    Or^.  (iiL  491*).   Om. /lU.  iii.  841«. 


Vnlg.  ^.  -cavit  iliii.  a.  h.jp'*'  honoriflcat  c.  honoraYit  e. 

—  ovrov  post  var  cpa]  om.  1.    Orig. 

—  i|Ti|ir^i|Tfpa«n-©wCLXe.  rd.  Vulg.(6).c./jfl^«^)(^).(0.    Syrr.  Fftt  &  HcL    Memph. 

Arm.  JEth.  0>^.  iii491«.  |om.  B.B%i9St.D.  &&  Syr.  Crt  lairrov]  om.  33.  .<4ni. 
h.jp.^.l 

—  ropKoyw'SD.  a.h.e.ff^^  Syrr.CrtPiBt  &HcL  mg.    Memph.  Arm-  JB^tu   /r«ii.238. 

Orig.  iii  490<.  Eus.  in  Es.  443*.  I  rov  po/wp  C.  Ptakm.  (ap.  Epiph.  xxxiu.  4.)  |  trrfp 
tPToXiip  r.  LXO-  reL  Vnlg.  c.f.g\  Syr.  HcL  txt  Arm.  MS&  (Orig.  iii.  490o.  Or^. 
IhL  iii.  841*.)  vtdL  Mar.  Tii  9.  (onu  nfir  a). 

7.  cvpo^irrcvccF  CDH    On^.  It.  121^  |  J  Tpoc^irrcucrcr  ^.   B^XO.  reL  (wpo^trrtvfffp  A). 

—  ircfN  ^/wv  *H^aias]  "H^.  tc^m  6/M»r  33.  K.  (Esaias  propheta  Syrr.  Cirt  8t  Pst   Memph.) 

8.  6  Amos  o6roff  BDU  33.  Latt  (exc^)  Syrr.  Ot  &Fst   Memph.  Arm.  ^th.  (J  Clem. 

Bom.  ad  Cor.  i  15.)  PtoUm.  Ckm.  461.  Orig.  ii  723*.  iii  492*.  (diserte)  iv.  12P. 
Orig.  Int  iii  841*.  Ems.  in  Ps.  473*.  et  ap.  Mai  p.  75.  TVrt  adv.  Marc.  it.  17.  Cypr. 
118,  139.  HU.  590*.  I  tpraem.  ff77({V(  /<«(  ^  M^d.  ry  rrofiari  ovrcir  irot  ^.  CXO.  reL 
yi  Syr.  HcL  (vap^i^cro  ^^y  &v5  rov  *H<rotfov,  8ir«p  odrcui  Xlfc^iy  oXhus  Ix^S  "^^  c^'c 
ir^to^,  iYiit^i  lun  6  Xaubs  oSros  h^r^  ar6/jLaTi  oirmp^  lud  t&  <{^r  ical  v^tlirofidp  yt  5ri  oiVc 
adroit  X^co'tr  Mypwjttp  6  MwrStuds  rh  wpo^irrue6p.  Orig.  iii  492*.)  |  6  Xoot  oUros  ryyi{u 
fUH  tantnm  1. 1  /im]  fic.  F.  |  oikoi]  om.  A.  oirms  E*. 

—  m-cxcc  ov*  Orw.  ii  723*.  (absbtit  a  TerL  separatum  est  Qnr.)  I  •ariw  oaf  D.  (est  a  me 

Latt  ^a.  590*.) 

9.  /w]  om.  A. 

—  ciToXfcoral  et  mandata  Latt  (exc  <£.) 

10.  T9P  ox^mO  T«r  •xAiM'  A. 

11.  ov]add.  voy  D. 

—  9ur9pxofA9POP  Orig.  iii  494*.  497*.  498*'*.  (•urt^oiupo.  Clem.  175.  455.)  |  ^pxpfupop  B. 
-  muMM  bis]  Hoampti  D*.  (2*.  commnnicat  c)  |  Contra,  1*.    CYem.  Orig. 

—  tic]  enro  S3. 

—  Totrro]  ffjcfiM  D.  I  om.  a.  e.jp. 

—  Touro  Kouvi  Tor  aj^/Mnr«r]  om.  1.  f.    (De  hac  daosnla  ubiqoe  silet  Orig.  i  762'. 
iii  4»4«.  497*.  498*.) 
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KOivol  rov  avOparirov,  aXka  to  ixTTopevofisyov  i/e  rov  irrofiaros,  rovro 
KOLVol  rov  avOfxonrov.  ''  Tore  irpoaekBovrii  oi  fiaOfjrai  avroS  }  Xtyoinny  " 
avT^  OZSaf  Sri  oi  ^apurcuoi  cucovaavrs9  S  rov  Xoyov  iaKovBaXurdi^cuf ; 
§  ^'  6  Si  atroKpiBsii  ehrevy  Ila4ra  ^vrsioy  tjv  oix  i<f>vrewTev  6  wan^p  /wv  6 
oifpdvuosy  ixpi^todiiaeriu,  ^*  a^ere  airrovr  {tv^Xo/  siaiv  6&iffol"  rwf>K&v ' 
rv<f>XJb9  Bi  Tu^Xov  iav  o8fiy§,  afuporspoi^  eii  fioOuvov  irsa-ouyrau 
^^  oTTOKpilBeis  St  6  TUrpof  shrev  avrwy  4>pdaov  rifuv  rifv  irtipafioXijv -f. 
^^oSij  fhrsvy  ^Axfiifv  seal  vfish  aawsroi  icre ;  '^  }  oif^'  voeZre  Sri  vav 
TO  eUrtropgvofJLevov  m  ro  (rrofia  sh  rr)p  xoiKlav  x^P^^»  '^  ^^  aif>eSpc^va 
iK0aKXsTcui  ^^ra  Sk  itaropevofjuva  ix  rov  arofiarof  itc  rifs  fcapSias 
i^ipX'^^h  icaxelva  teoivol  rov  avOpvnrov.  ^^  ix  yap  rfj9  xapBlap  e^ip^ov' 
rai  BiakoyuTfAoi  Trovrfpoiy  <l>6voi  pjoiyutu  iropveuu  icKonnu  yfrevBofuiprvpuu 
pKaa^filai,  ^  ravrd  iariv  ra  tcoivovvra  rov  avOponroy'  ro  Si  aviirrois 
X^pirlv  %  ifxtrYStP  oi  xoivol  rov  avOpanrov. 

li.  0l  ptminrmi  imiitS].  Y  *.  «  Z).  14.  [mfA^].  YA  Y  F. 

12.  irfNNrcA0orrcr]  add.  ovr^y  F.  JP.    Syr.  HcL    Memph.   (S7r.PM.MS.) 

—  ol  liodtfToi  avroi/]  om  avrov  BD.  |  Contra,  CLXe.  rel.  tt.  omnea. 

—  AryoMTiy  BD.  1.  S3.  Qf' .)   Sjrrr.  Crt.  ftPsL  Ann.  |  Jwrnwr  i".  CLe.  rel.  (Latt.)   Sjr. 

HcL    Mth, 

—  row  \oyov]  om.  K.   .£th. 

13.  cnrcv]  add.  tumoa  A. 

14.  a^fT«  ain-ovf  BCZ8.  rel    Orig,  iii.  496*.  |  o^erc  rovs  rv^havt  D. 

—  rv4>Aoi  9urw6hryoi  B(D)Z(ii/  vuf.)L.  1.  33.  (dSoyoi  D.)    Am,  FM.  a.ce.f.ffO)^.g^'*, 

(hiat6.)  Syrr.PfL&HcL  (Memph.)  (Arm.)  (.£tli.)  Or^.  iiL497*.  Ong,  InLiy. 
488*.  Cypr,  54.  200.  Hd.  685.  (cteci  snnt  et  duces  Vnlg.  CL  cad  sunt  enim  duces. 
Jf' .)  I  }<Sdiryo<  9unv  rv^Kot  ^.    CXO.  reL    Syr.  Crt.  |  6hryoi  ««ru'  K. 

—  tu^Amt  CZLXe.  I.  33.  reL  Latt.    Syrr.  Pst.  &  HcL    (Memph.)    Arm.  .£th.    Orig, 

iii.  497*.    Orig,  InL  iv.  488*.    Cypr,  54.  20a   HiL  685*.  |  om.  BD.    Syr.  CrU 

—  €oi»]  om.  F. 

—  iWiJTiy]  6Ji€eyii  D. 

€ts  Mww  wtirowrm  B<CX.  33.  rel.  Orig,  Int  il  439'.  |  vw,  cts  0o9.  (D)  ZL.  I. 
JExh.  (crrc^ourrw  D. )  ||  cii  fiodpof  habent  D.  1.  Q  €iar€V9wru  ci5  fio$vrow  F.  (cum  eo  in 
foveam  cadet.  Syr.  Crt) 

15.  6  IlcTpos]  Simon  Petrns  Syrr.  Crt  &  Pst 

—  €tw€v  eurr^'}  a»rr^  tiit€v  B.  (om.  oury  Arm.) 

—  irapa$o\7i¥]  fadd.   ravnip  ^.    CDL.  reL  Latt    Syrr.    Arm.   JBth.    (avnir  A)  |om. 

BZ.  1.  Memph.    Orig.  iii.  498^ 

16.  d  8c]  fadd.  Ii)<rovs  T-    CL.  reL/.   Syr.  HcL   Arm.  |  om.  BDZ.  33.  (Latt)    Syrr. 
Crt  &  Pst    Memph.   JEth. 

—  ciTcy]  add  ilU  Syrr.  Crt  &  HcL*  |  add.  illis.    Syr.  Pst  Memph.  MS. 

17.  ov  BDZ.  33.   Latt    Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst    (Arm.)    -ffith.]  J  ou«»  g-.   CL.  reL   Syr.  HcL 
Memph.  {en  ov  Orig.  iii  498^.  in  conmL) 

—  9iawop€uotuww  CDZ.  reL    Orig,  lit  499*.  |  turtpxofutwf  B.  B^,  Bk,  Orig,  iii  498*. 

18.  €{»px*''«]  •|«PX»»^«'  FM. 

—  Ka«c«tya]  cicccm  D.  c.^.    Memph. 

KOlVoiX  KOlVUVtl  D*. 

19.  <poyot]  <p0ovoi  1. 

^  ^oi'oi  fjLoix^uu  wo^9uu  Orig.  iii  500*.    Etu,  in  Ps.  650^.  |  iropr.  fiotx.  ^v'.  L.  |  (wopi^uu] 
om.  E.|  fioix.l  om.  a.) 

—  fi?ieui4nitJMu  BCZ.  reL  (Latt)    Or^.  i  763\  iii  500*.    Bus,  in  Vb,   HiL  332*.  443*.  | 

fiKaur^fuia  D*.  e.   Syrr.  Crt  &  HcL   ^th. 

20.  wrw  ra  Koivowra  BCZ.  reL    Orig.  iii   J^tct.  in  Ps.  |  turiw  ra  Kouwyomrra  D*. 

—  Koufoi  BCZ.  reL    Or^.  iii.  502*.  |  Kouwpn  D*. 

Ver.  22.  evdicas.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  specify  a  patristic 
reading  in  such  a  case ;  as  it,  with  the  other  authorities^  counter- 
balances any  suspicion  which  the  omission  in  some  might  raise. 

Ver.  22.  airrov  after  frndfyrdf.  Even  if  the  evidence  in  such  a 
case  had  been  evenly  balanced,  good  testimony  woidd  be  decisive  in 
requiring  the  omission ;  such  an  addition  in  MSS.  and  versions  is 
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liabitual ;  in  the  latter  it  weighs  hardly  any  more  in  criticidm  than 
do  the  Italic  supplements  in  modem  translations. 

Ver,  22.  to  before  TrXotbv.  Comparatively  little  evidence  would 
weigh  sufficiently  against  the  insertion  of  the  article.  What  was  in- 
definite to  an  ongi^  writer  often  became  definite  to  the  mind  of  a 
copyist,  and  not  vice  versA^ 

Yer.  24.  ^.  The  non-insertion  of  this  word  in  Mark  may  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  its  omission  here  in  authorities  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  following  words  authorities  are  so  much  divided,  that 
either  reading  must  be  considered  doubtful.  That  here  given  in  the 
text  is  supported  by  some  of  the  later  MSS.  as  well  as  b^  B. :  it 
seems,  on  tiie  wlwle^  to  be  the  best  supported,  as  the  readmg  early 
current  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt ;  while  Mark  vL  47.  might  suggest 
the  other. 

Yer.  26.  The  parallel  passage  in  Mark  gives  a  reason  in  some 
cases  of  confficting  evidence  in  this  verse  for  deciding  in  fiAVOur  of 
the  contrary  reading. 

Yer.  29.  The  omission  of  o  before  Utrpos  seems  to  be  attested  by 
but  a  small  measure  of  evidence ;  but  here  the  dtation  of  Eusebius 
strongly  confirms  the  oldest  MSS. 

Yer.  29.  The  readings  tKJBsuf  and  «ral  fiKBw  seem  to  be  so  evenly 
balanced  (the  latter  might  easily  have  been  changed  into  the  former) 
as  to  ancient  evidence,  that  the  citation  of  Orieen  seems  not  so  mucn 
to  decide  which  is  genuine,  as  which  of  the  tdtemative  readings  has 
the  best  claim  to  be  inserted  in  the  text 

Yer.  34.  It  must  be  observed  that,  for  the  insertion  of  sh  before 
rsvyficapiTf  the  margin  of  the  Harclean  Syriac  is  equal  in  authority 
to  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  same  age ;  for  here,  as  in  several  other  places, 
the  Greek  word  itself  is  given.  The  evidence  against  this  reading  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  sis  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Mark. 

Chap.  XV.  ver.  1.  ^apuraioi  teal  ypa/Afjutreh.  This  order  is  so 
much  less  common  in  the  New  Testament,  that  even  if  the  evidence 
were  about  equal  it  would  be  preferable.  This  peculiar  order  indi- 
cates design,  and  this  is  more  likely  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writer  than  on  that  of  a  copyist,  while  the  more  usual  arrange- 
ment would  naturally  occur  to  the  mere  scribe. 

Yer.  4.  Few  as  are  the  MSS.  which  read  shrtv,  yet  this  lection 
is  so  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  places  in  which  mere  numbers  weigh  extremely 
little.  A  few  MSS.  of  proved  diaracter  may  suffice  to  give  an 
assurance  tantamount  to  moral  certainty  to  the  reading  found  in 
several  versions  and  some  early  citations. 

Yer,  8.  This  reading  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
amplifications  were  introduced  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  longer 
reading  is  defended  pro  more  by  those  who  rest  on  numbers  and  on 
numbers  only.  It  is  instructive  to  see  that  die  reading  of  the  few 
Greek  MSS.,  which  have  been  classified  as  of  the  most  importance, 
is  so  strongly  supported.  The  longer  reading  is  found  in  no  version 
prior  to  the  later  Syriac.     To  those  who  are  not  committed  to  the 
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defence  at  all  risks  of  the  theory  that  mere  numbers  should  prevail, 
it  must  be  a  cause  for  surprise  that  the  express  testimony  of  Origen 
should  be  deemed  worthy  of  no  weight.  In  fact,  in  sudb  a  place  to 
maintain  the  longer  reading  as  genuine  is  almost  the  same  as  to 
uphold  mere  conjecture  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  citation  of  the  passage  by  Clement  of  Rome  is 
marked  as  doubtful:  he  does  not  quote  from  Isaiah,  because  he 
gives  the  shorter  reading.  From  the  order  of  words,  however,  it 
looks  more  as  if  he  were  using  the  citation  as  found  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  St.  Mark's  GospeL 

Yer.  20.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  last  reading 
given  KOLvoL  is  the  reading  of  C.  The  text  of  that  MS.,  as  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  appears  to  have  Kowei^  but  he  has  himself  pointed  out 
that  that  was  an  erratum ;  but  as  this  was  done  in  another  publi- 
cation, the  correction  has  been  overlooked. 


The  few  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  readings 
have  been  intended  for  the  assistance  of  learners ;  they  may  suffice 
as  showing  what  kind  of  considerations  may  be  applied  when  evidence 
is  used  in  order  to  produce  results.  It  is  far  too  common  for  those 
who  themselves  know  nothing  of  true  criticism  to  make  the  most 
superficial,  incorrect,  and  yet  dogmatic  assertions  on  the  readings  of 
passages.  Authorities  are  called  '^ slender"  or  ^^insufficient  "  when 
really  the  counter-evidence  is  next  to  none ;  and  often  enough  (it  is 
needful  to  speak  the  plain  truth  to  students  as  to  this,  though  some 
deem  it  uncharitable)  through  some  unaccountable  hallucination, 
statements  of  evidence  are  made  which  are  entirely  false ;  MSS.  are 
quoted  for  readings  which  they  do  md  contain,  and  those  who  have 
truly  cited  them  are  charged  with  having  invented  the  readings 
which  they  quote  correctly.  If  the  premises  are  thus  invented,  of 
course  any  predetermined  conclusions  may  be  deduced.  It  is  need- 
ful to  say  thus  much  to  put  students  on  their  guard  agunst  the 
assertions  of  some  of  the  professed  defenders  of  the  text  found  in  the 
later  copies  in  general,  against  those  who  uphold  what  is  attested  by 
early  evidence.  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  have  so 
habitually  falsified  statements  of  evidence  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  who  have  so  freely  and  recklessly  accused  those  whom 
they  oppose  on  critical  subjects,  of  irreverence  and  reprehensible 
conduct* 

Let  then  the  student  weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides  before  he 
judges  that  of  the  oldest  versions  in  general,  that  of  the  best  MSS. 
(even  though  but  few  in  number)  and  of  the  early  Fathers,  to  be 
'*  slender."  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  truth  in  evidence,  then 
such  combined  testimony  must  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention. 
And  when  paradoxical  assertions  are  made  as  to  the  readings  of 
valuable  MSS.,  let  the  student,  if  possible,  test  them :  this  he  may 
do  by  comparing  such  asserted  readings  with  actual  collations  of  the 
MSS.,  and  this  will  soon  determine  whether  statements  based  only 
on  the  same  collations  are  trustworthy  or  not.     The  fallacy  of  these 
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assertions  is  sometimes  shown  in  a  manner  which  is  very  decisive : 
for  so  imdiscriminating  have  the  inventors  of  evidence  been,  that 
they  have  quoted  MSS.  for  readings  in  those  very  portions  in  which 
they  are  defective.  It  is,  however,  remai^able  liat  they  have  per- 
sisted  in  doing  this  even  after  the  &llacy  or  hallucination  had  been 
fully  pointed  out«  This  must  proceed  from  such  confusion  of  mind 
or  inability  to  apprehend  obvious  facts  as  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

Thus  much  as  a  necessary  caution  to  those  who  may  wish  to  ex* 
amine  into  evidence  for  and  against  various  readings. 

Although  various  considerations  have  great  and  at  times  decisive 
weight  when  evidence  is  thoroughly  conflicting,  it  would  be  a  great 
misti&e  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  we  could  always  discuss  and 
determine  readings  on  such  grounds.  We  may  indeed  speculate  as 
to  what  may  have  been  the  origin  of  any  particular  reading ;  but  we 
should  go  very  far  astray  if  we  allowed  this  pragmatism  to  over- 
balance or  even  seriously  to  interfere  with  actual  evidence :  we  know 
by  experience  to  what  kinds  of  errors  copyists  were  obnoxious,  but 
evidence  may  often  ^ow  that  readings  are  well  supported,  the  origin 
of  which  might  have  been  attributed  to  one  of  the  causes  of  occa- 
sional mistake. 

There  is  one  benefit  which  will  always  result  from  the  examination 
of  the  various  readings  of  any  passage  which  is  under  consideration : 
even  if  it  does  not  remove  aU  feeling  of  doubt,  it  will  at  least  show 
within  what  limits  (often  very  narrow)  all  uncertainty  is  confined 
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It  may  seem  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  formal  and  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  reading  of  this  passage ;  for  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  will  amply  sufiSce 
to  lead  to  a  definite  conclusion.  It  may  also  be  considered  that  this 
subject  belongs  rather  to  obsolete  discussions  than  to  those  which  can 
be  regarded  as  if  they  were  -possessed  of  any  importance  in  the 
present  day.  ^  This  view  of  the  question  is  perfectly  correct ;  and  on 
the  part  of  critical  scholars  there  exists  now  but  one  opinion  on  the 
question  which  was  once  so  warmly  debated,  and  which,  prior  to  the 
examination  of  MSS.,  seemed  so  far  enveloped  in  mystery  as  to 
afford  some  apparent  ground  for  those  who  maintained  what  they 
regarded  as  the  more  orthodox  view  of  the  passage. 

But  though  the  maintainors. of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  know 
fuU  well  that  this  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith  is  proved  by 
passages  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  though  they  aie 
aware  hou)  the  longer  reading  of  this  passage  was  introduced  into  our 
common  copies,  so  that  they  rest  nothing  on  a  foundation  wo^e  than 
precarious,  yet  the  discussions  which  once  took  place  have  an  his^ 
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torical  importance ;  and  in  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  same  statement  of  the  evidence  ia  not  out  of  place : 
any  where  else  it  would  now  appear  as  superfluous  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Ftolemsdc  system  of  astronomy  does  to  the  man  of  science.^ 

The  passage  1  John  y.  7,  8.  stands  thus  in  the  common  printed 
text: — &ri  rpsh  siaiv  oi  fjLafyrvpovPTe9  [h  t^  ovpap^  6  iran^py  6  X0705 
teal  TO  &YU)v  irvsvfuiy  xal  oirroi  oi  rpsls  Sv  slai*  teal  rpeh  elaiy  oi  f^ap^ 
TvpovvTSS  h/  ry  7^]  TO  wsvfia  xaX  to  iSa>p  xal  to  alfjLa,  koX  oi  rpetf 
el?  TO  iv  ata-iv.  The  words  inclosed  between  brackets  are  those  under 
discussion ;  they  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  seyenth  yerse  and 
a  portion  of  the  eighth.  This  must  be  remembered ;  for  the  contro- 
yersy  is  conunonly  said  to  be  about  the  genuineness  of  1  John  y.  7. ; 
and  this,  though  sufficiently  exact  for  a  general  statement,  might 
cause  misapprehension  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  discussion. 

When  the  genuineness  of  any  word  or  clause  which  claims  to  be  a 
portion  of  Scripture  (or  other  ancient  writing)  is  in  question,  if  the 
affirmative  eyidence  be  first  considered,  we  haye  something  poeitiye, 
definite,  and  tangible  to  discuss;  the  negative  statement  may  then 
follow. 

The  Greek  MSS.  which  contain  this  passage  in  the  text  in  any 
form  are  two ;  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  and  the  Codex  Ottobonianus, 
298.  in  the  Vatican. 

The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  passage  in  the  Codex  Montfor- 
tianus: — 

Cpuf^  tV  riS    yy/7r9ajVdu,p/J<a^cUJUOC,jtf'jyti^ 
9U^^\tUV  i^Ki  €^U  eu/tu  tSt9t^/MpU/picf,  70 i^  'OtopjOoT 

.   The  passage,  diyested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus: — 

8ri  Tpus  cMy  ol  ftaprv 
poiW«f  h  T#  oipta^f  ^otV,  A^»,  koI  vrtvfta  «7iar, 
not  oStoi  oT  rptis,  &  f  Itf I.     Kai  rpus  cifriy  ol  fwprv 
powT§s  ip  Tp  75,  »rf  w^io,  0Sc»p,  Koi  tSfuc  «f  d^y 
fMpTvpiatf  T«r  Mp^mp  Xafiiiinfi§p,  if  /uprvpia  rod 
dtov  fuifmif  knt¥,  Jki  a9n|  iarhf  ii  fiaprupia  rov  btov^  fc-| 
fUfuipT^p>ilit9  wtpl  rov  vlov  abrov. 

This  MS.,  which  is  of  yery  recent  date,  is  described  aboye 
(p.  213.). 

'  One  special  reason  for  this  subject  being  treated  here  in  some  detail  is,  that  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  topics  discussed  bj  the  Ber.  T.  U.  Home  under  Uie  Ist  Epistle  of  St.  John. 
Its  omission  would  therefore  hare  been  a  serious  defect  It  is  now  transferred  with  some 
additions,  &c  to  what  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  more  suitable  place  in  this 
volume;  the  general  argument^  howeyer,  is  that  of  Mr.  Home. 
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In  the  Codex  Ottobonianus,  the  passage  is  thus  found  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 


*On  rpt&  «trb> 


ol  ^u^pniy»awrrct  &v^  rw 

oteayov  *  varH^^  X^yos  aca2  VMv/ca  Sytor 

KOI  «l  rptti  fis  T^  |y  clir)  ical 


which  runs  thus  in  ordinary  characters :  — 

Quia  tree  sunt 
qui  testimoniam  tUnt  in 
oelo,  pater,  verbom,  et  spiritns  sanctoBy 
et  hi  tres  nnum  sont    £t 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  tenm»  sjHritus,  aqua  et 
sanguiSb    Si  testimonium 

Besides  these  there  is  no  occamon  here  particukrly  to  describe 
those  MSS.  which  have  been  mentioned  as  authorities  for  the  pas- 
sage; which  all  of  them  prove  to  be  either  modem  copies  talcen 
from  printed  editions,  or  else  MSS.  in  which  a  recent  hand  has  added 
the  passage  in  the  margin.  A  MS.  of  the  latter  kind,  preserved  at 
Naples,  is  described  above,  p.  218.* 

Versions.  —  Although  printed  editions  may  be  produced  of  some 
of  the  ancient  versions  contiuning  this  passage,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  greater  part  of  them ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Peshito  and  Harclean  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  the  Thebaic,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  the  ^thiopic ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  said  briefly  that  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Latin  there  is  not  an  ancient  version  which 
can  be  claimed  as  containing  the  passage.  In  some  it  is  not  found 
at  all,  either  in  MSS.  or  editions;  in  others  it  has  been  inserted 
in  printed  editions  without  any  MS.  authority ;  and  in  others  it  has 

*  In  giving  the  readmg  of  the  fiicsimile  above,  p.  218.,  Schofas  was  followed,  who  com- 
mences the  last  line  but  one  iarh  r^  y^s;  whereas  it  is  most  certainly  M  riis  yijs,  as  anj  one 
maj  see  who  will  9ttufy  the  formation  of  the  letters  in  the  fiwsimile.  TIm  letters  between 
the  columns  appear  to  consist  of  the  begitmimfa  of  lines.    Hie  two  first  seem  to  be 

Ol  fJM^  .... 

•drov  .... 
and  the  last  rh  iiT[fta]. 

'  This  Codex  Begins  Neapolitanns  is  w^ftHfied  in  more  ways  than  one  by  Schoh:  1st, 
he  gives  this  reading  from  it  without  stating  that  it  is  a  marginal  addition  (putting  together 
**  34. 162. 173.  iique  ex  versione  latina  sacc.  xvi  vel.  xviL  in  his  tribns  codd.  trajectum**)i 
2nd,  he  aUo  cites  178.  on  the  opposite  side ;  3rd,  he  quotes  from  it  the  readings  iath  rov 
•bpeufou  and  hrh  r^r  Tnf,  in  opposition  to  that  which  we  know  from  Birch  (see  above,  p.  219.) 
to  be  the  actual  reading ;  and  4th,  Schoh  seems  entirely  to  confound  the  liS.  which  he 
calls  173.  with  that  which  is  83.  in  the  notation  both  of  Griesbach  and  himselt  He  cites 
S3.,  another  Neapolitan  BfS.  (or  the  same),  as  not  containing  the  passage  a  prima  mamUf 
but  without  stating  what  the  alteration  mav  be.  In  fibct,  it  is  very  dear  ^t  two  different 
MSS.  have  been  confounded,  or  else  one  MS.  has  been  doubly  cited.  As  Scholz  professed 
to  have  met  with  no  new  MS.  except  the  Codex  Ottobonianus  containing  the  passage,  we 
are  precluded  from  Jmngtwitig  anoUm^  Neapolitan  CJodez  of  this  kind  besides  the  one 
described  by  Birch. 
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been  introduced  into  very  recent  MSS.^  subsequent  in  date  to  tbe 
invention  of  printing. 

It  is  found  in  the  common  printed  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  MS&  of  that  vermon ;  but 
if  an  examination  be  instituted^  it  is  seen  that  the  oldest  Latin  MSS. 
have  no  trace  of  the  passage.  In  some  more  recent  it  is  found  as  a 
marginal  scholion  appended  to  the  eighth  verse*  Then  it  is  intro- 
duced pro  more  into  the  text  after  ver.  8.,  with  the  antithesis  of  **  in 
terra"  and  ^^in  caelo,**  and  then  it  finds  its  present  place  before  ver. 
8.  The  variations,  however,  are  considerable  as  to  verbal  phrase- 
ology^  even  when  its  place  in  the  Latin  text  was  established.  Some 
copies  read  ^'fiiius,"  and  others  ''verbum;"  and  in  MSS.  of  the 
thui;eenth  and  following  centuries  the  final  dausule  of  ver.  8.  was 
(for  dogmatic  reasons)  omitted. 

The  earliest  proof  which  has  been  ^ven  of  the  insertion  of  thai 
passage  in  Latin  copies,  is  its  occurrence  in  the  *'  Speculmn,"  pub- 
lished by  Cardinal  MaL^ 

Fathers. — There  is  na  citation  of  this  passage  by  any  of  the 
Greek  Fathers ;  nor,  in  reality,  by  anv  of  the  early  Latins.* 

Thus /or  the  passage  there  can  only  be  cited  two  modern  Greek 
MSS.  and  the  more  recent  copies  of  one  version. 

But  though  absent  from  the  known  Greek  MSS.  in  general,  this 
passage  is  found  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  which  contains  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  where  it  stands 
as  on  the  opposite  pa^ 

^  On  this  facsimile  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  first  five  Knes, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  oppomte  page  ta 
that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found ;  and,  2.  That  the  al- 
phabetical letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer  to  the 
corresponding  words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed  in  a  parallel 
column  in  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  marked  with  the  same 
letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corresponding  Greek 
and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  the  page  does  not  admit  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel  columns,  they  are 
necessarily  placed  one  below  the  other. 

'  But  the  Complutensian  Foljsloit,  however  rare  and  valuable  in 
other  reopects,  is  in  this  case  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of  any 
common  Greek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  supported  by  ancient 
MSS.  The  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament,  indeed^ 
profess  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  Vatican :  but  in  that  age  cojues  two  or  three  hundred  years  old 
were  considered  as  ancient.  It  is  also  most  certain  that  they  did 
not  consult  the  celebrated  Codex  Yaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script extant  (for  that  manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause),  and 
that  they  have  not  only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places, 

1  This  is  described  above,  pp.  239,  240,  amongst  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Old  Yenion 
under  the  designation  of  "m.** 

*  Further  details  as  to  some  of  the  points  connected  with  Versions  and  Fathers  will  be 
given  below. 
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6ili/oi^juLaprrvpovpTes^6ii/Tco*ovpaj)co^/o'  ma 
THp^Kai/o^  X6yos''Kai/To'dyioii*ro|j6VJJLa  ^  *»''^ 
/oi*7p6i<;'^  e vTo  *  ep  ^eitf u^  koi*  Tpeiq*  6t<5i(i/oiS 
Tvpov|iTesWi/THq*yH^/To^znpevjuLa^Kai/7o  ^  Vr 
^a>p  *  Kai/To'^aum^^ei/THu^Juu^ 

•»pCOCSC0p^AaJJLi5dpOJUL£|k/H^JUXXpTV 

*juLEtjcop*£crnV**6TravTH*e6Ti|iJM*'j^ 
*«eoV/'Hp^JUuEJULapTvpHKe^7T6pi/TovViov*avTov^ 

^«8m^  trts^  fttnt  ocooooo 
^qurteftimomnm^ant*'  m''  cdk>t  ^  paten 
'^^Miinim:''ef^irttne'(atictU6:*7bi  ooooo 

^  tefltimomti5'  dant'tn  <  temu^fpfia:  *"  aqua 
^«**ranfittid/@i<tdltmonntm^  bomimtm 
""acctpSntief tdUmonfttttt'Dd  ooooooooo 
*maiU0"cft^'iS«fi^boc*c(l*  reftimoniiQ  oo 
*6et  qtJma««  c^qmncfWicat^^cft'DcWio 

but  have  also  varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and 
place.  Wetstein,  Semler,  and  Grriesbach'^  are  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion that  the  MSS.  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors  were  neither 
ancient  nor  valuable :  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  the  most 
ancient  copies  or  Fathers^  except  in  conjunction  with  modem  copies, 
and  they  almost  always  agree  with  the  modem  copies  where  these 
differ  from  the  more  ancient.  Because  the  Complutensian  editors 
admitted  the  disputed  passage  into  their  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  they  found  it  in  their  MSS. ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  inserted  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate Version.     For, 

'  (1.)  In  the  first  place.  It  is  not  usual — indeed  it  forms  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Complutensian  edition — to  insert  notes  in  the  margin 
of  the  Greek  text.  Not  more  than  three  instances  of  such  notes 
occur  throughout  this  edition :  "  and  therefore,"  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  forcibly  argued,  '^  there  must  be  something  extraordinary,  and 
that  in  respect  of  the  Greek,  because  it  is  in  the  margin  of  this  text. 
In  1  Cor.  XY.  there  is  noticed  in  this  margin  a  notable  variation  in 
the  Greek  reading.  In  Matt.  vi.  13.,  where  they,  in  their  edition, 
recede  from  the  Greek  copies  and  correct  it  by  the  Latin,  they 
make  a  marginal  note  to  justify  their  doing  so.     And  so  here,  where 

'  See  also  Marsh,  cited  above,  pp.  119,  120. 
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the  testimony  of  '  the  Three  in  heayen'  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
Greek  copies,  they  make  a  third  marginal  note,  to  secure  tbemaelves 
from  being  blameid  for  printing  it.  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
there  is  no  question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  they 
could ;  and  yet  they  do  not  tell  of  any  yarious  lections  in  the  Grreek 
manuscripts,  nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side, 
but  hay  e  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas.**  ^  **  Thomas, 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  three  which  bear  witness  in  heayen, 
teaches,  that  the  woids  '  these  Three  are  one,'  are  subjoined  for  in- 
sinuating the  unitj  of  the  Essence  of  the  Three  Persons.  And 
whereas  one  Joachim  interpreted  this  unity  to  be  only  laoe  and  c<m- 
««»/,  it  being  thus  said  of  the  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood,  in  some 
copies,  that '  these  Three  are  one : '  Thomas  replied,  that  this  clause 
is  not  extant  in  the  true  copies,  but  was  added  by  the  Arians  for 
peryerting  the  sense.''  Thus  far,  this  annotation.  ''Now  this 
plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  {for  Aquinas  understood  not  Greek), 
and  therefore  part  of  the  design  of  this  annotation  is  to  set  right  the 
Latin  reading.  But  this  is  not  the  main  design.  For  so  the  anno- 
tation should  haye  been  set  in  the  margin  of  the  Latin  yersion.  Its 
being  set  in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text  shows  that  its  main 
design  is  to  justify  the  Gbreek  by  the  Latin  thus  rectified  and  con- 
firmed. Now  to  make  Thomas  thus,  in  a  few  words,  do  all  the 
work,  was  yery  artificial :  and  in  Spain,  where  Thomas  is  of  apos- 
tolicid  authority,  it  might  pass  for  a  yery  judidous  and  substantial 
defence  of  the  printed  Greek.  But  to  us,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  no 
apostie.     We  are  seeking  for  tiie  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts."' 

'  (2.)  Secondly,  we  haye  a  further  proof  that  this  text  was  not 
extant  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and  con- 
sequentiy  translated  into  Ghreek),  in  the  fact  that  when  Stumca,  one 
of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  censuring 
Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  challenged  by  hhn  to  produce  his 
authority  for  inserting  it,  he  never  appealed  to  Greek  manuscripts. 
On  the  contrary,  he  afiSrmed  that  the  Greek  copies  were  corrupt, 
but  that  the  Latin  contained  the  yery  truth.'  Now  this  declaration 
is  of  great  importance,  as  it  amounts  to  a  confession  that  none  of  the 
manuscripts  procured  for  that  edition  by  the  great  influence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  contained  the  disputed  passage.' 

It  was  not  inserted  in  the  two  earlier  editions  of  Erasmus  1516, 

'  The  following  u  a  literal  transcript  of  the  original  of  the  marginal  note  abore  alluded 
to: — <*  Banctus  "niomaB  in  expoiitione  aeennde  decretalis  de  soma  trinitate  et  fide  catho- 
lica,  tractans  istiun  paseum  contra  abbatem  Joachim  nt  lYes  sunt  qui  testimoniom  dant  in 
Gcelo.  pater :  yerbom:  et  spiritos  sanctos:  dicit  ad  literam  verba  sequentia.  Et  ad  insinn- 
andam  unitatem  trium  personarom  subditur  et  hii  tree  nnum  sunt  Qaod  quidem  dicitur 
propter  esBentte  unitatem.  Sed  hoc  Joac^m  peryene  trahere  Tolens  ad  unitatem  cluufi- 
tatiB  et  consensus  indncebat  conseqnentem  auctoritatem.  Nam  subditur  ibidcon:  et  tiea 
sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra,  s.  [i.  e.  scilicet]  spiritus:  aqua:  et  sanguis.  £t  in 
quibusdam  libris  additur:  et  hil  tres  unum  sunt.  Sed  hoc  in  reris  exemplaribus  non 
habetur:  sed  dicitur  esse  appositnm  ab  hereticis  arrianis  ad  penrertendum  intellectum 
sannm  anctoritatis  premisse  de  unitate  essentie  trium  personarum.  Hec  beatos  Thomas 
ubi  supra." 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton*8  History  of  Two  Texts  (1  John  t.  7,  8.  and  1  Urn.  iiL  IS.).  Woika» 
▼ol  T.  pp.  520— 5S2. 
'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works,  toI.  v.  pp.  522,  523. 
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1519,  the  first  that  were  published,  nor  yet  in  some  reprints  which 
were  taken  from  them.  This  omission^  as  it  was  deemed^  of  some- 
thing contained  in  the  Latin,  led  to  much  vituperation ;  he  therefore 
promised  that  if  a  Greek  MS.  were  produced  which  contained  the 
text  (for  none  such  had  he  seen)  he  would  insert  it  This  he  was 
compelled  to  do  by  the  production  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  (see 
above,  p.  214.) ;  and  afterwards  he  brought  the  passage  into  a  rather 
more  correct  form  as  to  its  Greek  phraseology.  l<rom  Erasmus, 
even  more  than  from  the  Complutensian  text,  the  passage  obtained 
a  place  in  the  common  text.  And  when  Stephens,  in  his  large 
Greek  Testament^  1550,  noted  that  in  several  of  the  collated  MSS. 
the  words  commencing  iv  r^  ovpav^  were  absent ;  the  mark  which  in- 
dicated how  far  the  omission  extended  having  been  wrongly  placed 
after  those  three  words,  and  not  after  h  t§  fy0  in  ver.  8. ;  it  was 
imagined  that  the  copies  in  question  omitted  those  three  words  only, 
and  that  thus  they  were  authorities  for  all  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
The  real  state  of  the  case  is  known  not  only  from  the  non-appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  MSS.  which  omit  iv  r^  ovpavS  and  contain  the 
rest,  but  also  from  the  demonstration  by  Bishop  Marsh  that  one  of 
these  MSS.  is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  which 
contains  no  part  of  the  introduced  text.' 

Thus  against  the  passage  are  all  the  known  Greek  MSS.  which 
are  extant  in  this  place  of  various  ages  and  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  above  named.  The  number  of  these  is  about  oni 
hundred  and  eighty. 

'  Versions. — It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient 
version  besides  the  LatinJ^ 

•  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Peshito  Sgriac  version  ',  and 
also  in  that  of  the  Harclean  Sgriac,  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Memphitic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  in  those  of  the  Thebaic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently 
spoken  in  Upper  £gypt.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
yEthiopic  version,  and  in  those  of  the  Armenian.  It  is  wanting  in 
all  the  manuscripts  of  all  the  known  Arabic  versions ;  and  it  is  absent 
from  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  version, 
executed  in  the  ninth  century. 

^  Not  aU  the  manuscripts,  even  of  the  Latin  version,  contain  this  clause, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  that  version,  which 
contain  the  entire  New  Testament. 

^  The  YuLGATE  Latin  Yebsion  is  justly  valued  as  an  important 
relic  of  Christian  antiquity,  and,  generally  speaking,  as  a  good  and 

>  See  Marsh's  <*  Letters  to  TraTiB." 

'  *  Tlie  expreasion  **  mantueriptt  of  no  other  ancient  yersion,"  is  here  designed! j  used : 
for  the  disputed  clause  has  been  inserted  in  some  prinUd  editions  of  the  Syriac  and 
Armenian  versions,  in  opposition  to  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  nuanucriptt.  See  Bp. 
Marsh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Trayis.  Preface,  notes  8,  9,  10,  11.;  and  also  Mi*.  Oxlee*s 
Three  Letters  to  the  Bey.  F.  Nohm,  pp.  130,  131.    (See  aboye,  pp.  312,  313.) 

'  '  Dr.  Buchanan  did  not  find  it  in  a  Peshito  Sjriac  manuscript  which  belonged  to  the 
Syrian  church  in  India  aboye  a  thousand  years,  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures 
which  lie  had  seen.  (Christ  Besearches  in  Asia,  p.  1 18.)  This  manuscript  is  now  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Cambridge.    Nor  is  it  iu  any  of  the  ancient  Syriac  MSS.  brought  from 
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faithful  translation :  but,  in  its  passage  from  the  fifUi  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  has  undei^one  many  corruptions  and  interpolations.  The 
disputed  clause  is  wanting  in  more  than  fifty  of  the  oldest  Latin 
manuscripts,  containing  the  ENTIBB  New  Testament.^  *^Some  of 
them,  indeed,  have  the  passage  in  the  mar^,  added  by  a  later  hand; 
but  it  is  the  reading  of  the  text  which  constitutes  the  reading  of  the 
manuscript  ...  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated 
Latin  Father,  Augustine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epistle 
of  St  John,  in  alT  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to 
compose  a  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  shows  by 
his  own  reasoning  that  the  seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist.^  The 
high  character  of  Augustine  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave  celebrity 
to  his  gloss ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  generally  adopted.  It  ap- 
peared, indeed,  under  difierent  forms ;  but  it  was  still  the  gloss  of 
Augustine,  though  variously  modified.  The  gloss  having  once  ob- 
tained credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  possessors  of  Latin  manuscripts 
began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by  the  side  of  the  eighth  verse. 
Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin  manuscripts,  which  have  the  passage 
in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a  diiferent  hand  from  that  of  the  text.  In 
later  manuscripts  we  find  margin  and  text  in  the  same  hand ;  for 
transcribers  did  not  venture  immediately  to  move  it  into  the  body  of 
the  text,  though  in  some  manuscripts  it  is  interlined^  but  interlined 
by  a  later  hand.  After  the  eighth  century  the  insertion  became 
general.  For  Latin  manuscripts  written  after  that  period  have 
generally,  though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  text. 
Further,  when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  it  appeared  in  as  many  different  forms  as  there 
were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.*  And  though  it  now 
precedes  the  eighth  verse,  it  followed  the  eighth  verse,  at  its  first 
insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  tne  text  upon  which  it 
was  made.*'^ 

the  EuBt  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mascum,  nor  in  any  of 
the  Nitrian  MSS.,  or  any  described  b^  Adler  or  others. 

' '  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectorcs,  part  vi.  p.  18.  The  disputed  clause  is  wanting  in  the  very 
ancient  mannscript  of  Alcnin's  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  (written  under  his  superin- 
tendence towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century),  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  commonly  termed  the  **  Charlemagne  Manuscript,"  from  its  having  in  all  proba- 
bility belonged  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  It  is  one  of  the  older  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  which  is  extant 

* '  Augustine,  in  his  Treatise  contra  Maximinum  Arianum,  lib.  iL  cap.  22.  (torn.  viiL 
coL  725.  ed.  Benedict),  thus  quotes  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse:  *'  Tres  sunt  testes, 
spiritns,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  tres  unum  sunt"  He  then  makes  various  remarks  on  the 
words  spiritns,  aqua,  sanguis,  and  proceeds  thus :  **  Si  vero  ea,  quss  his  ngnificata  sunt  velimus 
inqnirere,  non  abgurde  occurrit  ipsa  Trinitas,  quss  nnus,  solus,  vems,  summus  est  Deus, 
Pater  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  de  quibus  verissime  dici  potuit,  *  Tres  sunt  testes  et 
tres  unum  sunt;'  ut  nomine  spirit&s  significtUum  accipiamus  Deum  Patrem — nomine 
autem  sanguinis  Filinm — et  nomine  aquie  Spiritum  Sanctum."  The  gloss  which  Augus- 
tine hero  puts  on  the  eighth  verse  very  clearly  shows  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  seventh 
verse,  which  appears  alw  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  quoted  that  verse. 

* '  The  various  forms  in  which  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Latin 
MSS.  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus,  Mill,  and  Sabatier,  on  1  John  v.  7. 
Simon,  Hist  des  Versions,  chap.  ix.  and  Porson's  6th  Letter. 

*  *  Bengelii  Appar.  Crit  pp.  467.  ed.  2^*.    It  is  so  placed  also  by  Vigilius  Tapscnsis, 
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'  Many  manuscripts  of  the  Yul^ate  version^  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pope  Clement  YIIL,  have  the  final  clause  of  the 
eighth  verse,  ires  ununi  svnt^  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption  from 
the  homoioteleuton^y  TPEISEIS :  while  others  omit  that  final  clause. 
Some  add,  in  Chris  to  Jesu;  some  read  Filhis  instead  of  Verbum; 
some  omit  Sanctus ;  others  transpose  quoniam  and  ei ;  and  the  more 
ancient  of  those,  which  have  the  passage,  put  the  eighth  rerse  bejbre 
the  seventh.  This  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  is,  itself,  a  most  sus- 
picious mark  of  interpolation.  **  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecturey  that  the  7th  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the 
8th  verse :  it  is  an  historical  fact,  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot 
be  resisted."^ 

'  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  that  the  disputed  clause  is  wanting  in 
-  such  MSS.  as  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Codex 
Fuldensis,  as  also  in  the  copy  of  Jbbohe's  Latin  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  found  in  the  celebrated  ^*  Book  of  Armagh,"  a  pre- 
cious manuscript  written  in  the  seventh  century  by  Aldus,  bishop  of 
Slepten,  (now  Sletty,  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,)  in  pure  Irish 
characters,  intermixed  with  Greek.'* 

The  arguments  brought  forward  of  late  years  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man on  this  subject  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  versions.  He 
tries  to  prove  (Essays,  voL  i.)  that  the  ^'  Speculum"  described  above 
(p.  239.)  is  the  work  of  Augustine,  and  that  in  it,  he,  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  usual  practice,  employed  Afriean^  not  Italian  codices,  and 
that  therefore  this  passage  must  have  been  known  to  that  Father,  and 
must  then  (and  previously)  have  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion current  in  Africa;  though  (as  Wiseman  himself  admits)  pre- 
viously lost  in  the  Latin  copies  current  elsewhere,  as  well  as  m  the 
Greek.  But  this  mode  of  arguing  is  like  upholding  one  hypothesis 
by  imagining  another.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
Augustine  knew  nothing  of  the  verse  in  question ;  its  citation  there- 
fore in  this  ^*  Speculum"  would  almost  prove  that  that  part  of  this 
collection  of  passages  could  not  have  proceeded  from  him ;  also  the 
African  character  of  the  text  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  known  works 
of  Augustine,  and  this  is  explained  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner 
on  Wiseman's  theory. 

He  also  argues  on  the  existence  of  the  verse  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
the  Vulgate  at  La  Cava,  between  Naples  and  Salerno.  But  even 
if  all  Wiseman's  primary  positions  were  good,  they  would  only  show 

who  qnotes  thas:  <*Tres  sant  qni  testimoniam  perhibent  in  terra,  aqna,  sangais,  et  caro; 
et  tres  in  nobis  sant:  et  ires  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  coelo,  Pater,  Verbum,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi  tres  onum  sunt.**    Bishop  Marsh*s  Lectures,  part  vi  pp.  18 — 22. 

'  *  That  is,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  contiguous  clauses. 

* '  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  yl  p.  22.  Bishop  Burgess  has  endeavonred  to  obyiato 
the  above  very  forcible  arguments  bj  stating  that,  although  the  seventh  verse  is  wanting 
in  some  of  the  **  more  ancient "  manuscripts,  jet  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  *'  most  ancient,'* 
for  instance,  in  the  Vauxcelles  Bible  [bj  this  term  he  meant  a  Roman  Codex  Yallicel- 
lensis]  of  ^e  eighth  century,  and  in  three  MSS.  containing  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which 
are  in  the  library  at  Verona,  of  the  same  century,  in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  is 
wainting.  (Vindication  of  I  John  v.  7.  p.  54.)  But  his  observations  are  shown  to  be 
inapplicable  by  **  Crito  Cantabrigiensis."  Vindication  of  Porson's  Literary  Character, 
pp.  138.  et  seq. 

*  *  Sir  W.  Betbam's  Irish  Antiquarian  Bescarchcfl,  vol  I  pp.  244.  256,  257. 
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that  some  Latin  copies  had  the  passage  very  early.  An  addition  in 
some  one  version  is  of  itself  no  authority  for  the  adoption  of  the 
passage  as  genuine :  it  is  a  process  scaroely  w<Nrthy  of  the  amplifying 
copyists  of  old* 

*  Fathers.  —  2Tie  clause  in  question  is  not  once  quoted  in  the 
genuine  works  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  early  Ecclesiastical 
Writers,  even  in  those  places  where  we  should  most  expect  iL 

*  For  instance,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  IrenaBUs,  Clemens 
AlexandrinuSy  Hippolytus  against  Noetus,  Dbnvsius  Alezandrinus 
in  the  epistle  addressed  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  Auiaoasius,  Didymus, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oregory  of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Caesarius, 
Chrysostom,  I^roclus,  Alexander  of  Alezandiriai  die  author  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Scripture,  Andreas  Ctesariensis,  Joannes  Damascenus^ 
Elias  Cretensis,  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  (Ecumenius,  Theo- 
phylact,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  Nioetas,  in  six  different  catenae  cited 
oy  Simon,  and  one  cited  by  Matth»i,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of 
Tarious  manuscripts.^  But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not 
all.  Many  of  them  wrote  professedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubstan- 
tiality,  &c.;  and  in  oraer  to  prove  these  points,  they  diligently 
examined  the  entire  Bible ;  and,  in  particular,  they  hare  frequently 
cited  the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows. 
^  Hie  manuscripts  which  were  used  by  Irennus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  the  third  century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek 
Fathers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  council,  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  the  fourth  century.  In  this  manner  we  may  prove  that 
the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  every  century,  were  destitute  of  the  pas- 
sage imtil  we  come  to  the  period  when  the  oldest  of  our  existing 
manuscripts  were  written."^  Now,  that  the  Greek  Fathers  should 
not  avail  themselves  of  so  strong  and  apposite  a  text  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries,  as  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  utterly  inexplicable 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  its  not  being  in  existence. 
Bishop  Burgess,  mdeed,  contended  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second 
Symbolum  Antiochenum,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  council  which 
was  convened  at  Antioch  a.d.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety- 
seven  bishops,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
fessed in  that  creed  to  follow  '^  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  trar 
dition."  After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father,  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  add  the  following 
sentences: — "  The  Father  being  truly  a  Father,  and  the  Son  truly 
a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost, — the  names  being 
given  not  vainly,  and  unmeaningly,  but  accurately  expressing  the 

*  >  In  the  sixth  yolame  of  libe  Christian  Obeerver,  for  1S07,  pp.  aS5— 289.,  there  is  anefti 
abstract,  with  English  translations,  of  the  principal  passages  of  the  most  frm«"^!»^  Greek 
Fathers,  who  must  haye  quoted  the  difpnted  clause,  had  it  been  extant  in  their  copies  of 
the  New  Testament 

*>  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  17* 
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mibsistexicej  order,  and  glory  of  each  of  the  persons  named ;  so  that 
they  are  THRE£  in  substance,  €md  ONE  tit  consent,  &s  Ahu  r§  fjLsv 
vTroGToau  TPIA,  t$  S«  cvfi^vUf  '^EN :  or>  without  the  explanatory 
terms,  &9  etvM  rpla  tvj  so  that  the  three  are  one/*  These  expressions 
he  considered  as  a  quotation  from  St.  John :  they  are  not,  he  ad-* 
mitted,  precisely  the  same  as  the  words  of  1  John  y.  7.,  but  he  was 
of  opimon  that  they  may  nevertheless  be  a  quotation  from  it.^ 

^  There  is,  doubtless,  some  similarity  between  this  passage  and 
1  John  v.  7. :  but  similarity  and  identity  are  very  different  filings.' 
And  it  is  (we  apprehend)  as  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  in  the 
Antiocheian  Creed  are  not  a  quotation  from  the  disputed  text, — not 
onl^  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  that  particular 

Senod  concerning  the  disputed  text,  which  they  must  have  cited 
uring  their  keen  controyersies  with  die  Arians,  if  it  had  really  been 
in  their  copies;  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
passage  aboye  giyen  from  the  Antiocheian  Creed  is  in  unison  with  the 
last  dause  of  I  John  y.  8.  oi  rpsts  sU  to  Ik  sUriv,  and  these  three  AQREB 
in  one  and  the  same  thing;  yiz.  that  the  Son  of  GK)d  is  come.  (See 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Paraphrastic  Emosition,  in  page  376.)  Further, 
it  will  be  obsenred,  that  the  Antiocheian  Creed  yaries  fit>m  the  com- 
monly receiyed  text,  the  masculine  rpeis  being  turned  into  the  netUer 
rpla:  if  a  quotation  had  been  intended,  the  framer  of  that  confession 
of  faith  would  haye  used  the  words  ol  rpsis  tv  suri — these  three  are 
one.  But  what  most  materially  neutralises  the  passage  adduced  by 
Bishop  Burgess  from  this  creed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  clause  was  not 
cited  by  any  Grreek  writer'  earlier  than  Manuel  Calecas,  who  liyed 
in  tixefourteefUh  century,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  Romish  church 
was  so  great,  that  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  adopted  the 
tenets  of  that  church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  the  Greek  church.  Calecas  is 
succeeded  by  Bryennius^,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  alsc 
was  so  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  that  he  quotes  1  John  y.  6. 
not  with  rb  irysvfM  ianr  i}  akffisla  (the  Spirit  is  trut/i),  but  with 
6  Xpurros  i<my  17  aXtfiela  (Chbist  if  truth),  which  is  the  reading  of 

*  >  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  pp.  97.  104. 10, 11. 

«*  Memoir  of  the  Controyersy  respecting  Uie  three  HeaTenly  Witnesses,  p.  814. 

*  *  The  only  expression  which  f^proximates  very  nearly  to  that  in  the  Antiocheian  Creed 
is  the  following,  which  oocozs  in  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  Uved  and  wrote 
during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  Uie  fourth  centuy :  —  **  For  the  Qodhead  is  one  in  three, 
and  Ae  three  are  one."  *£y  yitp  h  rpivuf  4  dcirri^s,  mil  r&  rpla  &.  (0pp.  p.  6S0.  Coionia, 
1690.)  Bat  it  has  been  shown  by  Onto  Cantabrigiensis,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Gregory's 
manner  of  introducing  this  expression  which  indicates  an  intention  of  quoting  the  sacred 
writers.  (Vindication  of  Ttot  Porson,  pp.  53,  64.)  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Crito 
adduces  another  passage  from  Gregory,  which,  together  with  that  just  produced,  was 
traced  by  Mr.  Porson  as  being  cited  from  him  by  Euthymius  Zigabeous:  this  is  here 
omitted,  because  it  has  no  Immediate  reference  to  the  present  argument.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  condense  wiUiin  the  limits  of  a  note  the  &cts  and  arguments  of  **  Crito,**  to  diow 
that  the  Greek  Fathers,  dted  by  Porson,  did  not  cite  the  disputed  dause,  the  reader  is 
necessarily  referred  to  his  **  Vindication,**  pp.  37—75. 

•«  •*  In  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Council,  verbwm  et  tDirUus etmehu  (the  Word  and 
the  Holy  Spirit)  had  been  badly  translated  by  }Jye»  nd  wvevfia  iyu»,  without  an  article, 
because  there  is  none  in  the  Lttin ;  but  Calecas  and  Bryennius,  who  were  native  Greeks, 
and  therefore  felt  this  deficiency,  wrote  6  xSyos  km  rh  vmO/m  rb  Syu>r  with  an  arucle  more 
than  the  Complutensian  editors  and  Erasmus  inserted.**  Bishop  Marsh's  Letters  to  TraTis, 
p.  xviu  note  21, 
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the  Latin^  and  omits  the  final  clause  of  the  eighth  verse.  In  oppora- 
tlon,  likewise,  to  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  conformity  with 
only  modern  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate.  The  next  Greek  writer 
who  has  cited  this  clause,  is  Peter  Mogilas,  who  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  who  is  followed  by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage 
first  appeared  in  Greek,  it  presented  itself  under  as  many  different 
shapes  as  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  which  would 
scarcely  have  happened^  if  it  had  been  derived  from  the  autograph  of 
St.  John.* 

*  The  disputed  clause  is  NOT  ONCE  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  Fathers^ 
even  where  the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required  it,  and 
where  we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited* 

*  For  instance,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
baptism  of  heretics  among  Cyprian's  works,  nor  by  Novatian,  Hilary 
bishop  of  Poictou,  Luciler  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Ambrose,  Faustinus 
the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  transcribes  the  whole  context, 
but  passes  over  this  verse  in  his  celebrated  epistle  to  Flavianus,  which 
was  translated  into  Greek,  and  read  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon)^ 
the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Promissis,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eu- 
cherius,  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  the  author  of  the  Disputation  agiunst 
Arius,  Facundus,  Junilius,  Cerealis,  Rusticus,  Bede,  Gregory,  Boe- 
thius,  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia,  Paschasius,  Amobius  junior,  and 
pope  Eusebius  L  The  advocates  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
clause,  indeed,  affirm  that  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and 
other  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Latin  church ;  but  this  again  has  been 
denied  by  those  who  maintain  that  the  clause  in  question  is  spurious. 
The  supposed  testimonies  of  these  Fathers  are  considered  below. 

*  It  may  also  be  added  that  same  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  either 
rejected  1  John  v.  7.,  or  at  least  marked  it  as  doubtful;  and  though  the 
editors  of  the  English  New  Testament,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VL,  uniformly  admitted  this  verse  into  the  text,  yet  some 
of  them  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

*  Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  illustrious 
reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  published 
during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Luther's  super- 
intendence (and  which  was  not  quite  finished  till  after  his  death)  was 
that  of  1546,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  requests  that  no  person  will 
make  any  alterations  in  it.  But  this  great  and  good  man  had  not 
been  dead  thirty  years,  when  the  passage  was  interpolated  in  his 
German  translation.  The  first  edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice 
took  place,  and  in  which  Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that 
whicn  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of  1583, 
printed  in  the  same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort 
editions^  the  passage  was  again  omitted.     The  oldest  Wittenberg 
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edition,  which  received  it,  was  that  of  1596 ;  and  in  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Boman 
characters.  In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bible, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  if 
we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1607,  which  remained  true  to 
Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general ;  and  since  that  time  it  is 
found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

^  Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it.  In  the  Latin 
version,  printed  by  Stephens  in  1544,  and  ascribed  to  Leo  Juda  (who 
embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  reformer  of  Switzer- 
land), it  is  dismissed  from  the  text,  but  retained  in  the  margin ;  and 
in  Castalio's  Latin  version,  printed  at  Basil  in  1551  and  again  in 
1563,  it  is  included  between  brackets. 

All  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  English  versions  contain 
1  John  V.  7.,  but  some  have  marks  of  doubt,  either  including  the 
verse  between  parentheses,  or  printing  it  in  diininutive  letters.  Thus, 
in  Cranmer's  Bible,  usually  called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its 
size,  in  the  edition  of  1539,  it  appears  in  the  following  manner:  — 

'*  This  Jesus  Christ  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  bloud,  not  by  water  onely,  but 
by  water  and  bloud.  And  it  is  the  sprete  that  beareth  wytnes,  because  the  Sprete 
is  trueth. 

(For  tber  are  thre  which  bear«  records  In  bceTen,  the  fttther,  the  worde,  and  the  wholy  gooet.    And  thece 

threareone),  and  ther.are  thre  which  beare  recorde  (inerth)  the  sprete,   &c^ 

*  But,  on  the  other  hand^  for  the  genuineness  of  the  controverted 
clause,  it  was  contended, 

'(1.  JExtemcJ  evidence.") 

*  1.  That  it  is  found  in  the  ancient  Latin  Version^  which  was  current 
in  Africa  before  the  Vulgate  Version  was  made,  and  also  in  most 
manuscripts  of  Jerome^ s^  or  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version, 

*  The  ancient  version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  writings  of  the  African  Fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many  cen- 
turies than  the  most  ancient  copv  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles  now  extant  (so  that  it  was  said  that  we  have  in 
these  versions  two  distinct  authorities  for  the  verse),  but  is  also  much 
more  ancient  than  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  although  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  Latin 
Version  contain  the  disputed  clause,  yet  they  are  the  least  ancient 
and  most  incorrect.  It  must  abo  be  recollected,  that  some  of  the 
Latin  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties,  inserting 
in  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which  they  took  from 
another,  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text  what  they  found 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence  they  copied.    Under 

* '  In  his  prologne,  Cranmer  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  small  letters:  — "  Where  as 
often  ye  shall  findo  a  small  lettre  in  the  texte,  it  signifyeth,  that  so  moche  as  is  in  the 
small  lettre  doth  aboande,  and  is  more  in  the  common  translacyon  in  Latyne,  than  is 
foande,  either  in  the  Hebme  or  the  Greke,  which  wordes  and  sentences  we  have  added, 
not  only  to  manifesto  the  same  unto  yon,  but  also  to  satisiie  and  content  those  that 
herebcforetyme  hath  myssed  such  sentences  in  the  Bybles  and  New  Testaments  before  lot 
forth." 
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these  circiimstancea,  MichaelU  condudes,  every  one  mast  immediately 
suspect  that  a  passage^  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  is  likewise  wanting  in  many  ancient  copies  even  of 
the  Latin  version,  is  an  interpolation  in  those  Latin  manuscripts 
which  contain  it.  And,  in  the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that 
has  procured  so  many  zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.  was 
the  principal  cause  of  its  introduction  and  general  reception ;  viz.  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains.  Also  we  have  no 
MS.  of  these  Epistles  in  the  old  Latin  version. 

^  2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  also  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church* 

*  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thus  introduces  the 
clause: — God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  such  also  is  the  Son  and  the  Holt 
Spirit.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence  amons  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evangelist,  who  says,  ^^  There 
are  three  that  bear  testimony  in  Heaven,  THE  Father,  the  Word, 
AND  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one." 

^  In  the  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church,  among  other  portions  of . 
Scripture,  this  verse  is  directed,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be  read  in 
its  course,  in  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  year.^ 

'  3.  It  is  found  in  the  ORDO  ROM  ANUS,  or  PrimiHve  f?)  Liturgy 
of  the  Latin  Church,  which  recites  this  verse  in  the  offices  for  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and  also  in  the  office  for  the 
administration  of  baptism.' 

*  These  two  testimonies.  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  are  dedsive  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For  (he  ai^es)  when  we  consider 
the  lasting  schism  that  prevfdled  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Athanasian  controversy, 
about  the  Homo-ousian  and  Homoi-ousian  doctrine  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  from  the  Son ;  which  was  maintained  from  both  by  the 
Latin  church ;  but  contested  respecting  the  latter  by  the  Greek, 
inasmuch  as  llie  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  m^  Son  is  not 
expressly  asserted  in  Scripture,  though  it  may  fairly  be  implied'; 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  would 
never  have  adopted  the  clause  merely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  vouchers  for  it  in  their  own  Greek 
Verity ;  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the  autograph  and  primary  copies  of 
St  John's  Epistles,  which  were  probably  subsisting  in  the  church  of 
Bphesus,  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  at  least.^   The  two  testi- 

*  *  Dr.  Smithes  MiaccJlanea,  p.  155.    London,  1686. 
**  Travis's  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  61,  62. 

*  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  learn  from  the  express  aoAority 
of  Christ,  who  says,  **  The  Spirit  of  Truth  which  proceedeth  frt>m  the  Fa^er."  (John 
XV.  26.)  In  the  same  verse  he  says,  **  I  will  send  the  Spirit"  And  St.  Paol  tells  the 
Galatians,  **  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts."  (Gal.  iv.  6.) 
Hence  we  infer,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also. 

*  *  The  author  of  the  Cihronicon  Alexandrinnm,  in  the  fourth  centuxy,  affirms,  that  the 
onginals  of  St.  John's  writings  were  then  preserved  at  Ephesns.  Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity, 
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monies,  on  which  this  learned  writer  thus  argues,  would  unquestion- 
ably be  entitled  to  great  weight,  if  the  Confession  and  Liturgies  of 
the  Greek  church  had  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated 
therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  by  some  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Romish  See,  or  else  still 
later,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  the  majority  of  the 
common  people  from  their  ignorance  could  not  detect  the  imposition ; 
consequently  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground.' 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Latin  Liturgies  should  have  been  cited  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  unaltered  Christian  monuments, — 
especially  those  containing  an  office  for  the  comparatively  recent 
festival  of  Trinity  Sunday. 

'  4.  It  was  said  that  it  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Fathers. 

*  In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  Fathers  in  determining 
the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  for,  in  writing  to  the  Latin 
churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the  established 
translation,  unless  ibey  give  notice  of  the  contrary:  now,  if  the 
Latin  Fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and  if  they  had  quoted 
in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted  passage,  their  quota- 
tions would  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  passage  stood  in  their 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  and  consequently  that  the  Latin 
version  contained  it  in  a  very  early  age ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is 
asserted^  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

'  Among  the  Latin  Fathers,  whom  the  advocates  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  1  John  V.  7.  affirm  to  have  quoted  this  verse,  Tertullian  in 
the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  the  fourth  ^  and  the 
African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  century  have  principally  been 
relied  on. 

*  (1.)  The  evidence  of  Tertullian,  the  oldest  Latin  writer  who  has 
been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  respecting  the  Paraclete  or 
Comrorter :  — 

^  Cetenup,  de  meo  sttmetj  inquit,  sicut  ipse  de  patris.  Ita  connexus  Patris  in 
Filio,  et  Filil  in  Faracleto  ires  efficit  cohaerentes,  aitenim  ex  altero :  qui  tree  unum 
sunt,  —  uon  vnus;  quomodo  dictum  est,  *Ego  et  Pater  umtm  sumtu  *  ad  substantia 
unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  singularitatem.**    Tertullian  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  25, 

'*  This  comforter,**  says  he  (Christ),  "  shall  take  of  mine,  aa  the  Son  himself  had 
taken  of  Uie  Father*s.  Thus,  the  connection  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Son  in  the  Paraclete,  makes  three  coherent  Persons,  one  in  the  other ;  which  three 
are  one  **  [in  sttbgtancey  tintim]  *'  not  one  "  [tn  number,  unus']  ;  *^  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  was  said,  1  and  my  Father  are  one,  to  denote  the  unity  of  substance, 
not  singularity  of  number.** 

vol.  ii.  pp.  196,  197.    But  this  tale  is  now  jostlj  rejected  bj  aU.    Li  its  original  form  it 
seems  only  to  have  related  to  the  Gospel 

*  *  The  testimony  of  YigiliiiB  bishop  of  Thapsns,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  is  de- 
signedly omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who  imposed  his  sentiments  upon 
the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanasius,  Idatins,  and  others;  and  also  because  the 
passage,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  is  suspected  not 
to  be  genuine. 
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^  It  is  contended  that  if  these  words — which  three  are  oncg  qui  ires, 
vnum  sunt — had  not  been  in  Tertullian's  copy  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  most  assuredly  we  should  never  have  seen  them  in  this  plaec- 
But  it  has  been  replied,  What  can  be  made  of  these  words  of  Ter- 
tullian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  text  ?  It  is  plain 
that  he  has  not  citea  the  controverted  passage,  because  his  quotation 
begins  with  quomodo  dictum  est^  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  written, 
/  and  my  Father  are  one*  (John  x.  30.)  That  the  controverted  text 
was  neither  known  to  him,  nor  cited  by  him,  is  highly  probable ;  for 
he  has  never  quoted  it  in  all  his  works.  Indeed  he  would  have  had 
no  occasion  to  have  cited  John  x.  30.  if  he  had  known  anything  of  a 
text  which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit, 
that  these  three  are  one.  For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which  he  has 
alleged  in  proof  of  that  point  ^ 

*  (2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passages  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained  in 
his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  The  first  is  from  his  seventy- 
third  Epistle,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  A.  B.  256,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  invalidate  the  baptism  administered  by  heretics.  In  this  Epistle, 
the  following  passage  occurs :  — 

"  Si  baptizari  quis  apud  hsereticumr-cos]  potuit,  utique  et  remissam  peccatorum 
consequi  potuit, — si  peocatorum  remissam  consecutus  est,  et  sanctificatus  est,  et 
templum  Dei  factus  est ;  qusero  cujus  Dei  ?  '  Si  Creatoris,  nun  potuit,  qui  in  enm 
non  credidit ;  si  Chriati,  non  [nee]  hujus  potest  fieri  [fieri  potuitl  templum,  qui 
ne^t  Deum  Christum ;  si  Spiritus  Sancti  (,)  cum  irei  tatwn  mmt  \mnt\  quomodo 
Spiritus  Sanctus  placatus  esse  ei  potest,  qui  aut  Fatris  aut  Filii  [FiL  aut  Pat] 
iuimicus  estP*"  Cypriani  Opera  a  Fell.  p.  203.  folio.  Oxon.  1682.  [£d.  Baluz. 
p.  133.  Par.  1726.1 

"  If  any  one  could  be  baptized  by  a  hiretiCj  and  c&uJd  obtain  renduUm  of  nnM^ — 
if  he  has  obtained  remisnon  of  erne,  and  is  sanctified^  and  become  ike  temple  of  Ood; 
I  ashy  of  what  Ood  f  If  of  the  Creator^  he  cannot  be  his  temple,  who  has  not 
believed  in  Him ;  if  of  Christy  neither  can  he  who  denies  Him  to  be  God,  be  His 
temple ;  if  of  the  Hofy  Spirit,  since  the  three  are  one,  how  can  the  Holy  iSpirit  be 
reconcilea  to  him,  who  is  an  enemy,  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  t  ** 

'  In  this  passage  Dr.  Mill,  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  argument 
founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father^  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  But  how  does  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove  that  unity?  He 
attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presupposes  it  as  a  point  that 
must  be  admitted.  — "  Since  the  three"  he  says,  "  are  one,  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him,  who  is  an  enemy  either  of  the 
Father  or  of  tJie  SonJ"  That  they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one 
will  know,  who  has  read  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only 
just  alludes  to  the  text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reason- 
ing,  IVIichaelis  observes,   that  the  words — cum  tres  unum  sunt, — 

*  >  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  toL  iL  p.  632.  Michaelis  (vol.  iv.  p.  421.)  has  considered  the 
above-cited  passage  of  TertuIUan,  which,  he  determines,  is  not  a  qu  otation.  But  the  fullest 
consideration  of  it  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Kaye's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  Tertullian  (pp.  544 — 546.);  who  concludes  his  obscrra- 
tions  by  expressing  his  opinion,  that  *'  the  passage  in  Tertullian,  far  from  containing  an 
allusion  to  1  John  t.  7.,  furnishes  most  decisive  proof  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  verse." 
p).  646.) 
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though  inserted  in  the  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  con- 
tained in  that  edition  which  was  published  by  Erasmus ;  and  that 
even  if  they  were  genuine,  they  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the 
same  words  which  are  quoted  by  Tertullian.  Also  Augustine  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

'  The  other  passage  of  Oyprian,  aboye  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  a.  d.  251,  where 
he  was  said  thus  expressly  to  cite  the  disputed  clause :  — 

**  Dicit  DominuB,  Ego  et  Pater  umtm  sumu» :  et  iterum  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et 
Spirita  Sancto  scriptum  est,  Et  tre$  wwm  nmL"    De  Unitate  Eooleais,  Op.  p.  109 
[195-6.] 

"'  The  Lord  saith,  /  and  my  Father  are  one ;  and  again  it  is  written  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these  three  are  one.^ 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a  plain 
citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  first,  of  what 
Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30.,  "  The  Lord  says,  I 
and  my  Father  are  one;  "  and  the  second  (which  is  expressly  accom- 
panied with  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation,  it  is  written,)  is  a 
citation  of  what  is  spoken  of  them  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some 
other  place.  ''  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these  three  are  one*  But  where  is 
it  so  written,  except  in  1  John  v.  7.?  On  the  other  hand,  admitting 
that  the  words  Et  tres  unum  sunt — And  these  three  are  one — were  so 
quoted  from  the  verse  in  question,  Michaelis  asks  whether  a  passage 
found  in  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  Father, 
and  contained  in  no  other  ancient  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore 
to  be  pronounced  genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  Father 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  who  was  Bishop  of  Cartilage,  where  the 
Latin  version  only  was  used,  and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has 
quoted  it  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  conclude  that 
the  passage  stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  St.  John? 
Certainlv  not;  for  the  only  inference  which  could  be  deduced  from 
Cyprian  s  quotation  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century.  This 
answer  Michaelis  thinks  sufiicient  to  invalidate  Cyprian's  authority, 
in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  on  the  supposition 
that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it  But  that  he  did  so,  it  is  asserted  to 
be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.  The  words  Tres  unum  sunt  are 
contained  not  only  in  the  seventh  but  likewise  in  the  eighth  verse, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  text  of  John ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  at  least  possible  that  Cyprian  took  them,  not  from  the 
seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.  It  is  true  that  he  says.  These 
words  are  written  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  whereas  Tres 
unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate  onlv  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and 
the  blood.  But  it  must  be  observed  liiat  the  Latin  Fathers  inter- 
preted Spiritus,  Aaua,  et  Sanguis,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and 
some  of  them  really  understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Filius,  et 
Spiritus  sanctus,  taking  aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguis  in  the 
sense  of  Filius,  and  spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Spiritus  sanctus.* 

*  ■  Ifichaelifl's  Introdnction,  toL  it.  p.  423.  He  addaces  instances  of  sndi  mjsdcal  intcr- 
pretatioo  fSrom  Augostine,  who  wrote  a  centnty  aAor  Cyprian;  from  Encberinsy  who  wrote 
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*  (3.)  The  third  Latin  Father,  produced  in  favour  of  this  disputed 
passage,  is  Jerome ;  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Bethlehem. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  has  caused  his 
biblical  labours  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  several  editions 
of  the  Latin  version,  there  is  a  preface*  or  prologue  to  the  Cadiolic 
Epistles,  ascribed  to  him ;  which  pretends  that  all  the  Greek  copies 
had  the  seventh  verse,  and  complains  of  the  Latin  translators  as  un- 
faithful, for  leaving  it  out. 

'  On  this  supposed  prologue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the  dis- 
puted clause  founded,  as  they  imagined,  a  powerful  argument  for  its 
genuineness ;  while  others  have  candidly  admitted  that  the  prologue 
IS  spurious.  In  fact,  this  preface  is  of  no  authority  whatever;  for,  1. 
Its  style  is  so  barbarous  as  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Jerome ;  2.  It  is  wanting  in  his  catalogue  of  prefaces,  as 
well  as  in  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  Jerome's  version ; 

3.  It  is  often  found  in  Latin  copies  without  his  name ;  it  makes  use 
of  the  term  EpistolcB  CanoniccSy  "  Canonical  Epistles,**  whereas 
Jerome's  title  for  them  was  Epistol<B  CatholiccBy  **  Catholic  Epistles ;  " 

4.  Further,  this  preface  is  prefixed  to  some  Latin  copies  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the  disputed  text  is  not  inserted ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  were  made 
had  not  the  disputed  text,  though  the  transcribei's  had  the  folly  to 
insert  that  prefsice ;  5.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  utterly 
destitute  of  authority,  is  the  fact,  that  '*  it  insinuates  one  falsehood, 
and  asserts  two  other  direct  and  notorious  falsehoods.  It  insinuates 
that  all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  had  this  verse; 
whereas  none  of  them  had  it,  nor  "  (as  we  have  already  seen)  "  has 
any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers  once  mentioned  it. 
And  Jerome,  above  all  men,  who  was  so  conversant  in  the  Greek 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  must  needs 
have  known  this  to  have  been  a  direct  falsehood.  Again,  the  preface 
asserts  that  the  Latin  translators  were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  ^e  tes- 
timony of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  [Jerome] 
had  restored  it"  * 

^  (4.)  But  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Eugenius, 

A.D.  434;  and  from  Facundns,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentniy.  (Ibid, 
p.  424.)  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Michaelis,  has  collected  similar  instances  of  mystical  inter- 
pretation. (Letters  to  Travis,  Pref.  pp.  xil — ^xiv.  note  15.)  Dr.  Hales  (on  the  Trinity, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  197, 198.)  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  citations  of  Augustine  and  Encherius 
as  real  quotations,  and  not  mystical  interpretations  of  the  eighth  verse;  and  Bishop  Burgess 
has  argued,  that  neither  Cyprian  nor  any  other  Father  before  Facundus  (who  flouridied 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century)  did  interpret  the  eighth  verse  mystically.  (Vindi- 
cation of  1  John  V.  7.  pp.  zviL  et  aeq.  136—138.)  His  arguments,  however,  are  ably  and 
satisfactorily  controverted  by  Crito  CantabrigiAisis,  who  has  particularly  considered  the 
passages  supposed  to  be  cited  by  Augustine,  Eucherius,  Fulgentius,  Casiodorus,  and  Leo 
the  Great,  Bishop  of  Kome.  (Vindication  of  Porson,  pp.  330—268.)  See  also  on  this 
topic  Dr.  Benson,  on  the  Kpistles,  vol  ii.  pp.  633,  634. 

' '  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iL  p.  635.  Hieronymi  Opera  a  Martianay,  torn.  i.  coL 
1671 — 1673.  Paris,  1693.  Kettner,  who  reluctantly  admits  that  the  preface  in  question 
is  not  the  production  of  Jerome,  yet  maintains  that  it  is  good  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  text  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  following  centuries!  (Historia Dicti  Joannei, 
1  Job.  y.  7.  p.  172.)  See  also  the  Vindication  of  Professor  Porson  bv  Crito  Cantabrigien- 
sis,  pp.  182—209. 
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Bishop  of  Carthage^  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century^  and  presented  by 
nearly  four  hundred  bishops  to  Hunneric>  king  of  the  Vandals^  an 
Arian  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith. 
In  this  confession,  which  is  recorded  by  Victor  Vitensis  *,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs :  — 

^  Ut  adhuc  luce  clarioa  unius  divinitatis  esse  cum  Fatre  etFilio  Spiriiom  Sanctum 
doceamus,  Joannis  £yangelist»  testimomo  comprobatur.    Ait  namque,  tbbs  sunt, 

QUI  TBSTUiOTdOM  PBBHIBBKT  Ul  C<ELO,  PATBB,  VBBBUM,  ET  8PIB1T08  8ANCTTJ8,  ET 
HI  TBBS  UNUM  SUNT." 

In  English  thus :  —  '*  That  we  may  further  show  it  to  be  clearer  than  the  light, 
that  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  evangelist  John ;  for  he  says,  —  tbbbb  abb  thbee  which  bbab 

BRCOBD  IB  HEAYBB,  THB  7ATHBB,  THB  WOBD,  ABI>  THB  HOLT  SPUtlT,  AND  THE8B 
TUBBB  ABB  ONE.** 

'  In  this  passage  of  the  confession  of  the  African  bishops,  1  John 
Y.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  (for 
which  these  bishops  suffered  very  severe  persecutions)  have  been 
urged  as  proofs  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  hostile  Arians  would  not  fail  to  have 
challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  of  doubtful  origin.' 
But  the  appearance  of  this  verse  in  the  confession  of  the  African 
bishops,  Michaelis  remarks,  proves  nothing  in  respect  of  its  authen- 
ticity; for  the  only  inference  which  we  can  deduce  is,  that  the 
passage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  then  used  in  Africa. 
"  We  may  infer  that  Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession,  found 
the  passage  in  his  Latin  manuscript ;  but  that  all  the  bishops  who 
signed  this  confession  found  the  quoted  passage  likewise  in  their 
manuscripts  is  a  very  unwarrantable  •  inference.  For  when  a 
formulary  of  religious  articles  is  composed,  however  numerous  the 
persons  may  be  who  set  their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  fact  the  work  only  of 
him  who  drew  it  up ;  and  a  subscription  to  such  a  formulary,  though 
it  conveys  a  general  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no 
means  implies  that  every  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  subscription, 
examined  every  argument  adducedi  ^  Gvety  quotation  that  is  alleged 
in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one  of  them  is  ex- 
ceptionable. But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves  who  were  present 
when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no  objection  to  the  quota- 
tion, *  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  cceloy  Sfc, ;  that  they 
acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very  silence,  that  the  passage  was 
not  spurious.  Now  this  is  a  very  weak  and  even  absurd  argument. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  trans- 

*  *  Historia  Fersecntionis  Vandalicie,  p.  29.  edit  Rainart.  Mr.  Travis  has  related  the 
history  of  this  transaction  in  his  **  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.**  pp.  57 — 60.;  and  he 
has  printed  the  confession  at  length  in  his  Appendix,  No.  xxxi.  pp.  81.  et  aeq. 

' '  See  Mr.  Batler's  Hone  Biblicss,  vol.  ii.  pp.  398 — 295. 2d  edit  The  arguments  brieilj 
noticed  above  are  urged  at  length  ander  twelve  heads  with  great  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Butler ; 
and  if  the  historian,  from  whose  expressions  he  has  deduced  them,  had  been  a  writer  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  they  would  go  far  towards  deciding  the  controversy.  But,  unhap- 
pily for  the  testimony  of  Victor  Vitensis,  that  historian  has  not  only  rendered  bis  credit 
extremely  suspicious  by  his  account  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  but  he  has  also  excited 
the  sneers  of  infidelity  (see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi  pp.  283—295.  8va  edit), 
by  recording  some  ridiculous  miracles,  the  uuth  of  which,  notwithstanding,  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  prove. 
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action  than  what  the  orthodox  themselves  have  given  of  it;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Arians  made  no 
objections,  merel7  from  the  circumstance  that  no  objections  are  on 
record.  Secondly,  if  the  conclusion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  Arians,  who  were  present  at  this  confer- 
ence, admitted,  *  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibetU  in  calo^  ^c,  it 
would  follow  only  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Liatin  manuscripts,  as 
the  quotation  of  it  shows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession.  For  these  Arians  were 
Vandals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  AMca,  who  read  the 
Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  Greek.  Consequentiy  their  silence  on  the  quotation  of  a 
passage  from  the  Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
affords  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the  passage  existed  in  the 
Greek  original.  Lastiy,  the  whole  transaction  between  Hunneric 
with  his  Arian  Vandals  on  the  one  side,  and  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to 
the  decision  of  a  critical  question.  For  these  Vandals  did  not 
combat  by  argument,  but  by  force ;  and  they  brought  their  adver- 
saries to  silence,  not  by  reasoning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out 
their  tongues.  To  argue,  therefore,  from  the  silence  of  such  men  to 
the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  \\% 
favour  to  the  testimony  of  a  Russian  corpora!" ' 

^  Such  is  the  ear^^naZ  evidence  ybr  the  genuineness  of  this  much 
litigated  clause.     It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice, 

<  2.   The  internal  Evidence  adduced  in  its  Behalf, 

*  I.  It  is  contended  that  the  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires 
it  to  be  inserted^  in  order  to  complete  the  sense;  while  those  toko  refect 
it  affirm  that  its  insertion  injures  the  whole  passage. 

*  Various  commentators  botii  of  the  Bomish  and  Protestant  churches 
have  given  explications,  the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  verse, 
if  properly  interpreted,  instead  of  disturbing  the  sense  of  the  verses 
with  whicn  it  is  joined,  rather  renders  it  more  connected  and  complete. 
But  the  argument,  which  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  ne- 
cessary connection,  is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be  more 
complete,  and  the  connection  more  clear,  without  it.  That  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  duly  to  estimate  the  force  or  weakness  of  this 
argument,  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Horsley,  which  is  drawn  up  on 
the  assumption  that  it  contains  the  ^^  genuine  words  "  of  the  apostle, 
shall  be  subjoined,  together  with  the  explanation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  object  of  whidi  is  to  show  that  the  sense  is  entire  without  the  dis- 
puted clause. 

*  L  Bishop  Horsley's  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

^  There  are  three  in  heaven  thai  hear  record^  — record  to  this  fact,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,—* the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Oho9t* 

•*  The  Father  bare  witness  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice  declaring  Jesus 

« *  Michaeli8*s  Introduction,  vol  iv.  pp.  427,  428. 
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his  beloved  Son ;  first  a(W  his  baptism,  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  river,  and 
asain  at  the  transfiguration.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare  witness  when  he  sent 
his  angel  to  Jesus  in  agony  in  the  garden. 

^  The  eternal  Wont  bare  witness  by  the  fulness  of  the  GU>dhead  dwelling  in 
Jesus  bodily, — by  that  plenitude  of  strength  and  power  with  which  he  was  supplied 
for  the  performance  or  his  miracles,  and  the  endurance  in  his  frail  and  mortal 
body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word  bare  witness,  —  perhaps  more 
indirectly, — still  the  Word  bare  witness,  by  the  preternatural  darkness  which  for 
three  hours  obscured  the  sun,  while  Jesus  hung  in  torment  upon  the  cross ;  in  the 
quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to 
liberate  the  bodies  of  the  saints  wnich  appeared  in  the  holy  city,  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection ;  for  these  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  material  world  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  power  by  which  God  in  the  beginning  created  it,  and  still  directs 
the  course  of  it, — that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  Word ;  for  *  by  him  all 
things  were  made,  and  he  upholded  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  own  power.' 

"The  Holjf  Okost  bare  witness,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mfant  Jesus, 
made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  his  servants  and  in- 
struments, Simeon  and  Anna ;  and  more  directly,  by  his  visible  descent  upon  the 
adult  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  upon  the  apostles  of  Jesus  afler  the  ascension  of 
their  Lord. 

^  Thus  the  three  in  heaven  bare  witness ;  and  these  three^  the  apostle  adds,  are 
one^  —  one,  in  the  unity  of  a  consentient  testimony ;  for  that  unity  is  all  that  is 
requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's  present  argument.  . . .  He  goes  on  :  And 
there  are  three  in  earth  that  bear  witness^ — the  Spirit^  and  the  Water^  emd  the  Blood ; 
and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

'*  The  Spirit  is  here  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  gifts  pretematurally  con- 
ferred upon  believers. 

^  The  water  and  the  blood  mentioned  here  as  witnesses  are  the  water  and  the 
blood  which  issued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  his  body,  already  dead,  was 
pierced  by  a  soldier  with  a  spear. 

**  But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified  Jesus 
was  the  Christ  f  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispensable  instruments  of  cleansing 
and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the  law.  *■  Almost  all  things,' 
saith  St.  Paul,  *  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.'  But  the  purgation  was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by  blood 
and  water ;  for  the  same  apostle  says,  *  When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to 
all  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with 
water,  ana  sprinkled*  both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'  All  the  cleansings  and 
expiations  of  the  law,  by  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guilt  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtuallv  taken  and  received  by  the  faith- 
ful in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  flowing,  therefore,  of  this  water  and  this  blood 
immediately  upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the  wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a 
notificaticM)  to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  though  at  the  time  -understood  by  few, 
that  the  real  expiation  was  now  complete,  and  the  cleansing  fount  set  open. 

**  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood,  together 
with  the  Spirit,  ^  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the  faith  which  overcometh 
the  world.'*  * 

*  It  will,  howeyer,  be  obsenred,  that  this  argument  asstunes  that 
sv  if  yfj,  upon  earthy  in  the  eighth  yerse,  implies  that  something  had 
preceded  with  h  t&  oipap^y  in  heaven,  "  But  they  who  argue  in 
this  manner"  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  "forget  that  iv  r^  y^  is 
wanting  in  the  Greeh  MSS.  as  well  as  iv  r&  ovpav^.  Also,  in  the 
oldest  Latin  M  SS.  the  eighth  yerse  is  equally  destitute  of  in  terra, 
which  was  inserted  for  the  yery  purpose  of  haying  something  to  cor- 
respond with  in  caloy  and  shows  how  well  the  seyeral  parts  of  the 
interpolation  haye  been  fitted  to  each  other."  * 

• '  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  voL  i.  pp.  193—201. 
'  '  Bp.  Marah's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  27.  note. 
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*  iL  Sir  Itaae  NewimCs  Parapkrastie  ExpatiiUnu 

**  Who  is  i£  Oai  ocereamM  &e  worH  bat  he  ihai  hdieveA  thai  Jncs  isAeSon 
of  God,  thai  Son  spoken  of  in  die  Padms,  where  he  nith,  ^  Thon  art  mj  Son,  Uiu 
dAj  hftTe  I  begotten  thee.*  This  is  he  tkat,  after  the  Jews  had  long  expected  him, 
eriMtf,  first  in  a  mortal  bodj,  bjf  baptism  of  waier^  amd  then  in  an  immortal  one  by 
shedding  his  bhod  upon  the  croM,  and  risii^  again  from  the  dead ;  mti  Inf  waier 
only,  btU  by  water  and  blood;  being  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  bj  his  resurrection 
from  the  dearl  (Acts  xiiL  33  ),  as  bj  his  supernatural  birth  of  the  Yii^nn.  (Luke 
l  35.)  And  it  is  the  Sjririt  abioiy  Uud,  together  with  the  water  and  blood,  bearetk 
witness  of  the  truth  of  his  coming;  beeamse  the  Spirit  is  trmth,  and  so  a  fit  and  unex- 
ceptionable witness.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  of  his  coming;  the 
Spirit,  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  which  was  since  sent  forth  upon  us  in  the 
form  of  cloren  tongues  and  of  Tarioos  gifts ;  the  baptism  of  loafer,  wherein  God 
testified  '  this  is  mj  belored  Son ; '  amd  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  aooompanied  with 
his  resurrection,  wherebj  he  became  the  most  faithful  martjr  or  witness  of  this 
truth.  And  these  three,  the  Spirit,  the  baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  agree  im 
witnessing  one  and  the  same  thing  (namel/,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come) ;  and 
tber afore  their  eridence  is  strong ;  for  the  law  requires  but  two  consenting  wit- 
nesses, and  here  we  have  three :  and  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  threefold 
witness  of  Ood,  which  he  bare  of  his  Son,  bj  declaring  at  his  baptism  *  This  is  mj 
beloved  Son,'  bj  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  bj  pouring  out  his  Spirit  on  us,  it 
greater;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  more  reuiilj  received." 

**  This^"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  **  is  the  sense  plain  and  natural, 
and  the  argument  full  and  strong;  but  if  you  insert  the  testimony  of 
the  three  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it :  for  tfae  whole  design 
of  the  apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  by  witness  the  truth  of 
Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testimony  of  '  the  three  in 
heaven '  makes  to  this  purpose  ?  If  their  testimony  be  not  given  to 
men,  how  does  it  prove  to  them  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming  ?  If  it 
be  [given],  how  is  the  testimony  in  heaven  distinguished  from  that 
on  earth?  It  is  the  same  Spirit  which  witnesses  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  If  in  both  cases  it  witnesses  to  us  men,  wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  its  witnessing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in 
earth  ?  If  in  the  first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  lAen,  to  whom  doth 
it  witness?  And  to  what  purpose?  And  how  does  its  witnessing 
make  to  the  design  of  St  John's  discourse  ?  Let  them  make  good 
sense  of  it  who  are  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what  not, 
by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  places  not  controverted ; 
but,  in  disputable  places,  I  love  to  take  what  I  can  best  under- 
stand."" 

*  2.  At  the  seventh  verscy  the  t/li'ee  that  bear  record,  are  manifesAy 
persons f  and  the  words  that  express  two  of  them  are  masculine  nouns, 
6  Uanjp  (the  Father),  and  6  Aiyos  (the  Word);  whence  we 
may  naturally  expect  tkat  the  adjuncts,  or  adjectives  which  allude  to 
them,  would  all  be  of  the  masculine  gender  likewise:  consequently  we 
find  the  heavenly  witnesses  to  be  denoted  by  the  words  rpsh  ela-iv  oi 
fiaprvpovvTS9  {there  are  three  that  bear  record), 

*  Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  plain  grammar.  Be- 
sides, it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer,  when 

•  1  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Hist  of  Two  Texts.    Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  52S,  529. 
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about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse^  might 
carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  number  of  witnesses^  and  the  similarity  of  their 
design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ5 
may  tend  to  confirm  this  sentiment.  But  if  the  former  verse  did  not 
precede,  and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have  been  rpla  slal  ra 
fiapTvpovvTay  as  all  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote  Ihe  earthly 
energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter  gender.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gender ;  and  therefore 
the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  must 
favour  the  present  text.^ 

'  3.  Bishop  Middleton  has  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before  Ip  iurcp  in  the 
eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word  'EN  in  the  preceding 
verse,  and  consequently  that  both  verses  must  be  retained,  or  both 
rejected.* 

'  This  argument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment ;  but,  in 
order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity  in  the  subject, 
and  not  a  similarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably  entertained, 
whether,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  TO  'EN  is  not  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  iL  2. ;  in  which  case  no 
reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  applied.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  reading,  the  trans- 
lators must  have  supposed  the  EI2  TO  '£N  of  the  8th  verse  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  'EN  of  the  7th ;  for  all  the  manuscripts  which  retain 
the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verse  (a  very  large  portion  of  them 
omitting  it),  read  tres  unum  sunt^  as  in  the  7th  verse.' 

*  4.  27ie  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St,  John.  No 
other  evangelist  or  apostle  speaks  of  the  toitness  of  the  Father  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  lie  does  in  his  Gospel;  and  no  other  evangelist  or 
apostle  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Word. 

*  This  argument  has  been  strenuously  ui^ed  by  Kettner,  Bengel, 
and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.^  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression 
in  the  whole  Bible  besides. 

*  5.  Further,  critics  who  advocated  the  genuineness  of  this  text, 

• »  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  869—871.    See  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry,  pp.  260. 304. 
**  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  633—653. 

*  •  Quarterly  Keview,  toI.  xxvi  p.  330» 

**  In  support  of  the  above  argument.  Bishop  Burgess  refers  to  John  v.  31 — 87.,  viii.  13., 
and  XV.  26.}  and  before  him,  Griesbach  (who  gives  up  the  disputed  passage  as  spurious) 
had  candidly  said,  that  John  here  refers  to  Christ's  discourse  in  John  v.  31 — 39.,  compared 
with  John  viii.  13.  18.;  and  adds,  that  what  Jesus  Christ  had  there  Uught,  the  apostle 
wished  to  prove  to  Us  readers  by  the  same  arguments ;  which  being  the  case,  the 
seventh  verse  (it  is  inferred)  could'  not  be  wanting.  Bp.  Burgess's  Vindication,  p.  115. 
2d  edit 
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observed  iiiat  omissums  in  ancient  manuBcripts,  versions,  and  authors, 
are  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor  direct  impeachments  of  facts. 
They  only  supply  food  for  conjecture  ^  and  conjectural  criticism  ought 
to  be  sparingly  and  cautiously  applied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as 
sufficient  authority  for  altering  the  received  text.  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  case  may  (they  said)  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  from  various  circumstances.     Thus, 

*  (1.)  Inhere  may  have  been  TWO  editions  of  this  EpistUy  in  the  first 
of  which  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted^  btU  is  retained  in  the  second  or 
later  edition, 

'  This  hTpothesia  was  first  annoanced  bj  the  late  Mr.  Charies  Taylor  ^  the  English 
editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  According  to  his  hypothesis  verses 
6 — 9.  of  1  John  y.  stood  thus  in  the  two  editions :  — 

FiBST  EDrrioir.  second  edition. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  Who  is  he  tiiat  overcometh  the  world,  un- 

world,  unless  it  be  one  who  believes  less  it  be  one  who  belieyes  that  Jesus  is  the 

that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?    This  Son  of  Grod  P    This  is  he  who  came  by  water 

is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood ;  and  blood ;  Jesus  the  Christ ;  not  by  water 

Jesus  the  Christ :  not  by  water  only,  only,  but  by  water  and  blood  :  but  the  spirit 

but  by  water  and  blood :  but  the  is  that  which  beareth  witness.    They  which 

spirit  is  that  which  beareth  witness,  bear  witness  then  on  earth,  are  these  three ; 

They  which  bear  witness,  then,  are  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and 

these   three  ;  the    spirit,    and    the  these  three  are  combined  in  one.    Corre" 

water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  are  spondendy^  those  who  bear  witness  in  heaven^ 

combined  in  one.    If  we  receive  the  are  three ;  the  Father^  and  the  Word^  and  the 

witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  €rod  Holy  Spirit;  and  these  three  are  the  one.    If 

is  greater ;  and  assuredly  this  is  the  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness 

witness  of  Grod,  which  is  witnessed  of  of  Grod  is  greater ;  and  assuredly  this  is  the 

his  Son,  &c  witness  of  Grod  which  is  witnessed  of  bis  Son. 

*  From  this  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the  praise  of  ingenuity ;  but  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  positive  evidence  in  determining  tne  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted clause,  from  the  total  absence  of  historical  or  even  trvlitionary  testimony  tu 
support  it.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  any  form  tiiat  would  admit  the  in- 
spiration  of  the  work. 

*  (2.)  The  great  havoc  and  destructioti  of  the  ancient  copies  of  tJie 
Greek  Testament^  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  especially ^  which  raged 
throughout  the  Roman  empire^  as  far  as  Britain^  but  was  lighter  in 
Africa,  probably  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies ;  and 
left  the  remnant  more  open  to  adulteration^  either  from  the  negligence 
tf  transcribers,  or  the  fraud  of  heretics;  especially  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  Greek  churchy  for  forty  years,  after  the 
death  of  Constantine  tJie  Great  {particularly  during  the  reign  of  Con-- 
stantius),  until  the  accession  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 

*  That  such  an  adulteration  of  the  sacred  text  mi^ht  take  place,  is  within  the 
verge  of  possibility.  It  is,  however,  all  but  morally  impossible  that  it  cadd  take 
place  without  detection ;  for,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Arians  could  oonspire  all 
the  world  over,  at  once^  in  the  latter  end  of  Constantius*s  reign,  to  get  into  their 
possession  all  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  then  in  being,  and  correct  tliem 
throughout,  without  being  perceived  ?    And  that  they  should  accomplish  this  in 


•  1 


But  this  is  an  utterly  false  use  of  the  word  **  conjecture,"  one  which  in  ordinary  cri- 
ticism would  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment    This  is  a  question  of  evidence,  whether  a 
passage  may  be  inserted  in  spite  of  all  testimony. 
"  Calmet*s  Dictionary,  vol  iv.  (4th  edit.)  pp.  281—288.    Fragment,  no.  dccxxL 
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Sttch  a  way,  as  to  leare  no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  mi^ht 
be  suspected  or  discovered ;  further,  that  they  should  succeed  in  so  utterly  effacing 
the  very  memory  of  it,  that  neither  Athanasius  nor  any  other  of  their  contem- 
poraries could  afterwards  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  in  their 
sacred  boolu ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  erase  it  out  of  their  own  copies,  so 
that  when  they  turned  to  the  consuDstantial  faith  (as  they  generally  did  in  the 
western  empire  soon  after  the  death  of  Constantius),  they  could  remember  no 
more  of  it  than  any  other  person.^ 

*  (3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it^  as  being  inimical 
to  their  doctrine, 

*  The  charge  of  having  expunged  this^  passage  has  been  brought  against  the 
Arians  only  in  modem  times ;  out  it  is  indignantly  repelled  by  Dr.  Mill  (an  advo- 
cate for  tne  disputed  clause),  who  asks,  How  should  the  Arians  expunge  these 
words,  which  were  out  already,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Anus  was 
bom  ?  To  whidi  we  may  add  tnat  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  orthodox  should 
have  been  so  careless,  as  to  have  allowed  tbe  Arians  to  get  possession  of  all  their 
copies,  for  the  purpose  of  expunging  the  words  in  question. 

'  (4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out 
of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  under  the  persuasion  that  such 
a  passage  as  1  John  v.  7.  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  every  reader. 

'  Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  and  the  precedins  reason, 
Michaelis  observes,  that  such  causes,  though  they  might  have  produced  tne  omis- 
sion of  the  passage  in  some  copies,  could  not  possibly  have  occasioned  it  in  all  the 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Latin. 
Besides,  they  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  purpose :  they  do  not  tend  to  show 
the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  account  merely  for  its  omission,  on  the  pre- 
vious supposition  that  it  is  authentic.  But  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And  it 
is  surely  absurd  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  Saint  John's  first 
Epistle  before  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  it  ^  Suppose," 
he  continues,  **  I  were  to  cite  a  man  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  demand  from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  asked  by  the  magistrate  whether  I  had  any 
bond  to  produce  in  support  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that  I  had  indeed  no  bond 
to  produce,  but  that  a  tx>nd  ini|^ht  have  been  very  easily  lost  during  the  troubles 
of  the  late  war.  ^  In  this  case,  if  the  magistrate  should  admit  the  validity  of  the 
demand,  and  oblige  the  accused  party  to  pay  the  sum  required,  every  man  would 
conclude  not  so  much  that  he  was  unjust,  as  that  his  mental  faculties  were  de- 
ranged. But  is  not  this  case  similar  to  the  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John 
V.  7.  is  {[genuine,  because  it  might  have  been  lost  P  In  fact,  tiieir  situation  is  still 
worse,  smce  the  loss  of  a  single  manuscript  is  much  more  credible  than  the  loss  of 
one  and  the  same  passage  in  more  than  eighty  manuscripts.** ' 

'  (5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  may  have  caused  the  omission  of 
the  disputed  clause.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  eighth  ;  and  therefore  the  transcribers  might  easily  have  overlooked 
the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  have  omitted  it  by  accident, 

'  The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  understands 
no  other  language  but  English,  readily  to  aj^rehend  how  the  words 
came  to  be  omitted:  — 

'  The  word  which  in  the  seventh  verse  is  rendered  bear  record^  and  in  the  eighth 
bear  witness,  is  the  same  in  Gredc  (pi  ftafrvpwvTts) ;  and  if  it  had  been  translate  in 
both  verses  alike,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  two  verses  would  have  run  thus:  ^- 

FOB  THBBB  ABB  THBBB  THAT  BBAB  WITNB8S 
IB  HBAVBB,  THB  BATBBB,  THB  WOBD,  ABD  THB 

* '  Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol.  v.  p.  508.  8vow  edit. 
*'  Michaelis's  Introduction,  voL  Iy.  p.  434. 
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ISlOLT    QHOtT,    AXD    THHB    TBEXB   AXB   OSB. 
AH1>  THSBB  AXB  THBSB  THAT  BBAB  WITIISSS 

nr  xAmTH,  thb  snmrr,  ths  watbb,  abd  thb 
su)OD,  Ain>  THUS  thkbb  AomxB  ni  om. 

'  Now,  how  etsj  it  is,  for  one  who  is  tnuueribing,  and  perhaps  in  haste,  to  slip 
his  eye  from  the  words  thbeb  akb  thbeb  that  bbab  witnbss  in  the  7th  verse,  to 
the  same  words  thxbb  abb  thbbb  that  bbab  wmiBSS  in  the  8th  yerse,  anj  per- 
son maj  easiij  oonceiTe  who  has  been  accustomed  to  transcribing  himsdf^  or  who 
has  erer  read  and  observed  the  transcripts  of  others,  or  has  been  much  employed 
in  correcting  the  press.  Similar  omissions  frequent!  j  occur  in  Mill's  and  Gnes- 
bach's  critiod  editions  of  the  Kew  Testament.  For  where  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  two  sentences,  within  a  line  or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  so 
frequently  omit  the  former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  and  copies,  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  reason  to 
wonder  than  we  have  now,  that  it  i^pears  in  so  few.  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore, 
that  an  omission  of  the  intermediate  words  mi^ht  naturally  happen ;  yet  still,  the 
appearing  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  proves  no  more  than  that  the 
words  hi^pened  to  be  esriv  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  some  still  more  early 
copy.  It  might  be  dropped,  for  any  thing  we  know,  out  of  a  copy  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  original  of  St.  John  himself.  And  then,  most  assuredly,  all  future 
transcripts,  mediatdy  or  immediately  derived  from  that  copj,  must  oonUnue,  at 
least,  as  imperfect  and  faulty  as  that  first  copy  itself.  And  if  there  should  have 
been  but  few  copies  taken  from  the  original  m  all,  (and  who  will  pretend  to  say 
how  many  were  really  taken  ?)  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  some  churches,  as  those, 
for  instance,  in  Africa  and  Europe  (whither  the  perfect  copies  had  been  carried), 
had  the  true  reading,  other  churcnes  in  Asia  and  tne  East,  from  an  imperfect  copy, 
should  transmit  an  imperfect  reading. 

^  (6.)  Several  of  the  early  Fathers  may  have  designedly  omitted  to 
quote  the  clause  in  questiony  from  considering  it  as  a  proof  of  the  unity 
of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  to  the  Messiahship  of  Christy 
and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  nature,  and  consequently  not  relevant' to 
the  controversies  in  which  those  writers  were  engaged. 

'(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  Fathers  is  no  proof 
at  all  that  their  copies  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in 
question ;  since  in  their  controversies  they  have  omitted  to  quote  other 
texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^  with  which  other  parts  of 
their  writings  show  thai  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted.  Besides, 
the  silence  of  several  of  tlie  Fathers  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
total  silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers,  tzt  least  from  the  days 
of  Praxeas  (in  Hu  second  century),  who  never  charged  the  orthodox 
Fathers  with  being  guilty  of  interpolation* 

*  Let  U8  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much  litigated 
question. 

*  L  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it  is  urged,  tliat 

'1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  genuine  and  unaltered  Greek 
manuscript,  written  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

*  3.  It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  version 
besides  the  Latin ;  and 

*  4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  version  contain  this 
clause. 
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'  It  18  wanting  in  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  oldest  Latin  mannscripts,  and  in  other 
MSS.  it  b  found  only  in  the  margin,  evidendy  inserted  by  a  later  hand;  and  even 
in  those  manuscripts  which  do  contain  it,  this  passage  is  variouslj  plac^,  some- 
times before  and  sometimes  afler  the  earthlj  witnesses. 

'  5.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of  the 
Greek  Fathers^  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers^  even  in  those  places 
where  we  should  most  expect  it. 

^  6.  It  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  even  where 
the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required ;  and  where,  con- 
sequently, we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited. 

^  On  the  other  hand, 

'  11.  In  BEHALF  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause^  it  is  con* 
tended  that 

'  (1.  External  Evidence.) 

'1.  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Yulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate  version. 

*  But  the  old  Latin  is  not  found  in  any  known  MS.  of  this  epistle ;  and  as  to  the 
Vulgate,  the  authoritj  of  these  manuscripts  is  justly  to  be  suspected,  on  account 
of  the  many  alterations  and  corruptions  which  the  yersion  has  undergone. 

'2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

*  3.  It  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church. 

*  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated  from  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church  into  that  of  the  Greek  church  by  some  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  majority  of  the  common  people,  from  the 
ignorance  which  at  that  time  ^nerally  prevuled  throughout  Europe,  were  in- 
capable of  detecting  the  imposition.  And  those  parts  of  the  Latin  Liturgies  which 
contain  it  are  not  ancient. 

'4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Fathers. 

*•  The  contrary  is  maintained  by  the  antasonists  of  the  disputed  clause ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  above  that  the  authorities  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  the 
African  bishops,  which  have  principally  been  relied  on,  are  inapplicable  to  prove 
the  point  for  which  they  have  been  adduced. 

« 

'(2.  Internal  Evidence.) 

*  1.  The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  insertion,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it. 

*  This  argument  is  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  context  admits  of  an  exposition, 
whidi  makes  the  sense  complete  without  the  disputed  clause. 

'  2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires  the 
insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  should  be  re- 
ceived as  genuine. 

*•  Otherwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse*  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
never  questioned,  (as  indeed  it  cannot  to,  being  found  in  every  known  manuscript 
that  is  extant.)  must  likewise  be  rejected.  '^^ 

'3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  found  in  both 
verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be  re- 
jected. 
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*  4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St  John. 

*■  To  this  it  is  replied,  tliat  there  is  no  such  identical  expression  in  the  whole 
Bible,  besides  1  Jonn  y.  7. 

'  5.  The  omiaaion  of  this  daose  may  be  eatiafactorily  accounted  for. 
Thus 

(I.)  There  may  hare  been  two  editions  of  this  epistle,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
disputed  daase  was  omitted,  thoof^h  it  is  retained  in  the  second. 

(2.)  The  ((feat  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies,  caused  by  the  persecutions  of 
die  Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors,  would  leave  the  rest  open  to  the 
neffligence  of  copyists  or  to  the  frauds  of  false  teachers. 

(3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  inimical  to  their 
doctrine. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themsdves  might  haye  designedly  withdrawn  it  out  of  regard 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinit^jr. 

15,)  The  neffligence  of  transcribers  is  a  cause  of  other  omissions. 

r6.)  SeTcraf  of  the  Fathers  mar  have  designedly  omitted  the  clause  in  question. 

[7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers  b  no  proof  that  their  copies  of 
the  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in  question ;  since,  in  their  contro- 
versies respecting  the  Trinity,  they  have  omitted  to  quote  other  texts  with 
which  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 

^  Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  ar^ment8>  the  disputed  clause 
must  be  rejected  as  spurious;  nor  could  any  thing  less  than  the 
positive  authority  of  unsuspected  manuscripts  justify  the  admission  of 
so  important  a  passage  into  the  sacred  canon,  much  stress,  it  is 
true,  has  been  laid  upon  some  points  in  the  internal  evidence,  and 
particularly  the  supposed  grammatical  arguments  (Nos.  2.  and  3.), 
and  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  of  this  clause.  But  some 
of  these  reasons  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of  the  support 
alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  remainder  are  wholly  hypothetical, 
and  unsustained  by  any  satisfactory  evidence.  *^  Internal  evidence," 
indeed  (as  Bishop  Marsh  forcibly  argues),  "  may  show  that  a 
passage  is  spurious^  though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour ;  for 
instance,  if  it  contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  reputed  author.     But  no  intebkal  EyiDENCE  cak 

PROyE  A  PASSAGE   TO  BE   GENUINE,  WHEN  EXTERNAL   EyiDENOE 

IS  DECIDEDLY  AGAINST  IT.  A  spurious  passBge  may  be  fitted  to 
the  context  as  well  as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments,  therefore, 
from  internal  evidence,  nowever  ingenious  they  may  appear,  can 
outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidence  which  applies  to  the  case  in 
question."  * 

'But,  although  the  disputed  clause  is  confessedly  spurious,  its 
absence  neither  does  nor  can  diminish  the  weight  of  irresistible 
EVIDENCE  which  Other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy  Writ  afford  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'     The  proofs  of  our  Lord's  true  and  proper 

<  *  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ti.  p.  27.  Bishop  Bui^gess  has  anruod*  at  considerable 
length,  in  fayoor  of  the  snperioritj  of  internal  evidenoe,  even  where  the  external  evidence 
is  decidedlj  against  a  passage.  (Vindication,  pp.  xxix. — ^zxxiv.)  His  argnments  are 
minntelj  considered,  and  (it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,)  set  aside^  bj  Crito  Gantabrigi- 
ensis.   (Vindication  of  Mr.  Porson's  Literaiy  Character,  pp.  75-^4.) 

' '  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  small  volume  bj  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  in- 
titled.  The  Scripture  DoctriM  of  the  Trinity  hri^y  Mtaled  and  defifided,  &a  (Second 
edition,  12mo.,  London,  1826.)  In  the  appendix  to  tliat  volume  he  lias  exhibited  the  verg 
strong  coUaUral  iutimoi^t  famished  to  the  Bcriptoral  evidence  of  thia  doctrine,  by  tiie  actual 
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Godhead  remain  unshaken  —  deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions 
of  the  Messiah's  person  in  the  Old  Testament  —  from  the  ascription 
to  him  of  the  attributes^  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  relations, 
which  he  is  affirmc^d  in  Scripture  to  sustsun  towards  his  holy  and  uni- 
versal church,  and  towards  each  of  its  true  members.  '^  There  are," 
to  adopt  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Griesbach,  **  so  many  arguments 
for  the  true  Deity  of  Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in 
question ;  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  being  granted,  and  just 
rules  of  interpretation  acknowledged*  Hie  exordium  of  Saint  JohiCe 
Gospely  in  particular,  is  so  perspicuous  and  above  all  exceptum,  that  it 
NEVER  can  be  overturned  by  the  daring  attacks  of  interpreters  and 
critics,  and  taken  away  from  the  defenders  of  the  truthJ^^ ' 

Long-continued  as  were  the  discussions  on  this  verse,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  investigations  were  of  small  importance  in  their 
results ;  for  they  were  not  confined  to  this  passage  alone,  but  they 
bore  more  or  less  on  all  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
dogmatic  feeling  which  many  brought  into  connection  with  their 
arguments  rendered  it  needful  to  examine  all  that  could  bear  even 
collaterally  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  felt  by  those  who  examined 
the  question  with  a  really  critical  spirit,  that  the  point  at  issue  was 
not  ultimately  whether  this  passage  be  genuine  or  not,  but  whether 
there  are  any  principles  which  are  capable  of  application  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  on  grounds  of  evidence. 

Meanwhile,  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  sought 
far  and  wide  for  evidence  and  for  arguments ;  it  is,  however,  a  sin- 
gular thing  that  they  were  more  indebted  to  the  candour  of  their 
opponents  than  to  their  own  good  success  for  the  production  of  MSS. 
which  might  give  some  colour  to  their  cause.  But  this  led  to  inquiry 
into  the  locations  of  MSS.,  and  an  examination  of  their  readings, — to 
an  investigation  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  published  in  print,  — and  into  the  citations  found  in 
the  writings  of  early  Fathers. 

There  are  many  statements  which  once  passed  current  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  students  into  whose  way 
the  books  may  fall  which  were  once  written  by  defenders  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  have  been  passed  by  in  silence  in  the  statement  given 
above.  These  arguments  were  those  that  were  based  on  data  so  abso- 
lutely belonging  only  to  the  realm  of  fancy,  that  the  demonstration 
of  the  fallacy  oi  the  proofs  which  such  arguers  as  Martin  and  Travis 

profession  of  ikith  in,  and  wonHip  of,  Jesns  Christ  and  the  Ho^  Spirit,  as  weQ  as  of  €k)d 
the  Father,  hy  the  Christian  church  in  eyeiy  age;  together  with  other  documents  illustra- 
tire  of  this  important  troth  of  divine  revehition,  deriyed  from  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera. 

* '  Atqne  sunt  profccto  tarn  multaet  lucolenta  ai^menta  et  Scriptnne  loca,  qnibns  xera 
Dcitas  Cnristo  vindicatur,  ut  ego  quidem  intelligere  Tix  pomim,  quomodo,  conoessi  Scrip- 
tune  Sacne  divina  auctoritate  et  admissis  justis  interpretandi  regmis,  dogma  hoc  in  dubium 
k  qnoquam  vocari  posse.  In  primis  locus  ille,  Joh.  i.  1,2,  3.,  tarn  perspicuus  est,  atque 
omnibus  exceptionibns  major,  nt  neqitie  interprttum^  neque  criHeorum  audacHnu  eottatumt 
UNQUAM  eperd  aique  v$riiati»  dtfentoribuM  eripi  jMsst't  Not.  Test  torn,  il  Fnet  pp.  viii. 
ix.    Hai8D^  1775. 
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could  use  as  the  basis  of  much  solemn  declamation^  did  not  a  little  to 
remove  the  traditional  notion  with  which  many  regarded  the  subject 
Amongst  these  statements^  which  hardly  now  admit  of  grave  repeti- 
tion, was  the  assertion  that  the  Codex  Montfortianus  belonged  to  the 
tenth  century ;  the  appeal  to  non-existent  MSS.,  and  even  the  citation 
of  this  verse  from  the  Codex  Bezse.  It  may  be  difficult  to  som«  now 
even  to  imagine  that  such  assertions  ever  were  made,  or  that  they 
could  for  a  moment  have  deceived  any  one :  and  yet  it  was  so. 

While  MSS.  were  but  littie  known,  many  appeals  seemed  very 
cogent ;  and  thus  Dr.  Hales  could  speak  as  though  MSS.  in  gerusral 
had  not  been  examined;  but  when  every  fresh  investigation  only 
brought  more  to  light,  that  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  writers  were  all 
combined  against  this  verse,  a  different  ground  was  taken  by  those 
who  believed  that  they  mtist  defend  it  because  of  the  doctrine  that  it 
contained. 

They  did,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  this  verse,  take  steps  which  made 
all  Holy  Scripture  precarious ;  for  they  cast  doubt  and  distrust  upon 
all  channels  of  transmissive  evidence.  The  combined  testimony  of 
MSS.  and  versions  was  to  be  alike  as  nothing  that  this  verse  might 
be  defended.  Happily,  these  procedures  have  aot  been  approved  by 
Biblical  scholars.  Many  a  one  who  might  have  said  Mxi^i  so  long 
as  any  of  the  data  remained  uninvestigated,  now  saw  that  the  question 
was  decided.  The  same  principles  in  the  use  of  evidence  must  be 
applied  to  this  verse,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
defend  this,  therefore,  on  grounds  entirely  different,  and  to  decry 
evidence,  or  to  set  it  wholly  aside,  would  be  to  do  the  work  of  the 
opposers  of  divine  revelation  most  effectually. 

And  thus  it  became  an  admitted  principle  that  the  same  grounds 
of  certainty  on  which  we  rest  as  to  the  sacred  books  and  their  con- 
tents in  general,  must  cause  us  to  reject  this  passage,  as  not  being  a 
real  portion  of  tiie  Word  of  God.  To  try  to  place  that  which  rests 
on  no  good  evidence  on  the  same  ground  as  that  stands  on  which  is 
well  confirmed,  is  in  effect  to  cast  doubt  and  obscurity  over  both. 


^^»^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


APPENDIX  TO   CHAP.  XXXVI. 

V*  A»  a  ntftplement  to  ike  ttatemeni  qf  the  evidence  f&r  and  againu  the  gemmlnenea$  t^  1  Jeikn  v.  7.,  ike 
JitOoufhtg  list  wu  drawn  npbvtke  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne,  to  loAiek  a  few  addittone  Move  now  been  utade, 
Tkoie  ffublicaiiont  or  partM  ttf  ptMicatiom  enumerated  fn  the  JoUowing  Bibliograpkfcai  Lfst,  wkiek 
maintain  tke  tpURiousNBM  qf  the  ciamset  in  question,  are  printed  in  lialMcSy  in  order  that  Iki*  eectidn 
may  not  be  unneceuarUff  protracted.  For  partioutart  respecting  tke  iine  qf  argmment  advocated  kg 
mot  qftkeir  respective  autkors,  tke  reader  is  referred  to  article  4S.  p.  SM.  it^d, 

1.  Adnotationes  Millii,  aiict»  et  correct®  ex  prolegomenis  sdis,  V^etstenii,  Bengelii,  et 
SalMiterii  ad  1  Joann.  Y.  7.,  una  cmn  dnabns  epiBtolis  Richardi  Bendeii,  et  Observatimii- 
bos  Joannis  Seldeni,  Christophori  Matthiie  Pfaffii,  Joannis  Francisci  Buddei,  et  Christiani 
Friderici  Schmidii  de  eodem  loco.  CollectsB  et  edits  a  Thoma  Bubqess,  S.T.P.  Bpis- 
copo  Menerensi  [postea  Sarisbariensi].    Maridnni  [Caermarthen]  1822.  Sto. 

with  the  exception  of  Wetstein*s  note  on  1  Jokn  V.  7.  which  Impugns  the  genuineneti  of  the  disputed 
deuM,  all  the  pieces  in  this  volume  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most  strenuous  of  its  early  yindicators.  An 
appendix  contains  the  shorter  olMerrations  of  J.  G.  Pritius,  Fredericli  Lampe,  J.  r.  Buddeus,  Jolin 
Laurence  Mosheim,  Bishop  Fell,  Pool's  Compendium  of  the  Annotations  of  Geriiard  and  Hammond,  Kiitt- 
ner's  Abridgment  of  Or»esback*s  Disquisition  on  tkis  clauses  uid  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  learned 
editor  on  Dr.  Miil's  opinion  concerning  the  old  italic  yersion,  and  on  Bengers  interpretation  of  the  eighth 
Terse  and  his  transposition  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses. 

2.  Disiertatio^  in  qa&  Int^gritas  et  tMwrla  istiuB  odeberrimi  loci  1  Epist  Joannis  cap. 
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V.  V.  7.  a  rappositioniB  not&  vindicatar.    Authora  Thoma  Smith,  S.T.P.  [in  his  Mil- 
cellanea,  pp.  121 — 150.]  Londini,  1690.  8yo. 

3.  Critique  du  Panage  de  VEpUtrt  L  de  S,  Jean^  chap,  V.  v.  7.  Par  Richard  Simon. 
[In  his  Histoire  Critique  dn  Teste  du  Nouyeau  Testament,  Part  L  ch.  XTiii.  pp.  203 — 
218.]  Rotterdam,  1689.  4ta 

4.  Defensio  snperioris  Dissertationis  contra  exoeptiones  D.  Simonii.  Anthore  Thoma 
Smith.     [Miscellanea,  pp.  151 — 173.]    Londini,  1 690.  8to, 

5.  Historia  Dicti  Johannei  de  Sanctissima  Trinitate,  1  Joh.  cap.  Y.  vers.  7.  per  multa 

secula  omissi,  seculo  V.  restitnti,  et  exeunte  seculo  XVL  in  versioncm  vemaculam  { i.e. 

Germanicam  D.  Lntheri]  recepti,  una  cum  Apologia  B.  Lutheri,  antore  Friderico  Ernesto 

KsTTNBRa     Francofnrti  et  LipsisB,  1713.  4to. 

Thto  paUlcaUon  wu  cauMd  bf  Simon's  atUck  on  the  dfoputed  danse.  In  behalf  of  which  the  weakest 
sssertloos  and  ooi^ectures  are  here  brought  forward  as  Irrefragable  argaments. 

6.  A  fvSL  Enquiry  into  the  original  Authority  of  that  Text,  1  John  V.  7.,  eontainingan 
Account  of  Dr,  MitTe  Evidettcee  from  Antiquify  /or  and  againet  ite  being  genuine.  With 
an  Examination  of  hie  Judgment  thereupon,  [By  Tlu>ma»  ^iltn.]  London^  1715;  1719, 
Sra    Also  in  the  Somers  Collection  of  Tracts,  voL  iL    London,  1748.  4to. 

7.  A  Critical  Dissertation  upo#the  seventh  Verae  of  the  fifth  Chapter  of  St  John's 
Urst  Epistle.  Wherein  the  anthentioness  of  this  text  is  fully  proved  a^^nst  the  objections 
of  Mr.  Simon  and  the  modem  Arians.  By  David  Martin.  Tianslated  from  the  French 
[which  was  published  in  1717],  bj  Samuel  Jbbh,  M.D.    London,  1719.  8va 

8.  An  Anewer  to  Mr,  Martin's  Critical  DieeertadSn  on  1  John  V,  7.,  ehowing  the  in- 
auffieiency  of  hie  yroqfa  and  the  errore  of  hie  euppoeitUme ;  by  which  he  attempte  to  eupport 
the  authority  of  thai  text  frtm  euppoeed  MSS.  By  Thomae  Emltk.  London^  1718. 
8vo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  Answer  to  the  Dissertation.  By  David  Martin. 
Translated  from  the  French.    London,  1719.  8va 

10.  ^  lUpfy  to  Mr.  Martin* e  Examination  of  the  Anewer  to  hie  Dieeeriation.  By 
Thomae  Emltk.    London,  1720.  8vo.   . 

11.  The  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  demonstrated  by  Proofs  which  are  beyond  all 
exceptions.    By  David  Martin.    London,  1722.  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  V.  7.  from  being  spurious;  and  an 
Explication  of  it  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benja- 
min Calamt,  D.D.     London,  1722. 

13.  An  Enquiry  into  the  primitive  Complutensian  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
principally  founded  on  the  most  ancient  Vatican  Manuscript;  together  with  some  account 
of  that  Manuscript  In  order  to  decide  the  dispute  about  1  John  V.  7.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Bentley.  [By  Richard  Smaiaroks,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.]  London,  1722.  8vo.;  also  in  the  Somers  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  iL  London, 
1748,  4to.,  or  vol.  xitl  London,  1815,  4tOi ;  and  in  Bishop  Burgess's  Selection  of  Tracts 
and  Observations  on  1  John  Y.  7.,  No.  38.  p.  387.  tn/r^ 

14.  Dissertation  sur  le  Famenx  Passage  de  la  premiere  Epitre  de  Saint  Jean,  chapitre 
y.  V.  7.  Far  Augustin  Calmxt.  Conomentaire  Litteral,  torn.  ix.  pp.  744 — 752.  Paris, 
1726,  folio;  also  in  tom.  xxiii  pp.  536—551.  of  the  Bible  De  Yence.    Piiris»  1894.  8vo. 

15.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  explained  and 

confirmed,  and  Objections  answered :  ....  in  eighteen  Sermons  preached  at  Nottingham. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Slobs,  A«M.    London,  1734.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

London,  1815.  8vo. 

The^frsl  ■ermon  conta'ns  a  ▼indlcattoo  of  the  ditpotcd  clause.  In  the  second  edUkm  some  few  obsolete 
words  bate  been  expunged,  and  others  more  plain  and  Intelligible  hare  been  subatituted. 

16.  Joannis  Salomonis  Ssmucri  Yindiciss  plurium  prBecipnamm  Lectionum  Novi 

Testamenti,  adversus  Whistonum  atque  ab  eo  latas  leges  criticas.     Halse,  1751.  8vo. 

Mich.ielts  characterises  this  treatise  as  a  profoundly  learned  and  DOilerate  Tiitdicailon  of  the  disputed 
clause.  Semlfr,  however,  soon  afterwards,  altered  his  opinion,  and  »roCe  what  Mtchaells  pronounces  to  be 
**  the  most  Important  work  on  this  sutat)ecc'*    (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  Vt.  p.  4IS.) 

17.  Two  Lettere  from  Sir  Isaac  Nrwtok  to  Mr.  Le  derc,  upon  fAs  reading  <if  the 

Greeh  Text  1  John  V,  7.,  and  1  Tim.  ui.  16.    London^  1754.  8vo. 

A  Tory  Imperfrct  copy  of  this  tract,  wanting  bolh  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  erroneous  In  many 
placet,  wmi  pnblishrd  ai  London,  In  the  year  ITM,  under  the  t.tle  of  **  T«o  Li>tters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  M.  I<e  Clerc/*  But  In  the  author's  MS.,  which  was  printed  for  the  flrst  time  entire  In  the  flfth  volume 
of  Sir  Itaai'  Newton's  Works,  the  whole  is  one  coniinued  diacours**.  The  texu  in  question  are  the  disputed 
clauses  in  I  Tim.  lii.  16.  and  1  John  r.  7.:  the  title-page,  "  An  Hi$torieai  Aecommt  qfttao  notahU  C»rrmpiio9a 
q/  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  m  Friend,  ly  Sir  laaec  Kewtom   London,  1830."  is  prefixed  to**  Newton's  Letter/- 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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bf  Iff  Modern  Sodbian  edllort.  The  taof  in  the  ponMston  ef  tlie  aoOier  of  this  work  wm  labelled  **  STr 
Uaae  Kewlin  on  two  ComipCions  of  Scripture."  Other  oopfee  (it  appeer*  from  page  I.  of  Dr.  HenderMm*i 
tiact  on  the  tut^ect)  were  expoeed  to  Mie  at  the  modern  Sodnian  Oepotitory.  where  this  tract  »ai 
publisrird.  and  labelled  **  SIR  ISAAC  NKWTON  on  TrinitarUn  CorrwpCioot  of  Scrtature."  Tbic conduct 
called  forth  the  followlnf  just  but  •evera  strit-tures  from  the  pen  of  the  Ke».  Dr.  Hendenoa.  **  Tbejr  *'  [the 
terms  of  the  label  In  question]  **  are  obvtoual j  difelgned  to  answer  m  tw»-teld  pnrpoee.  First,  tney  are 
Intended  to  imb«M  the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  Trinltariana,  in  order  to  tupport  their  srsten, 
scruple  not  to  f»lmy  Ihe  records  of  divine  truth ;  and  that  this  falsiflcadon  b  not  oonftocd  to  a  few  •bllt«ry 
instances.  b*it  has  been  practts*^  to  soese  considerable  extent.  Had  tliere  been  no  such  design,  why  nut 
caodldlr  state  the  «hiile  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  as  alleged  in  Sir  Isaac's  impeach  nent  ?  Whr,  In- 
stead  of  anmiuncing  *  two  eorruptlons/  or,  if  deeo»ed  preferable,  ^two  nouMe  corraptiont  of  Scripture/  Is  It 
given  Indeflniulj,  as  if  ceores  or  eren  hundrrds  of  passages  had  suibred  from  the  rr<*udulent  hana  of  Trini- 
tarian cnrruptiun  ?  SeoMMlly,  the  celebrated  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newt4Ni  is  pot  forth  to  suppoit  with  Its  high 
sanction  the  eanse  of  anU-Trialtariaolsm ;  and  soperfieial  thiaken,  or  such  as  may  not  possess  the  m  an*  of 
determining  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  *  Srst  of  philosophers,'  will  naturallj  suppose  tliat  he 
espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  sjrttem  of  opinions,  which  commanded  the  approTal  of  so  might/  a  mind, 
cannot  but  be  true."    (Ibid.  J 

18.  DtssertaHon  concerning  the  genttineneu  of  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  Gteorge  BsnsoVy 
D.D.  [In  hia  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  631 — 646. 
Second  edition.]    London^  1756.  4ta 

19.  Letters  to  £dward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  in  defence  of  the  Aathenticitjr  of  the  serenth 
Terse  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  By  Geor|;e  Travis,  B1  A^  Archdeacon  of  Chester, 
third  and  best  edition.    London,  1794.  8to.  ^ 

20.  Letters  to  Mr,  Archdeacon  TVavie,  in  Answer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three  Heaven^ 
Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.    By  Richard  Fobsoh,  M.A.    London,  1790.  8vo. 

21.  Dissertation  on  1  John  V.  7.  Bj  John  David  Michakus.  [In  toL  it.  pp.412 — 
441.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Neif  Testament,  translated  firom  the  Gennan,  bj  Herbert 
Karsh,  D.D.] 

22.  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Vindication  of  one  of  his  Notes  to  Miehaeits*s 
Introduction  ....  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Review  of  Mr.  Travis's  Coilation  of 
the  Greeh  MSS.  which  hs  examined  in  Paris;  an  Extract  from  Mr,  PmpeUMnm^s  Trea- 
tise on  the  Berlin  MS, ;  and  an  Essay  on  Ae  Orim  and  Objt-ct  of  the  VJtsiaM.  Readings, 
By  Herbert  Massb,  [D.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborongh.]     Le^zig,  1795.  8to. 

A  rolnme  of  extreme  rarltj. 

23.  Concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  John  Het,  DJ>.  [In  Vol  II. 
pp.  280—291.  of  his  Lectures  in  Divinity.]     Cambridge,  1796.  8vo. 

This  little  essay  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  from  the  cardid  splri'  In  which  it  is  drawn  up. 
The  learned  author  appears  to  ha?e  cherished  the  hope  that  ftitara  H SS.  might  be  discovered,  containing 
the  dUputed  passage.  Subsequent  researehea  of  other  critics  have  shown  that  such  a  hope  must  now  be 
abandoned. 

24.  Diatribe  in  Loctan  I  Joann.  V.  7,  8.  Anetore  Joanne  Jacobo  Gbibsbach.     [At  the 

end  of  Vol  II.  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.]  Hoist,  1806; 
Londini,  1810.    Editio  Nova,  1818.  bvo. 

25.  A  short  Historical  Outline  of  the  Disputes  respecting  the  Authenticity  of  the  Veise 
of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  or  1  John,  Chap.  V.  ver.  7.  By  Charies  Butlsr,  Esq. 
LAppendix  IL  to  hu  Hone  Biblicc,  or  in  his  MisoeUaneoos  Works,  voL  I  pp.  365—407.] 
London,  8vo. 

26.  Observations  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnesses,  By  Adam  Claxkx,  LL.D. 
[At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  his  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literatnre,  published  at  London,  in  1807.  12mo.] 

27.  The  Question  concerning  the  Authenticity  tf  1  John  V.  7,  briefly  examined.  [By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jowbtt,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Ciril  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  In 
the  sixth  volume  oi  the  Christian  Observer  for  4he  year  1807.  8va 

A  masterly  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  Ibr  and  anln»r 
the  genuin*  ne*B  ol  the  disputed  dause,  previously  to  the  year  1807. 

28.  Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  T.  F.  Middlbtok,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta.]    In  pp.  683—658.  of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.    London,  1808.  8vo. 

29.  The  Critique  on  the  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  by  the  modem  Socinians']  on  1  John  V.  7.,  confuted  by  Martyn's  Examination  of 
Eralyn's  Answrer ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  Mr.  Fbrson*s 
Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.    By  J.  Fhakez.    London,  1809.  8va 

30.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.— In  his  **  Inqniry  into 
the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,**  pp.  293—805.  540—564.    London,  1815.  8vo. 

81.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Frederich  Nolan,  on  his  erroneous  Cnticismt  and 
Mis-statements  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  the  Heaven^  Wit- 
nesses, . ...  By  the  Rev,  John  Oxlxb.     Yorh,  1825.  8vo. 
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32.  Extensire  Controyeny  abont  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  Bj  the  Rev. 
William  Hales,  D.D.  In  vol.  ii.  pp.  133 — 226.  of  his  Treatise  on  *'Paith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity."    London,  1818.  8vo. 

33.  Annotatio  ad  I  Epistolam  Joannis  cap.  Y.  vcr.  7,  8.  Aactore  Joanne  Nepomuceno 
Albeb.  In  voL  iii.  pp.  353 — 369.  of  his  Institntiones  HermenenticsB  Novi  TestamentL 
Pesttni,  1818.  8vo. 

34.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  Y.  7.  irom  the  Objections  of  M.  Griesbach,  in  which  a 
new  Yiew  is  given  of  the  external  evidence,  with  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Verse,  not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  Bubobss,  I>.D.,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  [afterwards  of  Salisbury].    London,  1821.  8vo. 

35.  Review  of  the**  Vindication  "  jfc.  in  the  Quarterfy  Review  for  March,  1822.  [Attri- 
buted to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton,  Regius  Divinity  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Ely.]    London,  1822.  8va 

36.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  &c  Seoond  Edition :  to  which  is  added  a  Preface 
in  reply  to  the  Qoarterlv  Review,  and  a  Postscript  in  answer  to  a  recent  pnblication 
entitled  **  FalsBoromaica.''  By  Thomas  Bubgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Loudon, 
1823.  8vo. 

37.  OheervcUiona  on  1  Jolui  V.  7.  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  In 
part  vL  pp.  13 — 30.  of  his  Lectures  in  Divinity.     Cambridge^  1822.  8vo. 

38.  A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Observations  on  1  John  Y.  7.  Part  the  First,  consisting 
of  Bishop  Barlow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  Bishop  Smalbrooke's  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley ; 
Two  anonymous  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  with  Dr.  Bentley 's  Answer;  an  Extract  from 
Martin's  Examination  of  Emlyn's  Answer  relative  to  that  Letter;  together  with  Notes  of 
Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the  controverted  Verse;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Account  of 
the  Montfort  Manuscript.  [With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor,  Thomas  BuROBfiS,  D.D.« 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  atlerwards  of  Salisbury.]     London,  1824.  8vo. 

39.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  is  de- 
monstrated the  Genuineness  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  Y.  7.  By  Ben 
David  [John  Jombs,  LL.D.  |    London,  1825.  8vo. 

40.  A  Letter  to  the  Cleiigy  of  the  Diooeae  of  St  David's  on  a  Passage  of  the  Second 
Symbolum  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth  Century,  as  an  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  BcmaEai,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Londcm,  1825. 
8vo. 

41.  Review  of  the  two  preceding  Artidee  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December  1825. 
London,  Svo.     [Attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton.] 

42.  A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Prqfeuor  Poraon  from  the  Animadver' 
sions  of  the  RL  Rev,  Thomaa  Burgees,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  m  various  publi- 
cations on  I  John  V.  7.  By  CrUo  Cantabrigieusis,  [The  Rt,  Rev.  Thomas  Tubton,  JXD, 
Bishop  of  Eh/.']     Cambridge,  1827.  8vo. 

43.  A  Specimen  of  an  intended  publication,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  A  Vindi- 
cation of  them  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  for  their  not  having  cut  out  the  Disputed 
Passiage,  1  John  V.  7,  8.  from  the  authorised  Version.  Being  an  Examination  of  the 
iirst  six  pages  of  Professor  Porson's  IVth  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  of  the  MSS.  used 
by  R.  Stephens.    By  Francis  Hutbhb.    London,  1827.  8va 

This  **  Examination  **  wai  pabliibed  ^fieT  notice  bad  been  civeo  in  the  Literary  Journals  thftt  tbe  **  Vin- 
dication "  of  P>  orestor  Porson'i  character  was  in  tbe  press,  and  berore  that  woriL  actually  appeared.  **  Crito 
CaiiUbrigienils,"  tberefore,  deroted  pp.  38S— 404.  to  a  refbuttoo  of  Mr.  H.'s  tract. 

44.  Two  Letters,  respectfuBy  addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  Defence  of 
certain  Positions  of  the  Author,  rdative  to  1  John  V.  7.:  in  which  also  the  recent  arguments 
of  his  Lordsliip  are  shown  to  be  groundless  surmises  and  evident  mistahes.  By  the  ReVk 
John  OxLKB.    London,  1828.  8vo. 

45.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beynon,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  in  Reply  to  a 
Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Professor  Porson,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis  :  and 
ill  furtlier  Proof  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  Y.  7.  By  Thomas  BuBOSSS,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Salisbury,  1829.  8va 

46.  New  Criticisms  on  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  A  Synodical  Lecture,  by 
Francis  Anthony  Knittsl,  Counsellor  to  the  Consistory,  and  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Brunswick  Liinenbourg.  Published  at  Brunswick  in  1785.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  German,  by  William  Alley  n  Eyahson,  M.A.  London,  1829. 
8va  • ' 

The  original  Getnan  woik  of  Knittel,  «blrh  has  kmg  bfen  seareevpon  tbe  continent,  is  thus  cbarart^r- 
Ised  by  MichaaUs ;— '*  This  u  a  valuable  work,  and  much  useful  information  may  be  derived  from  U :  but  In 
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th«  proof  of  the  i>rinelpftl  point  th«  aothor  luw  totally  Mied.**    (IntroA.  to  tho  Ke«r  TntmeBt,  vol.  It. 
p.  413.)    This  o-'inton  has  been  conftrmed  in  the  folloviag  terms  by  a  modem  Mblkal  critic :  — 

**  Knitters  '  New  Criticisms  *  are  latwured  and  ingenlons,  written  In  a  very  declamatory  style,  and  ralea- 
latrd  Iff  titrir  plauflUliiy  lo  prodoee  on  the  mlitds  of  norioea  In  the  ctmtroversy  an  imprpssioo  in  &TtNir  of 
the  pacsage  vhl  h  he  has  taken  under  hU  protection.  They  are  al»ajs  wanting  In  the  simplicity  which  an 
nccomuHshed  scbnlar  will  be  conrem-d  to  maintain  In  the  conduct  or  an  Important  argument,  and  are  not 
less  df»Acifnc  in  the  substantial  proofs,  and  clear  and  strong  presumptions,  which  command  our  asMitt.  With 
the  «p'*earance  and  pretension  of  a  meth<Hllcal  arrangement  of  bis  materials,  there  is  but  little  of  it  In  the 
disrus*ioo»  which  follow ;  and  we  clone  the  work  without  having  acquired  any  distinct  apprehensions  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  been  engaged.*'    (Eclectic  Bavlew,  Thlid  Series,  vol.  ill.  p.  161.) 

47.  Remarks  upom  3fr.Eva9Uon*a  Preface  to  hu  TVamXatitm  ofKnitttteNetB  Critieums 
on  I  John  V.  7.  By  Clemens  An^Uconua  [The  Bt  Bey.  Thomas  Turtox,  DJ).,  Bishop 
of  El/.]     JLoMim,  1829.  8to. 

48.  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  (he  Heavenly  Witnesses^  1  Jcikn  V.  7.,  mdndimg 
critical  Notices  of  the  Principal  Writers  on  both  sides  qftke  Questum.  By  CrUieus  [the 
Bey.  William  Obmb.  M.A.]     London^  1830.  12mo. 

This  work  must  have  cost  Its  author  no  small  labour ;  although  ft  does  not  pretend  to  exhIUt  a  ftill  and 
complete  hift-orjr  of  the  rontroversv.  yet  not  a  single  puMicntion  of  any  note  is  omitted.  Numerous  smaller 
n  tlre«  reUtlv^  to  varioiu  otb^r  minor  authors,  who  have  treated  directly  or  Incidentally  on  the  sutaject,  are 
Intfrsiiersed ;  and  as  many  of  the  works  given  in  the  preceding  bibliographical  list  are  now  bec*«Be  tare  and 
wi  h  dilBculty  to  be  procured,  the  reader  who  is  desirott»  of  investlRaitng  the  history  of  ti>ls  memorable  con- 
troversy, will  be  gratified  with  the  candid  spirit  and  diligent  research  which  pervade  eveiy  page  of  Mr. 
Orme's  able  and  wdLwritton  Memoir. 

49.  An  Introdnction  to  the  ControTersj  on  the  dispated  verse  of  St  John,  as  remed 
hy  Mr.  Gibbon:  to  which  is  added  Christian  Theocracy;  [or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Blinistration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  leadingand  penrading  Doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  in]  a  Second  Letter  to  lirs.  Joanna  Bailiie.  By  the  Bishop  of  SaUsbory 
[Thomas  BuaOBsa,  D.D.].    Salisbury,  1885.  8yo. 

The  design  of  the  **  Introduction,**  (which  was  first  privately  printed  in  ISa.)  Is  **  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  rradrrs  to  th^tt  Mate  of  the  Inquiry  into  tlie  authenticity  of  the  disputed  verse  of  St.  John,  hi  which  tt 
was.  prior  to  the  publication  of  Archdeacon  Travis's  and  Mr.  Person's  Letters,  when  it  wm  revlvoJ  by  Mr. 
Gibbon's  celebrated  note  to  the  ihtrty-seventh  chapter  of  his  History.**  The  following  are  the  BUhfecu  ols* 
cusst^  by  th<>  learned  prelate.  "  Mr.  Gibbon,  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  and  morally  Inei^Mble  of  impar- 
tialiiy  on  any  question  reliUive  to  its  scriptures  and  doctrines  ;  —  his  (altiflcatiuns  of  authorities  respecting 
the  great  doctrine*  of  Chrlttlanity ;  —  lncorrectne»s  of  bis  general  positions  respecting  the  controvertea 
ver»e  ;~incorrecincts  of  bis  pariicular  objections  to  the  verse.** 

60.  Two  Letters  on  some  parts  of  the  Controversy  concerning  1  John  V.  7. ;  containing 
also  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  tlie  first  I«atin  Version  of  &ripture,  conmionly  call^ 
the  Italia    Ey  Nicholas  Wibbmak,  D.D.    Bome,  1835.  8ro. 

These  letters  were  first  published  In  this  country.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Maga> 
line.  Oil  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  the  **  Speculum,'*  attributed  to  Augustine,  prvaerved  at  Bom<».  In 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  which  he  imagines  to  be  as  old  m  the  sixth  or  seventh 
ee«itur< ,  and  a  Latin  Bl:>le  lof  the  seventh  centurv,  as  he  thinks.)  preserved  at  La  Cava,  Dr.  W.  argun  in 
favo>  r  of  th*'  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  in  I  John  V.  7,  8.  The  reader  will  find  some  acute  stilc 
turps  on  his  theory  in  the  Appeiulix  to  Dr.  Wright's  translation  of  Seller's  B.b!ical  Hermeiieutics,  pp.  6BS— 
690.    These  Letters  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  are  reprinted  in  his  **  Essays  on  various  Sutiijects,'*  voL  i. 

51.  Dr.  Wiseman  on  I  John  Y.  7,  8.  By  the  Bct.  Francis  Hutshb.  [In  the  British 
Magazine,  vol  t.  pp.  l(\li — 707.]    London,  1834.  8va 

The  Kev.  Author  of  this  communication  Is  also  the  writer  of  numerous  papers  bearing  on  the  authenticity 
of  1  J"hn  V.  7,  8.,  which  are  printed  In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sevauth  volumes  of  the  British 
Magazine,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Vindication  of  the  early  Parisian  Press.** 

52.  Martini  Augvstini  Scbolz.  Diatribe  brevis  in  locum  1  Joannis  V.  7, 8.  [In  YoL 
II.  pp.  132,  133.  ot  his  CriUcai  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.]    LipsisB,  1836.  4to. 

53.  Three  Letters  to  the  Ber.  Dr.  Scholz,  Editor  of  a  new  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Liptf.  1836,  on  the  Contents  of  his  Note  on  1  John  Y.  7.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Salutbnry  [Thomas  Bcbqbss,  D.O.]    Soathampton,  1837.  8yol 

The»e  letters  were  not  published  for  sale :  they  were  printed  for  private  distribution  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  decease  of  their  learned  and  venerable  author,  who  advocated  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
clause  in  opposition  to  the  evideuie  against  it,  which  had  been  adduced  by  Dr.  &hote. 


54.  J.  ScoU  Porttr,  In  his  *"  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,**  pp.  494—512.  London, 
1848. 

55.  Samud  Davidson,  D,D.  In  his  <"  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,**  pp.  403-^26. 
Ediiibargh,  1852. 

56.  Under  one  general  head  may  be  mentioned  the  Notes  qf  various  Editors,  such  as  the 
Rev.  S,  T.  Bloomfidd,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  others,  and  the  Annotations  of  many 
writers  in  this  and  other  countries,  such  as  the  late  Professor  De  Wetts,  and  as  Dr.  Edward 
Ash,  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  this  passage  can  be  a  genuine  portion  qf  Hoiy  Scripture 
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CHAP,  xxxvir. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  TEXTUAL  GBITICISir. 

The  subject  of  Textual  Criticism  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  few 
remarks  on  the  application  of  some  of  the  results  to  questions  on 
which  discussion  has  arisen.  The  first  of  these  points,  then,  will  be, 
how  far  do  critical  investigations  or  conclusions  confirm  or  invalidate 
opinions  formed  as  to  Scripture  authority  f 

There  was  a  time,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  when  even  a  question 
of  various  readings,  or  of  the  revision  of  the  text,  was  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  if  not  subversive  of  all  Divine  authority 
as  attaching  to  Holy  Scripture.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
works  of  Dr.  John  Owen  will  see  what  the  tone  of  feeling  was  two 
centuries  ago,  even  amongst  men  of  intelligence  and  learning,  who 
were  in  many  respects  great  and  estimable,  and  whose  doctrinal 
writings  continue  to  be  highly  valued.  How  settled  was  the  judg- 
ment  which  Owen  had  formed  on  this  subject,  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  not  merely  in  his  stranee  attack  on  Walton  and 
his  coadjutors  that  he  thus  expressed  himself,  but  also  in  some  of  his 
later  works,  in  which,  likewise,  he  broadly  laid  down  that  the  suppo- 
sition that  criticism  could  be  rightly  applied  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  an  atheistical  position* 

The  argument  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  which  was  used  by  those 
who  maintained  this  opinion,  was  this :  —  God  has  given  forth  His 
Scripture  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  cannot  then  be 
thought  that  He  has  not  in  his  Providence  so  watched  over  it,  as  to 
preserve  it  from  the  common  accidents  of  loss  or  alteration,  to  which 
mere  human  writings  are  exposed,  and  by  which  we  know  that  tliey 
have  been  ii^ured.  To  imagine  the  contrary  would  be  (it  was  said) 
to  allege  that  the  communication  of  the  revelation  of  God,  or  even 
its  preservation  from  total  loss  or  entire  corruption,  was  simply  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice,  ignorance,  or  faithlessness  of  men.  Thus, 
to  many  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  piety  towards  God,  nnd 
reverence  for  His  Word,  in  ignoring  the  subject  altogether.  Un- 
happily some  of  the  effects  of  this  tone  of  feeling  are  yet  visible 
amongst  us,  like  the  conspicuous  scar  on  an  ill-healed  wound.' 

*  It  seeins  u  if  the  sentiments  which  wc  still  find  propounded  must  be  snggested  to  the 
minds  of  well-intentioned  bat  iU-infonned  men,  who  read  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
some  of  these  earlj  writers  or  their  copyists,  and  not  being  able  to  weigh  the  subject 
themselves,  and  not  knowing  anything  of  the  misstatements  of  fact,  they  deem  that  they 
are  doing  an  important  service,  when  they  restate  points  long  ago  refuted,  and  when  they 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  decry  criticism,  in  ita  principles,  results,  and  application.  Oa 
all  these  |)oints  they  really  know  nothing  correctly  i  and  it  is  this  completeness  of  misap- 
prehension which  leads  them  to  speak  as  they  do  against  those  who  are  better  informed 
than  themselves. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  thus  from  time  to  Ume  bring  forward  theories  and 
statements  which  they  have  borrowed  from  old  writers,  do  not  tneniion  the  wourctM  from 
which  they  hare  drawn,  instead  of  repeating  mistakes  long  ago  refuted,  not  only  as  if 
they  were  true,  but  also  as  if  they  were  new.  If  this  were  done  it  would  in  itself  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  whose  reading  goes  not  a  step  beyond  Whitby's  book  against 
Hill  (see  above,  p.  126. X  or  the  attacks  on  Bentley.  It  is  unsatisfactory  work  to  hare  to 
refute  on  the  one  hand  the  incorrect  statements  made  by  professed  friends  of  revelation, 
and  on  the  other  to  maintain  the  true  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  agamst  oppoeers.    In 
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It  was  in  vain  to  state,  in  reply,  that  various  readings  do  exist  in 
copies  of  the  Word  of  God  as  well  as  in  other  writings.     Those  who 
were  determined  that  they  ought  not  to  be  there,  denied  their  ex- 
istence almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inquisitors  who  cited  Gali- 
leo, denied  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  when  the  copies  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  variations  made  visible,  just  as  the  pendulum  has 
shown  that  of  the  earth,  by  its  tendency  to  retain  part  of  its  rate  of 
circular  motion,  it  was  demanded  that  all  such  copies  should  be  re- 
jected, and  that  the  fact  that  they  differ  at  all  from  what  was  com- 
monly read  and  printed,  should  be  deemed  sufficient  for  regarding 
them  as  void  of  authority.     And  thus,  if  pressed  in  argument,  they 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  receiving  and  for 
maintaining  the  authority  of  those  copies  which  they  did  receive  and 
uphold  as  immaculate.     He  who  rejects  true  principles  of  trans- 
mission, as  attested  by  evidence,  must  rest  in  some  vague  notion  of 
subjective  apprehension,   or  must    rely   on   some   fancy  of   inde- 
terminate tradition,  if  he  would  escape  from  mere  scepticism.     If 
those  who  used  the  argument  from  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
necessary  actings  of  Divine  Providence,  had  carried  it  a  little  farther, 
or  had  pressed  it  more  consistently,  they  might  have  felt  its  fallacy. 
For  as  Holy  Scripture  was  not  intended  for  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
merely,  but  for  all  men  who  are  concerned  in  knowing  the  revelation 
of  God,  and  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  provided  by  Him,  it  might 
be  argued  that  He  ought  to  have  made  provision,  either  that  all 
should  understand  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  or  that  autho- 
ritative versions  should  be  set  forth  by  inspired  men  in  all  the  needed 
tongues.     It  might  have  been  said,  that  to  suppose  the  contrary 
would  be  to  derogate  from  that  which  must  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  the  actings  of  God.     But,  even  if  a  ground 
less  high  were  taken  on  the  subject  of  versions,  it  might  still  be  said 
that  if  God  providentially  overruled  copyists,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
so  erring  as  to  introduce  the  smallest  variation  into  the  sacred  text, 
of  course  he  would  so  provide  that  transiatorsy  those  on  whom  most 
persons  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  what  Holy  Scripture  teaches, 
would  receive  a  general  immunity  from  mistake.'     And   yet,   so 
conscious  were  those  who  argued  in  this  manner  from  their  supposed 
understanding  of  the  ways  of  Gt)d,  that  versions  are  not  perfect,  that 

one  thing  both  tihefle  classes  are  alike — their  pertinacity  in  reiterating  the  same  erroneons 
statements,  and  bringing  fon\'ard  as  if  new  the  same  exploded  arguments.  But  in  this  the 
professed  firiends  of  revealed  truth  really  furnish  grounds  of  attack  to  the  opposers.  Are 
not  some  of  these  ** professed  friends'*  enemies  who  have  assumed  a  false  uniform  for  the 
purpose  of  treachery  ?  If  this  surmise  be  deemed  uncharitable,  it  is  at  all  events  less  so 
than  are  the  insinuations  which  tftejf  bring  forward  against  all  who  maintain  the  true  facts 
relative  to  Scripture  transmission  and  the  state  of  the  text.  Whatever  be  the  motive,  they 
lind  no  terms  sufficiently  severe  to  apply  to  such  scholars;  what  wonder,  then,  if  the  real 
pursuit  of  criticism  is  so  depreciated  amongst  us? 

'  A  true  result  from  considerations  relative  to  versions  is  ^e  apprehension  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  forth  faithful  translations  in  the  languages  of  different  peoples.  Many 
who  have  the  circulation  of  Holy  Scripture  much  at  heart  show  themselves  but  little 
aware  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  versions  in  common  use  in  the  languages  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  in  which  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  small  occasional  changes  a 
seeming  ground  is  afforded  for  most  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Borne.  XiCt  those  whom  it 
may  concern  see  well  to  it,  for  the  evil  has  now  been  perpetuated  for  years,  and  that  in  spite 
of  public  and  private  remonstrance. 
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they  particularly  condemned  the  notion  of  their  being  allowed  to 
have  any  voice  in  criticism  at  all,  deeming  them  unworthy  of  being 
used  even  as  collateral  witneases. 

ThuSy  those  who  upheld  the  autlwrity  of  Scripture  by  maintaining 
the  immaculate  purity  of  its  text,  and  by  denying  that  it  could  be 
corrupted  or  altered  without  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Providence  of 
God  Deing  set  aside,  were  led  into  the  most  inconsistent  methods  of 
arguing, — methods  which,  as  they  themselves  were  conscious  (though 
they  did  not  formally  draw  the  conclusion),  were  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  similar  and  collateral  subjects.  There  was  a  strong  re- 
semblance between  these  transcendental  reasonings  and  those  of  some 
of  the  optimists  of  the  present  jday,  who  speak  of  '^the  intense 
purity  of  human  nature,**  and  who  affirm  that  it  contradicts  all  ^  true 
and  worthy  apprehensions  of  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity," 
to  imagine  that  the  heart  and  nature  of  man  is  as  corrupt  as  Holy 
Scripture  teaches,  and  as  (in  its -external  aspects)  the  every-day 
world  around  us  shows  manifestly.  It  is  in  vain  for  such  to  say 
that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  God  to  suppose  that  such  corruption  of 
nature  can  exist,  to  believe  that  either  He  could  have  formed  beings 
so  defective,  or,  if  originally  upright,  He  could  have  allowed  them 
to  falL  Notorious  facts  contradict  such  suppositions  of  actual  purity ; 
and  the  revelation  of  God  in  His  word  explains  the  mystery  of  the 
difference  of  the  state  of  man,  as  originally  created,  from  that  in 
which  he  has  passed  through  the  falL  Maintainers  of  Revelation  and 
the  worst  opposers  use  similar  arguments  when  they  fly  off  into  their 
own  speculations  of  what  is  worthy  of  Divine  Providence,  irrespective 
of  those  manifest  facts  which  we  are  responsible  for  owning  as  such. 

The  true  mode  in  which  the  Providence  of  God  should  be  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  would  be 
this: — To  acknowledge*  as  a  fact,  that  these  books  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  men,  without  any  interposition  in  fiower  or 
continuous  miracle  to  maintain  them  in  their  purity.;  to  know  that, 
they  have,  in  their  external  history,  been  subjected  to  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  casualties  as  other  writings.  Copyists  might  err  in 
what  they  transcribed ;  translators  might  depart  from  the  meaning 
of  what  they  undertook  to  render ;  compositors  ei\joy  no  immunity 
now  when  engaged  in  setting  up  Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  eye  of  tjie 
corrector  is  not  infallible  when  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Word 
of  God,  whether  in  the  original  or  in  translations. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  opportunities  of  error,  those  who  will 
examine  the  subject  with  attentive  eyes  must  see  that  there  has 
been  a  very  peculiar  guardianship  of  Divine  Providence  over  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament ;  not,  indeed,  in  preserving  particular 
copies  from  mistake,  nor  yet  in  causing  that  the  best  readings  should 
have  been  habitually  adopted,  but  in  transmitting  to  us  such  means 
of  critical  revision  or  veiification  as  do  not  exist  with  regard  to  any 
profane  writer  whatsoever.  This  is  the  fact  which  is  worthy  of  deep 
attention ;  for,  had  not  there  been  something  special  with  regard  to 
Holy  Scripture,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  might  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  few,  defective,  and  comparatively  recent  copies. 
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We  might  Iftve  had  but  a  very  small  portion  of  thoee  80iii*ces  of 
criticism  which  have  been  described  in  preceding  chapters.  This 
whole  array  of  witnesses  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  esti- 
mate aright  what  God  has  done  for  us  in  the  transmission  of  Holy 
Scripture.  And  thus,  instead  of  doing  as  was  suggested  by  unintel* 
ligent  traditionists, — instead  of  rejecting  every  copy  which  differs 
from  some  fondly  imagined  standard  of  perfection,  and  casting  aside 
every  version  which  exhibits  peculiarities  of  its  own,  until  every 
document  in  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  transmitted  at  ail 
is  condemned,  —  we  thankfully  regard  them  as  the  witnesses  to  us  of 
the  true  incorruptness  which  attaches  to  Holy  Scripture.  They  are 
the  proofs  that  the  books  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  i^es  in 
which  they  are  stated  to  have  been  written ;  and  while  their  general 
agreement  is  most  important,  the  variations  are  also  of  importance, 
as  showing  that  they  could  not  have  been  written,  or  even  remodelled, 
by  any  who  lived  in  comparatively  recent  time. 

The  extensive  character  of  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  causes  its  criticism  bo  far  to  differ  from  that  of 
ordinary  books :  similar  principles  must  be  applied  in  each  case.  But 
it  is  only  those  who  know  something  of  the  MSS.  in  which  other 
ancient  works  have  been  transmitted,  who  can  feel  tlie  contrast 
between  the  one  or  two  defective  transcripts  of  some  important  work 
(as  is  often  the  caseV  and  the  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  citations 
which  supply  us  with  evidence  for  the  New  Testament  With 
regard  to  the  one,  critical  sagacity  is  needed  continually  to  restore 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  author's  sense,  or  what  may  have 
been  intended  by  the  copyist;  in  the  other  we  are,  happily,  not  so 
situated.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  conjectures ;  our  only  busi- 
ness is  to  ascertain,  and  then  to  follow,  evidence.  The  one  case  is 
like  that  of  restoring  some  shattered  work  of  ancient  art,  the  lost 
fragments  of  which  are  themselves  irrecoverably  gone ;  the  other  is 
»like  the  work  of  fitting  into  their  places  the  portions  of  an  edifice 
which  have  been  displaced  by  time,  but  which  afe  not  lost,  but  are 
still  to  be  found,  only  requiring  to  be  sought  out  and  ascertained 
from  amid  the  other  materials  with  which  they  have  been  mingled. 

Now,  the  original  authority  attaching  to  a  document  is  not  affected 
by  the  condition  in  which  existing  copies  of  such  a  record  may  now 
be  found.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  might  seem  to  be  superfluous  to 
state  it;  and  yet  it  is  habitually  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  those 
who  discuss  the  subject  in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture.  The 
only  way  in  which  authority  is  at  all  weakened,  is  so  far  as  existing 
copies  may  be  supposed  to  be  imperfect  representations  of  what  was 
onginally  written. 

Thus,  if  a  law  be  given  forth  by  any  competent  le^slator,  its 
original  authority,  and  its  binding  force,  would  be  unimpaired,  even 
if  some  to  whom  it  was  addressed  possessed  it  in  a  form  in  which  it 
had  suffered  injury  firom  either  accident  or  design.  It  would  be  felt 
to  be  a  strange  process  of  thought  that  would  lead  any  to  cling  with 
attachment  to  the  defective  form  of  the  enactoient,  as  though  it  pos- 
sessed the  more  ample  authority,  rather  than  to  revert,  if  possible,  to 
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that  \irhich  was  more  perfect.  And  even  if  such  recurrence  were 
impossible — even  if  there  were  some  manifest  defects  which  could  not 
be  rectified — still  it  would  rightly  be  said  that  the  authority  of  the 
legislator  must  be  owned,  even  though  we  have  some  uncertainty  as 
to  a  portion  of  his  enactments. 

Whoever  receives  Holy  Scripture  as  it  has  been  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  spiritual  Christians^ — whoever,  indeed,  acquiesces  in  the 
claims  made  by  the  writers,  and  attested  by  the  fullest  proofs  of  their 
mission,  admits  that  as  to  its  original  authority  it  was  given  forth  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  inspiration  might  or  might 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  revelation  of  new  facts,  principles,  or 
doctrines:  but  whether  unknown  things  of  God  were  declared,  or 
facts  of  which  men  were  previously  cognisant  were  recorded, — whether 
the  words  and  actions  narrated  were  those  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  servants,  or  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  other  opposers  of 
His  truth, — still  the  recorded  narrative  of  such  words  and  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  claims  the  ground  of  inspiration 
ns  addressed  to  us.  Now  textual  criticism  leaves  these  facts  and 
principles  unaffected*  The  results  which  flow  from  it  may  in  mea« 
sure  affect  the  absolute  identification  which  some  assume  to  exist 
between  certain  current  copies  and  the  authentic  originals ;  but  these 
results,  if  rightly  understood,  give  a  greater  security  and  certainty 
as  to  what  was  originally  given  forth. 

Thus,  let  the  highest  ground  be  taken  as  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  absolute  freedom  from  error  in  doctrine,  fact,  rea- 
soning, or  illustration,  which  attaches  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  being 
plenarily  inspired ;  the  results  of  criticism  only  lead  us  to  know  more 
precisely  what  it  is  that  has  been  thus  given  forth.  It  may  be  that 
words,  expressions,  or  even  whole  sentences,  which  have  been  rested 
on  in  controversy  or  in  the  mental  elaboration  of  a  subject,  may  be 
proved  to  be  rightly  read  in  some  very  different  manner,  or  they 
may  even  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  the  record  at  all.  This  result, 
however  it  may  surprise,  must  not  be  supposed  to  invalidate  aught 
that  has  been  just  said ;  for  it  only  tends  to  show  what  the  record 
really  is,  and  what,  through  mistake  of  some  kind  or  other,  has  been 
identified  with  it. 

At  times,  indeed,  a  result  of  criticism  is  so  far  unsatisfactory  that 
it  leaves  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  connection  with  particular 
words  or  sentences;  but  even  though  this  feeling  is  not  in  itself 
desirable,  it  leads  to  the  avoidance  of  relying  unduly  on  such  pas* 
sages,  and  it  teaches  to  discriminate  between  the  much  that  is  certain 
and  the  comparatively  little  that  is  really  doubtful.  So  far  from  the 
notion  of  general  uncertainty  being  introduced,  the  truth  is  just  the 
contrary ;  for  the  vague,  unclear,  dim  apprehension  which  must  be 
connected  with  the  traditional  text  in  general  by  one  who  really 
reflects,  is  dispelled ;  and  criticism,  decried  though  it  be  in  its  results 
by  some,  gives  a  degree  of  objective  certainty  not  otherwise  ob- 
tainable. 

Such  considerations  will  avail  litde  or  nothing  with  those  who 
rely  on  their  own  subjective  feelings,  and  who  deem  that  it  is  more 
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reverential  so  to  do ;  but  their  importance  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
regard  it  to  be  far  more  fitting  that  they  should  use  all  diligence  in 
knowing  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  forth  as  Holy  Scripture^  than 
that  they  should  leave  the  subject  as  if  they  cherished  the  sceptical 
notion,  ^^  that  it  mny  be  that  God  hath  spoken." 

Scripture  is  a  deposit  given  by  God  into  the  hands  of  Christians ; 
to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  know  tokat  has  been  thus  given 
forth^  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  those  who  fully  admit  its  oivine 
authority. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most  importuit  results 
of  criticism  is  the  ability  which  it  gives  us  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  the  most  correct  and  the  least  exact  text  as  found  in  copies 
written  or  printed.  They  mistake  greatly  who  suppose  that  other 
doctrines  are  taught  in  some  copies,  t£at  other  princijMes  and  precepts 
are  laid  down,  or  that  the  general  texture  of  divine  truth  is  defaced 
or  marred.  As  to  materisJ  points  the  agreement  is  most  general; 
and  nothing  which  would  influence  the  form  of  our  dogmatic  belief 
depends  upon  doubtful  or  precarious  passages, — even  though  there 
are  passages  of  this  kind  which  would  in  some  copies  support  par- 
ticular doctrines  (the  truth  of  which  is  known  from  other  Scriptures 
absolutely  certain),  while  in  others  they  might  be  void  of  any  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

This  result  is  most  important  as  to  Scripture  authority :  it  shows 
us  that  whatever  injury  Scripture  has  received  during  (h^  ages  in 
which  it  was  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  copyists,  there  cottld  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  general  tampering  with  its  text,  or  a  systematised 
alteration,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  any  new  doctrines,  or  for 
extruding  old  ones  which  had  become  unacceptable.  There  are, 
indeed,  copies  which  contain  absurd  and  contradictory  mistakes ;  but 
such  errors  are  of  the  same  sporadic  character  as  are  those  found  in 
certain  printed  Bibles,  which  are  known  through  such  oversights: 
so  thoroughly  does  the  doctrinal  authority  of  Scripture  remain  un- 
impaired after  all  the  accidents  of  transcriptural  mistake  to  which  it 
has  been  obnoxious.  Some  have  formed  a  different  opinion  from 
their  attention  having  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  certain 
passages  to  which  a  great  dogmatic  importance  has  attached;  and 
from  their  having  thought  that  if  these  passages  were  differently  read 
the  doctrines  which  they  had  been  used  to  uphold  would  be  in  some 
measure  invalidated.  The  more  criticism  is  studied,  the  more  ground- 
less is  this  fear  found  to  be ;  and  the  practical  result  is  not  to  let 
important  doctrinal  truths  even  seem  to  depend  on  what  is  fallacious 
or  uncertain. 

The  application  of  results  of  criticism  to  Biblical  Interpretation 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  remarks  that  have  just  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  authority*  Here,  however,  there  are  those  who 
will  be  likely  to  feel  not  a  little  timidity.  They  will  be  inclined  to 
judge  of  a  supposed  result  of  criticism  not  through  the  soundness  or 
the  contrary  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  but  according  to 
the  bearing  which  it  may  have  on  some  cherished  interpretation  of  a 
passage  which  may  appear  to  be  affected.     But  if  criticism  be  treated 
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with  shyness,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  those  who  act 
similarly  with  regard  to  philology  * ;  and,  indeed,  the  two,  philology 
and  criticism,  can  hardly  be  dissociated  when  the  mind  is  rightly 
directed  to  enter  properiy  on  the  subject  of  interpretation ;  Tor  if 
philology  mtLst  assert  her  claims  as  showing  the  real  force  and  import 
of  the  words  and  syllables,  written  by  the  men  who  were  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  right  of 
textual  criticism  to  indicate  what  those  words  and  syllables  them- 
selves are. 

It  is  thus  of  no  small  importance  that  he  who  takes  the  place  of 
an  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture  ^ould  not  only  possess  those  spiritual 
qualifications  which  are  indispensable  for  him  who  is  rightly  fitted 
for  such  a  work,  and  that  acquaintance  with  the  Scripture  which 
must  be  needed,  but  that  he  also  should  be  willing  and  able  to  use 
the  results  of  criticism  with  some  discrimination,  and  have  some 
apprehension  how  those  results  have  been  obtained.  This  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  though  it  were  in  itself  the  object  sought ;  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  nothing  more ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  judged 
that  there  is  some  danger  Test  it  should  unduly  occupy  the  mind. 
Of  course  this  may  he  the  case ;  although,  in  this  country  at  least, 
criticism  has  hardly  received  such  a  measure  of  attention  as  to  cause 
this  to  be  any  peculiar  danger.  If  criticism  and  philology  be  looked 
at  by  any,  not  as  means  leading  to  a  right  apprehension  of  what  has 
been  written,  but  as  though  they  were  in  themselves  the  main  objects 
in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture,  a  mistake  is  made  of  a  similar 
kind  to  that  of  a  person  who,  in  examining  some  work  of  art  or  noble 
edifice,  should  think  and  speak  exclusively  of  the  material  on  which 
the  artist  wrought,  and  should  minutely  mvestigate  its  nature,  pro-* 
perties,  and  origin,  instead  of  considering  what  has  been  produced, 
and  to  what  purpose  the  artist  has  employed  the  materials  in  ques- 
tion. The  design  of  the  artist  and  his  skill  in  carrying  it  into 
execution  must  ever  be  deemed  of  superior  moment  to  an  inquiry 
into  what  it  was  on  which  his  abilities  were  exerted.  If,  however, 
any  question  were  raised  as  to  the  material,  it  might,  in  its  place,  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  carry  out  what  may  be  termed  preli- 
minary inquiries,  not  as  taking  the  place  of  those  which  are  directed 
to  higner  objects,  but  merely  m  relation  to  them.  If  the  artist  would 
work  at  all,  materials  he  must  use,  and  these  are  simply  subservient 
to  his  aims.  Just  so  if  Holy  Scripture  should  be  given  to  men  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  language ;  hence  arises  the  province  of  philology :  to 
apply  philology  aright,  we  must  investigate  all  that  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  text ;  hence  the  place  of  criticism :  but  both  of  these 
are  merely  subservient  to  the  meaning  and  purport  of  the  record 
which  has  thus  been  transmitted.  It  is  as  if  we  wish  to  read  a 
transcript  of  a  letter  or  a  law  in  some  foreign  language ;  we  want  to 
know  two  things, — whether  we  may  rely  on  the  copy  as  generally 

*  *'  Philology  has  not  jet  firmly  established  her  position  as  the  handmaid  of  Theology, 
and  we  may  be  well  excosed  if  we  look  with  extreme  jealoasy  on  any  attempt  to  diaplaco 
her.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  take  alarm  when  she  threatens  to  dethrone  her  mistress." 
Rev.  J.  B  Lightfoot,  M.  A.,  in  **  Jonmal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  PliUology,"  March, 
185C.  (p.  103.) 
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correct,  and  how  to  read  and  understand  the  words  and  sentences  of 
the  tongue  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

He,  then,  who  rightly  regards  Holy  Scriptnre  as  the  revelation  of 
God,  will  valne  all  auxiliaries  for  its  right  use  in  their  proper  places ; 
he  will  value  them  because  of  that  to  which  they  leaid,  but  he  will 
not  be  disposed  to  look  at  them  as  though  acquaintance  with  them 
could  be  at  all  substituted  for  the  apprehension  of  the  truths  taught 
in  the  Word  of  God.     It  may  be  that  critical  studies  have  at  times 
interfered  with  a  devotional  and  spiritually  intelligent  use  of  the 
Word  of  Grod ;  it  may  be  that  thev  have  been  taken  up  and  carried 
out  with  less  enthusiasm  than  would  be  felt  by  an  earnest  scholar  in 
connection  with  the  writings  of  some  favourite  secular  author.     But 
even  from  this  a  lesson  may  be  learned :  the  ardent  classical  student 
values  criticism,   as  applied  to   Homer    or  Cicero,   just  because 
of  its  application  to  the  words  and  sentences  of  a  favourite  author, 
and  he  finds  the  satisfactory  result  in  the  corrected  or  confirmed 
reading  of  the  text :  the  truer  his  apprehension  of  the  bearing  and 
use  of  criticism,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  give  it  some  ab^lute 
and  independent  value.     Its  place  is  wholly  subjective  not  cbfective. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  found  to  deaden  the  apprehension  of  the  spiritual 
value  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  should  at  once  be  admitted  that  its  office 
has  been  misunderstood,  or  that  it  has  been  pursued  in  some  measure 
not  in  that  right  and  prayerful  spirit  with  which  a  Christian  should 
carry  on  all  his  Biblical  studies,  or  else  that  the  value  of  Scripture  as 
the  revelation  of  God  had  not  itself  been  previously  known  aright, 
or  at  all. 

He,  however,  who  refuses  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  criticism  or 

Ehilology  will  find  tiiat,in  his  reverence  for  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
e  has  overlooked  the  aids  which  might  have  checked  him  in  giving 
interpretations  not  borne  out  by  the  words  of  the  sacred  text,  or 
which  might  have  prevented  hifn  from  resting  true  and  important 
results  in  doctrine  on  a  basis  which  may  be  worse  than  precarious. 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  statement  of  a  very  important  func- 
tion of  criticism  in  connection  with  interpretation :  he  whose  Biblical 
studies  have  been  very  limited  may  most  easily  learn  thus  much  of 
critical  results  that  he  may  be  aware  that,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
or  of  many,  such  and  such  passages  are  at  least  doubtful  as  to  their 
reading.  This  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  at  all  a  cautious  man,  to  exer- 
cise some  circumspection  in  the  use  which  he  may  make  of  them : 
and  though  this  result  be  only  negative,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  was 
that  of  uie  creeds  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church ;  of  which  each  statement  was  introduced  for  a  definite,  con- 
crete object ;  and  that  not  as  an  exposition  of  the  extent  of  Christian 
truth  that  was  held,  but  simply  to  contradict  by  an  affirmative  state- 
ment such  and  such  doctrinal  errors  and  heresies  which  had  unhappily 
been  brought  in.  Hence  every  such  doctrinal  creed  was  termed  opos : 
it  was  a  howndarif  or  definition  of  the  limits  of  orthodox  belief  on 
some  particular  side  or  aspect.  And  such  too  is  a  Critical  result,  even 
though  it  be  very  imperfectly  apprehended :  it  is  the  boundary  opo9 
whi(£  negatively  marks  where  caution  is  needed,  or  where  it  would 
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be  Acting  almost  with  a  want  of  good  faith  to  use  the  New  Testament 
without  fullj  mentioning  (or  else  acquiescing  in)  critical  results.  In 
any  Scriptural  investigation  of  any  kind,  textual  criticism  is  indis- 
pensable ;  otherwise,  the  more  minute  the  investigation  may  be,  the 
more  thoroughly  misleading  will  it  prove :  for  it  will  be  like  some 
mathematical  process  or  minute  calculation,  in  which  the  preliminary 
of  extruding  errors  in  the  statement,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  obser- 
vation, had  not  been  attended  to ;  and  thus  errors,  all  the  greater 
from  the  length  to  which  the  calculation  is  carried,  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  results.  In  all  such  Scripture  study  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  criticism  is  indispensable. 

Not  only,  however,  may  criticism  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  inter- 
pretation, but  the  converse  is  often  practically  assumed,  and  critical 
evidence  is  subjected  to  a  mode  of  judgment  formed  wholly  on  the 
ground  of  supposed  results.  Against  this  habit  of  thought,  which  is 
in  fact  one  form  of  substituting  a  kind  of  conjecture  in  the  place  of 
evidence^  the  Biblical  student  who  values  truth  needs  to  be  ever  on 
his  guard.  Conclusions  have  been  determined  beforehand,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  particular  forms  ol  a 
passage ;  and  then  evidence  has  been  set  aside,  because  of  its  im- 
pugning the  result  which  has  been  assumed  as  unquestionable.  This 
has  been  very  evident  as  to  some  of  the  discussions  relative  to  passages 
bearing  on  that  foundation  truth  of  all  Christianity — the  proper 
Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  value  which  was  rightly 
felt  for  that  doctrine  led  many  to  defend  particular  readings  of  par- 
ticular passages  (in  the  form  in  which  they  stand  in  the  common 
text),  so  that  it  has  been  most  manifest  that  evidence  was  not  rightly 
weighed  on  such  passages  as  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  Acts  xx.  28.  ^  to  say 
nothing  as  to  1  John  v.  7.  But  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
A  kind  of  persuasion  has  arisen  in  certain  minds  that  it  is  on  these 
passages,  if  not  aloncy  yet  at  least  specially ^  that  this  most  certain 
doctrine  rests;  and  thus  the  full  force  of  the  texts  to  which  no  doubt 
attaches  has  been  overlooked.  And  this  will  almost  of  necessity  be 
the  case,  when  the  endeavour  is  made  to  uphold  important  doctrines 
on  grounds  in  themselves  precarious,  instead  of  relying  on  the  un- 
questionable passages  which  support  every  one  of  the  leading  verities 
of  orthodox  Christianity.  It  may  here  be  added  that  some,  from  a 
dogmatic  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  at  least  as  a 
prominent  doctrine  of  Scripture,  have  overlooked  the  force  of  evidence 
as  to  a  more  correct  reading  of  certain  passages,  which  in  the  earlier 
testimonies  unequivocally  assert  this.' 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  New,  open  a 
wide  field  for  criticism ;  for  here  copyists  have  so  often  brought  such 
passages  into  verbal  conformity,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 

■ 

>  These  passages  are  discussed  in  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  S37 — 234. 

'  Such  passages  as  these  are  John  i  IS.,  where  wide-spread  ancient  testimonj  gives 
the  reading  6  idnry^t  OEOS  {instead  of  vUs\  and  1  Pet.  iiL  15.,  where  at^r  M  rhv 
Xpivr6w  (instead  of  9M)i  this,  as  being  the  New  Test,  exposition  of  Isaiah  viii.  11,  IS., 

determines  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  to  be  \T^  D^ftOV  n^n\    The  eyidence  as  to  both  these 

passages  is  stated  in  **  Aoconnt  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  284— 23S. 
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the  LXX.^  that  a  two-fold  discrimination  is  needed.  Ako  difficultly 
connected  with  the  manner  in  which  a  citation  is  introduced  have 
led  to  what  may  be  deemed  as  uncorucious  corrections;  hence  the 
common  reading  in  Mark  i.  2.  iv  roh  wpixf^Trais,  instead  of  iv  'Haatd 
(or  TO)  'H<r.)  T^  "irpofpijTDy  which  many  have  approved,  just  because  of 
the  Evangelist  having  actually  cited  from  two  Prophets,  and  not  from 
Isaiah  only.  This  approval,  however,  of  the  later  reading  is  not  only 
uncritical,  but  it  is  connected  with  a  very  superficial  apprehension  of 
the  true  depth  of  significance  found  in  the  use  of  Scripture.^  Many 
have  greatly  overlooked  the  authority  with  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  have  used  the  Old ;  and  though  professing  to  admit  their 
inspiration,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this  would  be  enough  to 
exempt  them  from  all  charge  of  affixing  arbitrary  meanings  to  that 
which  they  brought  forward.  If  inspired,  the  doctrines  which  they 
promulgated,  the  facts  which  they  recorded,  and  the  reasonings  which 
they  introduced  (whether  new  or  based  on  previous  revelations) 
ought  assuredly  to  be  obnoxious  to  no  judgments  of  this  kind.  If 
inspiration  be  denied,  then  of  course  oUier  grounds  must  be  taken ; 
if  indeed  such  deniers  can  imagine  that  anything  connected  with  the 
word  of  God  can  be  worthy  of  their  attention. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  disposition  to  magnify  the  difficulties  and 
(what  have  been  called)  the  discrepancies  or  contradictions  of  Ho^y 
Scripture ;  so  that  it  has  been  quietly  and  firmly  asserted  by  pro- 
fessed believers  that  they  are  real  and  insurmountable ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  attempts  at  explanation  have  been  treated  with  scorn, — even 
when  such  attempts  have  been  well  approved  by  men  of  good  sense 
and  mental  culture,  and  who  might  be  supposed  mentally  and  morally, 
as  well  as  spiritually,  to  be  good  judges  of  such  points.  Now  nothing 
in  Scripture  must  be  regarded  as  a  difficulty  which  would  not  be  so 
esteemed  in  an  ordinary  writer;  and  farther,  nothing  is  a  contra- 
diction if  a  solution  can  be  suggested :  it  may  be  that  the  solution 

^  "  In  St.  Mark  i.  2.,  where  tho  reading  adopted  in  the  English  veraion  *AaitiB  written 
t«  the  Prophets '  (Jr  rciis  -npo^irrms^  is  certainly  incorrect, — and  where  we  should  read  *  in 
Isaiah  the  prophet'  (jy'Hiratf  t^  'po^^?)! — we  find  the  language  of  Mai.  iii.  1.  combined 
with  that  of  Isai.  x).  3.  It  is  obvious  that  the  words  of  Malachi,  *  he  shall  prepare  the  [a] 
way  before  me,'  are  based  upon  the  expression  of  Isaiah, '  Prepare  je  the  [a]  way  of  the 
Lord ; '  and  tliat  this  is  not  a  mere  undesigned  coincidence  on  the  part  of  the  later  prophet 
is  proved  by  Malachi  (iii.  2.,  iv.  5.)  having  similarly  incorporated  in  his  own  statements 
the  language  of  another  and  earlier  servant  of  God,  viz.  Joel  ii.  11.  and  31.  The  design 
of  Malachi  here  was  to  show  the  Jews  who  had  retnmed  from  the  exile,  and  whose  tem- 
poral condition  seemed  to  present  a  contradiction  to  the  promised  glories  of  Messiah*s 
reign,  that  Isaiah  himself  had  already  foretold  that  the  evangelical  promises  were  not  as 
yet  at  hand,  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  way  must  precede  Messiah's  glory.  The 
passage  quoted  by  St.  Mark  from  Malachi,  therefore,  is  not  an  independent  prediction. 
Malachi  is  inerely  the  OMCtor  eeewtdanus,  and  the  Evangelist  points  oat  that  this  is  the 
case  by  ascribing  both  commentary  and  text  to  Isoiaii,  whom  he  thus  represents  as  the 
auetor  primarius^ — the  commentary  being  placed  first,  as  it  serves  to  elucidate  the  text. 
St.  Mark's  exordium,  *  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel,'  also  shows  that  he  had  in  view  the 
closing  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  in  St  Matt  iii.  1—4.  these  words  of  Isaiah  are 
in  like  manner  quoted  with  reference  to  Malachi  is  clear  from  the  use  of  /it roMf rrt, . 
ver.  2.,  compared  with  BlaL  iv.  5,  6.,  where  *  Elijah  the  prophet'  is  described  as  the 
preacher  of  fierairoia."  The  Inspiraikm  of  Hofy  Scriptwre,  ite  Natmre  ami  Proof:  Eight 
Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  William  Lee,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  p.  SSS,  foot-note;  where  the  accompanying  context  contains 
much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  on  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Kcw;  thw  purportf/omif  &c 
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propoflied  does  not  happen  to  be  the  true  one ;  but  still  if  any  ean  be 
stated  whieh  would  meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  proves  that  at  all 
events  they  ean  be  met,  and  that  therefore  the  notion  of  insurmount- 
ability is  futile,  and  that  it  recoils  against  the  mental  perceptions  of 
those  who  can  maintain  it. 

The  connection  of  New  Testament  difficulties  with  criticism  is 
this, — that  in  not  a  few  places  revisers  of  the  text  have  endeavoured 
to  remove  them ;  but  that  so  far  from  such  steps  being  in  accordance 
with  sound  criticism,  they  are  utterly  subversive  of  true  principles ; 
for  if  evidence  were  numerically  alike,  the  adaptation  of  a  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  its  form  in  the  LXX.,  or  the  removal  of  a 
difficulty  from  the  sacred  text,  would  be  more  likely  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  copyist  than  vice  versa*  Of  course  such  mistakes  as  would  be 
mere  errata  in  a  modern  printed  book  must  be  judged  on  their  own 
ground;  but  such  points  belong  to  a  different  category  from  the 
difficulties  and  (so-called)  contradictions  of  the  New  Testament  If 
however  a  difficulty  be  raised  from  the  modern  reading  of  a  passage, 
fully  contradicted  by  the  ancient  authorities^  criticism  may  boldly 
remoTC  it ;  for  here  would  be  a  point  in  which  we  could  have  recourse 
to  that  which  was  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  in  question. 
As  to  difficulties  in  the  New  Testament  in  general,  they  furnish  us 
with  the  strongest  kind  of  transmissive  evidence.  Those  best  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  received  these  several  books  as  possessed  of  plenary 
authority  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  toe  see ;  they  have  thus 
transmitted  them  to  us ;  and  in  this  manner  they  guarantee  to  us  that 

Eoints  of  supposed  discrepancy  are  only  such  seemingly,  and  did  we 
now  all  the  circumstances  as  they  did,  we  should  see  how  futile  many 
an  objection  really  is.  Criticism  has  therefore  to  vindicate  the  text 
of  Scripture  against  those  correctors  who  would  avoid  all  difficulties, 
either  from  imperfect  evidence  or  (as  has  too  often  been  the  case) 
fipom  conjecture. 

The  topics  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters 
are  those  which  I  considered  to  be  the  most  needful  to  the  Biblical 
student  relative  to  Textual  Criticism.  Such  subjects  will  of  course 
present  themselves  differently  to  different  minds ;  in  thinking,  there- 
fore, of  what  may  be  suited  to  others,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
such  information  as  I  should  have  found  useful  myself  in  the  course 
of  my  own  critical  studies,  and  which  I  had,  in  fact,  to  gather  from 
many  sources :  I  believe  that  in  so  doing  I  have  consulted  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  advantage  of  those  students  who  may  use  these 
pages.  The  arrangement  has  been  such  as  seems  to  me  the  most 
simple  and  natural,  and  the  details  are  intended  to  be  sufficiently  full, 
without  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  points  of  discussion. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  to  bear  in  mind  the  experience  of 
my  own  studies  in  the  department  of  criticism,  and  to  consider  how  I 
should  think  it  desirable  to  instruct  others  if  I  had  ever  occupied 
such  a  position  in  connection  with  students  of  Holy  Scripture.  I 
should  then  have  had  to  inquire, —  1.  What  is  the  outline  of  Textual 
Criticism  which  it  is  requisite  that  a  Biblical  student  should  be  taught? 
2.  To  what  must  special  prominence  be  given  in  the  present  state  6£ 
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Biblical  criticism?  3.  And  how  must  these  things  be  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  tone  of  thought,  state  oF  learning,  &c.  tn  Hits 
country  f  And  just  as  if  I  had  been  set  in  the  place  of  giving 
personal  instruction  on  these  subjects,  have  I  endeavoured,  throughout 
the  preceding  chapters,  to  answer  these  questions.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
great  disadvantage  that  Biblical  studies  amongst  us  are  in  general  of 
too  solitary  a  character ;  no  doubt  that  free  and  habitual  impartation 
to  others  of  what  has  been  acquired,  and  the  exercise  of  thought  result- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  meeting  many  minds  in  habitual  intercourse, 
would  present  advantages  to  one  who  seeks  lucidly  and  fully  to  give 
even  written  instruction  to  Biblical  students ;  for  the  remark  is  as 
true  that  "  Conference  maketh  a  ready  man^"  as  it  is  that  "  Beading 
maketh  a  full  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.**  These  remarks  are 
not  intended  to  be  apologetic,  but  explanatory ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  subjects  discussed  in  their  present  form  will  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  far  more  solitary  students  than  others ;  and  thus  t/ieir  wants 
may  perhaps  be  here  met  more  fully  than  those  of^students  differently 
^tuated. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  state  all  facts  and  opinions 
accurately.  Authorities  have  not  been  taken  at  second-hand  with- 
out verification,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  this  is  expressly 
mentioned.  It  may  seem  to  some  readers  that  I  have  been  too 
sparing  in  the  citation  of  authorities  and  in  giving  references.  As  to 
the  lattery  I  have  tried  to  study  the  advantage  of  the  student,  by 
referring  to  such  sources  of  information  as  appear  desirable ;  and  as 
to  authorities,  I  have  cited  them  as  far  as  seemed  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary. But  I  have  rarely  done  this  with  regard  to  such  points  as 
admit  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  every  one,  or  as  to  information 
which  may  seem  to  be  common  critical  [)08session.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
latter,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  quote  authorities  with  exact- 
ness or  profit ;  for  it  would  be  impracticable  to  recal  where  or  how,  in 
the  course  of  studies  carried  on  for  many  years,  such  information 
first  met  my  eye ;  and  even  if  this  were  borne  in  mind,  it  would 
generally  happen  that  it  was  mainly  gathered  from  some  much 
earlier  source,  and  to  this,  if  anywhere,  the  reference  should  be 
made.  And  as  to  points  which  I  have  examined  and  investigated,  it 
would  surely  savour  of  affectation  if  I  had  cited  others  as  my  autho- 
rities (some  of  whom  in  past  times  received  their  information  from 
me),  and  it  would  have  been  but  little  satisfactory  to  the  student ; 
it  would  have  been  as  though  I  were  to  describe  the  scene  beheld 
from  the  tower  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  on  the  authority  of  some  one 
else,  just  as  if  I  had  never  been  there, — ^even  if  I  did  not  repeat 
some  of  the  current  mis-statements — such  as  whether  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  be  visible  or  not  from  thence. 

I  trust  that  I  have  sufficiently  acknowledged  my  obligations  to 
others.  Through  information  thus  afforded  me,  and  collations  put 
into  my  hands,  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  more  exact  account  of 
some  of  the  versions  than  has  ever  af)peared  in  print :  students  will 
find  in  each  case  to  whom  they  are  indebted.  As  to  others  of  the 
versions.  I  have  so  studied  them  myself  tliat  I  have  been  able  to 
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confirm  or  to  correct  the  statements  of  others.  With  regard  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  as  printed,  I  have  long  possessed  and  habitually 
used  the  principal  editions,  so  that  all  that  relates  to  them  has  been 
drawn  from  no  second-hand  sources.  As  to  MSS.,  I  must  as  fully 
as  possible  acknowledge  the  great  services  of  Professor  Tiscbendorf; 
this  has  been  done  in  connection  with  each  MS*  as  named  and 
described*^  My  own  collations  and  examinations  of  MSS.  will  be 
found  at  least  to  lud  the  student  as  to  what  is  stated  with  regard  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject* 

All  information  communicated  by  scholars  as  deriyed  from  their 
own  personal  investigations,  and  aU  drawn  from  special  sources,  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  to  be  distinctiy  acknowledged*  If  I  have  seemed 
to  claim  anything  as  my  own  which  is  really  due  to  others,  it  has 
been  from  oversight,  and  not  of  set  purpose.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
mention  tiiat  the  contents  of  my  study  and  the  results  of  my  own 
investigations  have  been  for  years  freely  conununicated  to  scholars, 
who  have  used  them  as  they  saw  fit* 

He  who  rightiy  studies  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  will  find  that  he  has  acquired 
information  not  on  one  subject  merely,  but  also  on  almost  all  of  those 
that  relate  to  the  transmission  of  Scripture  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles;  lie  will  have  obtained  that  kind  of  instruction  which  will 
impart  both  a  breadth  and  a  definiteness  to  all  his  Biblical  studies ; 
he  will  be  led  into  a  kind  of  unconscious  connection  with  the  writers 
of  Scripture  and  their  works. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  such  a  scholar  will  be  but  littie  dis- 
posed to  give  undue  prominence  to  mere  critical  details  and  the 
statement  of  processes:  when  needful  he  will  be  ready  with  these 
things;  but  he  will  not  seek  to  parade  them  as  those  do  who  are 
comparatively  unskilled  in  criticism*  The  consummate  mathema- 
tician does  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  about  those  elementary 
processes  of  thought  with  which  his  mind  is  habitually  familiar ;  he 
uses  them  in  connection  with  that  to  which  they  lead,  he  bases 
results  on  them,  and  he  estimates  them  as  links  in  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing, and  not  as  if  they  possessed  some  value  for  their  own  sakes. 
And  so  too  as  to  criticism ;  he  who  best  apprehends  its  office  will 
keep  detailed  statements  and  processes  of  reasoning  in  their  own 
proper  place,  while  he  uses  the  results  with  all  confidence.  In  order, 
however,  to  do  this,  the  subject  must  be  thoroughly  apprehended ; 
and  the  small  measure  of  attention  which  it  has  really  received  on 
the  part  of  those  who  aim  to  be  Biblital  scholars  amongst  us,  neces- 
sitates at  present  statements  in  detail  when  any  such  questions  are 
considered,  which  would  otherwise  be  needless.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  a  foreign  tongue  may  read  a  work  in  it,  in  order  simply 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter;  while  those  to  whom 
the  language  is  but  partially  known,  must  attend  to  this  at  the  same 
time,  if  they  want  to  learn  what  the  work  contains.     This  is  too 

'  Professor  Tischcndorf  usaed  about  the  beginning  of  1856  the  first  part  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which  the  anthorities  are  given  more  fnliy  than  before. 
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illuBtratiTe  of  the  condition  of  Biblical  scholars  amongst  us  with  re- 
gard to  Textual  Criticbm ;  and  thus,  much  of  the  Biblical  learning 
amongst  us  is  lamentably  meagre. 


In  reading  the  complaints  made  by  some  early  writers,  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  had  even  then  received 
material  injury ;  and  this  seems  to  contradict  the  general  results  of 
criticism,  which  prove  the  substantial  integrity  of  what  has  been 
transmitted*  It  is  as  though  some  magnificent  edifice  which  delighted 
many  eyes  were  to  receive  injury  from  careless  hands,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  ornamental  character  were  lost.  Those  who  had  seen  it 
in  all  its  glory,  or  who  saw  the  dbtinct  traces  of  the  ill-treatment 
which  had  defaced  much  of  its  carved  foliage,  might  so  express  their 
lamentations  as  if  the  work  of  spoliation  had  materially  changed  its 
structure ;  and  yet  after  the  Ib^9%  of  many  centuries,  the  beholder 
might  the  rather  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  inoorrupt  preservation, 
and  might  judge  that  the  estimate  formed  of  early  ixyury  had  been 
in  every  respect  overstated.  He  might  see  that  it  was  essentially  the 
same, — the  architectural  design  unmarred,  and  the  skill  of  the  artist's 
hand  still  ftdly  visible ;  and  he  would  thus  learn  that  the  early  in- 
juries could  have  been  but  little,  and  could  only  have  affected  details 
which  seem  comparatively  unimportant;  even  though  t^o  those  who 
then  lived  they  seemed  to  be  a  general  dissight  to  the  edifice.  It  is 
in  after  ages,  when  the  whole  has  been  mellowed  by  time,  that  an 
estimate  can  be  best  formed  of  the  relation  of  the  much  that  is  unin- 
jured  to  the  parts  which  are  dilapidated,  and  the  endeavour  can  be 
most  successfully  made  to  search  out  every  fallen  stone,  every  piece 
of  broken  tracery,  and  to  fit  them  into  the  places  which  unskilful 
hands  have  sought  (it  may  be)  to  repair  with  unsuited  and  extraneous 
materiala. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


FRELQflNABy  OBSEBVATIOK& 


It  will  be  for  the  reader^s  convenience  to  be  informed  that  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^  the  oiBce  of  the 
Editor  has  been  principally  confined  to  makii^  such  additions  and 
alterations  as  would  bring  down  the  analysis  of  the  New  Testament 
as  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  to  the  present  time.  Expressions 
of  opinion^  &c  (when  not  otherwise  noted)  are  tns.     In  some  cases 
the  accounts  of  past  controversies  require  to  be  differently  stated^ 
and  often  a  few  additional  words  suffice  to  do   this.      In  some 
places  the  Editor  has  condensed  the  statements  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  when  subjects  of  past  rather  than  present  inquiry  are 
under  consideration*     Corrections  have  been  freely  introduced  where 
required  from  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations,  and  where 
needful  the  Editor  has  made    additions  distinguished    from   Mr. 
Home's  text*     In  this  he  believes  that  the  reaoer^s  advantage  and 
convenience  have  been  consulted.     Mr.  Home's  references  to  autho- 
rities stand  in  general  unaltered ;  but  when  there  was  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  a  m<»re  original  source,  the  Editor  has  made  the 
change.     With  regard  to  modem  inquiries  and  sceptical  objections, 
it  has  often  not  been  needful  to  enter  into  much  detail.     If  we 
are  satisfied  an  mmnds   of  evidence  as  to  the  authorship   of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  surmises  and  assertions  to  the  contrary 
need  not  be  made  too  prominent     It  will  also  be  found  much 
more  frequentiy  than  the  pride  of  many  modems  lets  them  allow, 
that  recent  discoveries  (as   they   are   deemed)  in  the   region    of 
scepticism  are  nothing  wnatever  but  the  revival  of  some  very  old 
ana  long-refuted  objection:  a  new  dress,  a  new  terminology,  and  a 
few  German  names  (deemed  notiiing*  worth  in  their  own  country, 
and  who   do  not  themselves  believe  their  own  speculations),   are 
deemed   sufficient  to  give   currency   amongst  some,  botii   in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  to  sentiments  long  ago  refuted,  and 
which  present  nothing  new,  so  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  discussione  on  these  subjects. 
Others  depart  from  the  around  of  facts  and  evidence,  and  assume  a 
philosophic  standing,  and  argue  as  to  the  truth  (or  llie  contrary)  of 
revelation  from  their  own  subjective  feelings.     It  is  well  for  the 
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student  to  be  kept  ever  alive  to  the  absolute  claims  of  emdence,  and 
to  remember  that  while  opinions  may  change  and  re*change^  asccr^ 
taiued  facts  and  real  objective  truth  must  ever  be  the  same. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OP  THS  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TBSTAKENT. 

Various  modes  of  arranging  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
have  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  always  correspond  with  that  in  whidi 
they  occur  iu  the  printed  copies  and  modem  translations.  The  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  belong 
properly  to  the  history  of  the  Canon  as  such.  The  greater  part  of 
the  twenty-seven  writings  are  known  to  have  been  in  very  early  use. 
The  four  Gospels  formed  a  collection  at  an  early  period  of  the  second 
century,  and  so  did  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  To  these  collections 
the  other  books  were  gradually  added,  so  that  all  were  known  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century  to  different  Christian  writers,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  the  union  of  all  the  books  in  one 
code  became  habitual.^  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New  Testament 
to  consist  of  eight  volumes  or  parts,  viz.  the  four  Gospels ;  the  fifth 
book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  sixth  contains  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles ;  the  seventh,  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  eighth,  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  In  a  later  age,  Leontius  of 
Byzantium*  distributed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  six 
books  or  parts,  the  first  of  which  comprised  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark ;  the  second  those  of  Luke  and  John ;  the  third,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  the  fourth,  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  fifih, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  sixth  the  Apocalypse.  But  the 
more  modern,  and  certainly  more  convenient  arrangement,  is  that  of 
the  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Prophetical  Books. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  pflScipally  matters  of 
fact,  though  points  of  f^th  and  doctrine  are  also  intierwoven.  They 
consist  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  comprising  the  four  Gospels,  relates 
the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ  These,  when  formed  into  a  volume, 
have  sometimes  been  collectively  termed  'EiarfyiXiov,  the  Gospel,  and 
^ia^eXUov  Fpa^,  the  Scripture  of  the  Gospels.  The  second  part  of 
these  historical  books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles^ 
especially  those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Pauline,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  The  appel- 
lation of  Catholic  Epistles,  whatever  be  its  origin,  is  of  considerable 

'  See  Westcott'8  **  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first  four 
Centuries"  (Cambridge,  Macmillan,  1855);  and  for  an  outline  of  tibe  evidence,  Tregelles*8 
'*  Lecture  on  the  authorship  and  transmission  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament** 
(Bagster,  1852). 

.    '  De  Sectis,  art.  2.  eited  by  Heidegger,  Manuale  Biblicum,  p.  441.  and  BompKus,  Com. 
Crit,  ad  Libros  N.  T.  p.  97. 
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antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  the  pseudo- 
Athanasius.^  The  Kevelation  of  St  John  forms  tiie  Pkophetical 
class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  although  in  others  pro- 
phecies are  also  interspersed. 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the  appellation 
of  Historiod  Books  is  given  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  because  their 
subject-matter  is  principally  historical;  and  that  the  Gospels  are 
placed  firsts  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  contents,  which 
relate  the  history  of  the  life,  discourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.^  The  book  of  tne  Acts  of  the  Aposties 
is  placed  second  in  order,  because  it  continues  and  confirms  the 
history  delivered  in  the  Gospels,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  churches 
which  were  planted  by  the  Apostles.  The  Episties  hold  the  third 
place, because  they  contain  instructions  to  the  newly-planted  churches, 
and  more  fully  explain,  confirm,  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  In  iht  fourth  place  comes  the  Apocalypse,  which,  Dr.  Mill 
remarks ',  is  ^tiy  placed  last,  because  it  predicts  things  that  are 
hereafter  to  be  fulfilled,  and  is  therefore  of  a  dififerent  kind  from  the 
rest;  and  also  because  it  has,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable 
clause  (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from  it,  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture :  to  which  observation 
we  may  add,  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the 
last  written  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (especially  St. 
Paul's  Episties)  are  to  be  placed  under  these  respective  classes,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  in  consequence  of  ih^  diversity 
of  the  dates  when  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 
As  these  dates  are  particularly  considered  in  the  account  of  each 
book,  given  in  the  following  pages,  it  may  suffice  at  present  to  remark 
that  l£e  order  now  generally  received  is  very  ancient,  being  that 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  as  it 
had  probably  been  the  order  adopted  long  previously.  Dr.  Lardner 
(in  whose  judgment  Bishop  Tonoline  *  has  acquiesced)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  received  order  is  the  best :  and  although  it  is  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  know  the  order  in  which  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were 
written,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  deviate  from  that 
arrangement  which  has  been  so  long  established  in  most  editions  of 
the  original  Greek,  as  well  as  in  modem  versions,  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  which  would  attend  such  an  alteration,  and  also 
because  the  order  of  time  has  not  yet  been  settled  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute*® 

>  Eusebius,  Hist  EccL  lib.  iL  c.  23.  Hieronymi,  Cat  Script  Eccles.  (0pp.  torn.  i.  pp. 
169, 170.  Fmncof.  1684^)    Psendo- Athanasii  Sjnops.  Sacr.  Script  in  Athanasii  0pp.  p.  59. 

*  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  among  the  German  critics,  and  some  few 
critics  in  this  country,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  four  Gospels.  Hypothesis  has  suc- 
ceeded to  hypothesis;  and  the  hut  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  first  For  an  account  of  the 
principal  tiMories  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  refen^d  to  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

*  Millii  Brolegom.  ad  Nov.  Test  §  239. 

^  Rumpsu.  Comm.  Crit  ad  Not.  Test  pp.  98 — 120.  Moldenhawer  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl. 
pp.  204-^206.    Heidegger,  Manuale  Biblicum,  pp.  441 — 447. 

*  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i  p.  276. 

*  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  8yo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  641—649.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  454—458. 
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The  following  table  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  studcDt,  as  ex- 
hibildng  at  one  ^ew  the  variouB  clasaes  of  the  books  of  tie  Ne^ 
Teatament  above  enumerated.' 


From  Robena's  ClaTii  Biblionim,  p.  G9a. 
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CHAP.  II. 

ON  THE  NAHIfi  AND  NUXBEB  OF  THE  GANONICiX  GOSPELS. 

I.  The  word  ETAFrEAION^  which  we  translate  Gospel,  amonff 
Greek  profane  writers '  signifies  any  good  tidings  (from  sv^  goody  and 
ayysKlay  message  or  tidinffs)^  and  corresponds  exactly  with  our  English 
word  Gospel^  which  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  words  Jfib,  God  or 
aood,  and  fP^l,  toord  or  tiding y  and  denotes  God's  word  or  aood  tidings^ 
In  the  New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
actual  cominff  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  salvation  consequently 
preached  in  his  name ;  so  that  it  is  even  opposed  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  Christ.  (Bom.  i.  1,  2.)  Thus,  in  Matt  xi.  5.  our  Lord 
says,  ^^  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them ; "  that  is,  the 
advent  and  doctrines  of  the  Mesoiah  or  Christ  are  preached  to  the 
poor.  Hence  ecclesiastical  writers  gave  the  appellation  of  Gospels 
to  the  lives  of  Christ, — that  is,  to  those  sacred  histories  in  which 
are  recorded  the  **  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,"  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  all  its  joyfril  circumstances ;  and 
hence  the  authors  of  those  histories  have  acquired  the  title  of 
Evangelists.'  Besides  this  general  title,  the  sacred  writers  use  the 
term  Gospel,  when  considered  as  a  message,  with  a  variety  of  epithets, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

Thus,  it  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Peace  (Eph.  vi.  15.),  because  it 
proclaims  peace  with  God  to  fallen  man,  through  Jesus  Christ;  — 
The  Gospel  of  God  concerning  his  Son  (Bom.  i.  1. 3.),  because  it  relates 
everything  concerning  the  conception,  birth,  preaching,  miracles, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  results ; — 
The  Gospel  of  his  Son  (Bom.  i.  9.) ;  —  7%«  Gospel  of  Salvation  (Eph. 
1.  13.),  because  it  brings  salvation  to  the  lost,  who  receive  it; —  J%e 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Matt  iv.  23.,  iz.  35.,  xxiv.  14.,  Mark 
i.  14.),  because  it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah, 
the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  Kingdom  into  which  it  introduces,  its 
laws,  and  the  duties  of  its  subjects; —  2^  Word  or  Doctrine  (Xoyosf) 
of  the  Gospel  (^Acts  xv.  7.); — The  Word  of  BeconciUation  (2  Cor. 
v.  19.),  because  it  makes  known  the  manner  and  terms  by  which 
God  is  reconciled  to  sinners ;  —  The  Gospel  of  Glory  (or  the  glorious 
Gospel)  of  the  blessed  God  (I  Tim.  i.  11.),  as  being  that  dispensation 
which  exhibits  the  glory  ot  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  salvation 
of  mankind; — and  TAe  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24.), 
because  it  is  a  declaration  of  God's  free  favour  towaros  sinners  who 
could  only  be  met  by  grace.  The  blessings  and  privileges  promised 
in  the   iNew  Testament  (1  Cor.  ix.23.);    the  public  profession  of 

'  On  the  THrioos  meanings  of  the  word  Edcr)7^ior,  Schiensner's  and  Parkhiirst's  Greek 
Lexicon,  or  Leiuden's  Fhilologus  Gnecus  (pp.  133 — 135A  may  be  adTantageonsly  con- 
sulted.    [e^cryylAior,  iht  reward  of  good  tidinga  pytn  to  the  messenger,  Od.  14.  152.  166. 
%...![.  good  Udim,  good  newt,  Luc.  Asin.  26.  Flut  ftc."    Liddell  and  Scott.] 

*  KoscnmitUcr;  Scholia  in  N.  T.  toni.  i.  pp.  2,  3.     Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1,  2. 
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Christian  doctrine  (Mark  viiL  35.,  x.  29.,  2  Tim.  i.  8.,  Philenu 
ver.  13.) ;  and  in  Gal.  i.  6.  8,  9.  any  new  doctrines,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  respectively  called  Gospel  ^,  from  what  they  profess  to  be, 
not  from  what  they  are. 

II.  The  general  design  of  the  Evangelists  in  writing  the  Gospels 
was,  doubtless,  to  confirm  the  Christians  of  that  (and  every  succeed- 
ing) age  in  their  belief  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God,  through  whom  alone  they  can  obtain  eternal  life  (John 
XX.  31.),  and  also  to  defend  this  momentous  truth  agsdnst  the  calunmies 
of  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  supported  the  Jewish  superstition,  would  calumniate,  and 
endeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declarations  of  the  Apostles 
concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  it 
strengthened  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  first  Christians,  and  it  was 
needful  for  their  successors,  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  committed  to  writing  in  an  authorita- 
tive narration  which  should  set  forth  his  dignity  and  divine  majesty. 
This  task  was  executed  by  two  Apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  and 
ftvo  companions  of  the  Apostles,  Mark  and  Luke.  Of  these  Evange- 
lists, Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  chiefly  related  the  actions  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on  account  of  the  false  reports 
circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  being  unable  to  deny  the 
memorable  and  notorious  transactions  performed  there  by  Jesus 
Christ,  seem  to  have  directed  all  their  efforts  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  of  what  he  is  said  to  have  taught  and  done  in  Galilee. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  the  Gtdileans  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  well  as  everything  which  came  from  that 
country.  (John  vii.  52.)  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
these  three  Evangelists  have  related  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Galilee  more  at  length ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  his  passion 
and  resurrection,  they  have  only  touched  briefly  on  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  life.*  On  the  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely 
on  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  our  Saviour  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
Judsea,  and  adds  a  variety  of  particidars  omitted  by  the  others. 

III.  The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  four  in 
number ;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that  four,  and  four 
only,  were  ever  received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  genuine  and 
inspired  writings  of  the  Evangelists.'  Many  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
have  attempted  to  assign  the  reason  why  we  have  precisely  this 
number  of  Gospels,  and  have  fancied  that  they  discovered  a  mysterious 
analogy  between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  four  winds,  the  four  regions 
or  comers  of  the  earth,  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  the  four  comers 
and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  I  But  the  most  celebrated 
analogy  is  that  of  the  four  animals  described  by  Ezekiel  (L  5 — 10.), 

'  Dr.  Clarke*8  Preface  to  the  Qospel  of  Matthew,  p.  ii.  4. 

'  [One  reason  why  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  relate  so  mnch  to  Galilee,  is  because 
that  region  was  the  principal  scene  of  our  Lord*8  ministry.] 

'  Irenscos  adv.  Hteres.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  expressly  states  that  in  the  second  ceDivLTj  the  /our 
Gospels  were  received  by  the  church.  Siee  additional  testimonies  to  the  number  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  voce  GvspeU, 
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which  we  first  find  in  Irenaeus^  and  after  hira  in  Jerome*,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  most  probable  dates  in  the  opinions  of 
some,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  places,  where  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 

GOIPrU.  rLACM.  A.  D. 

Matthew  (Hebrew)  1  _         j  ^^  f         -        .        -  S7  or  38. 
(Greek")  J                      -uui«»          "j^        .        .        .  gi. 

Mark  ....         Borne  -        -  between  60  and  63. 

—  Sa??th,Apo.tle.)}        «-«» «3-"- 

John  ....         Ephesns  -        •        •        -  97  or  98. 

IV.  ^^  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  that  a  history  of  such  import- 
ance as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  the  pens  of  separate 
and  independent  writers,  who,  from  the  contradictions,  whether  real 
or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in  these  accounts,  have  incontestably 
proved  that  they  did  not  unite  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  finbulous 
narrative  on  mankind.  That  St  Matthew  had  never  seen  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  nor  St.  Luke  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  which  was 
written  later,  must  likewise  have  been  unknown  to  St.  Luke ;  and 
that  St  Mark  had  ever  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  is  at  least  im- 
probable, because  their  Gospels  so  frequently  difier."*  It  was  an 
opinion  received  by  many,  that  St.  Mark  made  use  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  the  composition  of  his  own:  but  this  is  an  hypothesis 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  page.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  beii^  written  after  the  other  three,  supplies  what  they  had 
omitted.  Thus  have  we  four  distinct  and  independent  writers  of 
one  and  the  same  history ;  and,  though  trifling  variations  may  seem 
to  exist  in  their  narratives,  yet  these  admit  of  easy  solutions^ ;  and 
in  all  matters  of  consequence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical,  there 
is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  writings  whatever. 

**  Though  wa»have  only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  evidence  of  the  history  does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  four 
men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a  great  part  of  the  world 
before  any  of  them  had  written,  on  the  testimony  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  which 

*  IremBafl  adv.  Hieres.  lib.  iii.  ell.  The  first  liymg  creatnre,  says  this  Father,  which  is 
like  a  lion,  signifies  Christ's  efficacy,  principalitj,  and  reffality,  vis.  John; — the  second, 
like  a  calf,  denotes  his  sacerdotal  older,  viz.  Luke;  —the  uiird,  having  as  it  were  a  man's 
face,  describes  his  coming  in  the  flesh  as  man,  viz.  Matthew; — and  the  fourth,  like  a  flying 
eagle,  manifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  flying  into  the  chnrcht  viz.  Mark.  [In  this  com« 
parison  Mark  and  John  were  afterwards  interchanged.] 

'  Jerome,  Procam.  in  Matth.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  reading  more  of  these 
fandfnl  analogies,  will  find  them  collected  by  Suicer,  in  his  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticns, 
torn,  u  ppi  1222,  1223. 

*  rrhls  is  stated  on  the  theory  of  a  twofold  original  of  St  Matthew.  The  plaeet  at 
which  the  books  are  said  to  have  been  written  are  very  uncertain.] 

*  Michaelis,  voL  iil  p.  4. 

*  [It  is  now  (1 856)  particularly  important  to  remember  that  the  contradictions  which  are 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  are  only  apparent,  since  not  a  few  seek  to  impugn  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  Ghod,  on  the  ground  of  such  euppned  discrepancies,  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  deemed  inapplicable  to  any  other  writings.] 
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they  have  recorded;  so  that  the  writing  of  these  particular  books  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  but  rather  the  effect^  of  the  belief 
of  Chrbtianity ;  nor  could  those  books  have  been  written  and  re- 
ceived as  thej  were,  viz.  as  authentic  histories,  of  the  subject  of 
which  all  persons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the  facts  they  have 
recorded  had  not  been  well  known  to  be  true."^ 


CHAP.  III. 

OH  THB  O06PBL  BT  ST.  MATTHEW. 


I.  In  some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  and  the  earlier  printed 
editions,  as  well  as  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  Title  of 
this  book  is,  ^varffiXiov  Kara  MarSaZov,  "  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew."  In  many  other  MSS.,  however,  but  of  later  date,  it  is 
To  Kara  Mar^aZov  arfiov  Eva^eTuov,  which  should  be  rendered  "  The 
Holy  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,"  rather  than  "  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Saint  Mat^ew."  In  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  only  KATA 
M  ABB  AXON.  But  in  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  several  editions,  it  is  To  Kara  Mar^dtov  Wforf/iXioVy  which  in 
the  ancient  Latin  versions  is  rendered  Evangelium  secundum  Mat- 
th(Bum, — the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew :  Kara  Mardcuoi/  being 
equivalent  to  rov  MarScUov,  as  the  preposition  Kara  is  used  by  Greek 
writers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  h  of  the  Hebrews  in  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  psalms, — to  indicate  the  author.  The  **  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,"  therefore,  means  the  history  of  or  by  Matthew, 
concerning  the  life,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ^ ;  or  the 
Gospel  History  as  attested  by  Matthew.  The  title  varies  in  the 
ancient  versions,  later  amplifications  being  introduced. 

II.  Matthew,  surnamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alphasus ;  opinions, 
however,  differ  whether  that  Alphaeus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father 
of  James  mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.*  He  was  apparently  a  native  of 
Galilee,  but  of  what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported  at  Ca- 
pernaum, a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  received 
the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by  water.  While  em- 
ployed ^^  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus  called  him  to  be  a  witness 
of  his  words  and  works,  and  afterwards  chose  him  as  one  of  the 
twelve  to  whom  he  gave  the  office  of  an  apostle.  From  that  time 
he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attendant  on  his  person, 
a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  a  hearer  of  his  dis- 

*  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  oa  the  Bible,  toL  iil  p.  7. 
^  '  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  second  apocryphal  Book  of  Maccabees 
(ii.  18.),  where  we  read  koI  iif  rdis  irwofiymuvrUritMS  rots  KATA  TON  NEEMIAN,  in  our  ver- 
sion rendered  "  the  commentaries  of  Nebmias." 

'  **  He  was  the  son  of  Alph»as  (Mark  ii.  14.),  and  therefore  probaUy  the  brot}*cr  of 
James  the  Less."    Alford's  Proleg.  u.  1. 
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dourses,  a  beholder  of  his  nuracles,  and  a  witness  of  his  resurrection. 
After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  other  apostles^  and  with  them,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  long  he  remained  in 
Judflda  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic  account.  Socrates^  an 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fiflh  century,  relates,  that  when  the 
apostles  went  abroad  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia 
for  his  lot;  Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  One 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at  Naddabar  or 
Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
account  of  Heradieon,  a  learned  Yalentinian  of  the  second  century ; 
who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  S  reckons  Matthew  among 
the  apostles  that  did  not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is 
not  contradicted,  but  is  even  confirmed,  by  Clement,  who  (as  well  as 
Origen  and  Tertullian)  also  speaks  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James  the 
Greater  as  the  only  martyrs  amongst  the  apostles, — it  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  than*  the  relation  of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until 
three  hundred  years  after  Heracleon.^ 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written  first  of  all  the 
Evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  luuformly  placed  first  in  all  the  codes  or 
volumes  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the  priority  is  constantly  given  to  it  in 
all  the  quotations  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early 
heretics.  Its  precedence,  therefore,  need  not  be  questioned,  though 
the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been 
greatly  agitated.  MiU,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Irenaeus^, 
assign  it  to  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  61  or  62 ;  Hales  to  63  ; 
Lardner  and  Hewlett,  to  64;  Baronius,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Jer. 
Jones,  and  others,  aft;er  Eusebius^,  to  41 ;  Benson,  to  43 ;  Cave,  to 
48 ;  Owen  and  Tomline,  to  38 ;  and  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In 
this  .conflict  of  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts  left 
us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning  the  times 

'  Stromata,  lib.  4.  p.  502.  K  See  the  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  yoL  vi. 
p.  48.;  4to.  vol.  iiL  p.  159. 

'  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ti.  pp.  45— -47.  Svo.;  or  toL  iii  p.  157 — 159.  4to.  Flritil  In- 
troductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenri,  pp.  154 — 157.  Michaelis's  Introduction,  toL  iii 
pp.  96—99. 

*  Of  all  the  primitiTo  fathers,  Irenseas  (who  flonrished  in  the  second  centaiy)  is  the  only 
one  who  has  said  anything  concerning  the  exact  time  when  Sl  Matthew's  Gospel  was 
written;  and  the  passage  (Adr.  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  I.)  in  which  he  has  mentioned  it  is  so 
obscure,  that  no  podti've  conclusion  can  be  drawn  firom  iL  Dr.  Lardner  (Sro.  vol.  vi. 
p.  49.;  4ta  vol  iii  p.  160.)  and  Dr.  Townson  (Diacourse  iv.  on  the  Gospels,  sect.  iv.  §  6.) 
understand  it  in  very  different  senses.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  die 
original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  works.  Matthew  put 
forth  (or  publidiod)  a  gospel  among  Ae  Hehrewa  whiU  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the 

Gcepel  €U  Rome  and  hying  the  fomulations  of  a  chnrch  there.  Now,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  Peter  was  at  Some  until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment, 
A.  D.  63.,  yet  we  may  suppoee  that  the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61.,  conse- 
quently the  date  intended  by  Iremeus  Hf  he  has  been  rightly  understood)  must  be  the 
year  61.  [The  passage  in  benieus  wiUi  the  context  seems  only  to  be  intended  to  state 
that  Matthew  preached  first  and  wrote  afterwards] 

*  £usebius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely  says  that  Matthew, 
aftor  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Gospel  for  their  information,  previously  to  his 
going  to  evangelise  other  nations  (EocL  Hist.  lib.  iii  c.  24.);  but  he  does  not  specify  tho 
time,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  his  Chronicom^  however,  Eusebius 
places  the  writing  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  third  year  of  the  reigu  of  the  emperor 
Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  or  ▲.  d^  41. 
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when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  published,  are  so  vague,  confused, 
and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no  solid  or  certain  determination. 
The  earliest  of  the  writers  who  speak  on  the  subject  seem  not  to  have 
thought  about  assigning  a  date.  Since  then  external  evidence  affords 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  affords,  and  we 
apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  an  early 
date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  Christians 
should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years  without  a  genuine 
and  authentic  written  history  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  ^^  It  is 
certain,"  Bishop  Tomline  remarks,  <'  that  the  apostles,  immediately 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and  miracles 
would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
who  believed  in  his  divine  mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others, 
and  more  particularly  to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  their 
ancient  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah :  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in  writing  an 
account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed,  and  of  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner  such  an  account  was  pub- 
lished, the  easier  it  would  be  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy ; 
and,  consequently,  when  these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
the  greater  would  be  its  weight  and  authority."  ^  On  these  accounts 
the  learned  prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an  additional  evi- 
dence K)r  the  early  date  of  this  U-ospel,  in  the  state  of  persecution  in 
which  the  church  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  written :  for  it  con- 
tains many  obvious  references  to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  appo- 
site addresses  both  to  the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

^  Elem.  of  Christ  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  301.  The  following  obserrations  of  the  critic 
Le  Clerc,  will  materiallj  confinn  the  preceding  remarks.  "  Those,"  says  he,  **  who  think 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  so  late  as  Ireniens  states,  and  who  suppose  that,  for  tho 
space  of  about  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  there  were  many  spurious  Gospels 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  not  one  that  was  genuine  and  authentic,  do  unwarily 
cast  a  Tery  great  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles.  For,  what  could  have 
been  more  imprudent  in  theni,  than  tamely  to  haye  suffered  the  idle  stories  concerning 
Christ  to  be  read  by  the  Christians,  and  not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history, 
written  by  some  credible  persons,  which  might  reach  the  knowledge  of  all  men  ?  For  my 
part,  I  can  never  be  persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  men  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides,  Matthew  has  delivered  to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but 
also  the  discourses  of  Christ}  and  this  he  must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the  greater 
certainty,  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  through  length  of  time,  he 
began  to  lose  the  impressions  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  the 
apostles,  to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  they  had  received  of  Christ, 
according  to  his  promise  (John  xiv.  2S.) :  but  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  inspired  them, 
but  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  natural  powers,  as  the  variety  of  expressions 
in  th9  Gospel  shows."    Clerici  Hist.  Eccles.  snculi  i.  a.  d  lzii.  §  9. 
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1.  Thus,  the  Evangelist  informs  the  ir^ured  and  persecuted  Christians,  that  their 
afflictions  were  no  more  than  they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to 
bear,  when  thej  embraced  the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34 — 36.,  xvi.  24  ) ;  that-,  howeyer 
unreasonable  their  sufferings  might  be,  considered  as  the  effects  of  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  thej  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to  themselves,  considered  as 
trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (y.  11.,  xxiv.  9 — 13.);  that,  though  they  were 
grievous  to  be  borne  at  present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joy 
(v.  4.  10—12.)  ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so  far  from 
bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infallibly  expose  them  to  greater 
calamities,  and  cut  them  off*  from  the  hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.)  ;  that 
they  were  not,  however,  forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation ;  but 
even  enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  the^  could  do  it  with  innocence 
(x.  16,  17.  23.)  ;  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Chnstian  precent^  was  an  excellent 
method  to  appease  the  wrath  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  they 
were  obligeu  in  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  mind  and  attend  to 
(v.  39-,  vu.  12.  24—27.,  v.  13—20.) ;  that  if  it  should  be  their  fate  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely  better  to  continue  faithful  to  their 
important  trust,  than  by  any  base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
(xvi.  25—27.,  X.  28.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  enraged  Jews,  and  win 
them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  pre- 
judices, and  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  charity,  (ix.  13.) 
To  this  end,  he  lays  before  them  the  dignity  and  amiableness  of  a  compassionate, 
benevolent  disposition  (v.  43.  48.,  xviii.  23 — 35.) ' ;  the  natural  ^ood  consequences 
that  are  annexed  to  it  here ;  and  the  distinguished  r^ard  which  the  Almighty 
himself  will  pay  to  it  hereafter,  (v.  5.  7.  9.,  x.  40—42.,  xviii.  23 — 35.,  v.  2! — 26., 
XXV.  31—46.)  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repeated  punishments  which  God  had 
inflicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  of  his  prophets, 
and  assures  them  that  a  still  more  accumulated  vengeance  was  reserved  for  them- 
selves, if  they  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xxiii.  27 — 39.,  x.  14, 15.) ; 
for  God,  though  patient  and  long-suffering,  was  sure  at  last  to  vindicate  his  elect, 
and  to  punish  their  oppressors,  unless  they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with 
the  dreadful  rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2.  &c.) 

These  and  similar  arguments  which  St.  Matthew  has  inserted  in 
the  body  of  his  Gospel  (by  way  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted  Christians^ 
and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious  oppressors  and  persecutors), 
evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  distress  and  persecution  under  which  the 
church  of  Christ  laboured  at  the  time  when  the  Evangelist  advanced 
and  urged  them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  against 
the  church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  was 
afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with  implacable  rage  and 
fury.  During  this  calamity,  which  lasted  in  the  whole  about  six  years, 
VIZ.  till  the  third  year  of  Caligula  a.  d.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were 
too  much  alarmed  concerning  their  own  affairs  to  give  any  further 
disturbance  to  the  Christians),  the  members  of  the  Christian  church 
stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and  assistance  that  could 
be  administered  to  them.  But  what  comfort  could  they  possibly 
receive,  in  their  distressed  situation,  comparable  to  that  which  re- 
sulted from  the  example  of  their  suffering  Master,  and  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  faithful  followers  ?  This  example,  and  those  pro- 
J^wes,  St.  Matthew  seasonably  laid  before  them,  towards  the  close  of 
r  ^7^  of  trial,  for  their  imitation  and  encouragement,  and  de- 
livered it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep  them  steadfast 

The  same  temper  is  also  particularly  illustrated  in  all  onr  Saviour's  miracles. 
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in  this  violent  tempest    From  this  consideration  Dr.  Owen  was  led 
to  fix  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the  year  38.^ 

Thirdly,  St.  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to  Jerusalem, 
by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  the  prophets  fund  ancient  his- 
torians ^  and  also  speaks  with  a  higher  yeneration  for  the  temple  ihan 
the  other  Evangelists' :  as  if  the  work  were  intended  for  Jews  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it»  as  a  recent  scoffing 
antagonist  of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  The 
Evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning  John  the  Baptist's 
reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concerning  the  insults  oiFered  by 
Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of  his  crucifixion,  are  additional 
evidences  for  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel :  for,  as  Herod  was  still 
reigning  in  Galilee,  the  Evangelist  displayed  no  more  of  that  sove- 
reign's  bad  character  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should 
excite  Herod's  jealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or  their  disaffection 
to  him.  If  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
before  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and  bamshed 
to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Matthew^s  fre- 
quent mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate,  as  governor  of 
Judaaa,  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel. 
For  Josephus^  informs  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitel- 
lius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  go  to  Kome,  to  answer  a  complaint  of  the 
Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  before  he 
arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as  Tiberius  died  in  the  spring 
of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  St  Matthew's  Grospel  was  written 
by  that  time^,  if  he  regarded  Pilate  as  governor  when  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Lardner®,  however,  and  Bishop  Percy  ^  think  that  they  dis- 
cover marks  of  a  lower  date  in  St.  Matthew's  writings.  They  argue 
from  the  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral  above  me  ceremonial  law ;  and 
from  the  great  clearness  with  which  the  comprehensive  design  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  world, 
together  with  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  is  unfolded  in  this  Gospel. 
Of  these  topics,  they  suppose  the  Evangelist  not  to  have  treated  until 
a  course  of  years  had  developed  their  meaning,  removed  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  and  given  him  a  clearer  discernment  of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  little  force  with  it.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justly  observed,  with  regard  to 
the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  St  Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea 
of  pure  religion  and  morality,  he  teaches  no  more  than  he  had  heard 
frequently  taught,  and  often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews,  bv 
his  divine  instructor.     And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 

'  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  (8va  Lond.  1764.)  pp.  8 — 21. 

*  Compare  Neh.  xL  1.  18.,  Isa.  xlviil  2.  lil  1.,  Dan.  ix.  24.,  with  Matt  It.  5.  t.  35. 
xxvii.  5S. 

■  Compare  Matt  xxi.  12.  with  Mark  xi.  15. ;  Luke  six.  46.  and  Matt  xzri  61.  with 
Mark  xiv.  58. 

*  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xriii.  c.  iv.  §  2. 

*  Dr.  Townson's  Disconnes  on  the  Gospels,  Works,  toI  I.  pp.  107—115. 

*  Works,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  57,  58.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  163,  164. 
'  Key  to  the  New  Test  p.  5.5.  8d  edit 
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truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine  that  he 
still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his  mind.  If  he  was 
not  then  furnished  with  knowledge  to  relate  these  things  as  an 
evangelist,  how  was  he  qualified  to  preach  them  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  ?  And  where,  on  such  a  theory,  would  his  inspiration  have 
been? 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his  Gospel 
declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  calling  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had  been  plainly  foretold  by 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  expected  by  devout  Israelites  to  hap- 
pen in  the  days  of  the  Messiah^ ;  and  in  those  passages  which  relate 
to  the  universality  of  the  Gt>8pel  dispensation,  the  Evangelist  merely 
states  that  the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preachea  among  the 
Gentiles  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark;  and  we  know  it  was 
promised  to  the  apostles,  that  after  Christ's  ascension,  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  ''  Whether  St.  Matthew  was  aware  of  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was  actually  embraced  by  them,  cannot 
be  ascertained :  nor  is  it  material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
the  inspired  penmen  often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of 
their  own  writings  when  they  referred  to  future  events ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  the  future  call 
of  the  Gentiles  intimated  in  an  authentic  history  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  might  refer  when  that  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  event  should  take  place.  Their  minds 
would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied ;  and  they  would  more  readily 
admit  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Grospel,  when  they  found  it 
declared  in  a  book  which  they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice."  ' 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduced  from  this 
Evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  parables  that  speak 
of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
if  this  argument  means,  that,  being  at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a 
kingdom  to  be  restored  to  Israel,  he  could  not  understand  these  pro- 
phecies, and  therefore  would  not  think  of  relating  them  if  he  wrote 
early ; — though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  justly  deny 
the  conclusion.  St  Matthew  might  not  clearly  discern  in  what 
manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished,  yet  he  must  see, 
what  they  all  denounced,  that  God  would  reject  those  who  rejected 
the  Gospel :  hence,  he  always  had  an  inducement  to  notify  them  to 
his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner  he  apprised  them  of  their  danger, 
the  greater  charity  he  showed  them.' 

Since,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no  means 
balance  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  fietvour,  it  may  appear  that  we 

'  Thus  Zachariait,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  speaks  of  Christ  as  coming^  to  give  tight  to 
them  that  tit  in  darkness  and  m  the  ahadow  of  death  (Luke  L  79.),  which  description  in- 
cludes the  Gentiles ;  and  Simeon  expressljr  calls  him  a  light  to  lighten  Cfte  Gentilee, 
(Luke  ii  32.) 

*  Bishop  Tomline's  Elemento  of  C!hrist  TheoL  toL  I  p.  302. 

'  Dr.  Townson*8  Discoorses,  disc  ir.  sect.  iv.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  116, 117. 
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are  justified  in  assigning  the  date  of  this  Gospel  to  about  the  year  ol 
our  Lord  37  or  38.  On  the  theory  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  some  have  referred  the  early  date  of  a.d.  37  or 
38  to  the  farmery  and  a.d.  61  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  conflicting  testimonies  of  Irenieus  and  Eusebius  above 
mentioned. 

IV.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  respects  the  Language  in  which 
St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  has  been  contested  among 
critics  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony.  Erasmus,  Parseus,  Calvin, 
Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  PfeifFer,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Beausobre,  Basnage, 
Wetstein,  Rumpsus,  Dr.  Whitby,  Edelmann,  Hug,  Fritzsche,  Hoff- 
man, Moldenhawer,  Yiser,  Harles,  Jones,  Drs.  Jortin,  Lardner, 
Hey,  and  Hales,  Hewlett,  Alford  (now),  and  others,  have  strenu- 
ously vindicated  the  Greek  original  of  St  Matthew's  GospeL  On 
the  other  hand,  Bellarmin,  Grotius,  Casaubon,  Bi8hoi)s  Walton  and 
Tomline,  Drs.  Cave,  Hammond,  Mill,  Harwood,  Owen,  Campbell, 
and  A.  Clarke,  Simon,  Tillemont,  Pritius,  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Storr,  Alber,  Grawitz,  Davidson,  Tregelles,  Westcott,  and 
others,  have  supported  what  was  stated  as  a  fact  by  John  the 
Presbyter,  Papias,  and  Irena&us,  and  held  by  Origen,  Cyril,  Epipha- 
nius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers,  and  by  all  up  to 
the  time  of  Erasmus,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  the  Western  Aramsean  or  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  then  spoken 
by  the  Jews,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  derived  from  Hebrew 
origin,  and  was  in  fact  the  Hebrew  corrupted  by  a  laige  mixture  of 
foreign  words.  A  third  opinion  has  been  offered  by  Dr.  Townson, 
and  some  few  modem  divines,  that  there  were  two  originals,  one  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  other  in  Greek.  He  thinks  that  there  seems  to  be 
more  reason  for  allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either ; 
the  consent  of  antiquity  pleading  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.  The  allegation,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  ^rst  stated,  that  St 
Matthew  wrote  in  Greek,  rests  on  the  opinion  that  that  was  the 
prevailing  language  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
Matthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  before  he  was 
called  to  be  an  apostle,  would  have  frequent  occasions  both  to  write 
and  to  speak  Greek,  and  could  not  discharge  his  office  without 
understanding  that  language.  We  may  therefore  (say  the  advocates 
for  this  hypothesis)  consider  it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain, 
that  he  understood  Greek.  Besides,  as  all  the  other  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  wrote  their  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  language  for  the 
use  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the  known 
world,  and  as  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  in  the  first  instance 
written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  converts,  was  ultimately 
designed  for  universal  dissemination,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was 
written  in  any  other  language  than  that  which  was  employed  by  all 
the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  This  presumption  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  numerous  and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agree- 
ment between  Matthew  and  the  other  Evangelists;  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chaldaic 
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dialect,  would  not  (they  say)  be  credible.  Even  those  who  maintain 
that  opinion  are  obliged  (it  is  said)  to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
translation  of  this  Gospel  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and  Luke 
composed  theirs,  which  they  saw  and  consulted.  After  all,  the  main 
point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present  Greek  copy  is  entitled  to 
the  authority  of  an  original  or  not ;  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real 
and  serious  importance,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  argu- 
ments on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modem  adyocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz. 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  lay  most  stress  upon  the  testi- 
monies of  John  the  Presbyter,  of  Papias  (Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a.d. 
116),  of  Irenaeus  (a.d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.d.  230);  which  testi- 
monies have  been  followed  by  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  others  of 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.^  But  Wetstein  says  that 
these  good  men  do  not  so  properly  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their 
own  conjectures,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  tliey  are 
supported  by  good  reasons.  Supposing  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews  in  Judaea,  they  concluded  that  he 
wrote  in  Hebrew^:  and  because  the  Fathers  formed  this  conclusion, 
modem  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have  also  inferred  that 
Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  that  language.  Let  us  now  review 
their  testimonies. 

( 1 .)  Papias  (repeating  apparently  the  words  of  John  the  Presbyter), 
as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says*,  "  Matthew  composed  the  divine  oracles 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able,** 

(2.)  Iren»us,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian^,  says,  *^  Matthew 
published  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews,  in  their 
own  dialect." 

(3.)  Origen,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  ^  says,  ^*  As  I  have  learned  by 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received  with- 
out dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  Heaven.  —  The  first 
was  written  by  Matthew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  believers  of  Judaism,  composed 
in  Hebrew  letters,^ 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates 
for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gt>spel, 

L  That  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  and  credulous 
man^  is  vague  and  indecisive;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  Save  been  intended  for  universal 
circulation  by  his  own  account,  because  every  one  was  not  able  to 

'  The  Tarioiu  testimonies  of  the  ancient  Fathers  concerning  the  Hebrew  or'ginal  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  are  produced  and  considered  at  length  by  J.  T.  Bnslav,  in  his  Dissertatio 
Historico-Critico  Exegetica  de  Lingna  OriginaliEYangelil  secondam  Matthseam.  Vrati^- 
lavisB,  1826.  Svo. 

*  Wetstenii  Nor.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  2S4.  note. 

*  Mar^oibs  /iir  oSr  'EBPAIAI  AIAAEKTO  TA  AOFIA  STNErPATATO*  iipfUpwvn  ST  a^^ 
&s  ^^oro  ixuaros.    Ensebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c  39.  torn.  i.  p.  133.  edit.  Reading. 

*  *0  fUp  8)  MoTdaSos  iy  rois  EBPAIOIS,  EN  THi  lAIAi  ATTaN  AliiAEKTHi  KAI  FPA^HN 
EBENErKEN  ETArrEAIOT.     Ibid.  lib.  v.  c  8.  torn,  i  p.  219. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  290.   'At  iy  %apai6ati  yuai^itv  v*pi  rfir  t^nvApttv  tCayytXU^y 
8ti  wfMThw  fU¥  ydyparrai  rh  icctr^  ....  MATOAION  iiOtiMC^a  tm  iarh  *l0vdatrfMV 

Wlrr«^a4r^  rPAMMASlN  EBPAIROI2  XTNTETArMENON. 

*  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecd  Hist.  rol.  I  pp.  309,  310.  Sd  edit. 
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interpret  it ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gkwpel  was  published  before  his 
time,  as  appears  from  the  express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the 
apostolical  Fathers  who  were  all  prior  to  Papias,  and  all  of  whom 
wrote  in  Greek. 

ii.  The  passage  of  Irenteus  above  given  has  been  by  some  so 
translated  as  to  signify  that,  in  addition  to  his  Greek  Gospel,  Matthew 
published  also  a  Hebrew  Grospel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  converts  from  Judaism,  who  used  no  other  language  but  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Hales  thmks,  was  most  pro- 
bably the  fact^  This  might  be  the  original  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  which  in 
process  of  time  became  so  adulterated  by  these  Judai^ing  converts, 
as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the  church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  Origen  has  been  thought  perfectly  to  corre- 
spond with  this :  for  surely,  it  has  been  sud,  when  he  cited  tradition 
for  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the 
converts  from  Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  presupposed 
his  Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christians,  composing  the 
tohiAe  church  of  God  tinder  heaven^  for  whose  use  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
would  be  utterly  inadequate.  In  fact,  in  his  treatise  on  prayer,  he 
intimates  that  the  Evangelist  published  it  in  Greek  also ;  for,  dis- 
coursing on  tlie  word  hnovfriovy  he  considers  it  as  formed  by  the 
Evangelists  themselves.'  That  Origen  considered  the  Greek  as  the 
only  authentic  original  in  his  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : —  1.  Origen,  in  his  Hexapla,  was  accustomed  to  correct  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  original ;  but 
he  virtually  confesses  that  he  had  none  by  which  he  could  correct  the 
text  of  Matthew's  Gospel';  and,  2.  He  expressly  cites ^  *' a  certain 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  if  any  one  chooses  to  receive  it, 
not  as  of  authority y  but  for  illustration  "  of  the  question  he  was  then 
discussing.  Now,  if  this  Hebrew  Gospel  had  been  the  production  of 
St.  Matthew,  he  certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  its  being  a  translation ;  but  many  considerations  prove 
the  contrary.  For  how  can  we  account  for  the  interpretation  of  He- 
brew names,  which,  by  an  author  writing  in  Hebrew,  was  by  no  means 
necessary  ?  (Compare  Matt.  i.  23.,  xxvii.  33.  46.)  Again,  why  should 
the  testimonies  and  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  be  cited, 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  from  the  Septuagint 
version,  even  when  that  differs  from  the  Hebrew  ?     Lastly,  how  does 

*  Tliis  conjecture.  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  derives  additional  weight  from  the  incorrect  re- 
ports of  Eatychins  and  Theophylact,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Hebrew  Gospel  at  Jemsalem, 
which  John  the  Evangelist  transited  into  Greeic  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  iL  book  ii. 
p.  665. 

*  Origen  de  oratione,  L  246  **  edit  de  la  Rne.  [But  see  the  passage  with  the  con- 
text] 

*  See  his  Words,  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  671.  edit  De  la-Roe,  or  in  Bishop  Marsh*s  Michaelis, 
vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  114,  115.,  where  they  ave  cited  and  explained. 

^  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  passage  at  length.  Works,  Svo.  vol.  il  p.  505.  i  4ta  voL  i. 
p.  553.  [Origen  no  doubt  did  not  possess  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St  Matthew,  in  its  genuine 
form;  he  refenred  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  because  of  its^interpolauons  3 
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it  happen,  that  all  the  versioiis  which  are  extant,  each  as  the  Latin, 
the  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Ethiopic,  are 
adapted,  not  to  the  Hebrew  original,  but  to  the  Greek  translation  ? 
These  questions  are  all  readily  answered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek.  ^ 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  fAtr(2  opinion  above  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  originals,— one  in  Hebrew,  the  other 
in  Greek,  but  both  written  by  St  Matthew.  This  opinion,  we  believe, 
was  first  intimated  by  Sixtus  Sencnsis^,  from  whom  it  was  adopted 
by  Drs.  Whitby  ^  Benson  ^  Hey,  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver 
and  Gleig,  Dr.  Kitto,  Thiersch,  the  Rev.  William  Lee,  and  some  other 
modem  writers.  The  consent  of  antiquity  pleads  strongly  for  the 
Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek.  Bishop 
Gleig  thinks  that  St.  Matthew,  on  his  departure  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  left  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at 
least  with  some  of  its  members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums 
of  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own 
use  at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
performed ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written  long  after  the 
apostles  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  conjecture  receives  some 
countenance  from  the  terms  in  which  Eusebius,  when  giving  his  own 
opinion,  mentions  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  **  Matthew,"  says  that 
historian,  ^'  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his  Groepel  com- 
posed in  their  native  language ;  that  to  those,  from  whom  he  was 
sent  away,  he  might  by  his  writings  supply  the  loss  of  his  presence.**  ^ 
This  opinion  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  authors  who  have  themselves  published  the  same 
work  in  two  languages.  Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.®  In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin  the  other  in  English,  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Anglican  church.  As  St.  Matthew  wanted  neither 
ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he  wanted  inducement  to 
"  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  ^  for  his  brethren  of  the  common  faith, 
Hellenists  as  well  as  Hebrews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a 
debtor.  The  popular  language  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or 
what  is  called  so  by  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers : 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable  part  of  the 
chuixsh  of  Christ. 

'  Mr.  Hewlett'i  note  on  Matt.  i.  1.  Dr.  Hales's  Analyris,  rol.  iL  pp.  664 — 667.  Lard- 
ner*8  Supp.  to  Credibility,  chap.  5.  (Works,  8vo.  toL  ti.  pp.  45—65.;  4ta  %'oL  ii.  pp.  U7 
— 167.)  JPritii,  Introd.  ad  Not.  Tent  pp.  298— 311.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Lihrot 
Canonical,  pp.  247—254.  Michaelis,  vol.  iil  pp.  1 1 2—201.  Kampiei,  Com.  Crit.  in  Nor. 
Test.  pp.  81—84.  Viser,  Heim.  Sacr.  Not.  Test,  pars  il  pp.  844—352.  Dr.  Camplicirs 
Preface  to  Matthew,  toL  iL  pp.  I-  20.  Hog's  Introduction,  toL  ii.  §}  8—12.  Alber, 
Hcrmeneut.  NotI  Test  roL  i.  pp.  239—244. 

'  Sixtns  Senens.  Biblioth.  Sanct  lib.  ril  p.  582. 

*  Preface  to  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  toI.  i  p.  1. 

*  Benson's  Hist  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol  L  p.  257. 

*  Ensebins,  EccL  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c  24. 

'  Dr.  Hoy's  Norrisian  Lectures,  toL  l  pp.  28,  29.  Bishop  Gleig's  edit  of  Stackhouse, 
ToLiilp.  112.    Dr.  Townson's  Works,  Td.  i.  pp.  80— 32. 
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From  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much  litigated 
question,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opinion  as  that  which 
best  harmonises  with  the  consent  of  antiquity,  namely,  that  St.  Mat- 
thew wrote  first  a  Hebrew  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew 
converts.     Its  subsequent  disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by 
its  being  so  corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  authority 
in  the  church,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Jewish  language  and  everything  belonging  to  the  Jews 
fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.     It  also  is  clear,  that  our  present 
Greek  Gt>spel  is  an  authentic  original,  and  consequently  an  inspired 
production  of  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  written  (not  as  Bishop  Grleig 
and  other  writers  suppose,  long  after  our  Lord*8  resurrection  and 
ascension,  but)  within  a  few  years  after  these  memorable  and  impor- 
tant events.^ 

[On  this  opinion  the  editor  of  the  volume  may  remark  that  in  his 
judgment  all  testimony  is  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  of  that  only.  Every  early  writer  who  is  a  witness 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  aUy  testifies  that  he  wrote  in 
Hebrew.  Of  the  Greek  translator  they  say  nothing ;  but  no  one 
suggests  that  it  was  Matthew  himself.  They  received  the  Greek 
copy  as  authoritative^  and  as  that  which  they  had  held  even  from  the 
apostolic  a^e,  but  they  never  say  that  it  was  the  original^  * 

V.  Of  uie  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  [In  the  second  cen- 
tury, this  Gospel,  t(^ether  with  the  other  three,  was  in  use  in  all 
the  Christian  communities ;  of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in 
IreneBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  TertuUian.  The  Harmony 
of  Tatian  was  called  Dia  Tessaron  (of  the  four)^  from  the  four 
narratives  which  were  blended  into  one  in  its  formation  :  these  four 
must  have  been  the  same  as  were,  according  to  Irenaeus,  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  church  of  God  under  heaven.  Justin  Martyr's 
citations  from  this  Gospel,  though  somewhat  loose,  are  demonstrated 
to  be  from  this  source  by  the  critical  examination  of  Semisch  and 
others.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  find  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Presbyter,  preserved  by  Papias,  that  Matthew 
was  the  author  of  this  our  first  Gospel.  In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  in  that  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  there 
are  sentences  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  this  Gospel.  And  thus 
we  receive  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  book  was  written  by  that 
Matthew  whose  name  it  bears, — an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  definiteness  of  this  testimony,  be* 
cause  there  are  theories  brought  forward  which  would  cast  aside  the 
objective  certainty  of  a  fact  so  attested ;  and  thus  it  has  been  stud, 
even   by  those  who  avow  their  belief  in   the   historic  truth  of 

'  There  are  extant  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  published  bj  Jean  de 
Tilet,  Bishop  of  Brieux,  at  Paris,  in  1555,  the  other  published  by  Munster  at  Basle,  in 
1557;  bnt  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  is  St  Matthew's  original,  and  that  neither  of 
them  was  used  by  the  Nazarenes  or  by  the  Ebionites.  See  an  account  of  them  in  Michaelis, 
vol.  liL  pp.  195-^SOL 

'  Bee  Tiegelles  **  On  the  original  language  of  St.  ^Matthew's  Gospel**  (Bagstcrs,  1850.) 
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Christianity  and  in  the  record  of  facts  concerning  it,  that  oar  three 
first  Gospels  were  written,  not  by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  but 
by  some  from  traditional  knowledge.  The  evidence  contradicts  such 
notions,  and^r  more  the  opinions  of  those  who  imagine  our  Gospels 
to  have  been  written  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
fact,  therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of  our 
Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed  first  in  our 
editions  of  the  New  Testament.] 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century),  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  ancient  times 
who  denied  St.  Matthew's  authorship.  He  attempted  to  prove  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  written  by  St  Matthew,  on  account  of  the  oblique 
manner  of  expression  which  occurs  in  Matt.  ix.  9. :  And  as  Jesus 
passed  forth  from  tlience,  he  saw  a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom,  and  he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me.  And  he  arose 
andfoUowed  him.  Hence,  says  Faustus,  *'  Matthew  did  not  write  that 
Gospel,  but  some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from 
those  words  of  the  pretended  Matthew :  for  who,  writing  concerning 
himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  him,  and  he  followed 
him ;  and  would  not  rather  say.  He  saw  me,  and  called  me,  and  I 
followed  him?*'  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  weak  than  this 
mode  of  arguing;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  this  oblique  way 
of  writing  is  common  amonff  profime  historians,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  who  irequently  speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in 
the  third  person.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,  as  Jesud 
Christ  and  his  disciples  also  very  frequently  did.'  So  that  the  ob- 
jection of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.' 

YL  But,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evidence,  the 
most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibly  be  adduced  or  desired,  to 
the  genuineness  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour^, 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sacred  code,  as  being  a 
spurious  interpolation :  and,  hence,  an  antagonist  of  divine  revelation 
took  occasion  (without  examining  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary) to  affirm  that  the  whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood^ :  a  notion  which 
some  of  his  countrvmen  have  lamentably  carried  out.  We  have, 
however,  indisputable  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  these 
chapters  form  an  integral  part  of  that  Gospel* 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  ot 
these  chapters :  — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  {Iv  AE  rtoQ  nt*^paic 
iffctVaiCt  iVbio  m  those  daya)  manifefttljr  shows  that  something  had  preceded,  to  which 

*  Compare  Matt  Tiii.  20.,  xi.  19.,  xriii.  11. ;  Lvke  zviii.  S.;  John  t.  SS.  S5 — 27.,  xxi.  24. 

*  Angnstin  contra  Fanstnm,  Ub.  xrii.  c  4.  Glassit  Fbilologia  8ac^^  torn.  i.  p.  649. 
edit  Datiiii;  or  eolnnin  123S  of  the  Leipsk  edition,  4to.  I7S5. 

*  Farticolarlj  hy  Dr.  WiUiams  in  fan  «*Free  Inqniiy  "  Srst  pnblished  in  1771,  and  again 
in  17S9,  4to.;  and  the  editors  of  the  modem  Soeinjan  Version  of  the  New  Testament:  and 
more  recently  Prof.  Andrews  Norton  in  America. 

*  Professor  Bauer,  of  Altorf,  in  Germany,  boldly  affirms  that  the  narrattTo  of  the  mira- 
cnlotis  conception,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Lake,  is  a  phSoaophical  iiwlfcot  or  fable  of  later 
il«te ! ! !    Brcviarinm  Thcologw  Biblicie,  p.  248.    I.ipsiaj,  1808.  Sva    So  of  course  Strauss. 
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these  words  must  refer.^  If  we  examine  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  where 
Je^us  M  said  to  have  come  and  dwelt  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest to  what  time  those  words  are  tx)  be  referred.  Some,  indeed,  have  objected  that 
the  words  *^Now  m  thatte  day9  **  are  not  the  words  of  Matthew,  but  of  his  Gri-ek 
translator,  who  thus  connected  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third.  But 
this  conjecture  (for  the  objection  amoonta  to  nothing  more)  is  based  upon  an 
assumed  knowledge  of  such  a  pointy  and  not  on  evidence.  And,  to  mention  no 
other  arguments  hy  which  it  is  opposed,  it  is  contradicted  bj  the  following  undis- 

I\u\tA  passage  in  Matt.  iv.  19^  where  we  read  **  AndJeMialemnng  NazareA.'"  Now, 
low  ciiuld  St.  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  hb  departure  from  Nazareth,  unless 
chaf).  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told  that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town?* 
Futiher,  in  the  first  atid  second  chapters  of  Matthew  we  find  quotations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  prectselj  in  the  same  manner  asi  in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel. 

2.  In  the  teeond  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  fint  chapters  ofSL 
MatAewt  Oospei  urt  to  befmrnd  in  ALL  the  ameieni  wugmucrifts  now  extant  which 
are  entire,  aa  well  as  in  uianjr  that  have  come  down  to  us  mutilated  by  the  hand  of 
time',  and  also  in  all  the  ancient  versions  without  exception.  Some  of  the  manu* 
BiTipts  now  extant,  particularly  the  Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and 
the  Codex  Bescriptus  (Z)  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  \  are  un- 
doubtedly of  very  nigh  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries 
at  latest,  if  Uiejr  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us  still  higher.  The  Pethito 
or  Old  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.     The  Memphitic,  Thebaic,  and  other  versions,  also  bear 

'marks  of  high  antiquity ;  and  thougn  some  of  them  contain  discrepancies  of  more 
or  less  moment  from  toe  copies  generally  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  pnrt 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  integral  portions  of  the  whole.  So,  too»  the 
recently  discovered  Curetonian  Syriac 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being  sepsrated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Grc^pel  in  some  Latin  manuscripts ;  but  the  spurioosness  of  the 
genealogy  is  not  suggested  by  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Kuinoel* 
and  Marsh*  have  both  remarked,  the  transcribers  of  the  Latin  manuscript^  who 
wrote  the  genealogy  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  might  be  actuat^  not 
by  critical  but  by  theological  motives :  they  found  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  with  Uiat  of  Luke  iii.,  and,  therefore,  (key  may  httve  wUhed  to 

fet  rid  of  it  And,  secondly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some 
latin  manuscripts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Uie  copyists  either  deemed  it 
to  be  without  authority,  or  were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  it :  for,  in  the  illu- 
minated copies  of  this  Gosi>el,  so  far  from  any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the 
genealogy  (though  separated  in  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  particularfy 
einbellished,  and  as  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeeding  passages. 

3.  Besides  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  we  have 
the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the  ancient  FtUhere  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters,  whence  they  have  cited  both  words  and  verses  in  their 

*  This  was  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who,  when  commencing  their 
narratives,  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  the  king,  prince,  or  other  person,  in  whose 
time  any  event  is  said  to  have  come  to  pass,  and  to  preface  it  with  the  formula,  In  tlie 
dayt  of  , , . .  To  mention  no  other  instances,  see  Isaiah  i.  1. 

'  kuinoel,  Comm.  in  Histoiicos  N.  T.  Libros,  voL  i.  p.  15. 

*  The  Codex  Ebnerianus,  a  manuscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  mce  supposed  to  berin  with  Matt.  i.  18.  Tov  ik  'IiktoD  Xptarov  ii  yivpiivts  offrwr  i|y. 
Now  the  hirtli  ofJesuB  Christ  uxu  on  this  wise.  But  since  no  book  can  well  begin  with  the 
panicle  Si,  aov,  it  was  concluded  that  in  the  more  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  whence  the 
Codex  Ebnerianus  was  copied,  something  preceded,  viz.  the  genealogy,  as  in  other  Greek 
manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  voL  liL  part  ii.  p.  136.  And  such  was  the  fact, 
for  this  Codex  itself  is  not  defective.  See  above,  p  S20.;  also  Griesbach's  Eri/i«T^av  to  his 
Commentarius  Criticns  in  GnBCura  Mattbsn  Textum,  4to.  Jena,  1801. 

*  An  acconnt  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  Codex 
Bescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  the  first  two  chapters  of  St  Matthew's  Gospd,  with  the 
exception  of  some  verses,  which  are  wanting  from  mutilation,  viz.  the  first  sixteen  verses 
of  the  first  chapter;  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  and  from  the  twentieth  ^xrse 
to  the  end  of  the  second  chi4>ter. 

*  Kuindel,  Comm.  in  HisUnicos  Libros,  Nov.  Test,  vol  i.  p.  19. 

*  Bp.  Manh*s  Michaelis,  vol.  iil  part.  ii.  p.  139. 
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writings ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  opposers  of  Christianity  nerer 
appear  to  have  d<>ubted  their  genuineness.  As  ^he  mintculcms  conception  of  our 
Saviour  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think 
it  right  to  state  these  evitlenoes  more  particularly. 

(1.)  Clbmjcnt  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century 
(a.d.  194),  speaking  of  the  order  of  tlie  Gospels  which  he  hsd  received  from  the 
presbyters  of  more  ancient  times,  says  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  mer^firai  written.^  Here,  then,  we  have  two  tilings  proved,  viz.  the 
curiosity  and  iiiquisitiveness  of  the  ancient  Christians  concerning  tlie  Uioks  of  the 
Kew  Testament  which  thev  had  received,  and  likewise  an  assurance  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  geneal()gies  in  llatt.  i.  and  Luke  iii.  This  testimonv  to  ihe  first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  G^ospel  is  so  strong  as  to  put  iu  antiquity  and  genuineness  beyond 
all  question. 

(2.)  In  a  frajnnent  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  composed  by  Hbobsippus,  a  eon- 
yerte<l  Jew,  who  flourished  a.d.  173,  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius',  theie  is  an 
account  of  the  emperor  Domitian's  inquiry  ailer  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of 
whom  were  brought  before  him :  ^far^  adds  the  historian,  **  he  too  wue  afraid  of 
the  coming  of  Christy  ae  well  as  Herod^  In  this  passa^  there  is  an  explicit 
reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  plainly  shows  thst  this  portion 
of  his  Grospel  was  received  by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospel. 
Or,  if  he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  St.  Matthew*s  Gospel,  it  is  equally  cer- 
ts in  that  the  historical  fact  alluded  to  must  have  been  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of 
Hegesippus. 

(8.)  Jusmr  Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished  about  the  year  140, 
has,  in  his  writings,  so  many  and  such  decisive  references  to  these  two  chapters,  as 
nearly  to  supply  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  related  in  them,  and  in  such  Inn- 
guage  as  clearly  proves  that  his  information  was  principnlly  derived  from  those 
clinpters.  The  very  words,  also,  of  St.  Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  pre- 
cision so  unequivocal  as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations.  Passages  and 
?hrases  which  occur  in  St«  Matthew  only,  and  applications  of  the  propheries  of 
saiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah,  which  are  made  by  no  other  Evangelist,  are  ndopted 
by  him  with  a  literal  adherence  to  St.  Matthew's  text,  and,  what  renders  the 
demonstration  perfect,  with  a  literal  adhetence  to  those  very  citations  fn)m  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  St.  Matthew  has  departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  of  the  Septuagint.* 

As  the  testimonies  of  Irenssus  and  all  the  later  Fathers  are  undisputed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.     Let  us  appeal  in  the  next  place  to — 

4.  The  Teetinumes  of  the  JEnemies  of  Christianity, — Three  of  these  are  pecu- 
liarly distinffuished  for  their  enmity  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith;  viz.  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  Porpbvry,  who 
wrote  in  the  third  century;  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sec<*nd  cen^ 
tury.  Though  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  preserved  in  the  answers 
of  their  Ofiponents  :  and  from  these  it  appears  that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 
in  industry  to  discover  means  of  invalidating  any  portion  of  the  Gof<peI  history. 
They  stated  many  objections  to  particular  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  but  never  entertained  the  most  remote  idea  of  treating  the 
whole  as  spurious.  They  did  not  contend,  as  our  m<Klern  objectors  do,  that  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts ;  but  that,  in  writing  them,  they 
committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.^  That  Celsus,  in  particular,  was  specifically 

*  See  the  passage  at  length,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
voL  ii.  pp.  211,  SI 2.  and  notes;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  395. 

*  EccL  Hist  lib.  iii  c  19,  20.  See  the  original  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  il  pp.  142,  14a.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  856,  357. 

*  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  il  p.  440.  In  pp.  448^54.  he  has  adduced 
the  passages  at  length  from  Justin.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  account  of  Justin,  Works,  8va 
vol.  ii-  pp.  119 — 122.;  4to.  voLL  pp.  343 — 345.  The  testimony  of  Justin  is  aUo  examined 
at  length  in  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  voL  IL  §  74 ,  where  the  words  of  Mat* 
thew  and  Justin  are  exhibitcd-in  parallel  columns. 

*  See  the  passage  of  Julian  at  length,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  viii  p.  397.;  4to.  vol.  iv. 
p.  334.;  of  Porphyry,  in  Dr.  Uill's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
§  702,  703.;  and  of  Celsus,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  viiL  pp.  10,  11.  19—22.  58,  59.  63.;  4to. 
vol.  ir.  pp.  116   121,  122.  143.  145. 
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acqnaiflitad  wiUi  flie  gCDeakgy  rontakied  in  Ae  fint  dnpter  k  evident;  ibr  lie 
speskt  of  faistori«»  who  trace  the  geoealogj  of  Jesus  from  the  first  father  of  the 
liuman  faniij  and  from  Jewish  kings.'  Bj  the  Ibrmer,  Luke  must  be  intended ; 
awl  hy  the  latter,  Mattliew.  That  Celsos  sbonld  pass  orer  unnoticed  the  seeming 
contradietion  of  the  genealogj  of  Matthew  and  Lnke,  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
tliat  be  should  omit  to  mention  manr  other  thii^cs.'  Besides  the  testimonies  of 
these  enemies  o£  the  Gospel,  we  can  prodnee  another  of  still  higher  antianity  — 
that  of  Cerinthoa,  an  heresiareh  who  was  eontemporarj  with  the  Erai^relist  Sl 
John.  Cerinthus  received  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (thongfa  not  entire),  and 
Epiphanitis  c^presslj  states  that  his  fiillowers  **  preferred  it  on  ofBCtmrnt  of  Us 
geneaiogy^    Tne  same  Father  alao  records  in  terms  eqvallj  explicit,  that  ^  af  ta 

ALLOWED  by  aU  THAT  CEBiNJVDS  MADS  USE  OP  THE  BEGINyiNG  of  Si.  MaOkem^S 

OtttpeL,  ami  from  thence  emdeaoomred  to  prove  that  Jeeue  woe  the  Sam  of  Joseph  aad 
Mary,"  *  To  tbese  decisive  testimonies  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  we  add 
a  fact  bj  no  means  unimportant,  as  an  aocessarj  proof;  which  is,  that  no  oljections 
were  ever  brought  against  these  chapters  in  the  euij  centuries^  during  the  heat  of 
religiotts  contention,  when  all  parties  soupht  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  assail 
their  opponents,  bj  arguments  of  jdl  kmds,  industriouslj  drawn  from  everj 
quarter.^ 

[il]  Against  the  weight  of  this  positive  evidence,  which  so  clearly, 
fully,  and  decisively  establishes  the  genuineness  of  the  narratives  of 
the  miraculous  conception  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  places  them 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antago- 
nists of  their  authenticity  have  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly 
external  and  partly  collateral  or  intemaL 

1 .  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence^  they  affirm,  on  the  authority 
of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  these  narratives  were  wanting  in  the 
copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose  instruction  this  6o9X>el  was  originally 
written,  and  consequently  formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative. 
In  this  statement,  the  terms  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
Etiionites,  are  classed  together  as  synonymous;  whereas  they  were 
decidedly  dbtinct^  as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  has  long  since  shown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  St.  Matthew  wrote,  were  the  body  of  Jewish 
converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  tfie  use  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  descTiptions :  1.  The  Nazarenes  of  the  berter 
sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though  they  continued  to  observe  the 
Miwaic  law ;  but  being  great  admirers  of  St.  Paul,  they  oonld  not  esteem  the  law 
generally  necessary  to  salvation.  2.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were  big(»ted 
to  the  Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for  anything  lliat  appears  to 
the  contrary.  Tbese  were  the  proper  Nazarenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome.  Both  of  these  classes  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Chnst  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  the  specinl  interposition  of  God,  and  consequently  received  the  two  first 
chanters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  were  divided  into  two  classes :  1.  Those  who  denied  our 
Lord*s  divinity,  but  admitted  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  conception  :  consequently 
tlie  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  were  admitted  l^  them ;  and,  2.  Ebionites  of  a 
worse  sort,  who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  maintained  an 
union  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced  upon  his  baptism.  These 
Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made  use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Mitthew,  which 
was  not  only  defective,  but  also  contained  many  fabulous  stories.    The  Ebionites, 


'  Stor.  Opnscula  Academica,  tom.  iii.  p.  106. 

*  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

*  See  the  passage  of  Epiphanius,  in  Lardncr,  Svo.  voL  ix.  pp.  322.  329.;  4to.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  565.  570. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 
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be  adds,  branched  ofT  from  the  Nacarenes,  and  did  not  appear  until  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 

Kow,  since  the  £bionite8  ^  of  a  worse  sort,*'  as  Bishop  Horslej  terms  them,  did 
not  mnke  their  appearance  until  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  and  »s 
they  used  a  mutilated  and  corrupted  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  absence  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  from  their  Gospel,  is  so  far  from  making  anything 
against  the  authenticity  of  those  chapters,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  aiTords  a  strong 
evidence  for  it ;  since  we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  omission  oi' 
those  chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to  prove  from  the  united  antecedent,  concurrent, 
and  subsequent  testimonies  of  various  writers,  both  Christians  and  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  that  they  did  exist  in  all  the  other  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
were  explicitly  relerred  to  or  cited  by  them.' 

2,  The  collateral  or  internal  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of 
these  chapters,  deduced  from  their  contents,  are  as  follow. 

(1.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  that  Mark  in  most  places  agrees 
with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  aldo  does  John,  after  a 
short  introduction  concerning  the  Logos.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call 
tlie  third  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  John  came  baptizing  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  farther  urged  that,  as  it  is  most  probable  that  Luke  was  the  first 
who  published  a  Gospel,  and  as  he  had  given  the  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of 
the  birth,  &c.  of  Christ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  those  who  came  at\er  him  to 
repeat  the  same  things,  as  they  were  not  particularly  important  to  the  salvation  and 
hsippiness  of  man, — the  great  ends  whidi  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  in  view. 
Besiidcs,  it  is  allesred  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the  sub- 
sequent events,  till  Joseph  and  Mary  carried  him  home  to  Nazareth,  which  he  has 
fully  detailed,  is  totally  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  No  coincidence  occurs,  excepting  Christ's  being 
bom  at  Bethlehem  of  a  virgin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  those  who  oppose  the 
authenticity  of  these  chapters,  that  the  absolute  silence  of  Luke  respecting  many 
remarkable  events  yields  a  stroncr  n^ative  argument  against  it.  This  inference, 
however,  is  more  specious  than  solid ;  but  before  we  admit  its  force,  let  us  examine 
the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
readily  accounted  for,  by  their  narrating  the  life  and  transactions  of  one  and  the 
same  person.  Having  either  been  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  discourses 
and  actions  (as  Matthew  and  John  were),  or  having  derived  their  information  from 
others  who  bad  been  eye-witnesses  of  them  (as  Mark  and  Luke  had),  they  were 
enabled  by  inspiration  to  repeat  the  former,  with  little  or  no  variation  of  words, 
and  to  relate  the  latter  without  any  material  variation.  They  did  so  in  their  preach- 
ing ;  and,  forming  the  same  judgment  of  the  importance  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  they  repeated  nearly  the  same  things,  and  the  same  words.  The  reason  wny 
Mark  begins  at  what  we  call  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  is  to  be  found  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Grospel;  which,  beingin  all  probability  written 
at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church  there.  Turther,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Luke's  Gospel  was  first  written :  we  have  already  given  reasons  for  our  belief 

'  See  the  various  passages  of  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  Epiphanios,  Jerome  and  other  Fathers, 
in  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  viii.  pp.  19 — ^24.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  4S3 — 4S5.  Bishop  Horsley's  Tracts 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Ftiestley,  pp.  378 — 386.  (edition  of  1789.)  Moshiem's  Commentaries  on 
the  Affairs  of  Christians,  vol.  iL  pp.  194 — ^304.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  vol.  it  part  ii.  pp.  731 — 741. 

'  The  reader  who  may  he  desirous  of  investigating  at  length  the  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Blatt.  i.  and  ii.  will  find  it  very  copiously  discussed  in  Dr.  Nares's  masterly 
Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  4 — 27,  (2d  edit),  Archbp. 
Laurence's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  U— 
50.  8vo.  Oxford,  1 811;  Archbp.  Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  voL  iL  pan  i. 
pp.  419 — 454.;  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  320 — 826.;  the  Sixth  Sermon  in  Mr. 
Falconer's  Hampton  Lectures  for  1810,  pp.  176--S07.;  Dr.  Bell*s  Arguments  in  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  prefixed  to 
his  inquiry  into  the  Divine  Missions  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  Svo.  London, 
1810;  and  especially  to  Mr.  Sevan's  very  complete,  and  indeed  umnuwerable  **  Vindica- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  c^  the  Gosiiels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  1822."  8vo. 
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that  Mfttt]iew*0  Gospel  was  tbe  first  composed,  and  Luke  maj  not  bare  vritten  hia 
Gospel  until  about  tbe  jear  63  or  64.  His  account  of  the  birth,  &c  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  totallj  differeDt  from  that  of  Matthew ;  wbime  Go9|)el  bein^  desi<rned  for 
tbe  Hebrew  Christians,  traces  tbe  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  the  hne  of  Joseph, 
bis  reputed  or  legal  fatlier,  to  show  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  contained 
in  tlie  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  tbe  fact 
that  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  agreeably  to  tbe  prediction  of  Micah,  witliout 
detailing  tbe  intermediate  circumstances,  which,  in  fact,  were  not  necessorr,  as  be 
wrote  at  a  time  when  those  events  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  hiscounrrjmen 
and  contemporaries.  Luke,  on  the  (K>ntrar7,  writins  for  Gentiles  who  were  ignonint 
of  Jewish  aftUirs,  and  aft«r  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel,  begins  his  history  much 
farther  back  than  tbe  other  Evangelists;  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  times 
and  places;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his  natural  descent  from 
tbe  V  ir}iin  Mary,  and  carrips  it  up  to  Adam,  to  show  that  he  was  that  very  seed  of 
the  woman,  the  subject  of  tbe  first  promise  to  fallen  man.  The  silence  of  Luke, 
therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by  Matthew,  admits  of  an 
ensy  and  satisfactory  solution ;  and  concludes  notbing  agaiiuit  the  authenticity  of 
bis  two  first  chapters. 

(2.)  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  directing  tbe  Magi  to  tbe  new-bom 
Messiah  in  Judsea  (Matt.  ii.  1 — 12.),  it  has  been  said,bas  more  the  air  of  an  Eastern 
invention  than  of  real  history.  But  such  an  assertion  proves  notbing ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  kind  of  admission  of  that  acute  adversary  of  tbe  Christian 
faith,  Celsus,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.^ 

(3.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  credible,  that  **  when  Herod  had 
beard  these  things'*  (the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  &c.),  ^*  he  was  troubled,  and  aU 
Jeruaalem  with  him.**  Now  this  circumstance  is  so  far  from  being  incredible,  that 
it  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  from  tbe  well  known  sanguinary  ami  jealous 
character  of  Herod«  who  bad  caused  the  death  of  his  wife,  bis  children,  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  bis  family,  not  to  mention  numbers  of  his  subjects  who  fell  victims 
to  his  savage  jealousy :  so  that  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  dreaded  and 
bated  him. 

(4.)  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  tbe  supposed  difiiculty  of  reconciling  the 
genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  but  tbe  different  designs 
with  which  those  Evangelists  composed  their  respective  Gospels  account  for  tliis 
apparent  difficulty ;  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  by  manv  writers. 

(5.)  The  slaugbter  of  tbe  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  further  objected  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  because  that  event  is  not  mentioned 
hj  any  writer  but  by  the  '^  supposed  Matthew,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him.** 
The  creilibility  of  this  event,  and  consequently  tbe  authenticity  of  tbe  Evangelist, 
has  likewitie  been  established  in  the  same  volume. 

(6.)  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  in  these  two  chapters  several  prophecies  cited  aa 
being  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  easily  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  events  hy 
which  they  are  declared  to  be  accomplished.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  tlie 
Hebrew  modes  of  quoting  the  prophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  objection. 
For  Isa.  vii.  14.  cited  in  Matt.  i.  23.,  and  Micah  v.  2.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  6>,  are 

Srophecies  quoted  as  being  literally  accomplished ;  and  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in 
late.  ii.  17.,  and  Hos.  xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15.,  are  passages  from  those  pro^ibeta 
applied  to  similar  facts,  introducetl  with  the  usual  formulas  of  Jewish  writers, 
That  it  might  beJuifiOed,  and  Then  was  fulfilled. 

Lastly,  It  is  said  th»t  the  flight  of  Josepii  with  Mary  and  Jesus  into  Egypt  is 
inexplicable;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Bethlehem,  for  Luke  expressly  says  that 
they  continued  there  forty  days  Hi.  22.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  carried 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  presented  to  tbe  Lord,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to  Nazareth 
(39)  ;  and  that  the  fli<;bt  from  this  latter  place  was  altogether  unnecessary,  bt^cause 
tbe  slaughter  did  not  extend  so  far.  A  liitle  attention,  however,  to  the  diflerent 
orders  pursued  by  tlie  Evangelists  in  their  Gospels,  will  remove  this  seeming 
objection  ;  and  tbe  different  narratives  concerning  our  Lord*s  infancy,  given  us  by 

'  See  the  passages  at  length,  inLardner,  8vo.  vol.  viiu  pp.  1 1. 59. 63.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 16. 
143.  145.  The  circumstances  of  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  and  their  worshipping  of  the 
intant  Jesus  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Franks*s  Hnlsean  Prize  Dissertation  on  the  Magi,  8to. 
1814;  and  tbe  objections  of  Professor  Schlciermacher  are  satisfactorily  refuted  in  the 
British  Critic  and  Theological  Beview,  vol.  ii.  pp.  889,  886. 
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Matthew  and  Luke,  will  appear  very  consistent,  if  we  only  suppose  that,  imme- 
diar'eij  after  the  transactions  in  the  temple,  Jotteph  and  Mary  went  to  Nnzareth, 
as  Luke  says,  but  only  to  settle  their  affairs  there«  and  soon  after  returned  tu 
Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  favourable  impressions  it 
had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii.  17,  18.),  would  suggest  many  cogent 
motives  to  fix  their  abode.  There  they  might  have  dwelt  manv  months  lietore  the 
arrival  of  the  wise  men  related  by  Matthetr :  for  the  order  issued  by  Herod  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent  inquiry  he  had  made 
of  the  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the  star  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  con- 
clude that  a  considerable  time  had  intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or 
the  appearance  of  the  star  (supposing  them  to  coincide),  and  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  ooservation,  that  on  Joseph*s  return  from  Egypt, 
his  first  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  go  into  Judssa  (see  Matt.  ii.  22.)  ;  but, 
throu<?h  fear  of  Archelaus,  and  by  divine  direction,  he  fixed  at  Naxareth,  the  place 
of  his  first  abode.  There  he  and  his  family  were  at  the  time  of  the  only  event 
of  our  Lord's  childhood  which  Luke  has  recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  his 
purpose  to  take  notice  of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.^ 

To  kvLxa  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question,  the  importance  of 
which  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion  : — 
The  commencement  of  the  third  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
shows  that  something  had  preceded,  analogous  to  what  we  read  in 
chap.  iL  All  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  the 
ancient  versions  (some  of  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity)  contain  the 
two  first  chapters.  Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  all  flourished  in  the  second  century,  have  referred 
to  them ;  as  also  have  Irenteus  and  all  the  Fathers  who  immediately 
succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  is  undisputed.  Celsus,  Por- 
phyry, and  Julian,  the  most  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  likewise  admitted 
them.  "  Thus,  we  have  one  continued  and  unbroken  series  of  testi- 
mony," of  Christians  as  well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian 
faith,  **  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time ;  and  in 
opposition  to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  state  of  a 
Hebrew  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to  be  received  amongst  an 
obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of  Hebrew  Christians,  who  are 
admitted,  even  by  the  very  writers  who  claim  the  support  of  their 
authenticity,  to  have  mutilated  the  copy  which  they  possessed,  by 
removing  the  genealogy."* 

VIL  The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irenseus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius'  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Judaui  for 
the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  Church  consisted  wholly  of  the  circum- 
cision, that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  believers,  but  principally 
Jewish ;  and  that  he  wrote  it  primarily  for  their  use,  with  a  view  to 
confirm  those  who  believed,  and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not, 
we  have,  besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.    Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  might 

>  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  roL  ilL  p.  31.  See  also  Lightfoot*s,  Doddridge's, 
and  ^lacknight's  Hannonies  on  Matt,  ii.,  and  CeU6rier's  Introduction  an  Nout.  Test, 
pp.  334—337. 

'  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  toL  ii.  p.  447.  [See  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  the  N.  Test.  i.  pp.  lU — 126.  for  a  defence  of  this  portion  of  St.  Matthew  against  some 
of  the  more  recent  forms  of  objection,  snch  as  those  of  the  late  lYof.  Norton.] 

*  IrensBiis  adr.  User.  lib.  ill  c.  1.  Eusebios,  EccL  Hist  lib.  t.  c  S.  Origenis  Exposit 
in  Matt  apud  Enseb.  lib.  tu  c  25. 
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conciliate  the  faith  of  that  nation ;  and  every  unnecessaiy  expression 
is  avoided  that  might  in  any  way  tend  to  obstruct  it  To  illustrate 
this  remnrk  by  a  few  particulars :  —  There  was  no  sentiment  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  with  which  the  Jews  were  more  strongly  possessed, 
than  that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of 
David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his  narra- 
tive with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  he  gives  according  to  his  legal  descent  by  Joseph  his  sup- 
posed father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham  through  David,  to  show  his 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Judasa  was  another  cir- 
cwnstance  in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews,  as  taught  by  the 
prophets,  were  universally  agreed ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has 
also  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birth  in  that  town, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances  that  attended  it. 
Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred  books,  which  either 
foretell  anything  that  should  happen  to  the  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an 
allusive  application  to  him,  or  were  in  that  age  generally  understood 
to  be  applicable  to  events  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  never 
passed  over  in  silence  by  this  Evangelist  To  the  Jews  who  were 
convinced  of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  was  always  strong  evidence :  accordingly,  neither  of  the 
Evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew  that  no  evidence  of 
this  kind  should  be  overlooked.^ 

Further,  this  Evangelist  very  frequently  refers  to  Jewish  customs^ 
and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  most  considerable  objections  he 
answers.  How  admirably  his  Gospel  was  adapted  to  that  people 
will  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  "  The  Jews  were 
much  disposed  to  consider  the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule 
and  measure  of  moral  duty ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite  pre- 
cepts, written  or  traditionary ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves  sufficient 
power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine  assistance ;  and, 
vain  of  a  civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to  contemn  all  others,  and 
esteem  themselves  so  just  that  they  needed  no  repentance,  nor  any 
expiation  but  what  the  law  provided.  They  rested  in  the  covenant 
of  circumcision  and  their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to 
salvation,  whatever  lives  they  led;  and  though  they  looked  for  a 
Messiafi,  yet  with  so  litde  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made 
by  his  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  splendour,  as  the 
dispenser  of  temporal  felicity ;  the  chief  blessings  of  which  w^ere  to 
redound  to  their  own  nation  in  an  earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest 
and  dominion  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive 
notions,  which  they  had  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of 
their  elders,  would  be  apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after  their 
admission  into  the  church  of  Christ     How  necessary  then  was  it, 

>  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  toL  iL  p.  18.    Dr.  Townson's  Works^ 
ToL  i.  pp.  121—137. 
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that  just  principles  concerning  the  way  of  life  and  happiness,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  infused  into  tlie  breasts 
of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that  they  might  be  able  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  promote  that  of  others ;  since  thej  were  to  be  the  salt 
of  the  earthy  and  the  light  of  the  world;  the  first  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calling  mankind  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

*^  Matthew,  therefore,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  before  him, 
such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and  discourses  as  were  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of 
abating  their  self-conceit  and  overweening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their 
errors,  correcting  their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their 
minds.  After  a  short  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  fir^t 
writer  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genealo^  and  miraculous  birth  of  Christ, 
and  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  his  infancy,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  who  preached  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance to  the  race  of  Abraham  and  children  of  the  circumcision ;  and 
by  his  testimony  prepares  us  to  expect  one  miehtier  than  he :  mightier 
as  a  prophet  in  deed  and  word,  and  above  the  sphere  of  a  prophet, 
mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward,  and  punish  by  his 
sovereignty.  Then  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and 
perfect  laws  by  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  necessity  of  vital  and 
universal  obedience  to  them,  are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses, 
beginning  with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  St.  Matthew 
hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers.  And  that  the  holy 
light  shining  on  the  mind  by  the  word  and  life  of  Christ,  and  quick- 
ening the  heart  by  his  spirit,  might  be  seconded  in  his  operations  by 
the  powers  of  hope  and  fear, — the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel, 
which  finishes  the  legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his 
precepts,  and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful 
description  of  his  future  appearance  in  glory,  and  the  gathering  of  all 
nations  before  him  to  judgment  St  Matthew,  then,  passing  to  the 
history  of  the  Passion,  shows  them  that  the  new  covenant ^  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  was  a*  covenant  of  spiritual  not  temporal  blessings, 
established  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  whose  blood  was 
»hed  for  many^  FOB  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS  (Matt  xxvi.  28.); 
which  it  was  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should 
take  away.  To  purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and 
sinful  works  required  the  blood  of  Him,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  toithout  spot  to  Ood.  With  the  instructions  of  Christ 
are  intermixed  many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  while  numbers  of  them  were  excluded 
through  unbelief,  would  be  increased  by  subjects  of  other  nations. 
And  thus  the  devout  Israelite  was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will 
and  ordinance  of  Heaven,  to  embrace  the  believing  Samaritan  as  a 
brother,  and  to  welcome  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
church,  which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cor- 
nelius. And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  their  own  nation,  and 
were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ,  all  that  can  fortify 
the  mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good,  and  contempt  of  worldly 
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danger,  when  they  come  in  competition  with  our  duty,  is  Btrongly 
inculcated."  * 

VIII.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  winch  comprises  twenty-eight 
chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 

Fart  L  tretUs  on  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sect.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ  (i.  1 — 17.) 
Sect.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18—25.) 
Sect.  3.  The  adoration  ot  the  Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 

Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  John  the  Baptist,  pre» 
paratory  to  our  Saviour^s  commencing  his  Public  Ministry,  (iiL  iv. 
1—11.) 

Sect.  1.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism  of 

Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 
Slct.  2.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  I — 11.) 

Part  III.  relates  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Christ  in  Galilee^  by 
which  lie  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  (iv.  12 — zx.  16.) 

Sect.  1.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  performs  various  miraculous  cures,  (iv.  12 — 25.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sermon  on  the  mount,  (v.  vi.  vii.)  showing, 

$  i.  Who  onlj  are  truly  happy  (y.  1 — 12.),  and  the  duty  of  Christiana  to  be 
exemplary.     (13 — 16.) 

§*ii.  Tiie  dt*8i;rn  of  Christ's  coming,  yiz.  to  ratify  the  diyine  law  (17 — ^20.), 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees. — i.  in 
RBSPBCT  OF  ITS  BXTBiiT.  This  is  exemplified  in  what  concerns,  1.  Murder 
(21—26.)  ;  2.  Adultery  (27— SO.) ;  8.  Divorce  (31,  32.);  4.  Oath*  (33—37.); 
5.  Retaliatim  (38—42.);  6.  The  hwe  of  our  neighbour  (43— 48.)  — it.  in 
EBSPBCT  or  MOTivB ; — where  the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue  is  destroyed.  This 
is  exemplified,  1.  In  alnugiving  (yi.  1—4.) ;  2.  In  prtiyer  (5—15.) ;  3.  In 
jTasting,  (16—18.) 

§  lii.  Heaveiily-mindedness  enforced  by  various  considerations,  (ri.  19—34.) 

I  iv.  Cautions  agninst  censoriousness  in  judging  of  others  (vti.  1 — 5.) ;  admoni- 
tions to  dimcretion  in  di!>pensing  religious  lienefits  (&.) ;  to  assiduity  in  pursu- 
inir  spiritUHl  good  (7 — 11.)  ;  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  behaviour  to  all 
(12.);  and  to  withstand  all  sinful  afieclions  (13,  14.)  ;  warnings  against  false 
teachers,  who  are  commonly  known  by  their  actions  (15 — 20) ;  the  wisdom  of 
adding  |>ractioe  to  knowledge,  and  the  insignificancy  of  the  latter  without  the 
former.  (21—29.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  mirades  performed  by  Christ,  and 

of  the  call  of  Matthew,  (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  sent  forth 

to  preach  to  the  Jews.  (x.  xi.  1.) 
Sect.  5.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses  and  actions  of 

Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  descriptions  of  men,  and 

the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  miracles,  (xi.  2 — xvi. 

1—12.) 
Sect.  6.  contains  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christy  immediately 

concerning  his  disciples,  (xvi.  13 — xx.  1 — 16.) 

■  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  toL  L  pp.  5 — 7. 
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Fart  IV .  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Passion  and  Resur^ 
rection  of  Christ  (xx.  17 — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, (xx.  17 — 34.) 
Sect.  2.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  his  passion. 

§  i.  On  Palm  Smtday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  the  Jb'st  daj  of  Passion-week, 
Christ  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  he  expels  the  money - 
changens  and  other  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (xxi.  1 — 17.) 

§  ii.  On  MantUry,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion- week. — ^The  barren  fig-tree 
withered,  (xxi.  18—22.) 

§  iii.  On  Tueidojf,  or  the  Aird  day  of  Passion-week. 

(a)  In  the  Temple, — The  chief  priests  and  elders  confuted,  1.  By  a  question 
concerninor  John's  baptism  (xxi.  23 — 27.) ;— 2.  By  the  parables  of  the  two 
sons  (28 — 32.),  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard  ^33— 44.)  ;  for  which 
they  seek  to  lay  hands  on  him.  (45,  46.)  The  parable  of  the  marriage- 
feast,  (xxii.  1 — 14.)  Christ  confutes  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  by  show- 
ing, 1.  The  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  (xxii.  15 — 22.)  ; — 2.  Proving  the 
resurrection.  (23 — 33.) — 3.  The  great  commandment  (34—40.),  and  silences 
the  Pharisees  (41 — 46.),  against  whom  he  denounces  eight  woes  for  their 
hypocrisy  (xxiii.  1 — 36.)  ;  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  {S7 — 39.) 

(b)  Out  of  the  Temple, — Uhrist's  pniphetic  discourse  concemmg  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  Awv  (xxi v.) ;  the  parables  of 
the  ten  virgins,  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  judgment,  fxxv.) 

§  iv.  On  Wedneedatfy  or  the  fourth  day  of  Passion- week,  Christ  forewarns  his 
disciples  of  his  approaching  crucifixion  :  the  chief  priests  consult  to  apprehend 
him.  (3 — 5.)     A  woman  anoints  Christ  at  Bethany,  (xxvi.  6 — 13.) 

§  V.  On  Thvreday^  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week.~-Judas  covenants  to  be- 
tray him  (14 — 16.)  ;  the  passover  prepared.  (17 — 19.) 

§  vi.  On  the  Passover  day,  that  la^from  Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of 
Passtan^week. 

(a)  In  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  Passover  (xxvi.  20 — 25.),  and  institutes  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper.  (26—29.) 

(b)  Towards  night  Jesus,  I.  Foretells  the  cowardice  of  the  apostles.  (xxvL 
33—35  ) — 2.  Is  in  an  agony.  (36—46.) — 3.  Is  apprehended,  reproves  Peter 
and  the  multitude,  and  is  forsaken  by  all.  (47-^56.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  I.  Chrbt  is  led  to  Caiaphas,  falsely  accused,  condemned, 
and  derided.  (57—^8.) — 2.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  and  repentance.  (69—75.) 

(d)  On  Friday  morning. — 1.  Jesus  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas  commits 
suicide,  (xxvii.  1—10.) — 2.  Transactions  before  Pilate.  (11 — ^26.) — 3.  Christ 
is  mocketl  and  led  forth.  (27—32.) 

(e)  Transactions  of  the  third  hour, — ^The  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  crucifixion ; 
Christ's  garments  divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  the  two  robbers ; 
blaspliemies  of  the  Jews,  (xxvii.  33—44.) 

(/)  Prtnn  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,— the  darkness  over  the  land;  Christ's 
ItLut  agony  and  death ;  its  concomitant  events,  (xxvii.  45 — 56  ) 

(g)  Between  the  ninih  hour  and  sunset^  Christ  is  interred  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  (xxvii.  57 — 61.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover-toeek 
(that  lAyfrom  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Saturday  in  Passion' 
weeh). — The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured,  (xxvii.  62—66.) 

Sect.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection^  chiefly  on  Easter^ 
day. 

§  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  an  angel  (xxviii. 

1—8.),  and  afterwards  by  Christ  himself.  (9,  10.) 
§  ii.  The  resurrection  denied  by  his  adversaries  (xxviL  11 — 15.),  but  proved 

to  the  apoetles.  (16—20.) 
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IX.  Except  John,  the  Evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best  oppor-* 
tunity  for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact  series  of  his  trans- 
actions. His  style  is  everywhere  plain  and  perspicuous,  and  he  is 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  particularity  with  which 
he  has  related  many  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and  moral  instructions. 
*^  Of  these,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  the  apostles,  his 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  prophecy  on  Mount 
Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has  also  worderfuUy  united  simplidty  and 
energy  in  relating  the  replies  of  his  master  to  the  cavils  of  his  ad- 
versaries." '  He  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  has  given  us  an  account 
of  our  Lord's  description  of  the  process  of  the  judgment  narrated  in 
chap.  XXV.  and  parts  of  chap.  xiiL  ;  and  his  relation  of  that  momentous 
event  is  awfully  impressive. 

[In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  St.  Matthew  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  is  presented  with  especial  prominence ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
narration  of  his  actions  is  commonly  subservient  to  his  instructions 
which  are  introduced;  but  everywhere  there  is  kept  in  view  the 
evolution  of  the  twofold  title  of  the  first  verse,  **  Son  of  David," 
«  Son  of  Abraham."] 


CHAP.  IV. 

ON  TBS   GOSPEL  BT  ST.  KARK. 


I.  The  title  of  the  Gospel  by  St  Mark  is,  in  the  Vatican  manuscript, 
tcara  Map/cov,  CLCCording  to  Mark,  In  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  Uie 
Codex  Bezffi,  L.  the  Codex  Regius,  62  (formerly  2862,  Stephani  V), 
and  most  other  ancient  copies,  it  is  Kvarf/iXiov  Kara  Mdpicov,  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark ;  and  in  some  manuscripts  and  editions.  To 
/card  MdpKov  &yiov  ^varfyiT^wv^  the  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Mgrk,  or 
(as  in  the  authorised  English  version),  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark.^ 

II.  This  Evangelist  was  not  an  Apostle,  or  companion  of  Jesus  Christ 
during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and  several  other  Fathers 
affirm,  on  the  ground  of  mere  fancy,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples.  All  that  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  concerning 
him  is,  that  he  was  *^  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Col.  iv.  10.),  and  the 
son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  the 
Apostles  and  first  Christians  often  assembled.  (Acts  xii.  12.)  His 
Hebrew  name  was  John ' ;  and  Michaelis  thinks,  that  he  adopted  the 

*  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  voL  ii  p.  20.  Dr.  Harwood*s  IntrocL  to  the  New  Test 
Yol.  i.  p.  176.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  an  excellent  Discourse  on  the  Style  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  his  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  pp.  189 — ^205. 

'  Griesbach,  Noy.  Test.  torn.  i.  on  Mark  L  1. 

'  [It  should  be  noticed  that  some  have  doubted  the  identification  of  **  John  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark  "  with  Matk  the  author  of  our  second  GrospeL  Others,  again,  have  said 
that  it  is  by  *'  tradition  **  that  we  know  Mark  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  book.  It  is 
not  usual,  however,  to  apply  **  tradition"  in  this  sense  to  the  name  of  an  author  which  has 
been  re(;eived  as  always  prefixed  to  a  book ;  it  is  rather  of  the  character  of  a  ceriificato  of 
origin.  And  further,  that  Mark  was  the  name  of  the  writer  of  our  second  Gospel  we  know 
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aumame  of  Mark  when  he  left  Judiea  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
countries, — a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who 
frequently  assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the  nations  which  they 
visited  than  that  by  which  they  had  been  distinguished  in  their  own 
country.  From  Peter's  styling  him  Aw  5o«(l  Pet.  v.  13.),  this  Evangelist 
is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  by  St.  Peter ;  and  on  his  deliver- 
ance (a.d.  44,  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  12.),  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  soon  after  accompanied  them  to  other 
countries  as  their  minister  (Acts  xiii.  5. ) ;  but  declining  to  attend 
them  through  their  whole  progress,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  After- 
wards, however,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  settled  at  Antioch  on  the 
termination  of  their  journey,  we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  disposed 
to  accompany  them  in  their  future  journeys.  At  this  time  he  went 
with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  37 — 39.);  and  subsequently  was 
at  Bome  during  St.  Paul's  confinement  in  that  city,  whence  Mark 
sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (24.),  and  to  the  church  at  Colosse. 
(Col.  iv.  10.)  From  Rome  he  probably  went  into  Asia,  where  it  has 
been  thought  that  he  found  St.  Peter,  and  that  he  returned  to  that 
city  with  him.  St  Paul,  however,  himself  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  directs 
Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to  Rome,  and  this  would  sufficiently 
explain  his  presence  in  that  metropolis,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  and  published  his  Gospel.  Such  are  the  outlines  of 
this  Evangelist's  history,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  New  Testament 
From  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome  ^  we  learn  that  Mark,  after 
he  had  written  his  Gospel,  went  to  Egypt ;  and,  having  planted  a 
church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states  that  he  died  and  was  buried 
there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  these  statements 
are  no  better  than  groundless  conjectures.  Baronius,  Cave,  Wetstein, 
and  other  writers,  affirm  that  St  Mark  suffisred  martyrdom  ;  but  this 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  any  other  ancient  writer,  and 
is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  expressions  seem  to  imply  that  he 
died  a  natural  death. 

III.  That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  Christians, 

of  historical  attestation  from  the  statement  of  John  the  IVesbyter,  his  contemporary.  It  is 
very  mischievous  to  confoond  history  with  mert  tradition,  for  in  this  way  we  lose  all 
objective  certainty  as  to  facts.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  more  than  a  traditionai  ground 
for  identifying  John  Mark  with  Mark  the  Evangelist.  A  Latin  Preface  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  contained  in  very  ancient  MSS.  states  rather  oddly,  **deniqae  amputasMe  sibi  post 
fidem  poUkem  dicitar,  ut  saoerdotio  reprobos  baberetnr;  sed  tantnm  cousentiens  fiM 
praedestinata  potuit  electio  nt  nee  sic  in  opere  verbi  perderet  quod  prins  memerat  m 
genere  "  Even  if  this  Preface  be  not  the  work  of  Jerome,  it  is  at  least  nearly  coeval  wii4 
him.  This  statement  seems  to  have  originated  in  some  misnnderstanding  of  Acts  xiil  13., 
and  XV.  37,  38.,  in  which  is  described  how  John  Mark  departed  from  the  work  of  Christian 
service,  thos  becoming  figurativelv  poUice  truncuM.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  seems 
to  relate  to  the  later  service  of  John  Mark  as  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  Thus  whenever 
this  story  arose  John  Mark  and  the  Evangelist  were  absolutely  identified.  (See  a  paper 
**  Why  was  the  epithet  *  stump-fingered'  applied  to  St.  Mark?"  in  the  **  Journal  of  Classi- 
cal and  Sacred  Philology,"  June  1855,  p.  S24.,  by  the  present  editor.)  That  thii  story, 
or  this  epithet,  as  applied  to  St.  Mark  is  vety  earljf  may  be  seen  from  his  being  termed 
**  stump-fingered,"  KoXofitMucruXot  by  Hippolytus  (Pbilosophumena,  vii.  SO.).] 

*  See  the  passages  of  these  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vL  pp.  82 — 84.; 
4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  177. 
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particularly  Papias^  who  distinctly  (utes  John  the  Presbyter;  by 
several  ancient  writers  of  the  first  century  consulted  by  Eusebius^ ; 
by  Justin  Martyr',  Tatian^,  IrenasusS  Clement  of  Alexandria', 
Tertullian^,  Ammonius",  OrigenS  and  by  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
third  and  following  centuries.'^  Though  not  cited  by  name,  this 
Gospel  appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  the 
first  century  ^^;  but  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  not  equally  uni- 
form concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  placed.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies 
were  first  written:  according  to  tnis  account,  Mark  wrote  after 
Luke;  but  Papias,  on  the  information  of  John  the  Presbyter,  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a  companion  of  the  apostles,  places  tiiis  the 
second  in  order ;  and  with  him  agree  Irenseus  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  as  is  the  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Gt>spel  of  Mark,  generally,  some  critics  have  thought  that  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  were  not  written  by  the 
Evangelist.^'  The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  question. 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  has  said  in  his  second  dis- 
course on  the  resurrection,  that  this  Gospel  terminates  in  the  more 
correct  copies  with  the  words  i^^vvro  ydp^  for  they  were  afraid: 
and  Jerome  has  observed  *',  that  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he 
had  seen  contained  these  verses.  But  the  very  concise  affirmation 
of  Jerome  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  had  himself  said  of  a 
various  reading  in  ihi^  fourteenth  verse,  viz.  that  it  is  found  in  qui- 
busdam  exemplaribus,  et  maxime  GrcRcis  codicibus.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  former  passage,  he  has  exaggerated,  —  which 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  with  this  writer.  With  regard  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Gregory,  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
Jossible,  to  determine  what  he  meant  by  the  most  exact  manuscripts. 
^erhaps  he  intended  MSS.  more  correctly  written,  but  this  merit 
alone  would  add  nothing  to  their  authority ;  nor  can  we  now  ascer- 
tain the  recension  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  evidences  which  actually  exist.  The  verses  in  question 
are  certainly  wanting  in  the  Vatican  manuscript;  and  in  Nos.  137. 
and  138.  of  Griesbach's  notation  they  are  marked  with  an  asterisk; 
they  are  also  wanting  in  the  canons  of  Eusebius :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  authenticity  is  attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  im- 

A.  D.  116.    Lardner,  Svo.  toL  ii.  pp.  109.  112.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  338,  339. 
£ccL  Hist  lib.  iiL  c.  33. 
^  A.  D.  140.    Lardner,  Syo.  yoL  ii.  p.  120.;  4to.  Tol.  i.  p.  344. 
'%*  Jl,  d.  172.     Ibid.  Svo.  rol.  ii.  p.  138. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
^  A.  D.  178.     Ibid.  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  158,  159.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  365,  366. 
A.  D.  194.     Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212.;  4to.  vol.  i  p.  395. 
A.  D.  200.     Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  258.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
A.  D.  220.     Ibid.  8va  vol.  ii  pp.  414,  e^  9eq.\  4to.  vol.  L  pp.  503,  et  seq, 
A.  D.  230.     Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  466,  467.;  4to.  vol  i  p.  332. 
*  See  the  later  testimonies  in  Lardner,  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  87 — ^90. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  1 79, 
180. 
"  [Compare  Clem.  xv.  with  Mark  vii.  6.] 

"  Michaelis  (Introd.  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  vol.  i.  pp.  87 — 97.)  has  brought  forward  somo 
strong  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.     As  his  objectiona 
apply  equally  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  445,  el  teq,  infra ;  where 
those  objections  are  considered,  and  (it  is  hoped)  satisfactorily  refuted. 
**  Quftst.  ad  Hedib.  Qu«st.  3. 
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portance.  These  verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexondrinus ;  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that  is^  the  seven 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Bez»,  a  primd  manuy  but  the  remainder 
has  been  added  by  a  later  hand ;  and  they  are  extant  in  the  Greek 
commentaries  of  Theophylact.  The  whole  twelve  verses  are  like- 
wise found  in  the  Peshito  (or  Old  Syriac)  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
in  those  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  which  are  not  muti- 
lated at  the  end  of  the  second  Oospel;  and  they  are  cited  by  Au-- 
gustine,  Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Rome  (sumamed  the  Great), 
who  followed  this  version.  But  what  is  of  most  importance  is,  that 
the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  IrensBus,  in  the  second 
century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the 
whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  copies  known  to  him.  His  words 
are  these :  —  In  fine  autem  Evangelii,  ait  Marcus :  Et  quidem  Domtnns 
JesuSy  postquam  locutus  est  eis,  receptus  est  in  cceloy  et  sedet  ad  dexteram 
Deu^ 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chapter  contains 
only  twenty  verses.  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  also  bears  testimony  in  favour  of  the  disputed  frag« 
ment  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  II^^l  XapurfiaTov.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  manuscript  containing 
this  verse,  which  has  not  also  the  whole  passage  from  the  eighth  to 
the  end ;  nor  is  there  a  single  manuscript,  in  which  this  verse  is 
wanting,  that  does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  authority  of  equal 
antiquity  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Mark's  account  of  our 
Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with  those  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcribers  to  omit  them.  The 
plausibility  of  this  conjecture  renders  it  highly  probable :  to  which 
we  may  subjoin,  that  the  abruptness  of  the  conclusion  of  this  history, 
without  the  words  in  question,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a 
reason  for  adding  them  if  they  had  not  been  there  originally,  afford 
a  strong  collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Transcribers,  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  presume  to  add  and  alter  in  order  to  remove 
contradictions,  but  not  in  order  to  make  them.  The  conclusion, 
therefore  is,  that  the  disputed  fragment  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  consequently  is  genuine.* 

[A  full  statement  of  this  question  may  be  seen  in  Tregelles's 
"  Account  of  the  printed  Text,"  pp.  246 — 261.  Eusebius,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Victor  of  Antioch,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Jerome,  as  well 
as  other  writers,  especially  Greeks,  testify  that  these  verses  were 
not  written  by  St.  Mark,  or  not  found  in  the  best  copies.  Also  they 
are  omitted  in  B.  (Codex  Vaticanus),  in  the  Latin  Codex  Bobbiensis 
(A),  in  the  old  MSS.  of  the  Armenian,  and  in  an  Arabic  version  in 
the  Vatican.  In  L.  anotlier  termination  is  given,  and  then  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  also  extant.     On  the  oth%r  hand,  it  is  perfectly 

'  Adv.  Hfer.  liU  iii.  c  la  (aL  11.) 

«  Griesbach,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Text.  Nov.  Test.  Paiticala  u.  p.  199.  Dr.  Campbell  on 
the  Gospels,  note  on  Mark  xvi.  (vol.  ii.  p.  405.  3d  edit)  Cell^rier,  Introd.  an  N.  T. 
pp.  344—35.2.  Hag*8  Introduction,  Fosdick's  Translation,  p.  476.  &c  (omitted  in  the  last 
Gennan  edition). 
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certain  that  from  the  second  century  and  onward,  these  verses  have 
been  known  as  part  of  this  Gospel  (whoever  was  their  author).  The 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  arguments  given  at  length  in  the  pkce 
cited  above,  are, — 

"  I.  That  the  booh  of  Marh  himself  extends  no  farther  than  e^o* 
^ovvTo  yapy  xvi.  8. 

"II.  That  the  remaining  twelve  verses,  by  whomsoever  written, 
•have  a  full  claim  to  be  received  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  second 
Gospel,  and  that  the  full  reception  of  early  testimony  on  this  ques- 
tion does  not  in  the  least  involve  their  rejection  as  not  being  a  part 
of  canonical  Scripture."] 

IV.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Mark's  Gospel 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  uncertainty  prevails 
as  to  the  time  wheu  it  was  composed.  It  is  allowed  by  all  the 
ancient  authors  that  Mark  wrote  it  at  Borne ;  and  many  of  them 
assert  that  he  was  no  more  than  an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  to 
Peter,  who  dictated  this  Gospel  to  him,  though  others  affirm  that  he 
wrote  it  after  Peter's  death.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  has  been 
assigned  between  the  years  56  and  65 ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.  But  as  it  is 
evident  from  the  Evangelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xvi.  20.),  that  he 
did  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them  and  confirming  the  words  with  signs  following ; 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  all  the  apostles  quitted  Judaea  earlier 
than  the  year  50^  (though  several  of  them  laboured  among  the 
Gentiles  with  great  success),  it  has  been  argued  that  we  shall  ap- 
proximate nearest  to  the  real  date,  if  we  assign  it  to  the  year  63  or 
64,  at  which  time  Peter  was  at  Bome.  This  conclusion  rests  on 
two  assumptions;  1.  That  the  last  verses  were  written  by  St  Mark 
himself;  and  2.  that  the  apostles  did  not  disperse  before  a.d.  50. 
On  other  grounds  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Mark  could  not  have 
written  as  interpres  Petri  before  A.  D.  64. 

V.  St.  Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  Christian  religion  at 
Borne,  many  who  were  present  intreated  Mark,  as  he  had  for  a  long 
time  been  that  apostle's  companion,  and  had  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  Peter  had  delivered,  that  he  would  commit  the  particulars  to 
writing.  Accordingly,  when  Mark  had  finished  his  Gospel,  he  deli- 
vered it  to  the  persons  who  made  this  request  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers'-^,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  internal 
evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the  great  humility  of 
Peter  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  where  any  thing  is  related  or 
might  be  related  of  him ;  his  weakness  and  fall  being  fully  exposed 
to  view,  while  the  things  which  redound  to  his  honour  are  either 
slightly  touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  regard  to  Christ, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is  mentioned, 
at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  with  such  minuteness  of 

'  See  Dr.  Lardner*8  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap.  7.,  where  this  subject  is  ampljr 
(I'scassed.     Works,  8vo.  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  65 — 77.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  167 — 173. 

'  Clemens  Alexandr.  apnd  Euscbii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Jerome,  de  Yiris  Illustri- 
bus,  cap.  viii.    Tertulliani  Opera,  p.  505.  edit.  Rigaltii. 
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circumstance  as  shows  that  the  person  who  dictated  the  Gospel  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  it.' 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gospel,  we 
should  readily  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth  and  education  a 
Jew ;  but  the  numerous  Latinisms  ^  it  contains,  not  only  show  that  it 
was  composed  by  a  person  who  had  liyed  among  the  Latins,  but  also 
that  it  was  written  beyond  the  confines  of  Judsa.  That  this  Gospel 
was  designed  principally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that 
there  were  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  church  of  Kome),  is  further 
evident  from  the  explanations  introduced  by  the  Evangelist,  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  he  had  written  for  Hebrew  Christians 
exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the  Jordan  is  mentioned,  the  ap- 
pellation **  river  "  is  added  to  the  name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as  the 
Komans  could  not  understand  the  Jewish  phrase  of  ^'  defiled  or  common 
hands/*  the  Evangelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  *^  that  is, 
unwashenJ"  (vii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  carbaUy  he  subjoins  the 
interpretation^  *^that  is,  a  gifi^  (vii.  11.);  and  instead  of  the  word 
mammoHy  he  uses  the  common  term  XPVf^^^^y  "  riches.''  Again,  the 
word  Gehenna,  which  in  our  version  is  translated  hell  (ix.  43.), 
originally  signified  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infants  had  been 
sacrificed  to  Moloch,  and  where  a  continual  fire  was  aflterwards 
maintained  to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could 
not  have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  Evangelist  adds  the 
words,  "  unquenchable  fire  "  by  way  of  explanation.  These  par- 
ticularities corroborate  the  historical  evidence  above  cited,  that  Mark 
designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Christians.' 

Lastly,  the  manner  in  which  St.  Mark  relates  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  concise,  and  his  exordium  is 
singularly  striking,  for  St  Mark  announces  Jesus  Christ  at  once  as 
the  San  of  God  (i.  1.),  an  august  title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Romans:  omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his 
miraculous  conception,  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and 
other  particulars,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  ministry  of  his  fore- 
runner. 

VL  That  this  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is  attested  by 
the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiquity ;  nor  was  this  point  ever  dis- 
puted until  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  and,  after  them, 
the  Jesuit  Inchc^er,  anxious  to  exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version  was  executed,  afiirmed  that  Mark  wrote  in  Latin/ 
This  assertion,  however,  not  only  contradicts  historical  evidence,  but 
(as  Michaelis  has  well  observed)  is  in  itself  almost  incredible  :  for,  as 
the  Latin  Church,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  state,  and  as  the  Latin  language  was  difiTused  over  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  the  Latin  original  of  Mark's  Gospel,  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  could  not  have  been  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  that 

* 

>  See  sereral  instances  of  this  adduced  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  yoL  L  pp.  151 — 163. 
'  SeTeral  of  these  Latinisms  are  specified  above,  p.  14. 

*  Dr.  Campbell's  Fref.  to  Mark,  yol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83. 

*  Ftitii,  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test  p.  31 1. 
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no  copy  of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  The  only  semblance  of 
testimony  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion*  is  the 
subscription  annexed  to  some  MSS.  of  the  old  Syriac  that  Mark 
wrote  in  the  Romish,  that  is^  in  the  Latin  language,  and  that  in  the 
Philoxenian  version,  which  explains  Romish  by  Frankish.  But  sub- 
Fcriptions  of  this  kind  are  of  no  authority  whatever ;  for  the  authors 
of  them  are  unknown,  and  some  of  them  contain  the  most  glaring 
errors.  Besides,  as  the  Syriac  version  was  made  in  the  East,  and 
taken  immediately  from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Sy- 
riac subscription  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  Mark  wrote  at 
Rome.^  The  advocates  for  the  Latin  original  of  this  Gospel  have 
appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be  the  autograph  of  the 
Evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  But  this  is  now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable ;  for  the 
Venetian  manuscript  formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript 
preserved  at  Friuli  (Codex  Foro-Juliensis),  most  of  which  was 
printed  by  Blanchini  in  his  Evangeliarium  Quadruples.  The  Venice 
manuscript  contained  the  first  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of 
Mark's  Gospel ;  the  two  last  quaternions,  or  sixteen  pages,  are  pre- 
served at  Prague,  where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under 
the  title  of  Fragmentum  Pragense  Evangehi  S.  Marci  vulgo  auto^ 
graphi.     1778.  4to.* 

VII.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  consists  (in  our  modern  division)  of 
sixteen  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  transactions  from  the  Baptism  of  Christ  to  his  entering 
on  the  more  public  part  of  his  Ministry,  (ch.  L  1 — 13.) 

Part  II.  The  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  Passover.  (L  14 — x.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovers. 
(i.  14—45.,  ii.  1—22.) 

Sect.  2.  The  transactions  between  the  second  and  third  pass- 
overs.  Hi.  23 — 28.,  iii. — vi.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passover  to  Christ's  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.  (vii. — x.) 

Part.  III.  ThePassion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  (xi. — xvi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  ^rst  dag  of  Passion-week,  or  Palm  Sunday  — 
Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  (xi.  1 — 11.) 

*  Michadis,  toL  iii  p.  225.  See  also  Jones  on  tlio  Canon  of  the  New  Test  toL  iii. 
pp.  67—  69. 

*  The  history  of  the  pretended  autograph  mannscript  of  St.  Mark  is  briefly  as  follows. 
There  was,  at  Aquileia,  a  yery  ancient  Latin  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels;  two  quaternions  or 
sixteen  pages  of  which  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  obtained  in  1354  from  Nichdas,  patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  and  sent  them  to  Prague.  Hie  remaining  five  quaternions  the  canons  of  the 
church  at  Aquileia,  during  the  troubles  which  befel  that  city,  carried  to  Friuli,  together 
with  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  their  church,  a.  d.  1420;  and  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Friuli  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomaso  Mocenico,  obtained  these  five  quaternions, 
which  were  subsequently  passed  for  the  original  autograph  of  St.  Mark.  (Alber,  Herme- 
ncut  Nov.  Test  tom.  i.  p.  28S.)  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Prague  Fragment 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  by  Schoepflin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Historia  et  Commentationes 
AcademiiB  Electoralis  Theodoro-Palatinse,  Svo.  Manheim,  1773  ;  in  which  a  fac-simile  is 
};ivcn.  The  account  is  abridged,  and  the  fao-simile  copied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1778,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  321,  322. 
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Sect.  2.  The  transactions  of  the  second  day,  or  Monday,    (xi. 

12—19.) 
Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day^  or  Tuesday  — 

§  i.  In  the  morning,  (xi.  20 — 33.  zii.) 
§  ii.  In  the  evening,  (xiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday, 
(xiv.  1—9.) 

Sect.  5.  The  transactions  of  the  Jifth  day^  or  Thursday,  (xiv. 
10—16.) 

Sect.  6.  The  transactions  of  the  Passover^dayy  that  is,  from 
Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week; 
including  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's  agony 
in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial,  cruci- 
fixion, and  burial,  (xiv.  17 — 72.,  xv.) 

Sect.  7.  The  transactions  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (xvi.) 

YIII.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
and  that  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  have  imagined  that  Mark 
compiled  his  Oospel  from  him.  Augustine  asserted  that  Mark  was 
a  servile  copyist  {pedissequus)  and  epitomiser  of  Matthew,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  Adler',  Owen,  Har- 
wood,  and  others. 

In  the  year  1782,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation',  in  which  he 
has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  Michaelis 
has  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The  following  obser- 
vations are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these  writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  con- 
tradicts the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states  that  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dictation  of  Peter ;  and, 
although  there  is  a  coincidence  between  these  two  Evangelists,  yet  it 
does  not  thence  necessarily  follow  that  he  abridged  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from 
Matthew  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts', 
and  likewise  adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever.^  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostle,  and  eye<-witness  of 
the  facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have  desired  better  au- 
thority ;  if,  therefore,  he  had  Matthew's  Gospel  before  him  when  he 
wrote  his  own,  he  would  scarcely  have  adopted  a  different  arrange- 
ment, or  have  inserted  facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his 
original  author. 

Again,  although  there  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gospel  which 

'  Frof.  Adler's  hTpothesis  is,  that  Mark  first  epitomifled  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into 
Greek,  omitting  those  topics  which  the  heathens  (for  whom  he  wrote)  would  not  under- 
stand ;  such  as  the  Genealogy,  the  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Mount,  the  23d  chapter, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  some  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few 
parables.  After  which  he  imagines  (for  the  hypothesis  is  utterly  destitute  of  proof)  that 
the  whole  was  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic  Jews. 

'  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Marcus  mm  Epitomator  MatOutL  It  was  reprinted  by  Pott 
and  Ruperti  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicarum.  Helm- 
stadt,  1800.  Sva 

'  Koppe  has  given  thirteen  instances.     See  Fott*s  Sylloge,  voL  i.  pp.  55 — 57. 

*  Koppe  has  given  twenty^tkree  instances  of  these  additions.    Ibid.  pp.  59 — 64. 
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an  Evangelist,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Bomans,  might 
not  improperly  omit -*  such  as  the  genealogy — the  healing  of  the 
centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum— ^Christ's  argument  to  J<mn*s  dis- 
ciples,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Messiah — the  sermon  on  the  mount 
— some  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament — and  the  narrative  of 
the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot; — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark. —  See  particularly 
the  discourses  and  parables  related  in  Matt.  viii.  18 — 22. ;  x.  15 — 22. ; 
xi.  20—30. ;  xiL  33—45. ;  xiiL  1—39. ;  xviiL  10—35. ;  xix.  10—12. ; 
XX.  16. ;  and  xxii.  1 — 14.^ 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  transactions  with 
the  apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  affi)rds  the  strongest  proof  that  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  latter  Evangelist  has  given  us  a  very  circumstantial  description 
of  Christ's  conversation  with  his  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
et  the  former,  though  he  had  before  related  Christ's  promise  that 
e  would  go  before  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
Gospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ's  appearance  in  Gtdilea  Now, 
if  he  had  read  Matthew's  Gospel,  this  important  event  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  him,  and  consequently  he  would  not  have 
neglected  to  record  it. 

Michaelis  further  observes,  that  if  Mark  had  had  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appearance  of  contra- 
diction to  the  accounts  given  by  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness.  His 
account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  the  very  same  circumstance  as 
Matthew  mentions  his  own  call,  is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew's 
description ;  and  this  very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if 
Mark  had  had  access  to  Matthew's  GospeL  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  Mark  x.  46.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mentioned, 
whereas  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passage,  mentions  two.  In  Mark's 
account  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  the  very  same  woman,  who  ad- 
dressed Peter  the  first  time,  addressed  him  likewise  the  second  time, 
whereas,  according  to  Matthew,  he  was  addressed  by  a  different 
person ;  for  Mark  (xiv.  69.)  uses  the  expression  ^  waiZuTtcrj^  the  maid, 
which,  without  a  violation  of  grammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the 
same  maid  who  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  [unless 
indeed  it  means  the  maid  who  kept  the  door,]  whereas  Matthew 
(xxvi.   71.)  has  aWij,  another  maid,^     Now,  in  whatever  manner 

'  Koppe  has  specified  several  other  omissions  in  the  Oospel  of  St.  Mark,  which  we  hare 
not  room  to  enumerate.    See  Pott*s  Sylloge,  vol.  i.  pp.  49^53. 

*  The  whole  difficulty,  in  reconciling  tUs  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  Evan- 
gelists,  **  has  arisen  from  the  yain  expectation  that  they  must  always  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  most  minute  and  trivial  particulars:  as  if  the  credibility  of  our  religion  rested 
on  such  agreement,  or  any  reasonable  scheme  of  inspiration  required  this  exact  corre- 
spondency. The  solution,  which  Michaelis  afterwards  offered  in  his  Anmerkungen,  affords 
all  the  satisfaction  which  a  candid  mind  can  desire.  After  stating  that  Matthew  had  said 
*  another  maid,'  Mark  *  the  maid,'  and  Luke  '  another  man  (Irspo^,  he  observes,  the  whole 
contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  only  attend  to  John,  the  quiet  spectator  of  all  which 
passed.  For  he  writes  (xviii.  25.)  '  They  said  unto  him.  Wast  thou  not  also  one  of  his 
disciples? '  Whence  it  appears  that  there  were  several  who  spake  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
all  which  is  said  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  may  very  easily  be  true.   There  might  pro- 
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harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples,  there  will  always  remain  a 
difference  between  the  two  accounts,  which  would  have  been  avoided, 
if  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  in* 
stances,  in  which  there  may  seem  no  mode  of  reconciliation  ?  If  we 
compare  Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  but  such  a 
determination  of  time,  that  it  looks  to  some  as  if  a  reconciliation 
were  impracticable.  For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  day  after 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and  crossed  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  encountered  a  violent  tempest :  but, 
according  to  Mark,  this  event  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon 
in  parables;  and,  on  the  day  which  followed  that  on  which  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea-side, 
but  to  a  desert  place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Galilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  find  it 
equally  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  Evangelists,  is  Mark  xi.  28. 
compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  23.  In  both  places  the  Jewish  priests 
propose  this  question  to  Christ,  iv  iroia  i^i/aia  ravra  iroieh ;  alluding 
to  his  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple.  But, 
according  to  what  St  Mark  had  previously  related  in  the  same 
chapter,  it  seems  as  if  this  question  had  been  proi^osed  on  the  third 
day  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  according  to  Matthew,  it  was 
proposed  on  the  second.  If  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew,  this 
difference  in  their  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.  ^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  remark  on  the  solution  of  the  difficulties ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  proves  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  histories.  This  is  also  most  clearly  shown  by 
the  many  particulars  introduced  by  Mark,  which  never  could  have 
been  derived  from  Matthew. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  object  on  the  part  of  Michaelis 
was  to  disprove  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel  and  that  of 
Luke  (see  the  next  chapter);  hence  he  magnified  supposed  dis- 
crepancies. 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  St  Mark  did  not  copy  from  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
the  striking  coincidences  between  them,  which  confessedly  exist 
both  in  style,  words,  and  things  ?  Koppe,  and  after  him  Michaelis, 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  the 
three  first  Gospels,  by  the  suf^sition  that  in  those  examples  the 
Evangelists  retained  the  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  ancient 

bftblj  be  more  than  the  three  who  are  named;  but  the  maid,  who  had  in  a  former  instance 
recognised  Peter,  appears  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind;  and  hence, 
in  dictating  this  Gospel  to  Mark,  he  might  have  said  the  maid."  Bishop  Middleton's  Doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  2S5.  first  edition. 

*  Michaelis,  vol  iiL  p.  220.  Koppe  (ut  suprit,  pp.  67 — 59.)  has  given  sereral  additional 
examples  of  seeming  contradictions  between  the  two  EvangeUsts,  proving  that  Mark  could 
not  have  copied  from  Matthew.  On  the  subject  above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find 
mach  important  information  in  Jones's  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  fW>m  Mr.  Whiston*s  Charge  of  Dislocations,  pp.  47—86.,  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
third  volume  on  the  Canon:  and  also  in  the  Latin  thesis  of  Bartus  van  Willes,  entitled 
Specimen  Hermenenticom  de  iis,  qnie  ab  nno  Marco  sunt  narrata,  aut  copiosios  et  expli- 
catius,  ab  eo»  qoam  a  csoteris  Evangelistis  exposita.  Svo.    Tngecti  ad  Rhenum,  1811. 
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Gospels^  such  as  those  mentioned  hj  Luke  in  his  preface.^  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  an 
hypothesis ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  the  accounts  given 
from  the  early  Christian  writers  aboye  cited ;  and,  secondly,  it  may 
be  accounted  for  from  other  causes.  Peter  was,  equally  with  Mat- 
thew, an  eye-witness  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  had  idso  heard  his 
discourses,  and  on  some  occasions  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of 
transactions  to  which  all  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Both 
were  Hebrews,  though  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  Peter  would 
therefore  naturally  recite  in  his  preaching  the  same  events  and  dis- 
courses which  Matthew  recorded  in  his  Gospel ;  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstance might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  by  men,  who 
sought  not  after  **  excellency  of  speech,"  but  whose  minds  retained 
the  remembrance  of  facts  or  conversations  which  strongly  impressed 
them,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  of  supernatural 
guidance.^ 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness,  with  almost  picturesque  vividness 
of  narration,  are  the  characteristics  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which,  con- 
sidering the  copiousness  and  majesty  of  its  subject, — the  variety  of 
great  actions  it  relates,  and  the  surprising  circumstances  that  attended 
them,  together  with  the  numerous  and  important  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  it  contains, — is  the  shortest  and  clearest,  the  most  mar- 
vellous, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  history  in  the 
whole  world.'  , 


CHAR  V. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BT  ST.  LtJKE. 


I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  in  manuscripts  and  early  editions  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 

II.  Concerning  this  Evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain  inform- 
ation :  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstances  related  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  the  following 
particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch^  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephorus  Callisti,  a  writer 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a  painter,  is  now  justly  ex- 
ploded, as  being  destitute  of  foundation,  and  countenanced  by  no 
ancient  writers.  From  his  attending  Paul  in  his  travels,  and  also 
from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius, 
Dr.  Lardner,  and  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this 
Evangelist  was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have  sujh 

»  Pott's  Sylloge  Comment,  vol.  I  pp.  65—69.    Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214,  215. 
*  Fritii,  Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test  p.  179.    Bishop  Tomline  s  Elements  of  Christ. 
TheoL  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
'  Biackwfdl*8  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  I  p.  293. 
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posed  tliat  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this  appears  to 
be  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  our  Saviour's  actions.*  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  Gentile,  on  the  authority  of  Paul's  expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 
II.  14.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Bolten,  adopted  by 
Kuinoel,  viz.  that  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  The  Hebraic-Greek  style  of  writing  ob- 
servable in  his  writings,  and  especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rit«8,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  where  discernible 
both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  might  seem  to 
identify  the  author  with  the  Jews,  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  displayed  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is 
composed  in  elegant  Greek,  and  his  Greek  name  Aovtca^,  might 
show  that  he  was  a  Gentile.  This  conjecture  is  further  supported 
by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians.  In  the  former  (Acts  xxi.  27.)  it  is  related  that  the  Asiatic 
flews  stirred  up  the  people,  because  Paul  had  introduced  Gentiles 
into  the  temple,  and  in  the  following  verse  it  is  added  that  they  had 
before  seen  with  him  in  the  city  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom 
they  supposed  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  Luke,  though  he  was  with  the  apostle.  Compare 
Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself  among  the  com- 
panions of  PauL  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  reckoned 
among  the  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  might  be  accounted,  if  he  had  be- 
come a  proselyte  from  Gentilism  to  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  11.  14.),  after  Paul  had  written  the 
salutations  of  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  of  Jesus,  sumamed  Justus, 
he  adds,  "  who  are  of  the  circumcisiofi.  These  onlyy*  he  continues, 
*^  are  my  fellow-toorhers  (meaning  those  of  the  circumcision)  unto  the 
kingdom  of  GodJ*     Then  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds,  "  Luke^  the 

>  ^shop  Gleig,  however,  has  ai^ed  at  great  length,  that  the  constroction  of  Luke  I  2. 
leads  to  the  conclosioii  that  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness  and  personal  attendant  npon 
Jesns  Christ;  and  that,  as  he  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  gives  an  accoont  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seventy,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  one  of  that  number.  He  adds,  that 
the  account  of  Chnsfs  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Kazareth  (iv.  16 — 32.),  which  is 
only  slightly  referred  to  by  Matthew,  and  is  related  by  none  other  of  the  Evangelists^  is 
given  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  evinces  that  they 
actually  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  writer;  and,  further,  that,  as  he  mentions  Cleopas 
by  name  in  his  very  particular  and  interesting  account  of  all  that  passed  between  Christ 
and  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  other  disciple,  which  Dr.  Gleig  understands  to  be  Luke  himself,  and 
thinks  that  he  concealed  his  name  for  the  same  reason  that  John  conceals  his  own  name 
in  the  GospeL  (Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  in  Bp.  G.'s  edition 
of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  voL  iii  pp.  89—93.,  and  also  in  his  Directions  for 
the  Study  of  Theology,  pp.  366—377.)  But  this  hypothesis,  which  is  proposed  and  sup- 
ported with  great  ability,  is  opposed  by  the  facts  that  the  name  of  the  Evangelist  is  not 
Jewish;  and  that  since  Jesus  Christ  employed  only  native  Jews  as  his  apostles  and  mis- 
sionaries (for  in  this  light  we  may  consider  the  seventy  disciples),  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  selected  one  who  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  in  other  words,  a  Jew 
by  descent  firom  both  his  parents,  and  duly  initiated  into  the  Jewish  church.  Besides, 
tlie  words  iy  j^/ui>,  among  vu  (L  1.)  authorise  the  conjecture  that  he  had  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Judaea:  and,  as  he  professes  that  he  derived  his  information  firom  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  Jesns  C!hnst,  this  circumstance  will  accoxmt  for  the  graphic 
minuteness  with  which  he  has  recorded  particular  events. 
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beloved  physician^  and  Demas^  salute  youJ*  As  the  apostle  in  this 
passage  opposes  them  to  the  Christians  who  had  been  converted  from 
Judaism^  it  is  evident  that  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile 
parents,  if  the  passage  does  not  mark  him  to  be  simply  a  Gentile. 

The  first  time  that  this  Evangelist  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  is  in  his  own  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  there 
find  him  (Acts  xvi.  10^  11.)  with  Paul  at  Troas  ;  thence  he  attended 
him  to  Philippic  where  again  the  apostle  joined  him ;  nnd  thence  he 
went  with  him  to  Jerusalem ;  continued  with  him  in  his  troubles  in 
Judaea ;  and  sailed  in  the  snme  ship  with  him,  when  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  irom  Cassarea  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed  with  him  during 
his  two  years'  confinement.  As  none  of  the  ancient  Fathers  have 
mentioned  his  suffering  martyrdom,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a 
natural  death.' 

[A  modem  theory,  that  Silas  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was  the 
same  person  as  Luke,  was  brought  forward  and  maintained  (after 
Hennel)  by  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Conder  in  his  "  Literary  History  of 
the  New  Testament,"  and  in  other  places:  it  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  book  of  Acts  than  with  the  Gospel  itself;  but  the 
mention  of  it  belongs  here,  as  both  works  proceeded  irom  the  same 
author.  It  is  needless  to  go  minutely  into  the  supposed  probabilities 
which  have  been  thought  to  favour  this  notion ;  it  is  a  theory  which 
could  never  be  proved  from  Scripture,  which  gives  us  not  a  hint  to 
identify  Silas  with  Luke,  and  it  contradicts  all  that  could  be  gathered 
from  the  Acts  as  to  the  time  when  Luke  joined  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  the  portion  of  the  journeyings  there  recorded  during  wliich  they 
were  together.  This  theory  is  sufficiently  noticed  and  refuted  by 
Dr.  Davidson.  (Introduction,  ii.  p.  20.)] 

III.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  of 
his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers.  In  the  second  century  it  is 
repeatedly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr  %  and  it  had  then  been  in  habitual 
use  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons',  and  by 
IrensBUS.^  TertuUian'^,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
asserted  against  Marcion  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  copies 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  which  were  admitted  to  be  canonical  by  himself 
and  Christians  in  general,  and  for  this  he  appealed  to  various  aposto- 
lical churches.  Origen*,  a  few  years  after,  mentions  the  Gospels  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received ;  the  third  of 
which  he  says,  '^  is  that  according  to  Luke,  the  Gospel  commended 
by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentile  converts."  These 
testimonies  are  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
and  a  host  of  later  writers ;  whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the 

*  Lardner's  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap,  viil    Works,  Sro.  roL  riii.  pp.  105^- 
107.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  187,  188. 

'  Lordner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.;  4to.  voL  1.  p.  344. 
'  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il  pp.  159,  160.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  366, 

*  Ibid.  8va  vol  ii.  p.  258.;  4to.  vol.  I  p.  420. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  466.;  4to  toL  i.  p.  532. 
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accurate  and  laborious  Dr.  Lardner'^  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in 
this  place. 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  its  canonical  authority  (to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Mark)  has  been  called  in  question 
by  Michaelis ;  while  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  impugn  the 
authenticity  of  particular  passages  of  St.  Luke.  The  celebrity  of 
Michaeli?^  and  the  plausibility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  of  other 
assailants,  justify  a  full  and  distinct  consideration  being  given  to  their 
objections. 

1.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follows :  — 

Objection  L  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by  assist- 
ants of  the  apostles.  This  circumstance,  he  affirms,  affords  no  proof 
of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  were  endowed  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Timothy  and  the  deacons  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)*,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof:  because  a  disciple  might  possess  these  gifts,  and  yet 
his  writings  not  be  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the  argument  for 
their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  apostle's  assistant,  then  we 
must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Home, 
and  the  writings  of  other  apostolical  fathers.' 

Answer  **  It  i%ill  be  admitted,  that  Mark  and  Luke  were  humble,  pious  men ; 
also,  that  they  were  intelligent,  well-informed  men,  and  must  have  known  that  the 
committing  to  writing  the  facts  and  doctrines  comprehended  in  the  Grospel  was 
not  left  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  everj  disciple,  but  became  the  dutj  of  those 
onlj  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  work.  Now,  if  these 
two  disciples  had  been  unmspired,  or  not  under  the  immediate  direction  of  apostles 
who  possessed  plenary  inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  presumption  in  them, 
witliout  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the  instruction  of  the  church.  The 
very  fact  of  their  writing  is,  therefore,  a  strong  evidence  that  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  inspired.  There  is  then  little  force  in  the  remark  of  the  learned 
professor,  that  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  have  declared,  in  any  part  of  their 
writings,  that  they  were  inspired:  for  such  a  declaration  was  unnecessary |» their 
conduct  in  undertaking  to  write  such  books  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  be- 
lieved themselves  called  to  this  work."^ 

Objection  2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  apostles  themselves  have 
in  their  Epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canonical.  That  the 
passages  depended  upon  for  proof  do  refer  to  these  or  any  other 
written  Gospels,  Michaelis  denies :  but  even  if  they  did  so  recom- 
mend these  Gospels,  the  evidence  (he  affirms)  is  unsatisfactory; 
because  they  might  have  commended  a  book  as  containing  genuine 
historical  accounts  without  vouching  for  its  inspiration.  And  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  state  that  these  Gospels  were  respec- 
tively approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  Michaelis  dismisses  with  very 
little  ceremony.    And,  finally,  he  demurs  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of 

'  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  107 — 112.;  4to.  voL  iii  pp.  181 — 191. 

«  2  Tim.  I  6.;  Acts  vi.  3—8. 

'  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

*  '*  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertained  by  Archibald  Alexander, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,**  pp.  202,  203.  (Princeton  and  New 
York,  1826.  12mo.) 
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t&e  canonical  authority  of  these  books^  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  primitive  church,  by  which  they  were  imdoubtedly  received 
into  the  canon;  and  suggests  that  the  apostles  miffht  have  recom- 
mended them,  aud  the  primitive  church  mipht  have  accepted  them,  as 
works  indispensable  to  a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
their  contents,  and  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  being  inspired.' 

Ambwkb  1.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  writings  of  other  apostolical  men  is 
not  valid ;  '*  for  none  of  them  erer  undertook  to  write  Gospblb  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  All  attempts  at  writing  other  Gospels,  than  thb  foub,  were  considered  bj 
the  primitive  charcn  as  impious ;  because,  the  writers  were  uninspired  men.    But 

**  2.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole  primitive  church,  as 
canonical,  is,  we  thinks  conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  not  mere  human  pro- 
ductions, but  composed  bj  divine  inspiration.  That  thej  were  thus  universallv 
received,  is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which  have  already  been  adduced. 
There  is  not,  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  a  hint  that  any  Christian  belonging 
to  the  church  ever  suspected  that  these  Gospels  wore  inferior  in  authority  to  the 
others.  No  books  in  the  canon  appear  to  have  been  received  with  more  universal 
consent,  and  to  have  been  less  disputed.  They  are  contained  in  every  catalo<nie 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  They  are  cited  as  Scripture  by  all  that  mention 
them;  and  are  expressly  declared  by  the  fathers  to  be  canonical  and  inspired 
books.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  can 
have  that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  inspiration. 
Michaelis,  indeed,  places  the  whole  proof  of  inspiration  on  the  promise  made  hy 
Christ  to  his  spostles ;  but  while  it  is  admitted  that  thb  is  a  weignty  consideration, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  universal 
church,  including  the  apostles  themselves,  that  these  writings  were  penned  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  promise  re- 
ferred to  was  confined  to  the  twelve.  Certainly,  Paul,  who  was  not  of  that 
number,  was  inspired  in  a  plenary  manner,  and  much  tlie  larger  part  of  the 
twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  canon.  There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  forbids  our  suppot^ing  that  other  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to 
write  for  the  use  of  the  church.  We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  be  believed,  iu 
regard  to  any  persons,  without  evidence,  but  we  think  that  the  proof  exists,  and 
arises  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  writings  of  these  two  men  were,  from  the 
be<nnning,  received  as  inspired.  And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  before  the 
death  of  the  apostles ;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in  stating  that  the  Gospel  ot 
Mark  was  seen  by  Peter*,  and  that  of  Luke  by  Paul,  and  approved  by  them 
re^peolively.  Now,  is  it  credible  that  these  apostles,  and  John  who  survived 
them  many  years,  would  have  recommended  to  the  Christian  church  the  pro- 
ductions of  uninspired  men  P  No  doubt^  all  the  churches,  at  that  time,  looked  up 
to  the  apostles  for  guidance,  in  all  matters  that  related  to  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
and  a  general  opinion  that  these  Grospels  were  canonical  could  not  have  obtained 
without  their  concurrence.  I'he  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that  they  were  recom- 
mended as  useful  human  productions,  and  by  degrees  came  to  be  considered  as 
inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which 
has  come  down  to  us  on  the  subject.  If  this  had  been  the  fact,  they  would  never 
have  been  placed  among  the  books  universally  acknowledged,  but  would  have 
been  doubted  of  or  disputed  by  some.  The  difference  made  between  inspired 
books  and  others,  in  those  primitive  times,  was  as  great  as  at  any  subsequent 
period ;  and  the  line  of.  distinction  was  not  only  brond,  but  great  pains  were  taken 
to  have  it  drawn  accurately ;  and  when  the  common  opinion  of  the  church  re- 
specting the  Gospels  was  formed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  thirty  years  and  more,  before  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  John,  these  two  Gospels  were  in  circulation.  If  any  doubt  had  existed  re- 
specting their  canonical  authority,  would  not  the  churches  and  their  elders  have  had 
recourse  to  this  infallible  authority  ?     The  general  agreement  of  all  Christians^ 

*  Michaelis^s  Introduction,  voL  i.  pp.  88 — 94.    Alexander  on  the  Canon,  p.  201. 
'  But  modify  this  statement  by  what  is  said  by  some,  that  St.  Mark  wrote  after  Peter^s 
death  what  he  had  delivered. 
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over  the  whole  world,  respecting  most  of  the  books*  of  the  New  Testament,  doubt* 
less,  should  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles.  If,  then,  these  Gospels, 
had  been  mere  human  productions,  they  might  have  been  read  privately,  but  never 
could  have  found  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  The  objection  to  these  books 
comes  entirely  too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any  weieht.  The  opinion  of  a  modern 
critic,  however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  primitive  church ;  and  to  the  suffrage  of  the  universal  church,  in  every 
age,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  sound,  viz. 
*  that  all  those  books  shoula  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspired,  which  were  re- 
ceived as  such  by  those  who  liyed  nearest  to  the  time  when  they  were  published.' 

**  3.  But  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,  that  no  Docks  should 
be  considered  as  inspired  but  such  as  were  the  productions  of  apostles,  still  these 
Gospels  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  canon.  It  is  a  fact,  in  which  there  is  a 
wonderful  agreement  among  the  fathers,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  from  the 
mouth  of  Peter ;  that  is,  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  this  apostle  every  day 
declaring  in  his  public  ministry.  And  Luke  did  the  same,  in  regard  to  raul's 
preaching.  These  Gospels,  therefore,  may,  according  to  this  testimony,  be  con- 
sidered as  more  probably  belonffinff  to  these  two  apostles  than  to  the  Evangelists 
who  penned  them.  They  were  uttle  more,  it  would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to 
the  testimony  which  has  been  exhibited,  than  amanuenses  to  the  apostles,  on  whom 
they  attended.  Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  Epistles  to  some  of  his 
companions ;  and  if  Mark  and  Luke  heard  the  Gospel  from  Peter  and  Paul,  so 
often  repeated,  that  they  were  perfect  masters  of  their  respective  narratives,  and 
then  committed  the  same  to  writing,  are  they  not,  virtually,  the  productions  of 
these  apostles  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ?  And  this  was  so  much  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  theyspeak  of  Mark's  Gospel  as  Peter's,  and  of 
Luke*s  as  Paul's.  But  this  is  not  all.  These  Gospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles, 
and  received  their  approbation.  Thus  speak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  voice,  and 
if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  these  Evangelists  would  never  have  ventured  to  take  such  an  important  step, 
as  to  write  and  publish  the  preaching  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  express 
approbation.  JHovr,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct  without  inspiration ;  but 
of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a 
history  of  facts  from  men  who  were  rendered  infallible  by  the  inspiration  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage  of  in- 
spiration in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper  selection  of  facts  and 
circumstances,  and  in  the  infallible  certainty  of  the  writing.  Suppose,  then,  that  an 
uninspired  man  should  prepare  an  account  of  such  transactions  as  he  had  seen,  or 
heard  from  eye-witnesses  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his  narrative  should  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and  receive  his  full  approbation;  might 
not  such  a  book  be  considered  as  inspired  ?  If,  in  the  original  composition,  there 
should  have  crept  in  some  errors,  (for  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  reviewer 
would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them  corrected :  now  such  a  book 
would  be,  for  all  important  purposes,  an  inspired  volume ;  and  would  deserve  a 
place  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Christian  fathers,  the  Grospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  canonical  books ;  for, 
as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence  among  them,  that  these  Evan- 
gelists submitted  their  works  to  the  inspection,  and  received  the  approbation,  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

**  4.  Finally,  the  internal  eyidence  is  as  strong  in  fayour  of  the  Gospels  under 
consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the  Kew  Testament.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  Mark  or  Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of  inspired  men.  If  we 
reject  these  books  from  the  canon,  we  must  give  up  the  argument  derived  from 
internal  evidence  for  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is 
true,  the  learned  professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said,  *•  the  oftcner 
I  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  with  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St. 
John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts.'  And  speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he 
says,  *  in  some  immaterial  instances  he  seems  to  have  erred,'  ana  he  fives  it  as  his 
opinion,  *  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St.  Mark  with  St.  Matthew,  or  to 
show  that  he  is  no  where  corrected  by  St.  John,  experience  great  difficulty,  and 
have  not  seldom  to  resort  to  unnatural  explanations.     But  the  learned  professor 
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has  not  mentioned  any  particular  cases  of  irrecondleable  discrepancies  between  tliis 
Kvanselist  and  St.  Matthew ;  nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  statements  he  is  cor- 
rected by  St.  John.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  exhibited,  general  remarks  of 
this  sort  are  deserving  of  no  consideration.  To  harmonise  the  Evangelibts  has 
always  been  found  a  difficult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict 
each  other,  or  that  their  accounts  are  irreconcileable.  Many  things,  which,  at 
first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon  closer  examination,  to  be  per- 
fectly harmonious ;  and  if  there  be  some  things  which  commentators  have  been 
unable  satisfactorily  to  reconcile,  it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  in 
narratives  so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chronological  order  did  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.  And  if  this  objection  be  permitted  to  influence 
our  judgment  in  this  case,  it  will  operate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  other 
Evangelists  as  well  as  Mark  ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies  arc 
impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts  candidly  and  accu- 
rately weighed,  there  will  be  found  no  solid  ground  of  objection  to  the  inspiration 
of  any  of  the  Grospels ;  —  certainly  nothing,  which  can  counterbalance  the  strong 
evidence  arising  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers.  In  what  respects  these 
two  Evangelists  fall  short  of  the  others  has  never  been  shown ;  upon  the  most 
thorough  examination  and  fair  comparison  of  these  inimitable  productions,  they 
appear  to  be  all  indited  by  the  same  spirit,  and  to  possess  the  same  superiority  to  all 
human  compositions. 

^  Compare  these  Gospels  with  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  have  been 
written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  will  need  no  nice  power  of  discrimination  to 
see  the  difference:  the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God;  the  last 
betray,  in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  man.**  ^ 

[The  proof  that  this  Gospel  was  quoted  as  Scripture  by  St.  Paul  is  very  plain  : 
that  apostle  writes  (1  Tim.  v.  18.),  "The  Scripture  saitb,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,  and.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward.*^ 
The  latter  words  (only  found  in  Luke  x.  7.)  being  thus  coupled  with  a  sentence 
from  the  law  of  Moses.] 

'  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  pp.  203—210.  The  importance  of  the  sabject  and  the  con-» 
elusive  vindication  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  contained  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, will,  we  trust,  compensate  for  the  length  of  the  quotation  above  given;  especially  as 
the  learned  translator  of  Michaclis,  whose  annotations  have  so  frequently  corrected  the 
statements  and  assertions  of  the  German  Professor,  has  offered  no  refutation  of  his  ill- 
founded  objections  to  the  canonical  aathority  of  these  Gospels.  **  There  is,"  indeed, — 
Professor  Alexander  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  piety, — **  something  reprehensible,  not 
to  say  impious,  in  that  bold  spirit  of  modem  criticism,  which  has  led  many  eminent  Bib- 
lical scholars,  especially  in  Germany,  first  to  attack  the  authority  of  particular  books  of 
Scripture,  and  next  to  call  in  qaestion  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  volume.  To  what 
extent  this  licentiousness  of  criticism  h&s  been  carried  we  need  not  say;  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  of  late,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  been  found  occupying 
the  places  of  its  advocates;  and  the  critical  art,  which  was  intended  for  the  correction  of  tho 
text,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  turned 
against  the  Bible;  and  finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  books  has  not  only  been 
questioned,  but  scornfully  rejected,  by  Professors  of  Theology !  And  these  men,  while  living 
on  endowments  which  pious  benevolence  had  consecrated  for  the  support  of  religion,  and 
openly  connected  with  churches  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opinions,  have  so  far  for- 
gotten their  high  responsibilities,  and  neglected  the  claims  which  the  church  had  on  them, 
as  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  learning  to  sap  the  foundation  of  that  system  which 
they  were  sworn  to  defend.  They  have  had  the  shameless  hardihood  to  send  forth  into 
the  world  books  under  their  own  names,  which  contain  fully  as  much  of  the  poison  of 
infidelity  as  [was]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  most  malignant  deists  whoso 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  The  only  effectual  security  which  we 
have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  infidelity,  is  found  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  is  so  superficial  and  cursory  in  its  reading,  that  however  many  elabonite  criti- 
cal works  may  be  published  in  foreign  languages,  very  few  of  them  will  be  read,  even  by 
theological  siiudents,  in  this  countv)'.  May  God  overrule  the  efforts  of  these  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  so  that  good  may  come  out  of  evil  I"  (Alexander  on  the  Canon, 
pp.  212,  213.)  In  this  prayer,  we  are  persuaded,  every  candid  and  devout  critical  student 
of  the  Scriptures  will  most  cordially  concur.  [How  much  this  prayer  is  called  fi>r  now 
(1856)  in  this  country  is  painfully  manifest,  when  such  evil  books  as  those  to  which  Prof. 
Alexander  refers  have  been  popularised,  and  when  notoriety  is  sought  by  setting  aside  the 
plenary  authority  of  God*s  word,  that  is,  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  whose  record 
it  is.] 
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2.  Besides  the  preceding  objections  of  Michaelid  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  Gospel  in  general,  the  genuineness  of  some  particular 
passages  has  been  questioned,  the  evidence  for  which  is  now  to  be 
stated. 

(1.)  The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late  years 
been  impugned  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  with  how  little  real  foundation^  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  facts: — 

[i.]  These  two  chapters  are  fonnd  in  aix  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  yersions 
at  present  known. 

[ii.]  Thejirst  chapter  of  Luke*s  Grospel  is  connected  with  the  second,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p.  421.  supra)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew*s  Gospel  are  connected :  'ISytytro  AB  Iv  rats  t)iiipatc — Noir  it  came  to 
pass  in  those  days^  ffc.  (Luke  ii.  1.^  And  the  second  chapter  of  St,  Luke's  Gospel 
IS  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  the  third  .'-^'Ev  Ircc  AB  irfvrfjcai^ccary — Noh% 
in  theji/teenth  year,  ffx.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  This  Gospel,  therefore,  could  not  possiblj 
have  begun  with  the  thinl  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  bjr  some  intro* 
duction. 

[iii.]  But  because  the  first  chapters  of  it  were  not  found  in  the  copies  used  hy 
Marcion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Macionites  in  the  second  century,  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  are  spurious  interpolations. 

A  little  consideration  wiU  show  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion.  The  notions 
entertained  by  Marcion  were  amon?  the  wildest  that  can  be  conceived ; — that  our 
Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward  form,  and  that  he  was  not  bom  like  other  men, 
but  appeared  on  earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  as 
proceedine  from  the  Creator,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  void  of  goodness ;  and  of 
the  New  Testament  he  received  only  one  Grospel  (which  is  supposed,  but  without 
foundation,  to  be  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke^)  and  ten  of  PauFs  Epistles,  all  of  which 

'  The  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke; 
but  neidier  did  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  fourth;  and  in 
the  subsequent  parts,  (as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  examined  this  subject 
with  his  usual  minuteness  and  accuracy,)  it  was  **  mutilated  and  altered  in  a  great  variety 
of  places.  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  odled  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  erasing  the  nanie 
of  that  Evangelist  from  the  beginning  of  his  copy.  (Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  393—401. ;  4to.  voL  iv.  pp.  611 — 615.)  His  alterations  were  not  made  on  any  critical 
principles,  but  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theology. 
Indeed  some  have  thought  that  the  opinion  that  he  used  Luke's  Gospel  at  all,  rests  upon 
no  sufficient  foundation.  So  different  were  the  two  works,  tliat  some  distinguished 
biblical  scholars  of  modem  times,  particularly  Semler,  Eichhom,  Griesbach,  Loeffler,  and 
Marsh,  have  rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  Griesbach  maintained  that  Marciou  com- 
piled a  work  of  his  own,  lor  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his  followers,  from 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  and  particnlarly  of  Luke.  (Hist  Text.  Gr.  Epist  Paul 
p.  92.)  **  lliat  Marcion  used  St.  Luke's  Gospel  at  all,"  says  Bp.  Marsh,  **  is  a  position 
which  has  been  taken  for  granted  without  the  least  proof.  Marcion  himself  never  pre- 
tended that  it  was  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  as  TertuUian  acknowledges,  saying  Marcion  evan- 
gdio  mo  nullum  adacribit  autorem,  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c  S  )  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  he  used  some  apocryphal  Goqiel,  which  had  much  matter  in  common  with  that  of 
St.  Luke,  but  yet  was  not  Uie  same."  (Bfarsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  UL  p.  159.)  Dr.  Loeffler 
has  very  fully  examined  the  question  in  his  Dissertation,  entitled  Marcumem  PavUi  Epis- 
tolas  et  Luca  Evangdium  adulterasse  dubitatur.  Frankfbrt  on  the  Oder,  178S.  The  con- 
clusions of  his  minute  investigation  are  **(1)  That  the  Gospel  used  bv  Marcion  was  anony- 
mous: (2)  Marcion  rejected  all  our  four  Gospels,  and  maintained  the  authenticity  of  his 
own  in  opposition  to  them:  (3.)  His  followers  afterwards  maintained,  that  Christ  himself 
and  Paul  were  the  authors  of  it:  (4.)  IrensBus,  TertuUian,  and  Epiphanius,  had  no  reason 
for  regarding  Mardon's  Gospel  as  an  akeied  edition  of  Luke's,  and  their  assertion  is  a 
mere  conjecture  resting  upon  none  but  fnvolous  and  absurd  allegations:  (5.)  The  differ- 
ence of  Marcion's  Gospel  from  LidLo's  is  inconsiBtent  with  the  supposition:  (6.)  There  are 
no  just  grounds  for  believing  that  Marcion  had  any  pressing  motives  to  induce  him  to 
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he  mutilated  and  disffmsed  by  his  alterationsy  interpolationfl,  and  mnisnons.*  This 
conduct  of  Marcion^  completely  invalidates  any  arfrument  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  omission  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke*s  Gospel  in  his  copy;  and 
when  it  is  added  that  his  arbitrary  interpolations,  &c.  of  it  were  exposed  by  several 
contempornry  writers,  and  particularly  by  TertuUian^  we  conceive  that  the 
genuinene<<s  and  authenticity  of  the  two  chapters  in  question  are  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.' 

(2.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Ar/eajv  {Legio,  that  is,  a 
Legion) y  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  viii.  30.,  a  suspicion  has  been 
raised  that  the  whole  paragraph,  containing  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
healing  the  Gadarene  Demoniac  (viii.  27 — 39.)  is  an  interpolation. 
This  doubt  is  grounded  on  the  assertion  that  this  mode  of  expression 
was  not  customary,  either  with  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer  in 
the  apostolic  age.  But  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly  ground- 
less ;  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  and 
versions  that  are  extant,  and  the  mode  of  expression  alluded  to  is 
familiar  both  with  the  Evangelist,  and  also  with  classic  writers  who 
were  contemporary  with  him.     Thus, 

[i.]  In  Luke  x.  35.  we  meet  with  ^nvoftia^  which  is  manifestly  the  Latin  word 
Denaria  in  Greek  characters.  In  xix.  20.  we  also  have  Xovdafuot*,  which  word, 
though  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  langua^  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  word 
Sudarhtnif  a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  m  Acts  xtL  12.  we  have  also  KOAONIA 
(^Colonia)  a  CoiiOHT. 

[ii.]  I'hat  the  mode  of  expression,  ahove  ohjected  tcs  wu  customanr  with  daseic 
authors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  of  IPlutarch,  who 
was  born  not  more  than  ten  years  afler  Jesus  Christ.  He  tells  us  that,  when  the 
city  of  Borne  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabitants  into 
battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse ; 
and  (the  historian  adds)  'EcX^^i}  dk  AEFEQN,  r<^  \oyaddc  ilvai  rorc  ixaxifiovi  Tavrwy^ 

adopt  a  srarbled  copy  of  Lnke;  and  the  motives  assigned  by  the  fathers  are  inconsiiitent 
and  self-destmctive." — Dr.  J.  P.  Smith*s  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  voL  IL 
pp.  13,  14. 

[Thongh  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  that  may  be  said  respecting 
the  Evangelium  of  Marcion,  it  is  well  to  point  oat  that  the  investigations  of  Hahn  (Das 
Evangclium  Marcions  in  seiner  nrsprunglichen  Grestalt,  Konigsberg,  18SS),  CHshansen, 
and  others,  fally  estabbsh  the  fact  testified  by  Tertnllian  and  other  eariy  writere,  that 
Marcion  did  form  his  Gospel  by  extmding  from  St.  Luke  all  that  did  not  suit  Aw  scbemeL 
A  modern  theory  is  that  St  Luke's  GkMpel  was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  out  of  the  earlier  and  more  authentic  work  upheld  by  Marcion  I  Of  coarse,  when 
evidence  is  cast  aside,  we  have  nothing  to  lead  us.  Harting's  **  Qosestionem  de  Marcifme,** 
Sec  (Utrecht,  1849)  is  a  useful  book  on  this  subject] 

*  Epiphanins  has  given  a  long  account  of  Marcion's  alterations,  &c.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament See  Dr.  Lurdner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  369 — 393.;  4to.  voL  iv.  pp.  610 — 
624. 

'  See  the  passage  at  length  in  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  voL  ii  pp.  256 — ^288. ;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  419,420. 

'  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  genealogies  of 
Jesas  Christ  in  Lake  iiL  and  Matt  L,  and  also  on  the  auppowed  chronological  diificalty  in 
our  Saviour's  age;  but  these  seeming  contradictions  may  be  so  satisfactoiily  explained 
that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  repeat  those  solutions  in  this  place.  See  also  Dr.  Nares's  Be* 
marks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  27.  ti  ss?.;  Archbp.Lanrence's 
Critical  Reflections  on  the  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  modem  Sodnian  Yersioiiy 
pp.  51^-73.;  and  Dr.  Hales  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol  i.  pp.  88 — 110. 

[As  to  the  difBcnlty  connected  with  Lake  ii.  2.,  from  the  mention  of  Cyronius  aa 
governor  of  Jadtea  at  the  time  of  our  Lord*s  birth,  it  is  now  known  (see  Dr.  Davidson's 
Appendix)  that  this  waa  really  the  case.  Other  solutions  had  been  proposed  which  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  difficulty  was  not  insuperable,  even  if  these  solutions  had  not 
been  the  reed  explanations.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  what  may  be  gained  at  last  bj 
holding  fast  the  Scriptiue  in  spite  of  imagined  or  suoposed  discrepancies^ 
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tbat  is»  It  was  called  a  iisaioir,  heeauge  the  most  toarlike  persons  were  ^^ selected**  A 
few  sentences  aflerwards,  we  meet  with  the  following  Latin  words  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, viz.  nATPIKIorz  (Patncias),  Patbicians;  £ENAT0S  (Senatus),  the 
Sbhatb;  HATPONAX  (Paironas),  Patbons;  KAIENTAS  (CHentes),  Clients^; 
and  in  a  sabsequent  pase  of  the  same  historian^  we  meet  with  the  word  KEAEPICS 
{Celeres)^  CBiiBais.*  Again,  in  Dion  Cassiiu',  we  meet  with  the  following  sen- 
tence: Twv  yap  KEAEPlliN  apx^uv  "V't — fi^  ^  ^"^  chiefs  or  commander,  0/  the 
Celeres.  Whether  these  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  most  determioe.  The  word  AEPEQN  is  not  so  barbarous,  but 
that  it  has  been  aeknow lodged  bj  the  two  loBioographers,  Uesjchiui  and  Suidas> 

We  have^  therefore,  every  reasonable  evidence  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  of  Lake's  Oospel. 

(3.)  The  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  verses  of  Luke  xxii.  are  want- 
ing in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  in  the  Nitrian  Frag- 
ments, (here)  in  the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  in  the  Codex  Yindobonensis 
Lambecii  31.,  and  in  the  Thebaic  version,  and  some  other  authorities ; 
and  in  the  Codices  Basiliensis  B.  VI.  (E.)  and  Yaticanus  354.  (S.),  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts, 
these  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
collated  by  Matthaei  with  an  obelisk.  Their  genuineness,  therefore, 
has  been  disputed* 

Epiphanius,  Hilar j,  and  Jerome  bear  testimony  that,  in  their  time,  these  rerses 
were  wanting  in  some  Ghreek  and  Latin  MSS.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  thej  are 
found  in  by  nir  the  mater  namber  of  MSS.  (as  Kosenmiiller  remarks),  without  an 
oheUsK  and  in  all  the  ancient  Tersions  except  the  Thebaic,  a  revised  copy  of  the 
old  Latin,  and  a  Meinjphitic  MS.  Thej  are  also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Hippolytus,  IrensBus,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Titus  of  Bostra,  and  Csssarius.  The  reason  for  the  omission  of  these  verses  in 
some  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others,  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  that  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  timid,  lest  they  snould 
appear  to  favour  the  Arians :  it  ma^  be  that  they  were  omitted  in  Luke  from  their 
bemg  early  read  in  a  lesson  containing  part  of  Matt,  xxvi.* 

The  verses  in  question  are  certidnly  genuine,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly retained  by  Griesbach  in  the  text,  without  any  mark  to  indicate 
that  they  are  eitner  spurious  or  suspected.^ 

lY.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Oospel  was  written,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  Dr.  Owen  and  o^ers  referring  it  to  the 
year  53,  while  Jones,  Mijchaelis,  Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  biblical 
critics,  assign  it  to  die  year  63  or  64,  which  date  appears  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  corresponds  with  the  internal  characters  of  time  exhi- 
bited in  the  Oospel  itself.  [The  date  as9igned  to  this  Oospel  must 
in  part  depend  on  that  of  1  Timothy,  where  it  is  quoted ;  and  as 
to  that,  great  difference  of  opinion  exists.]     But  it  is  not  easy  to 

■  Plntarchi  Vit«,  in  Romnio,  torn.  L  pp.  51,  52.  edit  Bryani 

'  Plntarchi  Viin,  voL  L  p.  71.  In  tbe  same  page  also  ooous  the  word  KAUITXIAION 
(Capitolium),  the  capitol. 

'  Dion  Cassins,  lib.  iv.  cited  hj  Mr.  RenneH  (to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  obserracioiis  above  stated),  m  his  Animadventons  on  the  Unitarian  Yersion  of  the 
New  Testament,  p.  52. 

*  See  their  Lexicons,  in  voce;  their  elucidations  of  this  word  are  cited  by  Schlensner,  in 
his  J^xioon  in  Nov.  Test,  voce  Aryf^r. 

*  [And  to  that  place  some  copies  (snch  as  God.  Leioest*  noticed  above,  as  omitting  them 
in  Luke)  transpose  them.  See  the  evidence  fur  the  genuineness  as  deduced  from  the 
Ammonian  Sections  and  Easebian  Canons  in  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,**  p.  205.] 

*  Griesbachii  et  SchubEii  Nov.  Test  torn,  i  p.  470.  Kosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  and  Bloom* 
field  on  Lake  xxii  49, 44.    Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  19,  20.    Lipein,  1 7  C  4. 
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ascerbdn  the  place  where  it  was  written.     Jerome  says,  that  Lulce^ 
the  third  Evangelist,  published  his  Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Achaia 
and  Boeotia ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  says  that  Luke  wrote  for  the 
Greeks,  or  in  Achaia.     Grotius  states  that,  about  the  time  when  Paul 
left  Rome,  Luke  departed  to  Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we 
now  have.     Dr.  Cave  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome 
before  the  termination  of  PauPs  captivity ;  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe, 
and  Wetstein,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the   pseudo-Gospel  circulated  among   the 
Egyptians.      Dr.  Lardner  has  examined  these  various  opinions  at 
considerable  length,  and  concludes  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria, 
or  that  he  preached  at  all  in  Egypt:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  com- 
posed or  finished  and  published  his  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.'     [Mr.  Alford  ^Proleg.  ch.  iv.  §  7.)  gives  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  Gospel  was  written  some  years  before  the  Acts, 
and  that  the  Acts  was  a  work  written  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of 
St  Paulas  Roman  imprisonment,  before  Luke  had  left  hiuL] 

V.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile  converts, 
is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  it  may 
also  be  inferred  from  his  dedicating  it  to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts. 
This,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  its  peculiar  design ;  for,  writing 
to  those  who  were  Far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant 
of  Jewish  affairs,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  descend  to  many 
particulars,  and  touch  on  various  points,  which  would  have  been  un- 
necessary had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this  account  he 
begins  his  history  with  the  birth  of  *John  the  Baptist  (i.  5 — 80.),  as 
introductory  to  that  of  Christ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  notices 
several  particulars  mentioned  by  Matthew%  (ii.  1 — 9.  &o.)  Hence, 
also,  he  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  various  circumstances  of 
facts  that  were  highly  conducive  to  the  information  of  strangers ;  but 
which  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  the  «fews,  who 
could  easily  supply  them  from  their  own  knowledge.  On  this  account, 
likewise,  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  not  as  Matthew  had  donCj 
by  showing  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures tauffht  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  was  to  spring ;  but  he  traces 
Christ^s  hneage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  tracing  genea- 
logies in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending  from  the  person  whose 
lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  race  (iii.  23 — 38.);  and  thus 
shows  that  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  promised  for  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  world.  Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  Jewish  transactions,  Luke  has  marked  the  seras, 
when  Christ  was  bom  and  when  John  began  to  announce  liie  Gospel, 
by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (iii.  1,  2.),  to  which  point  Mat- 
thew and  the  other  Evangelists  have  not  attended.  Luke  has  likewise 
introduced  many  things  not  noticed  by  the  other  Evangelists,  which 
encouraged  the  GentUes  to  hearken  to  the  Gospel,  and,  when  their 

>  Lardner's  Worka^  Sra  vol.  ▼!  pp.  130—136.;  4to.  vol.  til  pp.  199— SOS. 
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consciences  were  awakened  by  it,  to  turn  to  God  on  the  ground  of 
that  redemption  which  sets  forth  pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  parables  of  the  publican  praying  in  the  temple  (xviii. 
10.),  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xt.  8 — 10. ),  and  particularly  the 
prophetic  parable  of  the  prodigal  son ;  which^  besides  its  spirituid  and 
universal  application,  beautifully  intimates  that  the  Gentile,  repre- 
sented by  the  younger  or  prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  gracious,  and 
affectionate  reception,  (xv.  11.  et  seq,)  Christ's  visit  to  Zaccheus  the 
publican  (xix.  v.)  and  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross 
(xxiii.  40 — 43.),  are  also  lively  illustrations  of  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  penitent  sinners. 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  JLsrael  were  interested  in  these  good  tidings,  other 

{^arables  and  facts  are  introduced  which  cannot  be  taken  in  this 
imited  sense.  Thus  Luke  recites  the  parable  of  the  merciful 
Samaritan  (x.  33.) ;  he  relates  that  another  Samaritan  was  healed 
and  commended  for  his  faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19.) ;  and,  when  a 
village  of  this  people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  that  the  zeal  of 
the  two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from  heaven 
was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 56.) ;  and  they  were  told  that  **  the  Son  of 
man  came,  not  to  destroy  merCs  UveSy  hut  to  save  themJ* 

Lastly,  this  Evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and  mercy 
shown  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the  very  first  public 
discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes  notice  that  such  favours 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
both  Gentiles,  as  were  not  conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any 
of  the  Israelites,  (iv.  25 — 27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross 
(xxiii.  34.),  **  Father,  forgive  them^for  they  know  not  what  they  do/*  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord  and  that  of  parting 
his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the  Roman  soldiers ; 
to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have  respect,  as  much  as  to  any 
of  his  persecutors.^ 

y  I.  Great  and  remarkable  characters  always  have  many  biographers. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our  Saviour,  whose  life  was 
so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime  and  divine,  his  doctrine  so  ex- 
cellent, and  the  miracles  by  which  he  confirmed  it  were  so  illustrious 
and  so  numerous,  that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should  undertake 
to  write  evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoirs  concerning 
his  life,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost.  This  we 
infer  from  St  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel: — Forasmuch,  says 
he,  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they,  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word,  de- 
lioered  them  unto  us;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  learn  the  certainty 
of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.  (L  1—4.)     From 

'  0r.  TowDson's  Works,  roL  I  pp.  181^196. 
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these  introductory  sentences  we  leam^  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
writers  alluded  to  were  not  our  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark,  who 
were  the  only  Evangelists  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  written  before 
Luke ;  for  Matthew  was  an  eye-witness^  and  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge,  not  from  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  two  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  many.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  narrations  consisted  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us — that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  evidence,  among  the  first  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith,  of  which  number  Luke  reckons  himself.  Lastly, 
it  appears  that  these  narrations  were  received  either  from  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  from  their  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Grospel,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
they  were  composed  with  an  upright  intention,  though  they  were 
inaccurate  and  defective.  What  uiese  imperfect  and  incorrect  histories 
of  our  Saviour  were  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  probably  did  not 
survive  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed.^ 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede  the  defective 
and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and  to 
deliver  to  Theophilus'  a  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  life, 
doctrines,  miracles,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  Irenseua 
and  some  of  the  Fathers  imagined  that  Luke  derived  his  information 
chiefly  from  the  apostle  Paul,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  his 
command';  but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  Evangelist's 
own  words ;  whence  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard  and  wit- 
nessed the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  it  is 
manifest  that  St.  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for  he  was  not  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of  the  year  36,  or  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was  from  conversing  with  some  of 
the  apostles  or  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was 
enabled  to  trace  every  thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Theo- 
philus  might  know  the  certainty  of  tiiose  truths  of  whidi  he  had 
hitherto  received  only  the  first  elements. 

>  Hill's  Ftoleg.  §  35—67.  Doddridge's  Fam.  Expos.  toI.  L  p.  1.  Lardnei^s  Works, 
Svo.  Tol.  tL  pp.  142 — 145.;  4to.  yoL  iii.  pp*  205—206. 

'  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  is  friend  of  God,  some  hare  imagined  that,  under 
this  appellation,  St.  Luke  comprised  all  tKe  followers  of  Christ,  to  whom,  9»  friends  of  God, 
he  dedicated  this  faithful  history  of  our  Saviour.  But  this  interpretation  appears  to  have 
little  solidity  in  it;  for,  if  all  the  followers  of  Christ  are  addressed,  why  is  the  singtdar 
number  used?  And  what  good  end  could  there  be  accomplished  by  using  a  feigned 
name?  AuguBtine,  ChiTSOStom,  and  many  others,  have  understood  Theophilus  to  be  a 
real  person;  and  Theophylact  has  well  remarked  that  he  was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and 
possibly  a  prefect  or  governor,  because  he  gives  him  the  same  title  of  n^rurrc,  mostexceUent^ 
which  St.  Paul  used  in  his  addresses  to  Felix  and  Festus.  Dr.  Cave  supposed  him  to 
have  been  a  nobleman  of  Antioch,  on  tiie  authority  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Beooig- 
nitions,  but  these  are  of  no  weight,  being  composed  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
not  from  the  writer's  personal  knowledge.  The  most  probable  ojHuion  is  that  of  Dr. 
Lardoer,  now  generally  adopted,  vis.  that  as  St  Luke  composed  his  Gospel  in  Greece, 
Theophilus  was  a  man  of  rank  of  the  same  country.  Lardneflr*s  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vL 
pp.  138,  139. ;  4to.  vol.  ilL  pp.  203,  204.  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Whitby,  &c  on  Luke  i. 
1  — 4.    Du  Yeirs  Literal  Explication  of  the  Acts,  pp.  4 — 7.  English  Edition,  London,  1685« 

'  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol  iii.  p.  91. 
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VII.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain  passages  in 
Luke's  Gospel  and  the  parallel  passages  in  that  of  Matthew  ^,  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  some  other  critics^  have  imagined  that  the  former  had 
seen  the  Gospel  of  the  latter,  and  that  he  transcribed  considerably 
from  it.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foun- 
dation ;  for,  in  the  first  place^  it  is  contradicted  by  the  Evangelist 
Luke  himself,  who  expressly  says  that  he  derived  his  information 
from  persons  who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  which  sufficiently  account 
for  those  coincidences,  FurUier,  Luke  has  related  many  interesting 
particulars  ',  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew.  And  lastly, 
the  order  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  Evangelists,  is  different^ 
Matthew  relates  ^e  facts  recorded  in  his  Gospel  in  connection  with 
the  accompanying  or  resulting  teaching.  Luke,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  make  a  classification  of  events,  referring  each  to  its  proper 
class. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  consists  in  our  modem  division  of 
twenty-four  chapters,  is  divided  by  Bosenmiiller  and  others  into 
five  distinct  classes,  viz. : — 

Class  L  contains  the  Narrative  of  the  Birth  of  Christy  together  with 

all  the  Circumstances  that  preceded,  attended,  arui  followed  it  (L  ii. 

1—40.) 
Class  II.  comprises  the  JParticidars  relative  to  our  Saviour*s  Infancy 

and  Youth,  (ii.  41—52.) 
Class  III.  includes  the  Preaching  of  John,  and  the  Baptism  of  Jesus 

Christy  whose  Genealogy  is  annexed,  (iii.) 
Class  lY.   comprehends   the  Discourses,  Miracles,  and  Actions  of 

Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  Ministry,  (iv. — ix.  50.) 

*  Compare  Luke  iii  7 — 9.  16,  17.  with  Matt.  iii.  7 — 12.;  Lnkey.  20 — 3S.  with  Matt.  ix. 
2—17.;  Luke  yi.  1—5.  with  Matt  xii  1—5.;  Luke  viL  22— S8.  with  Matt  xi.  4 — 11.; 
and  Luke  xiL  22 — 31.  with  Matt  vi.  25 — 3S.  Bosenmiiller  says  that  Bengel's  mode  of 
comparing  and  harmonising  the  Qospels  of  Matthew  and  Lnke  is  the  best 

*  Thus  Luke  has  recorded  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist; 
the  annunciation ;  and  other  important  circumstances  concerning  the  natiyity  of  the 
Messiah;  the  occasion  of  Jo8eph*s  being  then  in  Bethlehem;  the  vision  granted  to  the 
shepherds;  the  earlj  testimony  of  Simeon  and  Anna;  the  wonderful  manifestation  of  our 
Lonl^s  proficiency  in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  his  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  connected  wiUi  the  year  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He  has 
given  us  also  an  account  of  several  memorable  incidents  and  cures  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  rest;  the  conversion  of  Zaccheus  the  publican;  the  cure  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down  for  eighteen  yean;  and  of  the  dropsical  man;  the  cleansing  of 
the  ten  lepers;  the  repulse  he  met  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city;  and  the 
instructive  rebuke  he  gave  on  that  occasion  to  two  of  his  disciples  for  their  intemperate 
zeal:  also  the  affecting  interview  he  had,  after  his  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples, 
in  the  way  to  Emmans,  and  at  that  village.  Luke  has  likewise  added  many  edifying 
parables  to  those  which  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Of  this  number  are 
the  parables  of  the  creditor  who  had  two  debtors;  of  the  rich  fool  who  hoarded  up  his 
increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  many 
liappy  years;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  of  the  reclaimed  profligate;  of  the  Pharisee 
and  die  Publican  praying  in  the  temple;  of  the  judge  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  widow's 
importunity,  though  he  feared  not  Gkni,  nor  regarded  men;  of  the  harrcn  fig-tree;  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan;  and  several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
particulars  were  specified  by  Irenseus,  in  the  second  century,  as  pecnliariy  belonging  to 
the  Gospel  of  Lake;  who  has  thus,  undesignedly,  shown  to  all  succeeding  ages,  t£it  it  is, 
in  every  thing  materal,  the  very  nme  bm>k  which  had  ever  been  distingpiished  by  the 
name  of  this  Evangelist  till  his  day,  and  remains  so  distinguished  to  our  times.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  Bee  the  passage  of  Irenseus  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  works, 
Sva  voL  ii  pp.  leo,  161. ;  4ta  vol  L  pp.  366,  367. 
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This  appears  evident :  for^  after  St.  Luke  had  related  his  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  (iy.  1 — 13.),  he  immediately  adds,  that  Christ 
returned  to  Gralilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.),  Capernaum 
(^31.),  and  the  lake  of  Genesareth  (v.  I.);  and  then  he  proceeds  as 
far  AS  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  transactions  in  Galilee. 
Sect.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  1 — 13.) 
Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovers,  a.d. 
30,  31. 

§  i.  Christ  teaches  at  Nasareth,  where  his  townsmen  attempt  to  kill  lum.    (if. 

14—30.) 
§  ii.  Christ  performs  manj  miracles  at  Capemanm,  where  he  teaches,  as  also  in 

other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31 — 44.) 
§  iii.  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John ;  and  the  miraculous  draught 

of  fishes,  ^v.  1 — 1 1.) 
§  iv.  Christ  neals  a  leper  and  a  paralytic,  (v.  12 — 26.) 
§  V.  The  call  of  Matthew,  (v.  27—32.) 
§  vi.  Christ  shows  whj  his  disciples  do  not  fast.  (v.  33 — 39.) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover,  to  a  little  before 
the  third  passover,  a.d.  31,  32. 

{  i.  Christ  iustifiea  his  disciples  for  plocking  com  on  the  Sabbath  daj ;  and  heals 

a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand.  (vi.  1 — 1 1  ) 
§  ii.  Christ  ordains  the  twelve  apostles,  (vi.  12 — 16.) 
§  iii.  Chrbt  descends  from  a  mountain  into  the  plain  (vi.  17 — 19.)i  where  he 

repeats  a  considerable  part  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (20-— 49.) ;  wbich  is 

related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's 

Gospel. 
§  iv.  Christ  heals  the  centurion*s  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow*s  son  at 

Nain.  (vii.  1 — 17.) 
§  V.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  and  his  discourse 

to  the  people  concerning  John.  (vii.  18—35.) 
§  vi.  A  woman,  who  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  at  the  house  of 

Simon  the  Pharisee,  (vii.  36 — 50.) 
§  vii.  Christ  preaches  again  through  Galilee  (viii.  1 — 3.),  where  he  delivers  the 

parable  of  the  sower.  (4 — 15.) 
§  viii.  Christ  declares  the  duty  of  the  apostles,  and  also  of  all  Christians,  as  the 

lights  of  the  world  (viii.  16 — 18.),  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem,  are  liis  mother 

and  brethren.  (1^—21.) 
§  is.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  command  (viii.  22 — 45.),  and  expels  a  legion 

of  demons  at  Gadara.  (26 — 39.) 
§  X.  Christ  cures  the  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life. 

(viii.  40—56.) 
§  xi.  The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach. — Herod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to  see 

Christ,  (ix.  1—9.) 
§  xii.  Christ  miraculously  feeds  five  thousand  men.  —Their  different  opinions 

concerning  him,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced,  (ix.  10 — ^27.) 
§  xiiL  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  a  mountain,  (ix.  28 — 36.) 
§  xiv.  On  his  descent  into  the  plain,  Christ  cast«  out  a  demon,  which  his  dis- 
ciples could  not  expel,  (ix.  37 — 42.) 
§  XV.  Christ  forewarns  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  exhorts  them  to 

humility,  and  shows  that  sucn  as  propagate  the  Gospel  are  not  to  be  hindered. 

(ix.  43—50.) 

Class  V.  contains  an  account  of  our  Saviour^s  last  Journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, incltiding  every  Circumstance  relative  to  his  PaMion,  Death, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  (ix.  51 — 62.,  x. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.    Transactions  from  Christ's  departure  out  of  Galilee  to 
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Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  his  departure  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 

§  i.  In  his  waj  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  refuse  to  receive  Christ. — His 

answer  to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (ix.  51 — 62.) 
§  ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  pr^uih.  (x.  1 — 16.) 

Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem, 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  32,  and  his  return  thither  to 
the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 

§  i.  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  to  Christ,  (x.  17 — ^24.) 

I  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x.  25 37.) 

§  iil  Christ  is  entertained  by  Martha  and  Marj.  (x.  88—42.) 
§  iv.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to  prav,  and  inculcates  the  necessity  of  impor- 
tunity in  prayer,  as  also  miplicit  reliance  on  the  paternal  iroodness  of  God 
(xi.  1—13.) 
§  T.  Christ*s  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  to  Beel- 
zebub, (xi.  14—28.) 

§  vi.  His  answer  to  the  Jews,  who  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven,  (xi.  29 36.) 

§  vii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hypocrisy,  (xi.  37—54.) 

§  viii.  Christ  warns  his  disciples,  Jint^  to  avoid  hypocrisy  (xii.  1 — 8.) ;  and 

secondly^  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  of  man.  (4 — 12.) 
§  ix.  Cautions  against  covetousness  or  worldly-mindedness,  and  exhortations  to 

be  chiefly  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13 — 34.) 
§  X.  Admonition  to  be  always  prepared  for  death. — The  reward  of  such  as  are 
careful  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  stations  and  the  opportunities 
offered  to  them.  (xii.  35 — 48.) 
§  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  of  Messiahs  coming 
(xii.  49 — 56.) ;  and  shows  that  common  reason  is  sufficient  to  teach  men  re- 
pentance. (57 — 59.) 
§  xii.  God*s  judffments  on  some  are  designed  to  bring  others  to  repentance.  — 
The  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiii.  1 — 9.) 

§  xiii.  Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  (xiii.  10 17.);  and 

delivers  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  (18 — ^21.) 
§  xiv.  Christ*s  journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication ;  in 

the  course  of  which  he  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferred  (xiii.  2*2 

—30.^ ;  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of  Jerusalem.  (31 
^— 30.) 

Sect,  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  after 
Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  return  thither  to 
keep  his  last  passover,  a.d.  32,  33. 

§  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropaical  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  inculcates  the  duties 

of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  1 — 14.) 
§  ii.  The  parable  of  the  great  supper,  (xiv.  15—24.^ 
§  iii.  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true  Christian.    The 

unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25 — 35.) 
§  iv.  Christ  illustrates  the  ioy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  sinners,  by 

the  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  sheep  (xv.  1—7.) ;  2.  Of  the  lost  piece  of  monev 

(8—10.) ;  and,  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (1 1—82.)  ^ 

§  V.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  (xvi.  1 — 13.) 

§  vi.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  covetousness  and  hypocrisy,  (xvi.  14—18.) 
§  vii.  llie  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laxarus.  (xvi.  19 — 31.) 
§  viii.  The  duty  of  not  giving  offence,  (xvii.  1-— 10.) 
I  ix.  In  his  last  journey^  to  Jerusalem,  Christ  cures  ten  lepers  (xvii.  11 19.) 

and  discourses  concerning  his  second  coming.  (20 — 38.) 
§  X.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the 

importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1 — 8.) 
§  xi.  Self-righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  encouraged,  by  the  parable  of 

the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  (xviii.  9 — 14.') 
§  xii.  Christ  encourages  ^oung  children  to  be  brought  to  him  (xviii.  15 — 17.) ; 

and  discourses  with  a  ifich  young  man.  (18—30.) 
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§  xiii.  Chrift  again  foreteUa  liis  deadi  to  bis  disctpka  (xTiii.  31^34.) ;  and  eores 
a  blind  man  near  Jericho.  (35 — 42.) 

§  xiv.  The  conyenion  of  Zuccheua.  (xix.  1 — 10.^ 

I  XY.  The  parable  of  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  reodre  a  king- 
dom, (xix.  11—28.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem^  until  the  passion  of  Christ, 

A.D.  33. 

§  i.  On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it^,  or  the  JSrst  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ 
makes  his  lowly  jet  triumphal  entry  mto  Jerusalem,  weeps  oyer  the  citj,  and 
expels  the  traders  out  of  tne  temple,  (xix.  29—46.) 
§  ii.  On  Monday^  or  the  aeoond  daj  of  Passion-week,  CSurist  teaches  during  the 

day  in  the  temple,  (xix.  47,  48.) 
§  iii.  On  Tueaday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion- week, 
(a)  In  ike  day^Ume^  and  in  the  Temple^  Christ  conAttes  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders,  1 .  By  a  auestion  conc;eminff  the  baptism  of  John.  (xx.  1 — 8.) — 
2.  By  the  paraUe  of  the  labourers  in  die  yineyard.  (9 — 19.) — 8.  By  show- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  Cssar.  (20^26.)*- The  8adducees 
confuted,  and  the  resurrection  proyed.  (27-*  40.) — The  scribes  confounded, 
and  the  disciples  of  Christ  warned  not  to  follow  their  example.  (41—47.) 
— The  charity  of  a  poor  widow  commended,  (xxi.  1^-4.) 
(h)  In  the  evenings  and  prindpaUy  on  the  Mount  of  OUoee^  Christ  discourses 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  last  judgment  (xxL  5 
— 28.);  delivers  another  parable  of  the  fig-tree  (29 — 38.);  and  enforces 
the  duty  of  watchfulness.  (34—38.) 
§  iv.  On  Wedneetkty^  or  ^dia  fourth  day  of  Passion- week,  the  chief  priests  consult 

to  kill  Christ,  (xxii.  1—3.) 
§  y.  On  Thursday,  or  the^A  day  of  Passion  week,  Judas  coyenants  to  betray 
Christ  (xxii.  4—6.);  and  Christ  sends  two  disciples  to  prepare  tbe  Passoyer. 
(7-13.) 
§  vi.  On  the  Pasaooer  day, —that  js,  firom  Tkureday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of 
Paesion  week, 

(a)  In  the  evening,  Christ  eats  the  Passoyer;  institutes  the  Lord's  Supper; 
discourses  on  humility,  and  foretells  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  aban- 
donment by  his  disciples,  and  Peter's  denial  of  him.  (xxii.  14—38.) 

(b)  Towards  night,  afler  eating  the  Passoyer  with  his  apostles,  Jesus  goes  to 
the  Mount  of  Oiiyes ;  where,  after  being  some  time  in  an  agony,  he  is  appre- 
hended,    (xxii.  89—^3.) 

(c)  During  Mtf  night,  Christ  haying  been  conducted  to  the  hish  priest's  house 
(whither  Peter  followed  and  denied  him),  is  derided,    (xxii.  54 — 65.) 

(d)  At  day^break  on  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin 
(xxii.  66 — 71.)  ;  from  whose  tribunal, 

(e)  On  Friday  morning,  1.  he  is  deliyered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1—7.),  who 
sends  him  to  Herod  (8 — 12.)  ;  by  whom  he  is  again  sent  to  Pilate,  and  is 
by  him  condemned  to  be  crucified.  (13 — 25.)  —  2.  Christ*s  discourse  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  as  he  was  led  forth  to  be  crucified.  (26 — 31 .) 

(y*)  The  transactions  of  the  third  hour. — The  crucifixion  ;  Christ's  garments 

divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  his  address  to  the  penitent  robber. 

(xxiii.  32—43.) 
(g)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.  —  The  preternatural  darkness,  rending  of 

the  veil ;  death  of  Christ,  and  its  concomitant  circumstances,  ^xxiii.  44 — 49.) 
(h)  Between  the  ninfh  hour  and  sunset,  Jesus  Christ  is  interrea  by  Joseph  of 

Arimathea.  (xxiii.  50 — 56.) 

Sect.  5.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection  on  Easter  Day. 

§  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified  to  the  women  by  the  angel,  (xxiy.  1 — 11.) 
§  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emmaus,  and  also  to  Peter. 

(xxiy.  12-35.) 
§  iii.  His  appearance  to  the  apostles,  and  his  instructions  to  them.  (xxiy.  36— 

49.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Ascension  of  Christy  and  the  Apostles'  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, (xxiv.  50 — 62.) 
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The  plan  of  classifying  events^  adopted  by  Luke,  has  been  foU 
lowed  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  writers.  Thus 
Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign  power,  announces  his  intention 
of  recording  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time, 
but  arranging  them  into  distinct  classes ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  his  wars,  honours,  legislation,  disciphne,  and  private 
lifeJ  In  like  manner,  Florus  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
the  strict  order  of  time;  but  in  order  that  the  things  which  he 
should  relate  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate  them  distinctly 
and  separately.* 

YIII.  If  Paul  had  not  informed  us  (Col.  iv.  14.)  that  Luke  was  by 
profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of  letters,  his  writings 
would  have  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had  had  a  liberal  education ; 
for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as  many  Hebrusms,  perhaps,  as  any 
of  the  sacred  writings,  yet  his  language  contains  more  numerous 
Qraecisms  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
style  of  this  Evangelist  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resembhuQce  to  that  of  his  great  master,  Paul.  Many  of  his 
words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  best  classic  authors ;  and  several  eminent  critics  have  long 
since  pointed  out  the  singular  skill  and  propriety  with  which  Luke  has 
named  and  described  the  various  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to 
notice.  As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked, 
that  each  of  the  Evangelists  has  a  number  of  words  which  are  used 
by  none  of  the  rest :  but  in  Luke's  Grospel,  the  number  of  such  words 
as  are  used  in  none  of  the  other  Gospels  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
peculiar  words  found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels  put  together ;  and 
that  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and  com- 
pound words.  There  is  also  more  of  composition  in  his  sentences  than 
IS  found  in  the  other  three  Grospels,  and  consequently  less  simplicity. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not 
less  than  four  verses.  Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
manner  of  other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own 
verdict  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.  Thus  he  calls  the  Pharisees 
^CKapyvpoi^  lovers  of  money  (xvi.  14.);  and  in  distinguishing  Judas 
Iscariot  from  the  other  Judas,  he  uses  the  phrase  h^  KciX  tykvero  vpoBor/jf, 
who  also  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  16.)  Matthew  (x.  4.)  and  Mark  (iii.  19.) 
express  the  same  sentiment  in  milder  language — w/io  delivered  him  up. 
Acrain,  the  attempt  made  by  the  Pharisees,  to  extort  from  our  Lord 
what  might  prove  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  is  expressed  by 
St.  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  by  either  of  the 
rest  (xi.  53.):  *'  They  began  vehemently  to  press  him  with  questions 
on  many  points.^  And,  on  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  same 
people,  he  says,  that  they  were  JUled  with  madness,  (vi.  11.)  Lastly, 
in  the  moral  instructions  given  by  our  Lord,  and  recorded  by  this 
Evangelist,  especially  in  the  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  mm  in 

>  SaetODiuB  in  Angusto,  c.  is.  (al.  xii.)  p.  5S.  edit.  Bipont    This  hiitorian  has  punned 
*M  same  method  in  his  life  of  OMar. 
•  Flori  Hisr.  Bom.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
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Qoithig  affecttng  sweetaeaB  of  manner  with  g<raiuine  nrnpUdtj,  par- 
tieokrij  in  the  parables  of  the  boieTdent  Samaritan  and  the  peni- 
tent ptodigaL' 
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OH  THE  GOSPEL  BT  ST.  JOHV* 


> 


L  The  title  of  this  Gospel  Taries  gieatlj  in  the  mannscriptSy  edi- 
tions^ and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Yaticanns  it  is  nmplj  xara  *Imavpfp^, 
according  to  John ;  in  many  other  MSS.  and  ecBtions,  BjdoffpDsjiap 
tcara  'Itfon^,  the  Oospel  according  to  John,  or  to  Kara  ^Imaypfpf  {&fW¥) 
T&vaffyiXjaVf  the  Gospel  according  to  {Saint)  John, 

IL  John,  the  evanj^elist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisher- 
man of  the  town  of  fiethsuda,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  James  the  elder.  His  mother's  name  was  Salome.  Zebedee, 
though  a  fisherman,  appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances  ;  for 
the  evangelical  history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  L  20.)  And  therefore  we  have  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether  illiterate,  as  some 
critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been,  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms  arfpafLfuiroi  and  ZvSrrcu,  in  our  version 
rendered  '^  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  simply  denote  persons  in 
private  stations  of  life,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  ma^trates,  and 
such  as  had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisee8,and  consequently 
were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
John  and  his  brother  James  were,  doubtless,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  having  not  only  read  them,  but  heard 
them  publicly  explained  in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the 
other  Jews,  they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that 
his  kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  John  had  been  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  before  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ  At  least,  the 
circumstantial  account,  which  he  has  given  in  ch.  i.  37 — 41.  of  the  two 
disciples  who  followed  Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was 
one  of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  both  seen  and 
heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles,  particularly 
that  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 11.)  John  has  not  recorded 
his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but  we  learn  from  the  other  three 
Evangelists  that  it  took  place  when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the 
sea  of  Galilee.'    And  Mark,  in  enumerating  the  twelve  aposties  (iiL 

>  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Ocwpeln,  vol.  il  pp.  126—129.  RofleDmuIIer,  Scholia  in  Not. 
Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  8 — 6.  Knindel,  Comment,  in  LibroB  Hist.  Not.  Test.  roL  ii.  pp.  SI 3— 
220.  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  voL  iii.  part  i.  pp.  238—271.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test, 
pp.  181 — 195,  Viscr,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  i.  pp.  833 — 389.  pars  ii.  pp.  205 — 
209.  221.  et  aeq,  264.  Rnropei,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Libros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  81.  8^.  Bishop 
Cleaver's  Discoturse  on  the  Style  of  St  Lake's  Gospel,  in  his  Sermons^  pp<  209-^224.  8to. 
Oxford,  1808. 

'  Matt.  iv.  21,  22.  Mark  i  19,  20.  Luke  v.  1—10.  Lampe  has  marked  what  he 
thinks  are  three  degrees  in  the  call  of  St  John  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  vis.  1.  His  call 
to  the  discipleship  (John  i  87—42.),  after  which  he  oontinaed  to  follow  hia  basiness  for 
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17.),  when  he  mentions  James  and  John^  says  that  our  Lord  ^'  sur- 
named  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  thunder/*  from  which  appel- 
lation we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  of  particularly  fierce  and 
ungovernable  tempers  (as  Dr.  Cave  has  conjectured)  ^ ;  but,  as  Dr» 
Lardner  and  others  have  observed,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
phetically representing  the  resolution  and  courage  with  which  they 
would  openly  and  boldly  declare  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when 
fuUv  acquainted  with  them.  How  appropriate  this  title  was,  the  Acts 
of  tne  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly  show.'  From 
the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received  their  immediate  call 
from  Christ,  they  became  his  constant  attendants ;  they  heard  his  dis- 
courses, and  beheld  his  miracles;  and,  after  previous  instruction, 
both  public  and  private,  they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and 
appointment  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does  not  precisely 
ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  tlien  twenty-two  years 
old ;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age ; 
and  others  again  think  that  he  was  about  the  age  of  our  Saviour. 
Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  apostles  were  much  under 
the  age  of  thirty  when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  office* 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been  the 
youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings)  to 
have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild,  amiable,  and  affectionate. 
He  was  eminently  the  object  of  our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and 
was,  on  various  occasions,  admitted  to  free  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  him,  so  that  he  was  characterised  as  '^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  (John  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at  several  scenes, 
to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  He  was  an 
eye-witness,  in  company  with  only  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  to  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the 
mount,  and  to  his  agony  in  the  garden.  John  responded  by  the  most 
sincere  attachment  to  his  master ;  for  though,  in  common  with  the 
other  apostles,  he  had  betrayed  a  culpable  timidity  in  forsaking  him 
during  his  last  conflict,  yet  he  afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and 
was  the  only  apostle  who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  cruci- 
fixion* He  was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that 
miraculous  fact ;  and  these  circumstances,  together  with  his  intercourse 
with  the  mother  of  Christ  (whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his 
care)  (xix.  26,  27.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to 
give  a  circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity, 
in  the  manner  and  with  the  success  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 

ft  short  time;  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of  the  immedute  companions  of  Christ  (Matt  iy.  21, 
22.);  And.  3.  His  call  to  the  apostleship,  when  the  sitrname  of  BcHuierges  was  given  to 
him  and  his  brother.  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelinm  Jcdiannis  IVolegom.  cap.  ii. 
pp.  17—21. 

*  Cave's  life  of  St  James  the  Qreat»  §  5.  p.  142. 

'  Lampe,  ut  suprd,  pp.  21—30. 
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Apostles.^  He  was  present  at  the  council  held  in  that  dtj  (Acts' 
XY.)  about  the  year  49  or  50.  Until  this  time  he  probably  remained 
in  Jud»a,  and  had  not  travelled  into  any  foreign  countries.  From 
ecclesiastical  histonr  we  learn,  that  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  tJohn  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor^  where  he  founded 
and  presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided  chiefly 
at  Ephesus.  Thence  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Palmos  towards 
the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he  wrote  his  Revelation.  (Rev. 
L  9.)  On  his  liberation  from  exile,  by  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the 
imperial  throne,  John  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.^ 

III.  The  precise  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written  has  not  been 
ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John  composed  it  at 
Ephesus.  Basnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to  have  been  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalan ;  and,  in  conformity  with  their 

Sinion,  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date  in  the  year  68 ;  Dr.  Owen  in  69 ; 
ichaelis  in  70.  But  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline, 
among  the  modems,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
year  97,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Bertholdt  to  the  last  decad 
of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  its  early  date  is 
derived  from  John  v.  2.,  where  uie  apostle  says,  *'  Now  there  is  at 
Jerusalem^  by  the  sheep'^narket,  a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  Bethesda,  having  ^ve  porches.,^  From  these  words  it  is  ui^ed, 
that  Jerusalem  was  standing  when  they  were  written ;  and  that,  if 
they  had  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Evan- 
gelist would  have  used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would 
have  said.  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  pool,  &o.  But  this  argument  is 
more  specious  than  forcible ;  for  though  Jerusalem  was  demolished, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of  Bethesda  was  dried  up. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  much  stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that 
it  escaped  the  general  devastation ;  for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the 
city  to  be  demolished,  he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison  which  was  to  be  stationed  there';  and  he  would 
naturally  leave  this  bathing-place,  fitted  up  with  recesses  or  porticoes 
for  shade  and  shelter,  that  he  might  not  deprive  the  soldiers  of  a 
grateful  refreshment.^  Now,  since  the  Evangelist's  proposition  may 
simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  looks  further, 
or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Jerusalem.  The  argument,  therefore, 
which  is  deduced  from  the  above  passage  in  favour  of  an  early  date, 
is  inconclusive. 

*  See  particularly  Acts  iii.  iv.  1 — ^22.  and  viiL  5—86. 

*  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  voL  vi  pp.  156—170. ;  4to.  toI  iii.  pp.  218—220.  Michaelis. 
vol  iii.  part  L  pp.  272— 274.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  EnuigeL  pp.  81.— 102.  Jones  oa 
the  Canon,  voL  iii  pp.  101 — ilO. 

*  See  Josepbus  de  BeQ.  Jad^  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  |  i. 

*  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  toL  L  p.  224.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fiut  tbat 
Vespasian  soon  after  erected  magnificent  public  baths  at  Rome.  Snetonios  in  Yespa- 
siano,  c.  vii 
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But  besides  this  argomenty  we  have  strong  evidence  from  the  con- 
tents and  design  of  the  Gospel  itself^  that  it  was  not  written  until  a 
late  period.  It  is  evident^  as  Bishop  Tomline  has  forcibly  remarked^ 
that  the  Evangelist  considers  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel 
as  but  little  acquainted  with  Jewish  customs  and  names;  for  he  gives 
various  explanations  which  would  be  imnecessarjr,  if  the  persons  for 
whom  he  wrote  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Jews.^ 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  but 
in  this  of  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur  more  frequently. 
The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that,  when  John  wrote,  many  more 
Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  become  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
Christian  church,  thus  extended,  many  circumstances  which  needed 
no  explanation  while  its  members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Judaea,  and  while  the  Jewish  polity  was  still  in  existence. 
It  is  reascmable  to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  Jews  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^ 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John  has  been  very  generally  and  universally 
received  as  genuine,  no  discussions  on  the  subject  having  been  raised 
till  of  late  years.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  indicates  that 
the  book  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  eye»witness  of  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  written 
lonff  afterwarde  by  a  Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has  been  recently 
asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  But,  besides  this  incontestable 
internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  and  uninterrupted  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  His  Gospel  was  also 
received  by  Justin  Martyr',  Tatian,  the  churches  of  Yienne  and 
Lyons  ^,  Iren»us^  Athenagoras^,  Theophilus  of  Antioch^,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  S  TertuUian',  Anunonius^^,  Origen",  Eusebius^S  Epi- 
phaiiius,  Augustine,  Chrysoetom,  and,  in  short,  by  all  subsequent 
writers  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.^'  The  Alogi  or  Alo^ans,  a 
sect  which  is  eaid  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported 
to  have  rejected  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  John's  writings ; 
but  we  have  no  information  concerning  these  Alogi,  on  which  any 
dependance  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness,  we  have  no  account  of 
them  except  the  later  and  uncertain  accounts  of  Philaster  and  Epi- 
phanius ;  Irenieus,  Eusebius,  and  other  ancient  writers  before  them, 

'  See  paiticnlarly  John  i.  38.  41.,  ii  6.  13.,  ir.  9.,  and  zL  55. 

'  Elements  of  Christ  TheoL  yoL  l  pp.  335.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  toI.  iii.  pp:  113 — 
lift. 
'  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Syo.  vol  ii.  p.  139.;  4to.  toI.  L  p.  355. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  ToLii.  p.  150.;  4ta  toL  i.  p.  361. 

*  Ibid.  Sra  voL  ii.  p.  161.;  4ta  vol.  i  p.  367. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  toL  it  pu  183.;  4to.  toL  i.  p.  379. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  voL  jL  p.  193.;  4to.  rol.  i.  p.  384. 

■  Ibid.  8to.  toI.  ii.  pp.  2 IS.  S20.;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  395,  399. 

'  Ibid.  8td.  toL  ii.  p.  256. ;  4ta  yoL  i.  p.  419. 
**  Ibid.  Sva  yoL  il  pp.  414-417.;  4to.  voL  I  pp.  503—505. 
"  Ibid.  8vo.  toL  ii.  pp.  469,  470. ;  4to.  voL  L  pp.  533,  534. 
**  Ibid.  8to.  toL  iy.  pp.225— 227.;  4ta  yoL  iL  pp.368,  369. 

»  See  their  seyeral  testimonies  in  Lardner's  Works,  Sva  yoL  yi.  pp.  187 — 190.;  4to. 
/ol.  iil  pp.  227,  228. 
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being  totally  silent  concerning  the  AlogL     The  probability,  therefore^ 
is,  that  there  never  was  any  such  heresy.^ 

With  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  eminent  critic  on  the  continent  * 
should  have  asserted  tiiat  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  exhibit  clear  ctI- 
dence  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  eye-witness,  but  was  compiled 
by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
after  the  death  of  the  Evangelist  John,  for  whom  he  passed  himself. 
[That  those  who  in  modem  times  have  impugned  the  authority   of 
this  Gospel  should  not  have  been  content  with  one  hypothesis  is  but 
what  might  have  been  expected;    various  theories  have  now  been 
brought  forward;    all  of  them,  however,  agreeing  perfectly  in  the 
non-reception  of  this  book*     It  is  really  wonderful  how  perseveringly 
the  oppoaers  of  definite  truth  are  willing  to  take  up  any  theory  which 
may  enable  them  to  evade  the  obligations  of  God  as  set  forth  in  Hia 
word.     The  importance  of  these  modern  theories  does  not  consist  in 
their  ingenuity^  nor  in  the  learning  (such  as  it  is)  with  which  they 
are  supported,  but  simply  in  their  mischief.     To  those  who  are  satis- 
fied with  resting  on  absolute  objective  evidence,  such  attacks  must  be 
felt  to  be  without  real  force ;  even  though  they  may  seem  to  others  to 
have  much  in  them.     The  modern  attacks  on  St.  John's  Gospel  have 
been  fully  refuted  by  Dr.  Davidson.  (Introduction,  i.  244—312.)  The 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Alford  may  also  be  taken  as  giving  a  good 
and  clear  statement  on  the  subject :  ^*  The  modern  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  and  canonicity  of  this  Gospel  have  raised  two  ailments 
against  it  upon  internal  evidence.     The  first  of  these  rests  upon  the 
assumed  radical  diversity  between  the  views  of  the  person  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  presented  to  us  by  John,  and  by  the  synoptic  Evangelists. 

Supposing  the  diversity  to  be  as  unaccountable  as  it  is 

natural,  it  would  of  itself  serve  as  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  the  work  of  a  forger,  who  would  have  enlarged  and 
decorated  the  accounts  already  existing,  but  a  genuine  testimony  of 
one  who  was  not  an  imitator  of,  nor  dependent  on  these  others. 

"  The  second  endeavours,  by  bringing  out  various  supposed  incon- 
sistencies in  the  narration,  to  show  that  the  Apostle  John  cnnnot 

have   been  the   author But  again,  the  passages  cited  to 

support  this  involve  only  geographical  and  archasological  difficulties, 

such  as  would  never  have  been  raised  by  an  impostor The 

other  objections  derived  from  internal  considerations  are  hardly  worth 
recounting."  (Gr.  Test  Proleg.  v.  §  vi.)  ]  With  such  testimonies  to 
the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  it  may  seem  strange  so  distinguished 
a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have  imagined  that  the  Evangelist  termi- 
nated his  history  of  our  Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that 
the  twenty-first  chapter  was  added  after  his  death  by  the  church  at 
Ephesus.     But  this  opinion  is  not  countenanced  by  manuscripts  or 

'  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  515,  516.;  4to.  vol.  ir.  pp.  690,  691. 

*  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  his  PnwabUia  de  Evangdii  et  Epistolarum  Johannis  Apo^toli 
Indole,  et  Origine.  Svo.  Lipsiic,  1820.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Bretschneider  it  must  now  be  stated 
that,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Handbuch  der  Dogmatik  (Manual  of  Dog- 
matic Theology),  he  declared  himself  satisfied  concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  Literary  Gazette  for  January  1827,  Supplt.  No.  1.) 
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tersions ;  for^  as  this  Gospel  was  published  before  the  Evangelist's 
death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of  it  without  the  twenty-first 
chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  wanting  in  some 
copies.  To  which  we  may  add  that  the  genuineness  of  £e  chapter 
in  question  was  never  doubted  by  any  one  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers.  Finally,  the  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  his  GospeL^ 

[On  this  subject  Mr.  Alford,  says,  **  The  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived in  the  foregoing  comment  on  the  chapter  a  manifest  leaning 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  John  himself.  Of  this  I  am 
fuUy  convinced*  In  every  part  of  it,  his  hand  is  plain  and  un- 
mistakable ;  in  every  part  of  it  his  character  is  manifested  in  a  way 
which  none  but  the  most  biassed  can  fail  to  rec(^ise.  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  added  some  years,  probably,  after  the  oompletion  of  the 

Gospel External  evidence  completely  tallies  with  this  view. 

The  chapter  is  contained  in  all  the  principal  MSS.,  and  there  is  no 
greater  variety  of  reading  than  usual.  In  these  respects  it  differs 
remarkably  irom  John  vii.  53 — viiL  11.,  and  even  from  Mark  xvL  9 
— 20.  Internal  evidence  of  style  and  diction  is  nearly  balanced  It 
certainly  contains  several  words  and  constructions  not  met  with  else- 
where in  John ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  cast  of  it  is  his, — 
the  copul»  are  his, — the  train  of  thought^  and  manner  of  narration. 
And  all  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  double  alteration  of  style 
of  writing,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  lapse  of 
time,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  an  appendix  —  a  fragment, — not 
forming  part  of  a  whole  written  continuously,  but  standmg  by  itself. 
The  two  last  verses,  from  their  contents,  we  might  expect  to  have 
more  of  the  epistolary  form ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  them  singularly 
in  style  resembling  tiie  Epistles  of  John. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  chapter  we  have  a 
fragment,  both  authentic  and  genuiney  added  for  reasons  apparent  on 
the  face  of  it,  iy  the  Apostle  himself,  bearing  evidence  of  nis  hand, 
but  in  a  'second  manner,'  a  later  style;  probably  (as  I  think  is 
shown,  inter  alia,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  olfjut^  in  verse  25.)  in  the 
decline  of  life.  I  cannot,  with  Luthardt,  r^ard  the  two  last  verses 
as  an  addition  by  the  Ephesian  church.  If,  as  he  thinks,  the 
oiBafiev  favours  this  view,  does  not  the  oZ/aoi  as  much  disfavour  it?" 

To  this  latter  remark  of  Mr.  Alford,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
opinion  that  these  two  verses  were  the  attestation  of  the  Ephesian 
elders,  has  been  held  even  by  those  who  took  the  strongest  view  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who  spoke  of  this  opinion  as  though  it  were  in  his  day  conmion  to 
himself  and  otiiers.] 

The  genuineness  of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
viL  53.  and  viii.  1 — 11.  has  been  much  discussed.  Its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned  or  denied  by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  Wetstein,  Sender,  Schulze,  Moras,  Haenlein,  Paulus, 

>  The  genninenefls  of  the  twent^-fint  chapter  of  8t  John's  Goepd  is  satisfiictorilr  Tin- 
dicated  against  the  objections  of  Grotina,  and  some  modem  critics,  bj  Frolessor  Weber  in 
his  •*  Anthentia  capitis  nltimi  Erangelii  Johannis,  &G."  BUis,  1823,  Sto. 
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Schmidt,  and  various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolfins  *; 
and  by  Koecher.*  Griesbach  and  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probably  to  be  omitted :  this  had  been  done  by 
Wetstein  previously,  as  since  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  many 
others:  and  its  genuineness  has  been  advocated  by  Drs.  Mill  and 
Whitby,  Bp.  Middleton,  Heumann,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Langius, 
Dettmers,  StaeudlinS  Kuinoel,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield«  The  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  review 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  the  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
-of  the  passage  in  question.  For,  though  it  is  not  found  in  several 
ancient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or  illustrated  by  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  Nonnus  (who  wrote  commentaries  or  explanations  of 
this  Gospel),  nor  by  TertuUian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat 
copiously  on  chastity  and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  op- 
portunity of  citing  it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies ;  yet  it  is 
found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  (Griesbach  has  enumerated 
more  than  eighty)  that  are  extant,  though  with  great  diversity  of  read- 
ings. If  it  had  not  been  genuine,  how  could  it  have  found  its  way 
into  all  these  manuscripts  ?  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  para- 
graph in  question  that  militates  either  against  the  character,  senti- 
ments, or  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  tiiis  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by 
Augustine,  who  assigns  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some  copy- 
ists, viz.  lest  any  offence  should  be  taken  by  supposing  that  our  Lord 
suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunished.  But,  in  reply  to  this 
supposition  or  objection,  we  may  remark,  1.  That,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  he  came  not  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world 
(Johniii.  17*,  ^i-  15.,  xii.  47.,  Luke  xii.  14.),  and  to  execute  the 
office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  prin* 
ciples,  in  wliich  no  inconsistency  can  be  found) ;  and,  2.  Any  exercise 
of  judicial  authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that 
deference  and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and  incul* 
cated  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  An  additional  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  disputed  clause  is  found  in  the  seventh  verse  of 
John  viiL,  where  \i^v  has  the  article  rov  prefixed :  He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  gou,  let  him  first  cast  THE  [not  a  stone,  as  in  our  au- 
thorised version]  stone  at  her;  TON  AI0ON  iir  ainf  fiaXhfo. 
The  allusion.  Bishop  Middleton  remarks,  b  to  the  particular  manner 
of  stoning,  which  required  that  one  of  the  witnesses  (for  two  at  the 
least  were  necessary,  see  Deut.  xvii.  6.)  should  throw  tlie  stone,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  by-standers  to  complete  the  punish- 
ment There  is,  therefore,  strict  propriety  in  calling  this  stone  TON 
\iSoVy  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  stones.  It  is  not  probable 
that  an  interpolator  would  have  been  thus  exact  in  his  phraseology, 
or  would  have  adverted  to  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance ;  espe- 

'  Wolfii  Com  Fhilologicffi,  in  loc  *  Koecheri  Analecta,  in  loc. 

'  StaeadliD,  Prolusio  qui  Pericope  de  AdulterA,  Joh.  ru.  63.  Tiii.  1 — 11.,  Yeritafl  et 
Anthentia  defenditor.    Ctottinga,  1806.  4to. 


^ 
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dally  since  the  expression  of  fiaXXstv  tov  XlSov  Is  not  elsewhere 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  A  few  manuscripts  (Griesbach  and 
Schulz  specify  eleven)  [but  these  are  among  the  oldest  that  contain 
the  section]  omit  the  article ;  but  this.  Dr.  M.  is  of  opinion,  only 
proves  that  the  copyists  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it ;  and  that,  had 
they  undertaken  to  interpolate  the  passage,  they  would  have  done  it 
less  skilfully  than  did  the  present  interpolator,  supposing  we  must 
consider  the  passage  to  be  spurious.^  Upon  a  review  therefore  of 
the  whole  evidence  respecting  this  disputed  clause,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  it  preponderates  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

[The  editor  has  given  elsewhere  ("Account  of  Printed  Text," 
pp.  236 — 243.)  his  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
passage,  and  his  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  no  genuine  portion  of 
St  John's  Gospel,  though  in  all  probability  a  perfectly  true  narrative. 
The  outline  of  evidence  is  this:  —  It  is  found  in  some  form  or  other 
in  D.  F.  G.  H.  K.  U.  P.,  and  more  than  300  cursive  copies  as  part  of 
the  text.  In  E.  A.  and  sixteen  cursive  copies  it  is  marked  with 
asterisks ;  also  in  part  in  M.  In  S.  it  is  obelized,  as  well  as  in  about 
forty  cursive  copies.  In  ten  cursive  copies  it  is  placed  by  itself  at 
the  end  of  this  Gospel,  and  four  others  similarly  place  a  part  of  it 
The  Codex  Leicestrensis  (69.)  and  three  others  place  it  at  the  end 
of  Luke  xxi. ;  and  one  MS.  has  it  after  John  vii.  36. 

It  is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  old  Latin,  in  the  Vulgate,  the 
JEthiopic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary. 

Jerome  and  other  Latin  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  mention  that  it  was  found  in  many  copies,  and  Augustine 
conjectures  why  some  miffht  omit  it 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  omitted  by  A.  B.  C.  T.  (all  MSS.  of  the 
oldest  class),  in  L.  X.  A.,  in  33.  and  more  than  fifty  other  cursive 
copies,  and  more  than  thirty  leotionaries.  Here  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  MSS.  which  mark  it  as  doubtful,  or  place  it  elsewhere. 
It  should  too  be  noticed,  that  D.  is  the  onfy  MS.  of  the  oldest  class 
which  has  the  section ;  but  in  such  a  form  that  if  it  is  genuine  there, 
it  cannot  be  so  in  any  of  the  other  copies. 

It  is  not  found  in  the  best  copies  of  the  old  Latin,  nor  in  the  Peshito, 
nor  Harclean  Syriac,  nor  in  the  Memphitic  in  the  good  MSS.,  nor  in 
the  Thebaic,  nor  the  Gothic,  nor  the  Armenian.  (The  enumeration 
of  these  versions  is  made  correctly  as  to  the  result,  the  steps  have 
been  given  elsewhere.) 

Besides  early  Latin  Fathers,  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  Origen 
and  Chrysostom,  and  others  amongst  the  Greeks.  Indeed,  the  sec- 
tion has  but  little  Greek  authority  till  after  the  seventh  century,  and 
it  has  been  always  regarded  as  most  doubtful  J 

V.  The  design  of  St  John  in  writing  his  Gospel,  was  **  to  convey 
to  the  Christian  world  just  and  adequate  notions  of  the  real  nature, 
character,  and  office  of  that  great  Teacher,  who  came  to  instruct  and 

*  Kuiooel,  Comment  in  Libros  Not.  Test.  HistoricoB,  pp.  879 — 396.  Tittmanni  Com- 
mentariiu  in  Evang.  Johannis,  pp.  SIS — 822.  Bishop  Middlcton's  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article,  on  John  viii.  7.  Griesbachii  et  Schokii  Nov.  Test  torn.  i.  pp.  555,  556.  Bloom- 
field's  Annotations,  toI.  iii.  275 — 284.,  in  which  Dr.  B.  has  given  a  copious  statement  of 
the  evidence  for  and  against  this  section  of  St  John's  Gospel 
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redeem  mankind.    For  this  purpose  lie  Btudlously  selected  for  his 
narrative  those  passages  of  ow  Saviour's  life  which  most  clearly  dis- 
played his  divine  power  and  authority ;  and  those  of  his  discourses 
in  which  he  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature^  and  of  the  eflScacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.     The  object 
which  this  Evangelist  had  in  view  is  very  clearly  stated  in  chap.  xx. 
verse  31.     It  was  not  to  accumulate  as  many  instances  as  possible  of 
the  miraculous  power  exerted  by  Jesus ;  but  only  those  which  most 
distinctly  illustrated  his  peculiar  office  and  nature:  Many  other  signs 
truly  did  Jesus^  in  the  presence  of  hie  discipleSy  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book.     But  THESB  are  written^  that  ye  might  beUeve  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ f  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have   life 
through  his  name.     Ibis  expres^on  seems  to  prove,  that  those  persons 
are  wrong  who  suppose  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  merely  to 
supply  the  defects  and  omissions  of  the  other  Evangelists.     The  real 
difference  between  them  is,  that  they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life ;  but  St.  John,  of  his  person  and  office."' 

But  besides  this  more  general  design  oC  the  Evangelist,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Irenasus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that  there  were  two 
especial  motives  that  induced  John  to  compose  his  (rospeL  One  was 
that  he  might  refute  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans, 
who  had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Christian  doctrine:  the  other 
motive  was,  that  he  might  supply  those  important  events  in  our 
Saviour's  life  which  the  other  Evangelists  had  omitted.  Kespecting 
the  former  of  these  motives,  Irenaeus  gives  us  the  following  account* 

'^  John  being  desirous  to  extirpate  die  errors  sown  in  the  minds  of 
men  bv  Cerin^us,  and  some  time  before  by  those  called  Nicoliutans, 
published  his  Gospel:  in  which  he  acquiunts  us  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  made  all  things  by  his  word,  and  not,  as  they  say,  one 
who  is  the  Greater  of  the  world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of 
the  Lord :  one  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from 
the  super-celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remained  impassable,  and  afterwards  fled  back  to  his 
own  pleroma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  Irenasus  has  been  opposed  by  Lampe,  Lardner, 
Tittmann,  Kuinoel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Michaelis,  Molden- 
hawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tomline,  IDr,  Owen,  and  other  later  divines. 
The  principal  objections  against  the  declaration  of  Irenasus  may  be 
reduced  to  the  two  following :  viz. 

1.  That  Irenffius  is  at  variance  with  himself;  for  in  another  pas- 
sage he  says,  '^  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord  assures  us,  saying. 
But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name ; 
foreseeing  these  blasphemous  notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  their  power."'  Now,  if  Iren»us  here  meant  to  say,  that  John 

'  Bp.  Blomfield's  Lectores  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  pp.  4,  5. 

'  InensuB  adv.  Hferes.  lib.  ill  c.  1 1. 

'  Quemadmodum  Joannes  Domini  discipulos  confinnat,  dicens,  **  Hoc  antem  sciipta 
sunt,  nt  credatis  quoniam  Jesus  est  filias  Dei,  et  nt  credentes,  vitam  seternam  habeatis  in 
nomine  ejus;"  providau  has  blasphemes  regolas,  qasd  diyidnnt  Dominum  quantum  ex 
ipsis  attinet.    Advers.  Haares.  lib.  iii  c.  16. 
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only  foresaw  the  errors  wliicli  were  propagated  by  Cerinthus  and  the 
Gnodtics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he  should  say,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  that  John  wrote  against  the  errors  which 
had  Deen  propagated  by  Cerinthus.  But  the  contradiction  is  only 
apparent ;  for  providensy  the  expression  of  Irenseus,  does  not  signify 
*^  loreseeingy"  but  gnarding  against.  The  latter  passage,  therefore, 
when  properly  explained,  does  not  confute  but  confirm  the  former. 
Besides,  as  Paul,  m  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of  Gnostic 
errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propagated  long  before 
John  wrote  his  Go^L 

2.  The  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned  men  who 
dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early  Fathers,  in  their 
catalogues  of  heretics,  for  the  most  part  place  Cerinthus  after  Carpo* 
crates,  who  unquestionably  Uved  and  taught  in  the  second  century. 
This  circumstance  would  certainly  possess  considerable  weight,  if  it 
appeared  that  the  early  Fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular 
order  of  time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this, 
some  think  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set  down  by 
Irenteus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  others,  at  random,  and  without 

faying  any  regard  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  **  But  even  if 
rensBus  had  not  asserted  that  St.  Jc^n  wrote  his  Gospel  against  the 
Gnostics,  and  particularly  against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the 
Gospel  itself  would  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ, 
which  John  has  recorded,  are  selected  witii  a  totdly  difierent  view 
from  that  of  the  three  first  Evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  arc 
of  a  moral  nature,  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John  are  chiefly 
dogmatical,  and  rekte  to  Christ's  divinity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to  be  communicated  to  the  Aposties, 
and  other  subjects  of  a  like  import  In  the  very  choice  of  his  ex- 
pressions, such  as  ^  lighty  *  life,*  &c«,  he  had  in  view  tiie  philosophy 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
fourteen  first  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  Ustorical,  and  con- 
tain only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before  his  appearance  on 
earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  probability.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  purelv  doctrinal,  ana  that  tiiey  were  intro* 
duced  with  a  polemical  view,  m  order  to  confute  errors  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unless  John 
had  an  adversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  of  the  words 
*  light,*  and  '  Kfe,*  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary,  after 
having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that  in  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  not  that  light.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word  ^  light ' 
would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it  were  determined  by  its-  par- 
ticular application  in  the  oriental  Gnosis.  For  without  the  suppo- 
sition that  John  had  to  combat  ¥rith  aa  adversary  who  used  this 
word  in  a  particular  sense,  it  mieht  be  applied  to  any  divine  in- 
structor, who  by  his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.  Further,  the 
positions  contidned  in  the  fourteen  first  verses  are  antitheses  to  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  Xoyosy  (Tooi^,  ^r, 
fiovoya^s,  irKqp^fia,  &C.  as  technical  terms  of  their  philosophy.  Lastly, 
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the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St  John  has  selected,  are  such  as  con- 
firm the  positions  hud  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel ;  and 
therefore  we  must  conclude  that  his  principal  object  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics."  ■ 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is  one 
circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  which  greatly  strengthens  the 
testimony  of  Irenasus  as  to  the  object  of  John  in  writing  his  Gospel ; 
viz.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  century  after  that  Gospel  was  written. 
Now,  as  Irenasus  was  a  disciple  of  Polyc^rp,  who  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of 
procuring  information  on  this  subject.     The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporary  writers, 
or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is  surely  preferable  to 
the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.^    In  order  to  understand  the  design  and  arrangement  of  John's 
Gospel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  tenets  of 
Cerinthus,  in  opposition  to  which  the  Evangelist  purposely  wrote  it. 
This  will  not  omy  reflect  considerable  light  on  particular  passages^ 
but  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete  work, — regular,  clear,  and 
conclusive. 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  Having  studied  literature  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  he 
attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  by  a  monstrous  combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From 
the  latter  he  borrowed  their  Pleroma  or  fulness,  their  jEons  or  spirits, 
their  Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c,  and  so  modified 
and  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaism,  which 
must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress  of  his  heresy.  He 
taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly  unknown  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a  remote  heaven  called  HAH  PX2M A 
{Pleroma)  with  the  chief  spirits  or  ^ons — That  this  supreme  God 
first  generated  an  only  begotten  son,  MONGFENES,  who  again  begat 
the  word,  AOFOS,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-born — That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  aeon,  though  far  superior  to  some  others — That  there 
were  two  higher  seons,  distinct  from  Christ;  one  called  ZftH,  or 
LIFE,  and  the  other  4>fl2,  or  the  light — That  from  the  aeons  again 
proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one  Demiurgus^ 
who  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal  matter — That  this 
Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the  supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than 
the  JEons,  which  were  wholly  invisible — That  he  was,  however,  the 
peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them, 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation  —  That  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  real  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  —  That  the  JEon  Christ  descended  upon  him  in  the 

'  ^lichaelis,  yol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  280. 

3  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  Johannis  Eyangeliam^  vol.  i.  p.  179.  et  aeq,  Buddetis  de  Ec- 
elesia  Apostolica,  p.  412.  et  acq,  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians, 
vol.  i.  pp.  337,  338.  note,  Michaelifi,  vol  iii.  part  i.  pp.  278,  279.  Tittmanni  Meletemata 
Sacra  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  pp.  14 — 24.  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Hist.  Libros  Nov. 
Te!$t.  vol.  iii.  pp.  42.  et  seq. 
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form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptized,  revealed  to  him  the  unknown 
father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles — That  the  ^on,  light, 
entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that 
John  was  in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ — That  Jesus,  after 
his  union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew 
chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive,  and  came  to  suffer, 
Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject 
to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death — That  Christ  will  one  day 
return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man 
Jesus,  will  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during  which  his 
disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.' 

[It  is  very  evident  that  whether  or  no  this  Gospel  was  written  in 
part  to  confute  Cerinthian  errors,  it  did  refute  them.  This  mi^^ht 
have  been  done  by  anticipation^  just  as  Irenaeus  himself  says  that 
certain  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  *^  prsevidens  Spiritus 
Sanctus  depravatores,  et  praemuniens  contra  fraudulentiam  eorum." 
To  some  it  has  seemed  as  if  Cerinthus  had  borrowed  his  very  terms 
from  this  Gospel,  by  perverting  all  it  stated.  In  favour  of  this  view 
there  are  strong  probabilities.] 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that  St  John's  Gos- 
pel is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pabt  I.  contains  Doctrines  laid  down  in  Opposition  to  those  of  Ce- 
rinthus.     (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  contra-positions  to  the 
tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads,  in 
which  the  Evangelist  asserts, 

1.  That  Christ  is  the  Lo<ro8  or  Word  of  Grod. 

2.  That  the  Logos  and  Monogenes  are  not  distinct  beings,  but  one  and  the 
same  person,  (i.  14.) 

3.  That  Christ  or  the  Logos  is  not  an  inferior  iEon,  but  God.  (i.  L) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  Grod,  being  always  with  him  in  the 
Pleroma.  (i.  18.) 

5.  l*hat  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Demiurgus ;  for  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  whole  world,  (i.  3.  10.) 

6.  That  life  and  light  are  not  particular  and  separate  spirits,  but  the  same 
with  the  Logos  and  Christ,  (i.  4.  7 — 9. 17.)  And,  therefore,  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  Life,  Light,  the  Only-Begotten,  are  not  distinct  .£ons,  but  one 
and  the  same  divine  person.* 

7.  That  no  particular  2Ek>n  entered  into  John  the  Baptist  by  the  name  of 
Light,  to  communicate  to  hira  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  divine  will 
(i.  8.);  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and,  though  inspired,  much  inferior 
to  Jesus,  being  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (i.  6.  8.  1^.) 

8.  That  the  supreme  God  wag  not  entirely  unknown  before  the  time  of 
Christ ;  for  men  had  received  such  lights  on  this  head,  under  the  various 

>  Mosheim*8  Commentaries,  voL  L  pp.  337 — 347.    I>r.  Lardner's  Works,  8va  vol.  ix. 
pp.  325 — 327.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  567 — 569.    Dr.  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels, 

?p.  88 — 92.  To  thiii  learned  writei^we  are  chiefiy  indebted  for  the  preceding  observations, 
'he  sentiments  of  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  (who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Cerinthus,) 
concerning  the  Logos,  were  not  very  unlike  the  tenets  of  that  hsBresiarch.  Mr.  Townsond 
has  given  an  abstract  of  them  in  lus  New  Testament  arranged  in  chronological  order,  &c. 
vol  L  pp.  19 — 21. 

*  Unus  et  idem  ostenditur  Logos  et  Monogenes,  et  Zoe  et  Fhos,  et  Soter  ct  Chri^tas  filiiis 
Dei,  et  hie  idem  incamatns  pro  nobis.    Iren.  lib.  L  c  i.  §  20. 
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dispensations  tbrongh  which  thejr  passed,  that  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
thej  remuned  ignorant,  (i.  9,  10.) 

9.  That  the  Jews  were  not  the  peculiar  people  of  an  inferior  God,  such  as 
the  Demim^gus;  but  of  Christ  himself,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 
(i.  11.) 

10.  That  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  human  nature, 
and  became  man.  (i.  14.) 

11.  That  he  abolished  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  only  the  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  in  its  stead  int]\>duced  the  substance,  or  the  yerj 
things  signified  bj  it.  (L  17.) 

And  lastij, 

12.  That  the  Jew  has  no  more  rifht  in  this  diyine  person,  and  the  priyileges 
conferred  through  him,  than  uie  Grentile^;  for  whoever  believes  in  him 
becomes  thereby  a  child  of  Grod,  and  is  entitled^bj  that  adoption  to  a 
glorious  inheritance,  (i.  12,  13.) 

These  propositions  being  settled,  the  Evangelist  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  To  deliver  the  Proofs  of  these  Dojdrines  in  an  Historical 
Manner  (L  19 — ^xx.  29. ),  as  being  all  expressed  or  plainly  implied 
in  the  Discourses  and  Transactions  of  Jesus  Christ,  wUch  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  eighteen  Sections:  viz. 

Sect.  1.  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priests 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to 
him,  who  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  con- 
firmed in  this  fidth  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine, 
at  Cana  in  Galilee.  (L  19 — n,  11.) 

Sect.  2.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — 25.);  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  m  him.  (iiL  1 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  An  additional  testimony  oi  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinancea 
(iii.  22—36.) 

Sect.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv.  I— 42.) 

Sect.  5.  By  a  second  miracle  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child),  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own  country, 
where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43 — 54.) 

Sect.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  wotks  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct:  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1 — 47.) 

Sect.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  sub- 
stitutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  and  com- 
mands the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those 
sacrifices,  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds 
above  five  thousand  of  them  with  five   barlev  loaves.     The 

Seople  being  disposed  by  this  miiacle  to  maxe  him  a  kin^, 
esus  disclaims  all  temporal  views,  (vi.  1 — 71.) 

^  Qrigen.  FhilocaL  c.  L  p.  17.  ecL  Spenoer. 
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SsCT.  8*  Jesus  reproves  the  ambition  of  his  kinsmen ;  and  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles^  promises  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers,  (vii.  1 — 53.) 

Sect.  9.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to  his 
followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that  of 
Abraham,  (viii.  12 — 59.) 

(Sect.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case^  and  turns  the  consciences 
of  his  enemies  on  tiiemselves.  (viii.  1 — ll.)') 

Sect.  11.  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  worlds  he  restores 
a  blind  man  to  sight,  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial  dark- 
ness under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  perverting 
so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge  which  were  graciously 
offered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 

Sect.  12.  After  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  *'who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way,"  what- 
ever character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  better 
than  thieves  and  robbers:  a  reflection  which  the  Christians 
of  those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applving  to  Cerintiius  and 
other  haeresiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  gocjd  shep- 
herd and  an  hireling,  which  may  be  reguded  as  a  kind  of  test, 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  different  conduct  of  the  aposties  and 
heretics,  &c  (x.  1 — 42.) 

Sect.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  Ufe,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  people ;  which  was  attended  with  this  peculiar 
circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invocation  of 
God,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of  what  our 
Saviour  had  taught.  (xL  1—44.)  Observe  particularly  ver. 
41,42. 

Sect.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  different  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews ;  so  different,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  most  of 
the  priests.  (jL  45 — 57.,  xiL  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  15.  Christ  rides  in  triumph  to  tfemsalem,  and  is  proclaimed 
king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  are  admitted.  He 
addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his  doc- 
trine is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  12 — 36.) 

Sect.  16.  Jesus  instructs  his  disciples  in  washing  their  feet,  and 
delivers  to  them  a  new  commandment,  that  t£ey  should  love 
one  another  as  brethren,  without  distinction,  and  as  members  of 
the  same  church,  (xiii.  1 — 35.) 

Sect.  17.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  what 
their  union  with  him,  their  head,  is ;  and  that,  after  his  de- 
parture, he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  should  guide 
them  into  all  truth,  (xiv. — xvi) 
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Sect.  18.  After  this,  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples,  and  all  who 
should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a  pathetic 
and  memorable  prayer;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies,  that  not 
one  of  those  given  into  his  hand  was  lost,  but  Judas  Iscariot. 
(xvii.  1 — 26.)  (As  this  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  apostles  were 
aftervrards  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  it  afforded  an 
argument  against  Cerinthus,  and  all  others,  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  doctrines  they  taught) 

Sect.  19.  contains  a  particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (zviii.  1., 
xix.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — 29.) 

§  i.  The  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  (rarden  of  Gethsemane.  (xviii.  1 — II.) 
§  ii.  His  mock  trial  before  the  high  priests,  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  Peter^s 

denial  of  him  there,  (xviii.  12 — 27.) 
§  iii.  The  accusation  of  Christ  before  Pilate  the  Roman  gOTemor,  who  having 

in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  him  from  the  envy  of  the  Jews,  scourged  him, 

and  dellverea  him  to  be  crucified,  (xviii.  28—40.,  xix.  1 — 16.  former  part 

of  the  verse.) 
§  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (xix.  16.  latter  part  of  the 

verse,  to  v.  87.) 
§  V.  The  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xix.  38—42.) 
§  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1—10.),  and  Christ's  appearances,  first  to  Marj 

(11 — 18.),  and,  secondly,  to  the  disciples  on  the  same  day.  (19 — 23.) 
§vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  days  after  to   his   disciples,  Thomas  being 

present.  (24—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  Account  of  tlie  Person  of  the  Writer  of  this 
Gospel,  and  of  his  Design  in  writing  it,  (xx.  30^  31.,  xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  St  John  had 
in  yiew  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  his  readers  might  be 
conyinced  that  Jesm  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (xx.  31.) ; 
and  consequently  that  the  tenets  and  notions  of  Cerinthus  and 
all  other  such  teachers  were  altogether  false  and  heretical.  In 
this  section  is  related  Christ's  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter,  (xxi. 
1—19.) 

Sect.  2.  relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 
Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — 23.)  The 
conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confutation  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  St.  John  was  not  to  die :— an  opinion  which  might  haye 
weakened  his  authority,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to  pass  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers,  Mi- 
chaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute  the  erro- 
neous tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed  John  the  Baptist 
for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety  of  terms  and  phrases, 
which  he  has  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  first  fourteen  verses 
of  John's  Gospel  in  such  a  manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not 
improbable.*     Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with 

>  MichaeliSy  vol.  liL  pp.  285 — 302. 
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Koaenmiillerj  that  John  had  both  these  classes  of  heretics  in  view, 
and  that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respective  tenets.  Yet,  though  he 
composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  design,  he  did  not  wholly 
confine  himself  to  it ;  but  took  occasion  to  impart  correct  views  (^ 
the  nature  and  (^ces  of  Jesus  Christ  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Should  this  opinion  be  acceded  to,  it  will  reconcile  the  various  opi- 
nions of  learned  men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John's  Gospel. 

[It  is  very  important  to  see  that  this  Gospel  was  written  specially 
to  reveal  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  most  deep  and  solemn 
teaching,  and  in  the  mystery  of  His  person.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
objective  truth,  and  as  such  it  must  from  time  to  time  meet  and 
confute  various  forms  of  error  in  its  subjective  application.  But 
still  it  occupies  its  own  ground.] 

VL  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel,  that 
John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our  Lord's  history 
and  teaching  which  had  been  related  at  length  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, or,  if  he  mentions  th^n  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner. 
By  pursuing  this  method  he  gives  his  testimony  that  their  narratives 
are  faithful  and  true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to 
enlarge  the  Gospel  Instoir.  This  confirms  the  unanimous  declarations 
of  ancient  writers,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were  written  and  pub- 
lished before  John  composed  his  evangelical  history.  In  the  account 
of  our  Saviour's  passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  all  the  four  Gos- 
pels coincide  in  many  particulars;  though  here  John  has  several 
things  peculiar  to  himself.  In  his  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  by 
the  other  Evangelists  are  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  by  John.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  nor  of  the  call  or 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  nor  of  their  mission  during  the  mi- 
nistry of  Christ ;  nor  of  his  parables,  or  other  discourses  recorded  by 
the  first  three  Evangelists ;  nor  of  his  journeys ;  nor  of  any  of  his 
predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
by  them ;  nor  has  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles  recorded 
by  them,  except  that  of  feeding  five  thousand  people,  which  was 
probably  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  discourse  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John  mentions  several  incidents, 
which  the  other  Evangelists  have  not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an 
account  of  our  Lord's  cleansing  the  temple  at  the^r«^  passover,  when 
he  went  to  Jerusalem ;  but  all  the  other  Evangelists  give  a  similar 
account  of  his  cleansing  the  temple  at  his  last  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  different.  He  relates  the  acts  of  Christ 
before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  wedding  at  Cana ; 
the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth ;  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus ;  the  indignation  of  Judas  against  the  woman  who 
anointed  our  Lord  with  ointment ;  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus ; 
his  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to 
them  previously  to  his  passion*  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  and  frequent  assurances  than  those  occurring  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messenger  of  God,  but 
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also  that  he  is  the  Messiah^  the  Son  of  God ;  and  asserts  his  pre- 
existence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  terms.' 

VIL  Salmasius,  (jrotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have  imagined 
that  John  did  not  write  Ins  Gospel  originally  in  Greek,  but  in  the 
Syriac  language.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote 
it  in  Greek.  In  addition  to  the  obsenrations  already  offered,  respect- 
ing the  ori^nal  language  of  the  New  Testament*,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it 
was  originally  written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  was  pronounced  by  Mi- 
chaelis'  to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists ;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  fadlity  and  taste  in  the 
Greek  language  which  the  apostie  seems  to  have  acquired  firom  his 
long  residence  at  £phesu8.  His  narrative  is  characterised  by  sin- 
gular perspicuity,  and  by  the  most  unaffected  simplicity  and  b^evo- 
lence.  There  are  few  passages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting 
than  this  Evangelist's  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.^ 


CHAP.  VIL 

Oir  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


I  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fifth  and  last 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  connects  the  Gos- 
pels with  the  Episties ;  being  an  useful  postscript  to  the  former,  and  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  latter.  On  this  account  it  has  been  gene- 
rally placed  after  the  four  Gospels,  though  (as  Michaelis  has  remarked) 
in  several  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions  it  is  very  frequentiy  placea 
after  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauL 

Various  Titles  have  been  given  to  this  book  which  are  noticed  in  the 
critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  Thus,  in  the  Codez  Beae,  or 
Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  called  IIPASEIS  TUN  AIIOSTOAaN, 
the  Acts  or  Transactions  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
and  many  other  manuscripts,  it  is  entitied  HPAHEIS  TUN  APIflN 
AnOSTOAnN,  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  tide  is  also  adopted 
by  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  The  first  of  tiiese  vanous 
titles  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in  all  modem 
versions ;  but  bv  whom  it  was  prefixed  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. This  book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church ; 
commencing  at  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  being  continued 

»  Ifichaelis,  yoL  iil  pp,  303—815.  On  the  decigive  tertiiftony  of  Saiot  John's  Gospel  to 
theDivinity  of  onr  Savionr,  see  Bishop  Blomficld's  "Five  Lectures,  delivered  on  the 
"  JPndays  during  Lent,  1828."   London,  1823.  12mo. 

!  ^  P?'  «^  14.  wpro.  •  Introd.  voL  ia  part  i  p.  816. 

CampbeU  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  li.  pp.  192—105.  Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  Hist  Lib.  Not. 
Test  vol  iii.  p.  38.  et  aeq,  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  208—226.  Vtoer,  Heiln*  Sacr. 
Nov.  Test  pan.  i  p.  840.  pars  ii.  pp.  265 — ^268. 
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down  to  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal  to  Cassar^  com- 
prising a  period  of  about  thirty  years. 

IL  That  St  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  as 
well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is  evident  both  from  the 
introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Both  are  inscribed  to  Theophilus ;  and  in  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Acts  there  is  a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  the 
former  Treatise.  From  the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  He 
appears  to  have  accompanied  St.  Paul  &om  Troas  to  Philippi ;  he 
also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwi^s  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  during  that  apostle's  first  confinement  Accord- 
ingly we  find  St  Luke  particularly  mentioned  in  two  of  the  Epistles 
written  by  St  Paul,  firom  Rome,  during  that  confinement^  As  the 
book  of  Acts  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  St  Paul's 
imprisonment,  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63  ;  and, 
as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the 
book  was  composed  before  that  event,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  A.D.  65.  For  these  reasons,  Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr. 
Benson,  Rosenmiiller,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics, 
assign  the  date  of  this  book  to  the  year  63. 

III.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  bear  unanimous  testimony.  Not  to  mention  the 
attestations  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  the  first  century,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner  ^  we  may  remark 
that  Lrenaeus*  and  Tertullian^  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  St  Luke.  And  their  evidence  is  cor- 
roborated by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.^  Further,  Chrysostom  and  other 
Fathers  inform  us  that  this  book  was  annually  rc^sid  in  the  churches 
every  day  between  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  or  Whitsun- 
tide.® The  Yalentinians,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Marcionites,  Severians, 
and  some  Manicheans,  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  from  his- 
torical reasons,  but  because  they  militated  against  their  opinions :  for 
the  Gnostics  (of  which  sect  the  Yalentinians  and  Marcionites  were  a 
branch)  affirmed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  different 
from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  another  Christ,  different 
from  our  Saviour,  was  promised.  The  Severians  and  Encratites  stre- 
nuously insisted  upon  abstinence  from  certain  articles  of  food;  whereas, 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food  is  allowed.  Lastly, 
Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for ''  the  Comforter,"  who  had  been 
promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  in  the  Acts  it  is  related  that 

>  CoL  iy.  14.    Fhilem.  34. 

'  Jones  on  the  Canon,  toI.  iiL  pp.  129—136.  Dr.  Benson's  Hist  of  the  First  Planting 
of  Christianity,  toL  iL  pp.  825^330.  Sd.  edit  Dr.  Lardnez's  Works,  Index,  yoce  AcU  of 
theAjHMiUa. 

*  Lardner,  Sto.  toL  li  pp.  162,163.;  4to.  toL  L  p.  868.    Benson,  toL  ii  p.  3Sa 

*  Ibid.  Syo.  voL  ii.  pp.  261,  262.;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  452.    Benson,  yoL  11  p.  331. 

*  Benson,  yoL  ii  pp.  321 — 324.  Lardner,  8Ya  yoI.  yl  pp.  145 — 147.;  4ta  yoL  iii. 
pp.  206,  207. 

'  Benson,  yoL  it  p.  382.    Lardner,  8Ya  yoL  y.  pp.  183, 134.;  4ta  yoL  ii  p.  60S. 
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the  Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
had  been  sent.  The  reasons,  therefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  hj 
the  above-mentioned  sects,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because 
the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas ;  aud  as 
their  errors  were  detected  and  refuted  by  contemporary  writers  *,  the 
unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  of  these  heretics  are  so  far  from 
impugning  the  veracity  and  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  book. 

ly.  St  Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write  a  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first 
thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor  even  of  St.  Paul's  life 
during  that  period ;  for  he  has  almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed 
among  the  Jews  after  the  conversion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally 
silent  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Rome,  St  PauPd 
journey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have  afforded  the  most 
interesting  materials,  had  it  fallen  within  his  design  to  have  composed 
an  entire  history  of  the  Church. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  perceive 
that  St  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view : — 1.  To  relate  in  what  manner 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  communicated  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  the  subsequent  miracles  performed  by  the  apostles,  by 
which  the  truth  of  Chris)tianity  was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account 
of  this  matter  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  often 
assured  his  disciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit — 2.  To 
deliver  such  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admission 
into  the  Church  of  Christ, — a  didm  disputed  by  the  Jews,  especially 
at  the  time  when  St  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  ^e  Apostles.  And  it 
was  this  very  circumstance  which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  St  Paul,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with 
which  St  Luke  closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he 
relates  (ch.  viii.)  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xL) 
the  story  of  Cornelius,  whom  St  Peter  (to  whose  authority  the 
adversaries  of  St  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  circumcision*) 
baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision.  Hence  also  St 
Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first  council  in  Jerusalem 
relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  more 
diffuse  in  his  account  of  St  Paul's  conversion,  and  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject  It^is  true 
that  the  whole  relation,  which  St  Luke  has  given  (ch.  xii.),  has  no 
connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  during  the  period, 
to  which  that  chapter  relates,  St  Paul  himself  was  present  at  Jeru- 
salem (see  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.),  and  it  is  probable,  for  that  reason, 
that  St  Luke  has  introduced  it  But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion, 
which  Michaelis  thinks  not  devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  St  Luke 

'  Ireneus  adversus  Hsereses,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.    Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  21.    An- 
gustine  epist.  251.  et  contra  Faustam,  lib.  xix.  c.  31. 
'  See  Galat.  ii.  6—21. 
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might  desiffn  to  record  only  those  facts  which  he  had  either  seen 
himself  or  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses.^ 

V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Michaelis  observes,  were  evidently 
written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chronological  order ;  though 
St.  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  date  to  any  one  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
him*  There  are,  however,  several  parts  of  this  book,  in  which  eccle** 
siastical  history  is  combined  with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are 
known :  and  ihese  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when  many  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  were  written.  Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
this  book  commences  with  the  year  33  of  the  Christian  aera  (in  which 
calculation  he  follows  Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing series  of  dates :  — 

1.  **  The  First  epoch,  after  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is  at  ch.  xi.  29, 30. ; 
for  what  happened  between  the  first  Penteooet  after  Christ's  ascension  and  this 
period  is  without  any  marks  of  chronology.  But  at  ch.  xl  29,  30.  we  have  a  date ; 
for  the  famine  which  took  placQ  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Csesai*,  and  which  induced 
the  disciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Judxa,  happened  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  sera. 

2.  Second  epoch.  Herod  Ag;rippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put  to  death  the  apostle 
St.  James ;  and  about  that  time  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch.  (ch.  xii.  21 — 25.)     This  Ls  still  in  the  year  44. 

3.  Third  epoch,  (ch.  xviii.  2.)  Shortly  after  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from 
Italy  by  Claudius  Csesar,  St.  Paul  arrives  at  Corinth.  Commentators  affix  the  date 
of  54  to  this  event ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  for  Suetonius,  the  only  hbtorian  who  has 
noticed  this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date. 

4.  Fourth  epoch.  St.  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  imprisoned  by  the 
Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which  were  excited  by  the  Egyptian,  (ch. 
xxL  37 — 39.)  This  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 

•  two  years  before  Felix  quitted  hb  eovernment  ot  Judea.  (ck.  xxiiL  26.,  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  Fi^h  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  St.  PauPs  imprisonment, 
Festus  18  appointed  governor  of  Judsea,  a.d.  62.  (ch.  xxiv.  27.,  xxv.  1.) 

From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  clear.  St  Paul 
is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  which  Festus  arrived 
in  Judaea :  he  suffers  shipwreck,  passes  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome 
in  the  following  year,  that  is,  in  63.  (ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  close  with  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  St  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Rome ;  consequently,  in  the  year  65.  (ch.  xxviii.  30.)  ** 

[It  must  be  noticed  that  if  the  date  of  the  crucifixion  were  earlier  than  a.j>,  33., 
the  book  of  Acts  must  commence  so  much  the  earlier.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  events  that  happened 
between  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  60,  especially 
the  time  of  St  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem : 
Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of  these  transactions  a.  d.  35, 

^  Michaelis,  vol.  iiL  part  i.  pp.  327 — 331.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  St. 
Lnke  designed  his  book  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of  the  doctrines  preached  by  the 
Apostles,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  desirous  of  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Jew9, 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  devout  Gentiles,  and  the  idolatrous  Qentiles,  were  respectively 
converted.  Hence  this  learned  author  divides  the  book  into  three  parts  or  books,  viz.  1. 
The  firgt  part  contains  an  account  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  only, 
from  A.  D.  33  to  A.  d.  41,  including  chapter  ii.  to  x.  2.  The  second  comprises  an  account 
of  the  spreading  of  Christianity  among  the  devout  Gentiles,  together  with  its  farther  pro- 
gress among  the  Jews,  jl  d.  41  to  a.  d.  44.  (Acts  x. — ^xiii.)  3.  And  the  third  part  com- 
prehends the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  together  with  its 
farther  progress  among  the  two  preceding  classes  of  persons,  a.  ]>.  44  to  a.  d.  63.  (Acts 
xiii.->xxviii)    Benson's  Hist,  of  the  first  PUnting  of  Christianity,  vol.  i  pp.  22 — 24. 
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others  in  38.  But,  though  we  cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  a 
probable  conjecture  may  be  formed.  Thus,  MichaeUs  remarks,  St. 
Stephen  hardly  suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  from 
the  government  of  Judaea;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments.  Now,  according 
to  Usher,  the  year  in  which  Pilate  was  recalled,  was  the  thirty-oxth 
of  the  Christian  sera :  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  therefore,  probably 
happened  after  36.  If  this  be  true,  St  Paul's  conversion  must  have 
happened  likewise  after  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date. 
But  how  long  aft»r  36,  whether  in  38^  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  the  chapters  iiL  iv.  v.  vL  are  to  be  arranged 
between  33  and  36^  Mfohaelis  cannot  determine :  for  what  chrono- 
logers  have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  calculation.  The  same 
uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch.  viiL  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm 
nothincr  more,  than  that  the  one  must  be  placed  before  the  other  afi;er 
36.  We  are  likewise  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and 
several  other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  that  it  belongs  to 
a  period  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the  year  60: 
for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at  Ephesus,  and  the  time 
spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass 
than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch.  xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which 
can  be  assigned  is  54:  and  it  is  not  improluible  that  it  should  be 
dated  still  earlier.^ 

VL  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mother  Church  at  Je* 
rusalemfrom  the  Time  of  our  Saviour^s  Ascension  to  the  First  Jewish  ^ 
"  Persecution,     (ch.  L — viiL) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  before  and  aft;er  Jesus  Christ's  ascension 
into  heaven.  (L) 

Sect.  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holv  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in  conse- 
quence of  it  (iL) 

Sect.  3.  A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John — Peter's  dis- 
course to  the  people — Events  that  befel  the  apostles  in  conse- 
quence of  that  miracle,  (iii.  iv.) 

Sect.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — Miracles  of  the 
apostles,  — who  are  scourged  and  dismissed,  (v.) 

Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  deacons, — the  discourse  and  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,— and  the  first  Jewish  persecution.  (vL  viL  viiL  I 

-4.) 

Part  II.  comprises  the  Dispersion  of  the  Disciples  —  tJie  Propagation 
of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans — the  Conversion  of  St  Paul, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  atAntioeh.  (viii.  5 — xii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria,  (viii.  5—25.) 

>  Michaelis,  yol.  iiL  part  I  pp.  336—238.  The  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Hag's  Introdaction  to  New  Test.  yoL  ii.  §  81—83., 
and  (so  far  as  concerns  the  travels  and  writings  of  St.  Faol,)  hj  the  leriewer  of  that 
work  in  the  British  Critic  for  April  1828,  pp.  261—317. 
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Sect.  2.  The  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuoh   (viii.  26 — 40.) 
Sect.  3.  The  conversion,  baptism,  ana  first  preaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Sect.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed  by  Peter,  and  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family.  Qc  xi.  1 — 18.) 

Sect.  5.  The  first  Gentile  church  foundea  at  Antioch,  (xi.  19 — 
30.) 

Sect.  6.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, — 
relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (zii) 

Pabt  III.  describes  the  Conversion  of  the  more  remote  Gentiles^  by 
Barnabas  and  Paul^  and,  after  their  Separation,  by  Paul  and  his 
Associates,  amony  whom  was  Luke  himself  during  the  latter  part  of 
PauTs  Labours,  (xii. — xxviiL) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe — The  return  of  St  Paul  to  Antioch.  (xiii.  xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jerucudem 
concerning  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of  observing  the 
law — Their  letter  to  the  churches  on  this  subject,  (xv.  1—35.) 

Sect.  3.  Paul's  second  departure  from  Antioch— :  He  preaches  the 
Gospel  in  various  countries,  particularly  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia 
— The  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler,  (xv.  36 — 41.,  xvi.) 

Sect.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  labours  of  Paul  and  his  asso* 
ciates  at  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and  Athens — His  masterly  apology 
before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites.  (xviL) 

Sect.  5.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Antioch.  (xviii. 
1—22.) 

Sect.  6.  Paul's  third* departure  from  Antioch — Consequences  of 
his  preaching  at  Ephesus.  (xviii.  23 — 28.,  xix.) 

Sect.  7.  The  labours  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his 
journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (zx.^ 

Sect.  8.  The  persecution  of  x^aul  at  Jerusalem — He  is  sent  a 
prisoner  to  CsBsarea.  (xxi. — xxiii.  1 — 30.) 

Sect.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Ciesarea — The  charges  of  the  Jews 
against  him — His  defence  before  Felix — Appeal  to  Cffisar — 
His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was  re* 
heard,  (xxiii.  31 — 35.,  xxiv. — xxvi.) 

Sect.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Cssarea — His  ship* 
wreck  on  the  isle  of  Malta — His  voyage  thence  to  Rome,  where 
he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for  two  years. 

XXVll.  xxvui.) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  desirable  constantly 
to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  illustrating  the  travels  of  St.  PauL 

[Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  this  place,  without 
occupying  undue  space,  a  minute  analysis  of  the  narration  of  the 
yoyage  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxvii. ; 
yet  it  would  be  unwarrantable  neglect  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  valu- 
able researches  on  this  subject  of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill ; 

VOL.  IV.  I   I 
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whose  work^  may  now  be  considered  as  classical  with  regard  to  the 
narration  contained  in  this  portion  of  Scripture.  To  Mr.  Smith's 
work  the  accompanying  map  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  more 
interesting  particulars  in  connection  with  modem  researches.  The 
points  reb&tive  to  this  voyage  on  which  any  doubter  di£Bculty  existed 
are  minutely  examined,  and  the  necessary  conditions  and  results 
are  stated  as  drawn  firom  observationy  from  the  &cts  of  ancient  navi- 

?i1ion,  and  from  processes  of  reasoning,  with  scientific  accuracy, 
he  most  obvious  result  which  would  strike  even  an  ordinary  reader 
is  the  demonstrated  identification  of  that  Melita  where  the  shipwreck 
took  place  with  Malta,  and  the  consequent  refutation  of  the  claims 
advanced  for  Meleda  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Mr.  Smith  has  raised 
this  from  being  an  opinion  highly  probable  to  the  region  of  ascertained 
fact  His  researches  are  truly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  Biblical 
geography,  and  as  an  illustration  of  a  portion  of  New  Testament 
history.] 

YII.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  is  perspicuous 
and  noble.  Though  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  Hebraisms,  it  is  in 
general  much  purer  than  most  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  in  tiie  speeches  delivered  by  St  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
before  the  Roman  governors.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark,  that 
St  Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom  he 
has  introduced  as  speaking.  Thus  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  St 
Peter  are  recorded  with  sunplicity,  and  are  destitute  of  all  those  cmt- 
naments  which  usually  occur  in  the  orations  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Nearly  similar  are  the  speeches  of  St  Paul,  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jews,  while  tiiose  delivered  by  the  same  apostle  before 
an  heaihen  audience  are  widely  different  Thus,  in  his  discourse  de- 
livered at  Antioch  in  PisidiaS  he  commences  with  a  long  periphrasis, 
the  force  and  point  of  which  depended  on  the  fact  that  he  was  speak- 
ing in  a  Jewish  synagogue.  On  the  contnury,  the  speech  of  the 
martyr  Stephen  (Acts  viL)  is  altogether  of  a  different  description.  It 
is  a  learned  but  unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  by  a  person 
making  no  display  of  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  though  he  certainly 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  several  parts  of  his  dis- 
course were  directed,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  some  to  discover  this  object, 
because  his  materials  are  not  so  disposed  that  it  is  obvious  to  those 
who  do  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  his  remarks.  Lastiy,  St  Paulas 
discourses  before  assemblies  that  were  accustomed  to  Grecian  oratory, 
are  totally  different  from  any  of  the  preceding.  Though  not  adorned 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  language  is  pointed  and  energetic, 
and  the  materials  are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  as  is  manifest 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 31.),  and  in  his 
two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  governors  of  Judasa.  (xxiv. 
XX vL)    Dr.  Benson  and  Michaelis,  however,  are  both  of  opinion  that 

>  [**  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,  with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the 
Wriungs  of  St  Lake  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,"  London,  184S.  Mr, 
Alford  in  his  notes  on  Acts  zzrii,  has  given  ft  concise  statement  of  Mr.  Smith's  wmbs.] 

*  Acts  xiii.  16—41, 
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St.  Luke  has  given  abstracts  only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  St.  Paul's 
speeches ;  for  in  his  speech  before  Felix,  he  must  certainly  have  said 
more  than  is  recorded  by  St  Luke  (zxiv.  12, 13.) ;  unless  we  suppose 
that  St  Paul  merely  denied  the  charge  which  had  been  laid  against 
him,  without  confuting  it  Michaelis  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  St 
Luke  has  shown  great  judgment  in  these  abstracts;  and  that,  if  he 
has  not  retained  die  very  words  of  St  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  as 
were  weU  suited  to  the  polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle 
spoke.  ^ 

YIIL  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion ;  for  we  learn  from 
this  book,  tiiat  the  Gospel  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  deceit 
or  fraud,  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  result  of  the  mighty  power  of 
Ood,  and  of  the  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  which  it 
contains.  The  general  and  particular  doctrines  comprised  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties  are  perfectiy  in  unison  witii  the  glorious  truths 
revealed  in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  in  the  apostolic  Epistles ; 
and  are  admirablv  suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons,  whether  Jews, 
or  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And  the  evidences  which 
the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrine,  in  their  appeak  to  prophecies  and 
miracles,  and  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and 
so  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  every  class 
of  persons,  that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  attest  cannot 
be  reasonably  disputed. 

Furthei;!  the  history  itself  is  credible.  It  was  written  by  a  person 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances  which  he  relates, 
and  who  was  both  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of 
everything  that  occuired.  St  Luke  was  a  companion  of  the  aposties ; 
he  was  himself  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  facts,  and  was  personally 
concerned  in  many  of  the  incidents  he  has  recorded.  In  the  history 
itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions;  tiie  miraculous 
facts  related  in  it  are  neither  impossible,  when  we  consider  the  al- 
mighty power  of  Grod  to  which  tney  are  ascribed;  nor  improbable, 
when  we  consider  the  grand  design  and  occasion  on  account  of  which 
they  were  performed.  The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  narrative 
are  also  strong  circumstances  in  its  favour.  The  writer  appears  to 
have  been  very  honest  and  impartial,  and  to  have  set  down  fairly 
the  objections  which  were  made  to  Christianity  both  by  Jews  and 
heathens,  and  the  reflections  which  were  cast  upon  itf  as  well  as  upon 
its  first  preachers.  He  has  likewise,  with  a  just  and  ingenuous  free- 
dom, mentioned  the  weaknesses,  fSftults,  and  prejudices,  both  of  the 
apostles  and  of  their  converts.  The  occasional  hints,  which  are  dis- 
persed through  the  £pisUes  of  St  Paul,  harmonise  with  the  facts 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties ;  so  that  this  history 
and  the  Episties  are  mutual  aids  on  many  points.  The  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  history^  and 

<  Michaelis,  toI.  ill  p«it  i  pp.  931—335.    Benaon's  Historr  of  Ihe  iint  Planting  of 
Christianitj,  yoL  u.  p,  25a. 
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tend  to  confirm  it ;  for  the  doctrines  and  principles  *are  e'vetywiiere 
the  same.  The  Gospels  close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Acts,  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  know 
from  the  Acts  was  poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  disciples  after  his 
ascension;  and  the  Epistles,  generally,  plainly  suppose  that  those 
facts  had  actually  occurred  wmch  the  history  relates.  So  that  the 
history  of  the  Acts  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  his* 
tory;  for,  without  it,  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  could  have 
been  so  clearly  understood ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  reyelation  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear  and  easy 
view.'  Lastly,  the  incidental  circumstances,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
correspond  so  exactly,  and  without  any  previous  view  to  such  a  cor- 
respondence (in  cases,  too,  where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
premeditated  and  precontrived^  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  the 
Epistles,  and  with  those  of  the  best  ancient  historians,  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  no  person  who  h&d  forged  such  a  history,  in  later  ages, 
could  have  had  the  same  extemid  confirmation;  but  he  must  have 
betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  customs  or  opinions  which 
have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  misrepresenting  some  circumstances,  or 
using  some  phrase  or  expression  not  then  in  use.  The  plea  of  foigeiy, 
therefore,  in  later  ages,  cannot  be  allowed ;  and  if  St  Luke  had 
published  such  a  history  at  so  early  a  period,  when  some  of  the 
apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions  which 
he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  had  not  been  true,  he 
would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  easy  confutation,  an  j  to  certain 
infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in  themselves  con- 
sistent and  uniform;  the  incidental  relations  agreeable  to  the  best 
ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  main  facts 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  we  are  justly  authorised  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of 
former  times  deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be 
received  and  credited ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false ;  for  a  doctrine  so  good  in  itself, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  attended  with 
so  many  miraculous  and  divine  testimonies,  has  all  the  possible  marks 
at  a  true  revelation.' 


CHAP.  VIIL 

ACCOUNT  OF  THB  APOSTLE   PAUL. 


I.  Saul,  also  called  Paul,  (by  which  name  this  illustrious  apostle 
was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  espe- 
cially among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,)  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 

»  Dr.  Valefs  Hone  FanllnflB  amplifies  the  aigament  above  saggested  firom  these  coinci- 
dences, and  is  indispensablj  necessary  to  a  critical  study  of  the  Bpistles, 
«  Dr.  Benson's  Hist,  of  Christianity,  toI.  iL  jip,  839—341. 
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brews^  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben-^ 
jamin^,  and  a  native  of  Tarsus,  then  the  chief  citj  of  Cicilia.  By 
birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  Rome',  a  distinguished  honour  and  privi- 
lege, which  had  been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.'  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
that  sect.^  Some  of  his  relations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced 
the  Gospel  before  his  conversion ;  his  sister's  son  may  have  been  one 
of  these.'^  That  he  was  early  educated  in  Greek  literature  at  Tarsus, 
may  be  inferred  from  that  place  being  celebrated  for  polite  learning® 
and  eloquence,  and  also  from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets.^ 
From  Tarsus,  Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  consider* 
able  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  day.^  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  natural  abilities,  of  quick  apprehension, 
strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution;  and  was  thus  qualified  for 
signal  service,  as  a  teacher  of  whatever  principles  he  might  embrace. 
He  was  also  externally  blameless  in  his  life,  and  strictly  faithful  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge,  or  want  of 
knowledge,  which  he  possessed:  this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to 
the  Jews,  and  from  the  undissembled  satisfaction  he  expresses  on  a 
serious  comparison  and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct. 
(Acts  xxiii.  1.,  xxvL  4,  6. ;  Phil.  iii.  6. ;  1  Tim.  i.  13. ;  2  Tim.  i.  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  taught  the  art  of 
tent-making^,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  with 
whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of  the  highest  birth  some 
mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in  cases  of  necessity,  they  might 
maintain  themselves  without  being  burthensome  to  others:  and  his 
occupation  appears  subsequently  ta  have  had  some  influence  upon 
his  style. '^    For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in 

>  Phil.  iii.  5.;  3  Cor.  xi  22.;  Acts  xrl  37,  38. 

'  Acts  xxiL  25.  29.,  xxiii.  27. 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinion.  "WoAb,  Sva  toL  i. 
pp.  227 — 229. »  4ta  vol.  i  pp.  124, 125.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  John  Amtxenins,  who 
has  written  an  elegant  dissertation  on  St  Paul's  citizenship.  (See  his  Dissertationes  Binse^ 
p.  195.  Utrecht,  1725.) 

*  Acts  xxiiL  6.,  xxvL  5. ;  FhiL  iii  5^ 

*  Acts  xxiii  16—22. ;  Bonu  xyL  7.  11.  21. 

*  Strabo  the  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  as  St.  Paul,  characterises  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tarsus  as  cherishing  such  a  passion  for  philosophy  and  all  the  branches  of 
polite  literature,  that  they  greaUy  excelled  eren  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  eyery  other 
place  where  there  were  schools  and  academies  for  philosophy  and  literature.  He  adds, 
that  the  natives  of  Tarsus  were  io  the  practice  of  going  abroaid  to  other  cities  to  perfect 
themselves.  (Lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  960,  961.  edit.  Uxon.)  This  dreomstance  accounts  for 
St.  Paul's  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  finii^  his  studies  under  OamalieL 

'  Thus,  in  Acts  xvii  28.  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratns;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  he  quotes 
another  from  Menander;  and  in  Tit  i.  12.  a  verse  from  Epimenides. 
'  Acts  xxii.  3.,  xxvi.  5.;  GaL  i.  14. 

*  Michaelis  makes  St  Piiul  to  have  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instruments  (voL  iv. 
pp.  183 — 186.);  but  all  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  manufacturer  oif  tents, 
for  which,  in  Uie  East,  there  was  always  a  considerable  demand. 

'*  To  a  man  employed  in  making  tents,  the  ideas  of  camps,  arms,  armour,  warfare, 
military  pay,  would  be  familiar:  and  St  Paul  introduces  these  and  their  concomitants  so 
frequently,  that  his  language  seems  to  have  been  such  as  might  rather  have  been  expected 
from  a  soldier,  than  from  one  who  lived  in  quiet  times,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gosp^ 
of  peace.    Powell's  Discourses,  p.  254. 
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the  world,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all  who 
professed  that  faith ;  and  when  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  was  stoned, 
Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death,  but  actually  took  care  of 
the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had  stoned  him. 

A.D.  34.  After  this  event,  Saul  took  an  aotive  part  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  throughout 
Judsea  (Acts  viii.  3.,  xxiu  4.,  xxvi  10,  11.) ;  and  procured  letters  of 
commission  from  the  high  priest  and  elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  empowering  him  to  bring  to 
Jerusalem  any  Christians,  whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  might 
find  there.  He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus, 
we  may  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  jurisdiction. 
(Acts  ix.  2.,  zxii.  5.,  xxvi.  12. )  While  Saul  was  on  his  journey  thither 
for  this  purpose,  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place,  A.D.  35,  in  the 
manner  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  which  St.  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his 
Epistles.^  The  conversion  of  sudi  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  by 
such  means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofis  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christiamty.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements,  from 
being  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  became  all  at 
once  a  disciple  himself,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted  with- 
out overturning  the  credit  of  all  history.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  converted  in  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  he  himself  de- 
clares that  he  was  converted,  and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation 
must  be  from  God ;  or  he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an 
enthusiast,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  no  other 
alternative  possible. 

1.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he  knew  to 
be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  sudi  a  conduct  by 
some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable  motives  for  reli- 
gious imposture  are  the  hopes  of  advancing  one's  temporal  interest, 
credit,  or  power ;  or  the  prospect  of  gratifying  some  passion  or  appe- 
tite under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of 
these  motives  could  influence  St  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified,  is  manifest  from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  at 
the  period  when  he  renounced  the  former  and  embraced  llie  latter 
faith.  Those  whom  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  power,  in  Judsea ;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men^ 
oppressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving  their  fortunes.  The 
certain  consequence,  therefore,  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Christianity 
was  the  loss  not  only  of  all  that  he  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of 
acquiring  more ;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians, 
he  had  hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  at  the  he»i  of  the  Jewish  state,  to 

*  See  particularly  1  Cor.  xy.  9.;  GaL  i.  13.;  1  Tim.  L  12,  13.  Yarioiu  opinions  haye 
been  enteitained  by  learned  men  respecting  the  date  of  St.  Fanl's  convecnon.  The  date 
assigned  in  the  text  is  that  adopted  by  Bp.  Pearson.  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  that  eyent  to  the 
end  of  36,  or  early  in  37.  (Works,  Sro.  vol.  yi.  pp.  236 — 239.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  252,  253.); 
others  much  earlier. 
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whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal  which  he 
had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit,  or  reputation,  could 
the  scholar  of  GamaUel  hope  to  gain  either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in 
a  college  of  fishermen  I  Could  he  flatter  himself  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judiea,  do  him  honour, 
when  he  knew  that  ^^  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness  I''  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  in- 
duced him  to  make  this  great  change  ?  Power  I  over  whom  ?  Over 
a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted  to  destroy,  and  whose 
Tery  Shepherd  had  lately  been  murdered  I  Perhaps  it  was  with  the 
view  of  gratifying  some  licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion,  that  he  conunenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  I  This 
cannot  be  allied ;  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  magistrates,  order,  and  govemment,  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or  loose  behaviour, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere  find  in  his  works  that 
82unts  are  above  moral  ordinances ;  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace; 
that  monarchy  is  despotism  which  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor;  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are 
to  direct  us  agunst  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  nature ; 
or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  society  has  been 
often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pre- 
tending to  act  under  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation*  He  makes 
no  distinctions,  like  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself:  nor 
does  any  part  of  his  life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among 
the  Jews,  so  among  the  Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were 
blameless.  It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  apostles,  by 
those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony,  that  having 
been  deeply  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  life,  they  were  oblige<^ 
for  the  support  of  their  own  credit,  and  from  having  gone  too  far  to 
return,  to  continue  the  same  professions  after  his  death ;  but  this  can 
by  no  means  be  said  of  St.  !Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force 
there  may  be  in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince 
us  that  St.  Paul  must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy 
to  Christ  Jesus.  If  they  were  engaged  on  one  side,  he  was  as  strongly 
engaged  on  the  other.  If  shame  withheld  them  from  changing  sides, 
much  more  ought  it  to  have  stopped  him  ;  who,  from  his  supenor  edu- 
cation, must  have  been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame 
than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other 
difference  was,  that  ihey^  by  quitting  their  master  after  his  death, 
might  have  preserved  themselves ;  whereas  he,  by  quitting  the  Jews, 
and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  de- 
struction. 

2.  As  St  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  b  manifest  that  he  was 
not  an  enthusiast.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy,  ignorance,  and 
vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthusiasm  is  composed ;  but 
from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the  apostle  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  free.     That  he  had  great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew 
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and  when  a  Christian,  in  muntaining  what  he  thought  to  be  rights 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his 
temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  '^  become  all  things  to  all 
men,'*  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  notions  and 
manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  Grod  would  permit ;  a  conduct 
compatible  neither  with  the  stifihess  of  a  bigot,  nor  with  the  violent 
impulses  of  fanatical  delusion*  That  he  was  not  melancholy,  h  evi- 
dent from  his  conduct  in  embracing  every  method  which  prudence 
could  suggest  to  escape  danger  and  shun  persecution ;  when  he  could 
do  it  without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.  A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution,  and,  when  he 
cannot  obtain  it,  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  penances ;  but  the  holi- 
ness of  St  Paul  consisted  only  in  the  simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and 
in  the  unwearied  performance  of  his  apostolical  duties.  That  he  was 
ignorant,  no  man  will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for 
he  appears  to  have  been  master  not  only  of  the  Jewish  learning,  but 
also  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  toiiave  been  very  conversant  even 
with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  is  clear  from  his 
having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  performed  on  earth 
by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were  afterwards  wrought  by  the 
apostles ;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a  stranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from 
vanity  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we 
see  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle.  He  says 
that  he  is  the  chief  of  sinners ;  and  he  prefers,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  universal  benevolence  to  fiuth,  prophecy,  miracles,  and  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  could  be  endowed.  Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  vanity  or  enthusiasm  ?  Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the 
merit  of  martyrdom?  It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.  The  power  of  imagination  in 
enthusiastical  minds  is,  unquestionably,  very  strong ;  but  it  always 
acts  in  conformity  to  liie  opinions  imprinted  upon  it  at  the  time  of 
its  working,  and  can  no  more  act  against  them  than  a  rapid  river  can 
carry  a  vessel  against  the  current  of  its  own  stream.  Now,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem 
for  Damascus,  armed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bring 
the  Christians,  who  were  there,  bound  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.),  an  authority  solicited  by  himself 
and  granted  to  him  at  his  own  express  desire,  —  his  mind  was  most 
strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  against  Christ  and  his  followers. 
To  give  those  opinions  a  more  active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time 
concurred,  being  inflamed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating 
consciousness  of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  support- 
ing a  part  in  which  he  had  voluntarily  engaged,  and  the  credit  which 
he  found  it  procured  him  among  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  whose 
commission  he  bore.  If,  in  such  a  state  and  temper  of  mind,  an 
enthusiastical  man  had  imagined  that  he  saw  a  vision  from  heaven. 
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denouncing  tb^  anger  of  God  against  the  Christians,  and  commanding 
him  to  persecute  them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  power  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  very  instant 
of  his  being  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
them, — no  circumstance  having  occurred  to  change  his  opinions  or 
niter  the  bent  of  his  disposition, — he  should  at  once  imagine  liimself 
called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle  of  Christ,  whom,  but  a 
moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer,  that  had 
been  justly  put  to  death  upon  the  cross ;  —  this  is  in  itself  wholly  in- 
credible, and  so  far  from  being  a  probable  effect  of  enthusiasm,  that 
just  a  contrary  effect  must  have  been  naturally  produced  by  that 
cause.  But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  vision  could  not  be  a 
phantom  of  St.  Paul's  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  was 
not  alone  when  he  saw  it;  there  were  many  others  in  company, 
whose  minds  were  no  better  disposed  tharr  his  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  minds  of  all  these  men  should  be  so 
strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them  believe  that  they  saw  a  great 
light  shining  about  them,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon-dag, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  heaven  though  not  the  words 
which  it  spake  (Acts  xzii.  6.  9.),  when  in  reality  they  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  such  thing  ?  Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  the 
conceit  of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses,  to- 
gether with  Saul  (Acts  zxvi.  14.),  and  be  speechless  through  fear, 
when  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened  either  to  him  or  to  them ; 
especially  considering  that  this  apparition  did  not  appear  in  the  night, 
when  the  senses  are  more  easily  imposed  upon,  but  at  mid-^lagf  If  a 
sudden  frenzy  had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  any  distemper  of  body  or 
mind,  can  we  suppose  his  whole  company, — men  of  different  consti- 
tutions and  understandings, — to  have  been  at  once  affected  in  the 
same  manner  with  him,  so  that  not  the  distemper  alone,  but  also  the 
effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ?  If  all  had  gone  mad  together, 
would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  different  objects?  This  supposition  is  so  contrary  to 
nature  and  all  possibility,  that  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution, 
or  give  up  the  point 

3.  Having  shown  that  St.  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an 
enthusiast,  it  remains  only  tliat  we  inquire  whether  he  was  deceived 
by  the  fraud  of  others  ?  This  inquiry,  indeed,  may  be  despatched  in 
a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or  were  to  deceive  him  ?  A  few 
illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  It  was  tnorallg  impossible  for  such 
men  to  conceive  the  thought  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  mto  an  apostle, 
and  to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  his  greatest  fury  against 
them  and  their  Lord*  But  could  they  have  been  so  extravagant  as 
to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  was  physicdllg  impossible  for  them  to 
execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  his  conversion  to  have 
been  effected.  Could  they  produce  a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid- 
day was  brighter  than  the  sun  ?  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words 
from  out  of  that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the 
company?     Could  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that 
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visioii,  and  then  make  scales  fidl  offfvom  his  eyes,  and  restore  him  to 
sight  bj  a  word  ?  Or  conld  thej  make  him  and  those  who  travelled 
with  him  belieye  that  all  these  things  had  happened,  if  diey  had  not 
happened  ?    Most  unquestionabl j  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  this. 

I^nce,  then,  St.  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an  enthunast, 
nor  deceived  hj  the  fraud  of  othen,  it  follows  that  his  eonyersion 
was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Chrisdan  religion  is  a^vine  reve- 
lation.^ 

IL  Shortly  after  his  \mpiianif  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (GaL  L  17.);  and  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed,  as  we  may  reasonably 
think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  GtospeL  Three  years  after 
his  conversion  he  returned  to  Damascus,  a«d.  38.  (Qui.  L  18.),  and 
boldly  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testimony, 
as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot  being  communi- 
cated to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus  privately  by  night,  and  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  since  his  conversion.'  After  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  disciple :  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated  tiie 
Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  consjnred  against  him ;  which  when  the 
brethren  knew,  they  brought  him  dawn  to  CeBsarea,  and  sent  him  forth 
to  Tarsus.  (Acts  ix.  28—30.) 

A.  D.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilicia  (it  is  supposed  by  those  who 
thus  regard  the  chronology),  he  had  tiiose  divine  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  ziL ;  on  which  occasion  there  was 
given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  (supposed  to  have  been  some  paralytic 
affection  of  the  countenance  and  voice),  lest  he  should  luive  been 
exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded  to  An- 
tioch,  where  they  taught  with  great  success  for  one  year.  (Acts  xi.  26.) 
During  their  abode  in  tiiis  city,  there  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem, 
one  of  whom,  named  Agabus,  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should 
be  a  dearth  throughout  the  land  of  Judaea,  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Ctesar,  commencing  in  the  fourth,  but  raging  chiefly 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  In  order  to  relieve 
their  suffering  brethren  in  Judsda,  a  collection  was  made  by  the 
Christians  at  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability ;  and  was  sent  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts 

>  See  Lord  Ljtdeton's  Obsenrations  on  the  Coarenion  of  St.  Paul  (from  which  the 
aboYe  remarks  are  abridged); — a  treatise  to  which  it  baa  been  trulj  said,  **infidelit7  has 
never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specions  answer."  **  Lord  L.  had,"  says  his  biographer,  **  in 
the  pride  of  Jnyenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conyersation,  entertained  donbts 
of  the  tmth  of  Christianity;  but  he  now  "  (in  his  matnrer  yean)  **  thought  the  time  come, 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to 
the  great  question.  His  studies,  bbivg  hokest,  ended  m  conviction.  He  found  that 
religion  was  true."  (Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii.  p.  383.)  pr.  Graves  has 
some  exceUent  observations  on  the  conduct  and  writiDgs  of  St  Fiaul,  in  hia  Essay  on  the 
Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists*  pp.  115^124.  184 — ^218!,  which  show  thath« 
waa  in  no  respect  influenced  or  directed  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

B  Acts  ix.  23-^25. ;  GaL  i.  17,  18. ;  2  Cor.  xl  32,  33. 
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j:i.  27 — 30.)*  A.  D.  44.  The  trance  or  visioii  mentioned  iii  Acts  xxii. 
17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  this  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem. 

III.  A.  D.  44.  Having  discharged  this  trusty  Barnabas  and  Saul 
returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them  Mark^  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  Evangelist),  as  an  assistant  in 
their  approaching  mission  to  the  Genlilesy  to  which  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  soon  after  separated  hj  the  solemn  and  express  appoint- 
ment of  the  Holj  Ghost 

A.  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  they  departed,  with  Mark  as  their 
minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  twelve  miles  below  Antioch, 
and  about  five  firom  tiiie  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  whence  they  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  word  of 
God  at  Salamis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  first  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  according  to  their  custom*  Thence  they  crossed  to 
Paphos,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Boman 
proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  desirous  to  hear  the  ^word 
of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles ;  but  Barjesus,  a  Jewish  false  prophet 
and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and  sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  firom 
the  faith.  But  Saul,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  struck  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness,  for  a  season,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishing  judgment,  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  con- 
verted the  proconsul  to  the  faith.  (Acts  xiiL  1 — 12.)  As  St  Luke, 
who  has  recorded  the  labours  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul,  learned  men  have  conjectured 
that  the  change  was  made  by  Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  proconsul, 
who  was  probably  his  first  convert  from  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
or,  perhaps,  the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted.' 

A.  D.  46.  ^*  Paul  and  his  company  "  sailed  firom  Cyprus  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  situate 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Here  Mark  separated  from  them, 
and  returned  to  JerusaleuL  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  where,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and  of  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles ;  but,  being  driven  thence  by  the  machinations  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  (xiii. 
13 — 52.)  Here  they  converted  many  to  the  faith;  but,  being  in 
danger  of  being  stoned,  they  proceeded  to  Lystra,  where  Paul,  work- 
ing a  miracle  on  a  cripple,  was  at  first  considered  as  a  god,  but  was 
afterwards  dragged  out  of  the  city,  stoned,  and  left  for  dead.  (xiv. 
1 — 20.)  He  rose  up,  however,  perfectly  whole;  and,  quitting 
Lystra,  on  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  Derbe,  and  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  adjoining  to  Lycaonia, 
whence  Paul  and  his  assistants  returned  through  Lystra  and  Iconium 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  confirming  the  new  converts  in  the  faith,  and 

'  It  waa  coBtomary  among  the  Bomans  to  assume  the  mime  of  a  heneAkctor  whom  they 
highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  Jewish  historian  Josephos  took  the  name  of  Flavins,  in  com- 
pliment  to  Vespasian,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favonr.  This  ciroomstanoe  safficiently 
refotes  the  nnfoanded  assertions  of  a  late  reviler  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  wilfnlljr  disregard- 
ing all  positire  evidenoe  to  the  contrary,  has  asserted  that  Luke  has  compiled  his  narrativo 
from  fim>  tales!!! 
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ordaining  elders  in  every  church.  Having  thus  traversed  all  Plsidia^ 
they  retraced  their  way  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and,  embarking  at 
Attalia,  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  after  a  circuit  of  about  two 
years,  (xiv.  21—27.)^* 

A.  D.  47,  48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  full  two  years,  certun  persons  came  from  Juda^i,  and 
taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  wimout  circumcision  and  other  legal 
ceremonies.  These  false  teachers  Paul  andiBamabas  withstood ;  and 
it  was  at  length  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem,  to  obt^n 
the  decision  of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  For  this 
purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed ;  and,  travelling  through 
Phoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem  A.  D.  49,  where  it 
was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles  were  not  obliged  to  observe 
the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or  condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  xv.  1 — 29.) 
After  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to 
Antioch,  and  made  some  stay  there,  probably  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  49,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  assistants.  (30 — 35.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to 
take  another  circuit  throughout  the  churches  they  had  planted  in  Asia 
Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of  having  his  nephew  Mark  for 
their  minister,  Paul  objected  to  him  who  had  deserted  them  in  their 
former  journey  to  Pamphylia.  (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose, 
which  terminated  in  their  separation ;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark 
to  Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there  by 
Paul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  companion,  departed 
from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the  church.  Passing  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed  the  churches  in  those  countries ; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  a  second  time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  the  decrees 
of  the  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalenu  At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timothy 
as  his  assistant;  and,  departing  thence  with  Silas,  they  went  througn 
Phrygia  and  Gratia,  publishing  every  where  the  decrees.  (Acts  xv. 
35 — 41.,  xvL  1 — 6.)  Being  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so  called,  they  arrived  at  Mysia;  and 
being  in  like  manner  forbidden  to  proceed  to  Bithynia,  they  passed 
by  the  Lesser  Mysia  (which  separated  Bithynia  from  the  region  of 
Troas),  and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  Evangelist  Luke.  (xvi.  7,  8.) 

A.D.  50.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his  assistants  were 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a  vision  that  appeared  to 
Paul  during  the  night.  In  obedience  to  the  heavenly  monition,  they 
sailed  directly  from  Troas  to  Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis, 
and  thence  to  Philippi,  a  principal  city  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Roman 
colony.  Here  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and  dispossessed  a  damsel  who 
had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul  and  Silas 

'  Bishop  Pearson  allots  three  years  for  these  jonmejs  of  the  apostle,  vix.  46, 46,  and  47, 
and  something  more.  Bat  Calmet,  Tillemont,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  Dr. 
Hales,  allow  two  jears  for  this  purpose,  Tiz.  45,  and  46»  as  abore  stated;  which  period 
corresponds  with  oar  Bible  chronology. 
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were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned ;  but^  being  liberated  (Acts 
xvi.  9 — 40. )»  they  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  to 
Thessalonica.  Here  he  preached  in  the  synagogue,  and  some  believed, 
while  others  persecuted  him.  Being  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  Paul 
and  his  assistants  went  to  Berasa,  where  they  preached  with  great 
success ;  but  the  unbelieving  Jews,  coming  from  Thessalonica,  stirred 
up  the  people  against  them*  Paul,  therefore,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timothy  at  Beroea,  departed  to  Athens ;  where  he  disputed  daily  in 
the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  market-place  with  the  Epi- 
curean and  Stoic  philosophers.  These  men  conducted  him  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Areopagus,  as  some  suppose  for  trial,  on  the  capital 
charge  of  being  ^^  a  setter  forth  of  strange  demons,"  or,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  as  a  more  convenient  place  for  publicly  inquiring  into  his 
doctrines.  Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  senators,  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  statesmen,  St  Paul  delivered  his  most  eloquent  and 
masterly  apology;  in  which,  while  he  retorted  the  charge  of  his 
accusers,  he  instructed  the  people,  to  whom  he  preached  the  living 
God,  to  them  unknown.^  Although  many  of  his  hearers  ridiculed 
the  sublime  doctrines  which  he  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resur- 
rection, yet  some  of  his  audience  proposed  to  hear  him  again ;  and 
one  among  the  judges  was  converted,  together  with  a  woman  named 
Damaris,  besides  others.  (Acts  xvii.) 

A.D.  51 — 53.  From  Athens  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Corinth,  the 
capital  of  Achaia,  and  distinguished  for  the  number,  quality,  opulence, 
and  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  the  celebrated  games  solemnised 
on  its  isthmus,  which  (as  well  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  for  which 
Tarsus  was  eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  with  very  numerous 
and  elegant  allusions  and  phrases.  At  Corinth  he  tarried  a  year  and 
six  months,  Le.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  whole  of  52,  and 
the  early  part  of  53.  His  principal  associates  in  the  ministry,  besides 
Timothy  and  Silas,  who  came  to  him  from  Thessalonica,  were  Aquila, 
a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come  thither 
from  Rome,  whence  the  emperor  Claudius  had  banished  all  the  Jews 
on  account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at  their 
common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  bis  livelihood.  From  this  city  he 
wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  perhaps  also  that  to 
the  Gralatians.  The  success  of  St.  Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
Corinth  and  in  Peloponnesus,  so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that 
they  dragged  him  before  Gatlio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who,  pru- 
dently refusing  to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  that  were  not  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  drove  them  from  his  tribunal,  (xviii.  1 — 17.) 
After  continuing  some  further  time  at  Corinth,  St  Paul  embarked  at 
Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Cesarea  and  Jerusalem: 
from  which  latter  city  he  returned  to  Antioch.  (18—22.) 

IV.  A.D.  54 — 56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  St  Paul  visited 
the  churches  of  Galatxa  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  24 — 28.),  and  conferred  the 

'  See  lome  observationfl  on  this  Ducoone  of  St  Paul,  in  §  YUL  of  thif  Chi^  urfra. 
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Holy  Ghost  on  twelve  who  had  previouBly  reeeiyed  the  baptism  of 
John«  St  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  first  in  the  synagogues,  but 
being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  he  afterwards  taught  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannus  with  great  success,  and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix. 
1 — 20.)  During  this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  56,  St.  Paul  received  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Demetrius,  a  silver- 
smith, and  others  of  his  profession,  who  were  employed  in  making 
silver  shrines  in  which  images  of  Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and 
were  apprehensive  that  their  trade  would  suffer  from  his  preaching, 
St.  Paul  quitted  that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  chur<£. 
(Acts  xix.  21 — 41.,  XX.  1.) 

A.  D.  56.  On  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  went  first  to 
Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  from  Corinth.  (2  Cor. 
iL  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time  with  great  success,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  received  the  collections  of  the 
Macedonian  Christians,  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 

A.  D.  57.  In  his  progress  fi'om  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preachea  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of  lUyricum,  as 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  St.  Paul  continued  tiuree  months  in 
Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed,  at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans) ;  and  having  received  the  money  which  the 
churches  had  collected  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  he  suled 
from  Philippi '  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appointment,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  gave  a  most  affecting  &rewell  charge.  (Acts  xx.) 

A.  D.  58.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  his  company  sailed  directly  to 
Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara:  here,  finding  a  vessel 
bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  and,  leaving  Cyprus  on  their 
left,  they  landed  at  Tyre.  After  waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to 
Ptolemais,  from  which  port  they  proceeded  to  Caasarea,  where  they 
lodged  with  Philip  the  Evangehst  During  their  stay  here  for 
several  days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  was  at 
length  permitted  to  depart:  he  accordingly  arrived  there,  for  the 
fifth  time,  just  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.  d«  58,  and  was  gladly 
received  by  the  brethren.  (xxL  1 — 18.) 

y.  A.D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  his 
assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  the  church  ^'  what  things 
God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry ;  and  when 
they  heard  it  tiiey  glorified  the  Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some 
Asiatic  Jews,  probably  from  Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  some  of  the  brethren  to  discharge  a 
vow  of  Nazaritesnip,  excited  the  multitude  to  kill  the  apostle,  who 
was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  their  fury  by  Lysias,  the  chief 
captain  or  tribune  of  the  temple  guard.  On  the  following  morning, 
Paul  was  conducted  before  the  council,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  a  Pharisee.     A  contest  having  arisen  between  the  Pluurisees  and 

'  WbUe  St.  FMU  was  in  liacedonia,  he  wrote  hia  second  Epistle  to  the  Conn 
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Sadducees,  members  of  the  sanhedrin,  Lysias,  being  apprehensive  for 
Paul's  safety,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  rescue  him^  and  directed  the 
council  to  accuse  him  before  Felix  the  procurator,  at  Cssarea.  (Acts 
zxiL  xxiii.)  Five  days  after,  Ananias,  the  high  priest,  accompanied 
by  the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus,  proceeded  to 
that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and  profana- 
tion of  the  temple.  These  charges  were  denied  by  St.  Paul,  who 
gave  an  account  of  his  faith ;  but  the  governor,  though  convinced  of 
his  innocence,  being  unwilling  to  displease  the  Jews,  and  also  hoping 
that  Paul  would  have  given  money  to  be  liberated,  ordered  the 
apostle  to  be  kept  in  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to 
visit  him.  A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of 
his  wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly  concerning  righteousness, 
chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profligate  governor's  con- 
science was  alarmed.  ^^  Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  Gt>  thy  way 
for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee." 
That  season,  however,  never  came ;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards, 
when  recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiv.) 

A.D.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  JudsBa  by 
Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  St  Paul,  and  having  heard  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  defence,  proposed  a  new  trial 
at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  die  Jews.  But  this 
was  declined  by  Paul,  who  appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shortly  aftier 
this,  Agrippa,  king  of  Chalcis,  and  his  sister  Bernice,  having  come  to 
Caesarea  to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated  Paul's  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause  before 
Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself  in  so  masterly 
a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence  from 
Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.);  but,  having  appealed  to  the 
emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  Bome,  where  he  at 
length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  year  61,  after  a  very  tempestuous 
passage,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
1 — 16.  Here  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  house, 
with  a  soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed*  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  though  with 
little  success ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  two  years  of  his  confine- 
ment (from  the  spring  of  A.D.  61,  to  me  early  part  of  63),  he  received 
all  that  came  to  his  house,  preaching  the  Gospel  without  any  impedi- 
ment whatever.  (Acts  xxviii.  17 — 31.)  During  this  first  visit  to 
Bome,  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

YI.  As  Luke  has  not  continued  St.  Paul's  history  beyond  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Bome,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  his  sub- 
sequent travels  and  labours  from  the  spring  of  a.d.  63,  when  he  was 
released ',  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom.     But,  from  the  intimations 

'  It  ifl  not  known  hj  what  means  St  Pant  was  delivered  from  prison.    Calmet  conjee* 
tures,  with  great  probabiiitjr,  that  the  Jews  durst  not  prosecute  him  before  the  emperor. 
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contained  in  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  from  Rome  daring  his  first 
confinement,  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  s^led  from 
Italy  to  Judsea,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit  L  5.),  he  proceedea  thence  with  Timothy  to 
Judaea,  and  visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  to  which  he  had 
lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhaps  fiY)m  Rome)  the  Epistle  which  is  now 
inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  Having  visited  the  churches  in  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Paul  and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at 
Colosse ;  and,  leaving  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Mace- 
donia, visiting  the  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  Titus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothv.^  Having  also  visited 
the  churches  of  Greece,  and 'probably  that  of  Corinth  for  the  second 
time,  St.  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at  Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Epirus ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete,  and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  third 
time^;  and  early  in  65  arrived  at  Rome,  where  his  active  exertions 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time. 
How  long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  this  time,  we  know  not ;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  before  the  emperor 
Nero  or  his  prefect,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was 
confined  a  year  or  more  before  he  was  put  to  death.  As  the  Nero- 
nian  persecution  of  the  Christians  rased  greatly  during  this  second 
visit  to  Rome,  Paul,  knowing  the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at 
hand,  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  from  which  we  learn, 
that,  though  the  apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  for- 
sook him  and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  consolation ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  ministered  to 
him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.)  Concerning  the  precise  manner  of  St. 
Paul's  death,  we  have  no  certain  information,  but,  according  to 
primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  June  A.i>.  66,  at 
AqucB  Salvia,  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  interred  in  the  Via 
Osteosis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the  city,  where  Constantine  the 
Great  afterwards  erected  a  church  to  his  memory.  **  But  his  noblest 
monument  subsists  in  his  immortal  writings ;  which,  the  more  they 
are  studied,  and  the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will 
be  admired  to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful, 
the  most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy."' 

YII.  Such  were  the  life  and  labours  of  ^^  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  How  indefatigably  he 
exerted  himself  to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the 
preceding  brief  sketch  will  sufficiently  evince.     **  One  of  the  most 

'  [See  the  notes  added  on  these  points  under  the  respective  Epistles:  many  believe  that 
they  were  written  at  a  far  earlier  period.] 

*  Such  is  the  supposition  of  Michaelis,  vol.  iy.  p.  87. 

'  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  it  book  ii.  pp.  1155 — 1 254.  Dr.  Lardner, 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  234 — 301. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  251 — 884.,  whose  dates  have  chiefly 
been  followed.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  vol.  L  pp.  144 
—290.  vol.  ii.  passim,  Pritii,  Introd.  In  Nov.  Test  pp.  246—268.  Dr.  Macknight's  Life 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  annexed  to  the  fourth  volume  (4to.X  or  the  sixth  volume  (Svo.),  of 
his  translation  of  the  Epistles. 
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striking  traits  in  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his 
readiness  to  understand,  and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great 
design  of  Jesus  Christ  to  ^ve  the  world  an  universal  religion.  His 
mind,  with  wonderful  facility,  threw  off  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish 
education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  this  enterprise.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that,  after  he  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Jewish  cere- 
monies, and  abandoned  his  first  religious  connections,  he  manifested 
no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his  former  friends.  On  the  contrary, 
his  kindness  was  unwearied,  and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his 
practice  to  their  prejudices,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice 
of  principle,  was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  firmness 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  by  any  mere  man.  His 
history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellectual  and  moral  courage. 
His  design  was,  to  spread  the  Grospel  throughout  the  whole  world. 
(Rom.  i  5.)  He  went  to  his  work  in  full  expectation  of  success, 
without  any  human  means  but  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His 
confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  and 
unwavering."'  Hence  "we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  species  of 
hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the 
populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left 
for  dead:  expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  dangers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city, 
preaching  in  the  next,  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment, 
sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age  (through  more  than  thirty  years) ;  unaltered  by  the 
experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion ;  unsub- 
dued by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions;  unwearied  by  long 
confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  death."' 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  wrote  fourteen  Epistles, 
in  which  the  various  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  are  ex- 
plained, and  inculcated  with  peculiar  sublimity  and  force  of  language ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author 
in  a  most  amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faith  was  a 
practical  principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  his  morality  was  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind.  He 
*^  derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as  their  founda- 
tion. All  the  motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  for  holiness 
of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source ;  all  the  lines  of  duty  converge  to 
this  centre.  If  Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope ; 
if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation ;  if  he 
insists  that  the  grcu:e  of  God  hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teachinff  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.  When  he 
determines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  the 
degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion » he  includes  in  that  knowledge 

■  Momj  Street  Disconrses,  p.  335.  (New  York,  1830.) 

*  Paley*8  Hono  Panlinie,  p.  379.     Sob  also  some  yaluable  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Saint  Paol  in  Dr.  Banken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  391 — 395. 
VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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all  the  religious  and  moral  benefits  of  wbich  it  is  susceptible*''^  In- 
tegrity, tenderness  of  hearty  disinterestedness,  heayenly-mindednesB^ 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  adyice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  St  Paul's  writings; 
in  which,  while  he  every  where  maintiuns  the  utmost  respect  for 
constituted  authorities,  he  urges  and  unfolds  the  various  social  and 
relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging  and  impressive  manner. 

YIII.  '^  All  the  writings  oS  St  Paul  bespeak  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest  abilities.  His 
composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  animated.  He  possessed  a 
fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but  chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appre- 
hension, and  an  immensely  ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting  from 
nature  distinguished  powers^  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement 
of  them  to  the  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could 
push  them.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a  great 
orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longinus,  a  person 
of  the  finest  taste  and  justest  discernment  in  criticism  and  polite 
literature,  classes  the  Apostle  Paul  among  the  most  celebrated* 
orators*  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
worthy  the  Boman  senate.  They  breathe  a  most  generous  fire  and 
fervour,  are  animated  with  a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth, 
abound  with  instances  of  as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated orations  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast ;  and  his  answers, 
when  at  the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court^  have 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity  hardly  ever 
equalled."'  At  the  same  time,  this  great  preacher  adapted  his  dis- 
courses to  the  peculiarities  of  his  respective  audiences  with  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  propriety  and  ability,  as  is  evident  from  the  differ- 
ence of  his  reasoning  with  the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  with  the 
Gentiles  at  Lystra,  with  the^polished  Athenians,  and  with  Felix  the 
Boman  governor,  as  also  from  the  apology  which  he  makes  for  him- 
self before  king  Agrippa. 

1.  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  bands,  and  (it  is 
well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from  their  study  of 
the  prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion  in  his  discourse  to  them 
rActs  xiii.  13—42.)  to  illustrate  the  divine  economy  in  opening  the 
Gospel  gradually,  and  preparing  the  Jews  by  temporal  mercies  for 
others  of  a  yet  more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very 
unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with  their  Scrip- 
tures, which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of  literature,  and  object 
of  science.  His  quotations  are  singularly  apposite,  and  the  whole  of 
his  discourse  such  as  might  have  carried  conviction  to  their  roinda 
The  result  is  well  known:  though  a  few  embraced  the  despieed 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  counsel  of 
God  towards  them, 

'  Mrs.  More's  Essay  on  St.  Paul,  yoI.  i.  p.  109.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an 
ample  and  beaatifol  account  of  the  character  and  writings  of  that  illastrious  apostle.  On 
the  subject  of  his  "  preaching  Christ  crucified/'  the  reader  will  find  some  instructive  remarks 
in  pp.  44 — 51.  of  Mr.  Wilks's  able  vindication  ofmissionaiy  exertions,  intitkd  **  Christian 
Missions  an  Enlightened  Species  of  Christian  Charity."    8va  London,  1819. 

'  Longinns,  p.  268.     Pearce,  8vo. 

'  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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2.  With  the  idohitroiiB  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were  litde  better 
than  barbarianfly  like  most  of  the  inland  nations  of  Asia  Minor),  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a  different  course,  (Compare 
Acts  xiv.  6 — 22.)  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be  struck  and  affected 
more  with  signs  and^ wonders  than  with  arguments;  he,  therefore,  at 
his  first  preaching  among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed 
his  doctrine  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been  a 
cripple  from  his  birw*  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourer  Bar- 
nabas had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people  of  Lystra  irom  offer- 
ing sacrifice  to  them  as  deities^  who  (agreeably  to  the  fables  believed 
among  the  ancient  heathen)^  they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  tlie 
Kieness  ifmeUf  their  discourse  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  their  auditors.  They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher 
source  than  natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and 
obvious  topics  of  creation  and  providence.  The  works  of  creation 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  limng  God  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  seoy  and  all  thinffe  tluxt  are  therein.  In  times 
past  he  suffered  all  nations,  all  the  heathens,  to  walk  in  tlieir  own  ways, 
without  any  particular  revelation  of  himself  like  that  which  he  made 
to  the  people  of  IsraeL  But  yet  his  general  providence  afforded 
ample  proofs  of  his  power  and  goodness :  nevertheless  he  left  not  him- 
self without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gone  tis  rain  from  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness*  These 
ailments  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity :  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  us  and  of  all  things ; 
he  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  the  good  that  we  enjoy ;  and  he 
therefore  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  object  of  our  worship. 
The  people  were  so  transported,  that  with  these  sagings  scarce  re-- 
strained  tJteg  them  that  theg  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  But 
such  is  the  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him 
whom  they  were  now  for  worshipping  as  a  god,  soon  after,  at  the 
instigation  of  certain  Jews,  they  suffered  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  apostles,  however,  had 
sown  some  good  seed  among  them ;  for  we  read,  that  within  a  little 
time  they  returned  again  to  Lystra,  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples, 
and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith. 

3.  Our  apostle's  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned  and 
polite  Athenians  (Acta  xvii.  16 — 34.)  we  shall  find  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illiterate  Lycaonians,  but 
both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  He  did  not  open  his  commission 
at  Athens  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  miracle. 
There  were,  doubtless,  several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known 
that  such  cases  abouiided  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them,  like  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  had  faith  to  be  healed. 
Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so  much  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  L  22.)  as 
seek  after  wisdom.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  disputing  not 
only  m  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  the  devout  persons  (Jewish 
proselytes),  but  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  with  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects ;  some  of  whom  treated  him  as  a  babbler, 
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while  others  regarded  him  as  a  tetter  forth  of  Hrange  gods^  and,  conse- 
quently, a  violator  of  the  laws  of  Athens,  because  he  preached  unto 
them  JenLM  and  the  Resurrection^     At  length  they  conducted  him  to 
the  Areopagus  (or  Mars -hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judi- 
cature in  that  city  for  matters  concerning  rdigion,  and  also  the  place 
of  greatest  resort:  and  with  that  curiosity  and  thirst  of  news  for 
which  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  notorious^ 
they  requested  him  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  new  doctrine. 
What  a  glorious  scene  was  here  for  the  manifestation  of  the  truth 
before  such  a  promiscuous  and  numerous  assembly  of  <utizens  and 
strangers,  of  philosophers  of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions ; 
and  with  what  exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and 
member  of  his  discourse  so  framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviate 
some  principal  error  and  prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  of  his 
hearers  I     Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  of  their  vulgar  and  philo- 
sophical religion,  are  here  exposed  and  refuted.    If  there  was  nothing 
else  remaining,  yet  this  sufficiently  testifies  how  great  a  master  he 
was  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.     Most  of  the  fundamental  truths, 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  reli^on,  are  here  opened  and  explained ; 
and  all  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  verses.    From  an  altar  with 
an  inscription  to  the  unhnoum  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  at 
Athens  with  an  inscription  of  this  kind  we  have  the  attestation  of 
ancient  heathen  authors),  he  takes  occasion  to  reprove  them  for  their 
great  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  whom  they  ignorantiy  worshipped  to 
declare  unto  them.     It  might  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for 
any  one  to  recommend  and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god ;  but  he 
could  not  well  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring 
him  whom  they  already  worshipped  without  knowing  him.     The 
opportunity  was  fair,  and  he  improves  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  particulars: — That  God 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein:  which  proposition,  though 
agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief  and  opinion,  was  yet  directly 
contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans  and  to  the  Peripatetics ;  the  former 
of  whom  attributed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  the  latter 
maintained  that  the  world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  that  all  things 
had  continued  as  they  now  are  from  all  eternity :  —  Tliat  seeing  he  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy  he  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
neither  is  worshipped  with  men^s  hands^  as  though  he  needed  any  things 
seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things;  which  was 
levelled  not  so  much  against  the  philosophers  as  against  the  popular 
religion  of  Athens;  for  the  philosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  even  the 
Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Deity ;  but 
the  people  believed  very  absurdly  that  there  were  local  gods,  that 
the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his  immensity,  might  be  confined  within 
temples,  and  notwithstanding  his  all-sufficiency  was  fed  with  the  fat 
and  fumes  of  sacrifices,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus- 
tenance, who  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breathy  and  all  things :  —  That  he 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
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the  earthy  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed^  and  the  hounds 
of  their  habitation :  which  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  Epicureans, 
who  derived  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  from  the  mere  effects 
of  matter  and  motion^  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who 
denied  mankind  to  have  any  beginning  at  all,  having  subsisted  in 
eternal  successions ;  but  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  general  pride 
and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted  themselves  to  be 
Aborigines,  to  be  descended  from  none  other  stock  or  race  of  men, 
but  to  be  themselves  originals  and  natives  of  their  own  country :  — 
That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and 
find  him^  though  he  he  not  far  from  every  one  of  us;  for  in  him  we  live, 
and  movCf  and  have  our  being:  which  fundament^  truth,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation  from  one 
of  their  own  poets,  Aratus,  the  Cilician^,  his  own  countryman,  who 
lived  above  three  hundred  years  before,  and  in  whose  astronomical 
poem  this  hemistich  is  still  extant :  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets 
have  said.  For  we  are  also  his  offspring  ;   an  evident  proof  that  he 
knew  how  to  illustrate  divinity  widi  the  graces  of  classical  learning, 
and  was  no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  Attic 
audience :  —  That  forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver ,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man^s  device:  which  was  plainly  pointed  at  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  lower  people,  who  thought  the  very  idols  them- 
selves to  be  gods,  and  terminated  their  worship  in  them :  —  That  the 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at  or  overlooked ;  as  he  said  before 
to  the  people  of  Lysta,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent :  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  must  have  been 
very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity  o(  the  philosophers,  and 
especially  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise  man  was  equal  if  not  superior  to 
God  himself. — Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  unll 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained, 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead.     Till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and  atten- 
tion, because  though  every  period  of  his  discourse  glanced  at  some  of 
his  hearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the  notions  of  others,  and  he  had 
not  before  touched  and  offended  them  altogether;  but  when  Shey 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked  (the  Epicureans, 
and  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure),  and  others  said  (the  Platonists,  and 
the  graver  sort  of  his  audience).  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter, 
putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.     So  Paul  departed  from 
among  them,  leaving  them  as  they  deserved  to  themselves.     Howheit 
certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed  (a  diminutive  expression  to 
signify  that  he  made  but  very  few  converts) ;  arnong  whom  the  prin- 
cipal were  Dionysius  tlie  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris, 
4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.),  he  had  for  his 

'  6p.  Banington  ooniectnres  that  this  quotation  was  taken  from  the  celehrated  H/mn 
of  Cleanthes,  in  which  the  words  spoken  byStPanl  are  also  to  be  fonncL  See  Dr.  Town- 
send's  New.  Test  arranged  in  Chivmological  Order,  &c  yoL  vl  p.  249. 
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hearer  a  Roman  governor,  wKo  was  remarkable  for  hie  lust,  and 
injustice; — a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear,  much  less  to 
reform  by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  prisoner.  This,  then, 
was  a  case  whidi  required  great  skill  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  our  apostle  mingled  Ae  loiwdom  cf  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  cfthe  dove.  He  had  honesty  enough  to  rebuke 
the  sins;  and  yet  prudence  enou^  not  to  ofiend  the  sinner.  He 
had  the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes ;  yet 
with  so  much  address  as  not  to  offend  his  person, — an  example  the 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation;  as  it  would  greatly  contribute  to 
make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  palataUe,  at  least  salutaiy 
and  successfiil. 

How  artfully,  then,  does  St  Paul  insinuate  himself  into  the  soul 
of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  the  remembruioe  of 
his  vices  I — not  by  denouncing  vengeance  against  him,  far  his  lust 
and  injustice,  but  by  placing  in  the  strongest  point  of  fight  the 
opposite  virtues, — showing  Aeir  reasonableness  in  themselves,  and 
their  rewards  at  the  day  of  judgment  For  ke  reasoned^ — not  of  od- 
righteousness, — not  of  incontinence, — but  of  righteousness  and  chas- 
tity; — and  by  holding  forth  a  beautifiil  picture  of  these  necessary 
virtues,  he  left  it  to  Felix  to  fonn  the  contrast,  and  to  infer  the 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masteriy  stnAe  I  and  it  effectually 
succeeded ;  for,  as  the  prisoner  spake, — tJke  judge  trembled, 

5.  The  last  instance  which  we  shall  notice  of  this  apostle's  fine 
address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  celebrated  r^y  to  king 
Agrippa,  who  publidy  declared  to  hira  that  he  had  almost  persuaded 
him  to  be  a  Christian.  Wisuid  to  God  that  not  onlyruoc  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  ALMOST,  and  ALTOGETHER,  such  as  I 
am^ — EXCEPT  THESE  BONDS.  (Acts  xxvi  29.)  What  a  inrodUigious 
effect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience !  To  his 
singular  attunments  in  kniming  the  Roman  governor  publidy  bore 
an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  that  the  intenseness  of  his  appli- 
cation to  his  studies,  and  his  profound  erudition,  had  disordered  his 
understanding,  and  occasioned  his  supposed  insanity. 

The  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently  acquainted 
with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  *^  He  greatly  excelled 
in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  whidi 
he  perpetually  cites  and  explains  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and 
pertinently  accommodates  to  the  subject  which  he  is  discussing.  Bom 
at  Tarsus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  muses  in  diose  days, 
initiated  in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  ^k>sophy  of  the  Greeks, 
conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  elegant  and  celebrated  writers, 
whom  we  find  him  quoting',  and  afterwards  finishing  his  course  of 

^  It  is  univemUy  acknowledged  that  Paul  had  read  the  Greek  poets,  and  has  qnoted 
Aratns,  Epimenides,  and  Menander ;  though  it  is  scarcelj  suspected  bjr  any  one,  tiuu  he 
quotes  or  refers  to  .Sschjlus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  There  is,  howerer,  (Dr.  A-  CUike 
observes,)  such  a  similarity  between  ihe  following  qaolations  aad  the  apostle's  words,  that 
we  are  afanost  persuaded  that  they  were  present  to  his  conprehensive  mind ;  and  if  they 
were,  he  extends  the  thought  infinitely  higher,  by  language  incompaiably  more  exalted. 

1  Tim.  Ti.  15.  'O  fuucdpios  koI  /Uvos  Awdorifs,  6  Boo-iAc^i  r&if  /Ba^iXcvtfrrwr,  irol  K^ior 
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education  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came 
foith  into  public  and  active  life  with  a  mind  stored  with  the  most 
ample  and  various  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  himself 
tells  us,  that  the  distinguished  progress  which  he  had  made  was  known 
to  all  the  Jews,  and  that  in  this  literary  career  he  left  all  his  co-equals 
and  contemporaries  far  behind  him.  I  profited  in  the  Jewish  religion 
above  my  fellows.  A  person  possessed  of  natural  abilities  so  signal,  of 
literary  acquisitions  so  extensive,  of  an  activity  and  spirit  so  enter- 
prising, and  of  an  integrity  and  probity  so  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of 
God  judged  a  fit  instrument  to  employ  in  displaying  the  banners 
and  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  among  mankind.  A 
negligent  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  appears  in  his  writings. 
Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent  of  sacred  eloquence 
bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing  before  it  with  irresistible 
rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange  and  harmonise  his  words  and 
})criods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his  vast  ideas  transport  him^  borne  away 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  theme.  Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix 
digressions,  though  at  the  same  time  his  all-comprehensive  mind 
never  loses  sight  of  his  subject ;  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reasoning 

rShf  Kvptw6yruy,     The  blessed  and  odIj  Potentate,  ibe  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  also  styled  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Blessed,  bj  JEschylos  in 
his  tragedy  of  the  StgppUeants : 

Mcaedprortf  iral  TtA.^wi' 

TcAcu^oroi'  updrros,  Ver.  6S0.  Ed.  Ponon. 

**  O  Kmg  of  kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the  perfect." 

1  Tim.  vi  16.  *0  ftAifos  %x^  itBaiwrUuf,  ^&f  oUtSov  iar^nw.  —  Vfho  only  bath  immor- 
tality, dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  come  unto. 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  sublime  address  to  Jore,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

*Ayipms  XP^  AwArrmt 

Hapfuapodairaif  vSyXay.  Ver.  SOS.  Edit  Bnmck. 

«  Bnt  thon,  an  erer-dnring  potentate,  dost  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour  of  Olympus  I" 

**  This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  is  grand  and  noble }  but  how  insignificant  does  it 
appear,  when  contrasted  with  the  superior  sublimity  of  the  inspired  writer  I  The  deity  of 
Sophocles  dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  heaven )  but  the  God  of  Panl  inhabits  light, 
so  dazzling  and  so  resplendent,  that  it  is  perfectly  unapproachable  1" 

Once  more,  in  2  Tim.  ir.  7.  we  read,  thv  iywa  rhr  tca^hy  ^y^t^urftatf  r^  9p6fjbw  rer/Acica. 
— I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  mjf  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  AleeHu  of  Eur^pidesj  in  which  the  Tefy  expressions  used  here 
by  the  apostle  aie  fonnd,  and  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  wife  laying  down  her  life  for 
her  husband,  when  both  his  parents  had  refused  to  do  it 

Tov  ffov  rpih  iroiS^r  JiXA&  rifp  Z*  ^Uirart 
naT4pa  Tc  y  iMtMt  hy  ihwi^r  ^n|r 

Tov  0-ov  irp^  irwX6s  KarBca^Ap.  Alceat  Y.  644. 

"  Thou  wonldest  not,  neither  darest  thon  to  die  for  thy  son ;  but  hast  suffered  this 
strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  justly  esteem  to  be  alone  my  father  and  niother :  thoa 
wonldest  have/on^  a  good  fight  hadst  thon  died  for  thy  son." 

The  fcaX^s  ^wr,  goodfiaktf  was  nsed  among  the  Greeks  to  express  a  contest  of  the  inotf 
hoiuntrable  kind:  and  in  this  sense  the  apostle  uses^t  CDr.  A.  Clarke^  on  1  Tina.  vL  16.« 
and  on  2  Tim.  ir.  8.) 

KK  4 
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that  astonishes  and  convinces.**^  What  a  treasure  of  divinity  and 
morality  is  contidned  in  his  Epistles  I  which,  "  as  examples  of  a 
nervous,  invigorating,  conuuanding  style,  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
never  excelled.  The  instructions  they  contain  are  delivered  with 
a  simple  gravity  and  concinnity  that  commands  the  attention,  and  16 
as  much  superior  to  high-wrought  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoricians 
as  the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  the  furbished,  glittering  paste.  Yet 
are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate  the  refined 
taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  are  few  pieces  of  com- 
position that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  appropriate  figure.  There  is 
scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that  has  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  th«it 
may  not  be  found  in  one  part  or  other  of  these  books,  and  always  in 
an  apposite  situation. 

*^  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  expressed.  As  such,  the 
description  of  the  powerful  efficacy  of  the  promises  and  threats  of  God 
may  be  produced.  ^  The  word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic,  and 
more  cutting  than  any  two-edged  sword,  dividing  even  to  the  separation 
of  soul  and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discerner  of  the  llioughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart'  Again,  when  the  apostle  expresses  his 
desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his  converts;  how  noble  and 
appropriate  to  men  accustomed  to  the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  ex- 
pression I  '  Yea,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  as  a  libation  (jcnripBopuu) 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  futh,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with 
you  all.'  And  how  full  of  affection  and  exultation  is  his  figurative 
appellation  of  the  Fhilippians ;  ^  My  brethren,  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  joy,  and  my  crown  I'  Is  there  any  thing  in  any  of  the 
heathen  moralists  comparable  to  that  fine  description  of  charity  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ?  Speaking 
with  the  ionffues  of  men  and  of  angels  is  nothing  in  comparison  of 
charity ;  and  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  can  never  exceed  this 
description.  All  the  powers  of  logic  and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and 
felt  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle ;  and  what  affecting 
solemnity  does  it  add  to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  the 
burial  of  the  dead  !  But  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  that  the 
excellence  of  the  apostle's  style  consists.  For  appropriate  diction  he 
is  unrivalled,  and  occasionally  he  rises  into  a  sublimity  of  expression 
that  carries  his  readers  above  themselves,  and,  while  it  astonishes, 
convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delightful  violence.  When  he  under- 
takes to  describe  the  goodness  of  our  Maker  in  providing  for  us  the 
means  of  salvation,  the  reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and 
overwhelmed  with  self-abasement.  When  he  exultingly  depicts  the 
excellencies  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are  *  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise ! '  When  he  con- 
cisely describes  his  sufferings,  the  constancy,  the  joyous  triumphing 
in  the  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  propagators  of  Christianitys 
we  acquire  a  new  idea  of  the  human  mind;  we  are  tempted  to 
imagine  the  persons  he  speaks  of  to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render 

1  Harwood's  Introduction,  toL  i.  pp.  200.  202. 
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them  our  humble  adoration,  till  recalled  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  by 
the  might  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  these  holy  men  so  nobly  won  their  heavenly 
crown.  When  we  read  his  exulting  and  fervent  expressions  of  delight 
in  the  Grospel,  and  thankfulness  for  the  glorious  office  of  an  apostle, 
how  do  we  feel  our  hearts  burn  within  us  at  being  permitted  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  to  participate  in  the  privileges  so  admirably 
extolled  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

^'  Occasipnally,  too,  the  student  of  the  Epistles  is  at  once  astonished 
and  delighted  by  a  fervency  of  language  unexampled  in  any  other 
writer.  W  ords  of  the  most  intense  signification  are  accumulated,  and^ 
by  their  very  strength^  are  made  to  express  their  weakness  when 
compared  with  the  inexpressible  greatness  of  their  object.  Our 
language  cannot  express  the  force  of  icaff  inrepSoXifv  els  inrepSoX^p 
auoviov  fidpo?  B6^9  (2  Cor.  iv.  17.),  which  is  but  faintly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  translation  of  an  eminent  critic,  ^  an  excessively  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Numerous,  and  some,  if  possible,  still 
more  striking  examples  occur,  but  cannot  be  adequately  displayed  in 
any,  even  the  best  translation.  Even  the  ordinary  grammatical  com- 
pounds  are  not  sufficient  for  the  glowing  ideas  of  the  apostle.  Thus^ 
wishing  to  express  his  own  utter  worthlessness  considered  in  himself, 
he  makes  use  of  a  comparative,  found  only  in  the  most  exalted 
sentences  of  the  classic  authors :  ifiol  r^  SKax^Lororriptpy  not  unaptly 
rendered  by  our  translators  '  less  than  the  least.' "  ^ 

Another  excellence  in  St  Paul's  writings  is  presented  to  our  notice 
in  the  admirable  art  with  which  he  interests  the  passions  and  engages 
the  affections  of  his  hearers.  Under  the  present  depravity  of  human 
nature,  our  reason  being  enfeebled,  and  our  passions  consequently 
grown  powerful,  it  must  be  of  great  service  to  engage  these  in  the 
cause  we  would  serve ;  and,  therefore,  his  constant  endeavour  was, — 
not  only  to  convince  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  but  to  alarm  and 
interest  their  passions.  And,  as  hope  and  fear  are  (with  the  bulk  of 
mankind)  the  main-springs  of  human  action,  to  these  he  addressed 
himself  most  effectilldly,  —  not  by  cold  speculation  upon  abstract 
fitnesses,  but  by  the  awful  assurances  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to 
an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  who 
can  hear  without  trembling,  that, — the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels^  in  flaming  fire^  taking  vengeance 
on  the  ungodly  ;  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power!  And  the 
happiness  of  heaven  he  describes  by  words  so  strong,  as  to  baffle  the 
expression  of  all  language  but  his  own, — by  a  weight  of  glory  infinite 
and  eternal  beyond  cdl  hyperbole  or  conception. 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  passions  of  those  to  whom  he  directed 
his  Epistles :  and  he  equally  engaged  their  affections  by  his  endearing 
manner  of  address.  Has  he  occasion  to  introduce  any  subject,  which 
he  is  afraid  will  prejudice  and  disgust  his  bigoted  countrymen  the 
Jews?     He  announces  it  with  a  humility  and  modesty  that  secures 

»  Gospel  AdTocatc,  voL  iv.  p.  364.  (Boston,  MaMachosetts,  1824.) 
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the  attention,  and  with  an   insinuating  form  of  address  to  which 
nothing  can  be  denied.      '^  This  appears  particularly  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  we  see  with  what  reluctance  and  heartfelt  grief 
he  mentions  the  ungrateful  truth  of  the  Jews'  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
and  their  dereliction  by  God  for  their  insuperable  obstinacy.     How 
studious  is  he  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Gentiles,  and  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and 
arguments  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of  Jesu^ ! 
In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  moral  suasion,  St.  Paul 
greatly  excels.^     Upon  occasion,  also,  we  find  him  employing  the 
most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  in  satirising  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
those  to  whom  he  wrote.     With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he 
animadvert  upon  the  Corinthians  for  their  injudicious  folly  in  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  duped  by  a  false  judaising  teacher !     A  more 
delicate  and  poignant  instance  of  irony,  than  the  following  passage,  is 
perhaps  no  where  to  be  met  with:  —  fFhat  is  it^  says  he  to  tlie 
Corinthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  churches^  except  that  I 
myself  was  not  burthensome  to  you  (by  taking  any  acknowledgment 
for  my  labours)?  io  forgive  me  this  wrong.  (2  Cor.  xiL  13.) —  To  his 
eloquence,   as   a  public  speaker,   we  have  the  testimony   of   the 
I>ycaonians,  who  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  foolishly  imagining 
the  gods  to  have  descended  from  heaven  among  them  in  the  persons 
of  Barnabas  and   Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.     And  though  it  is  said 
his  bodily  presence  was  mean,  and  his  speech  contemptible,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  aspersion  of  his  enemies,  the 
efiusion  of  malignity,  to  defame  and  sink  him,  and  ruin  his  useful- 
ness." * 


CHAP.  IX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES  IN  GENEBAL,  AND  THOSE  Of 

ST.  PAUL  IN  PARTIGITLAR. 

L  Ths  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian  com- 
munities, and  also  to  individualB,  by  the  i^ostles  Paul,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  division  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  writings  abundantly  confirm  all  the  material  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded 
upon  the  undoubted  testimony  of  eye-witnesses^  and  as  being  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  opeedy  propagation  of  the 
Christian  iaith,  recorded  in  the  ActSi  is  confirmed  beyond  all  contra- 
diction by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epistles,  written  to  the 

>  See  an  iDStance  in  his  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

"  Dr.  Harwood*8  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  vol.  i.  p.  «02.  See  also  Midiaelis's  Intro- 
duction, voL  i.  pp.  149—159.  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertation  on  St  Paul's  Eloquence.  (Works, 
vol.  V.  pp.  248—271.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  the  Old  Tegtamcnt  and  Benuons, 
pp.  369—379.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Tim.  vL  15.  and  2  Tim*  iv.  8. 
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churches  already  planted ;  and  the  miraculous  giAs,  with  which  the 
apostles  were  endued,  are  often  appealed  to  in  the  same  writings^  as 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  diyine  missioir  of  the  apostles.^ 

Though  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  nnquestionably  taught  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  are 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  person  who  atten- 
tively studies  the  Epistles,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  com- 
mentaries on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  addressed  to  particular 
Christian  societies  or  persons,  in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those 
doctrines  more  fully,  to  confute  some  growing  errors,  to  compose 
differences  and  schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite 
Christians  to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  have  already  shown) 
under  divine  inspiration,  and  have  uniformly  been  received  by  the 
Christian  church  as  the  productions  of  inspired  writers,  it  conse- 
quentiy  follows  (notwithstanding  some  writers  have  insinuated  that 
they  are  not  of  equal  autiunity  with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would 
reject  them  altogether)  that  what  the  apostles  have  delivered  in  these 
Episties,  as  necessary  to  be  believed  or  done  by  Christians,  must  be 
as  necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels :  be- 
cause, in  writing  these  Epistles,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  servants, 
aposties,  ambassadors,  and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  'precepts  are  the  will,  the 
mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself.^  On  account 
of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth  contained  in  this  portion  of 
the  sacred  volume,  the  Epistles  have  by  some  divines  been  termed 
the  DOCTRINAL  BOOKS  of  the  Ncw  Testament 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct^  will  appear  from 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  FIBST  plaecy  they  announce  and  explain  DOCTRINES,  of  which 
ovr  Saviour  had  not  fully  treated  in  his  discourses^  and  which  conse- 
quently are  not  clearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels, 

Thus  there  were  some  things  which  our  Saviour  did  not  fully  and 
clearly  explain  to  his  disciples  (John  zvi.  12.),  who  as  yet  could  not 
bear  them. 

The  disciples  had  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  various 
clear  and  explicit  discourses  concerning  his  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection.  (See  Mark  ix.  10.;  Luke  ix.  45.,  xviii.  34.)  They 
vainly  expected  that  their  master  would  gain  earthly  conquests  and 
triumphs,  and  they  could  not  apprehena  how  he  should  become 
glorious  through  sufferings.  In  consequence  of  these  mistaken  ideas, 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  saving  effects  were  not  understood  by 
the  apostles  (Matt  xvi.  22.),  until  our  Saviour  had  opened  their 
understandings  by  his  discourses  on  this  subject  after  his  resurrection ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  perfect  an  exposition  of  that  great 

>  See  parttcalarlj  I  Cor.  xiL  and  xir. 

*  Dr.  Wbitbj's  Oenenl  Frefooe  to  the  Episdea,  §  1.  On  the  subject  of  tbe  preceding 
paragr^>h,  see  also  Archb.  Magee*B  Discourses,  roL  I  pp.  471 — 474.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
etseq. 
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and  fimdainental  article  of  Christianity  in  the  Gospels  as  in  the 
EpistleSy  in  which  Chris  fs  dying  for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  far  our 
justification,  ia  everywhere  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of 
such  importance,  that  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iL  2.),  in  comparison  of  it, 
despises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerful  motives  to 
obedience,  which  are  taken  from  the  love,  humility,  and  condescen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  service,  having 
purchased  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi.  20.,  2  Cor. 
V.  15.,  GaL  ii.  20.,  Tit  ii.  14.,  1  Pet  L  18, 19.)  Hence  they  derive 
those  great  obligations,  which  lie  upon  Christians  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial ;  of  crucifying  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24.,  vi.  14. ;  Rom.  vi.  6. ;  1  Pet  iv.  1, 2.); 
of  patience  under  afBictions,  and  rejoicing  in  tribulations  (Phil.  iiL  10.; 
2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.;  1  Pet.  ii.  19.  &c.,  iv.  13.);  of  being  dead  to  this 
world,  and  seeking  those  things  which  are  above,  wliere  Clirist  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  (Col.  iiL  1.  &c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Col.  ii.  15.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  by  being  crucified 
to  it,  united  by  faith  to  a  crucified  Lord ;  and  becomes  mare  than 
conqueror  through  Christ  that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  Gentiles  to  make  one  church  with  Jews.  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  event  in  some  general  ex- 
pressions, and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt  viii.  11.,  xx.  1. ; 
Luke  XV.  11.  &c.);  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were  sufficient  to 
convince  the  Jews  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,.  God  would 
reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the  world  more  fully 
than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extrnordinary  value  which 
they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privileges  which  they  fancied  were 
peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  made  them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Gentiles  should  ever  be  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body 
or  church  with  them,  and  partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  by 
the  Gospel  (Eph.  iii.  6.)  This  St  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision 
vouchsafed  to  him  for  that  purpose.  (Acts  x.  28.)  And  St  Paul 
tells  us  that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newly  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  5.);  and  therefore  not  fully  discovered 
by  Christ  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  to 
procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  cessation  of  the  law, 
and  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  nature  of  Christ's  priesthood,  are 
set  forth.  Compare  Rom.  iii.  20.  25.;  Gal.  ii.  21.,  iii  16.,  v.  2.  5.;  Heb. 
ix.  10.,  vii.  18.,  V.  5,  6.,  vii.  24,  25. 

Secondly,  in  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instructions  concerning  many 
great  and  necessary  duties. 

Such  are  the  foUowilig,  viz.  that  all  our  thanksgivings  are  to  be 
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offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ  J  The  duties  which  we  owe 
to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of  Christ — 
*^  Bender  unto  CiBsar  the  things  that  are  CiBsar^Sy^  but  are  enlarged 
upon  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans  (xiii.),  and  to  Titus  (iii.  1.), 
and  also  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  (ii.  10.  17.)  In  like  manner 
the  duties^  which  we  owe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  {our  spirittml 
governors)^  are  more  expressly  taught  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  6.)9  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  v.  12,  13.),  and  to  the 
Hebrews,  (xiii.  17,  18.)  Lastly,  all  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  are  particularly  treated  in  the  Epistles  to  die  Ephesians 
(v.  28 — .33.,  vi.  1 — 9.),  and  the  Colossians  (iii.  11 — 25.);  but  are 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  a  convincing  argu- 
ment that  the  Holy  Ghost^  who  influenced  the  pens  of  the  apostles, 
not  only  regarded  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  Christians  who 
lived  in  those  times,  but  also  directed  the  sacred  writers  to  enlarge  on 
such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  as  were  of  universal  concern,  and 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiuthful  in  all  succeeding  generations.' 
It  is  true  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  several  of  the  Epistles  was 
the  correction  of  errors  and  irregularities  in  particular  churches': 
but  the  experience  of  all  succeeding  ages,  to  our  own  time,  has 
shown  the  necessity  of  such  cautions,  and  the  no  less  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  duties  which  are  directly  opposite  to  those  sins  and 
irregularities,  and  which  the  apostles  take  occasion  from  thence  to  lay 
down  and  enforce.  And  even  their  decisions  of  cases  concerning  meats 
and  drinks,  and  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  similar 
doubts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  converts,  in  the  first 
occasion  of  them ; — even  these  rules  also  are,  and  will  always  be,  our 
surest  guides  in  all  points  relating  to  church  liberty  and  the  use  of 
things  indifierent;  when  the  grounds  of  those  decisions,  and  the 
directions  consequent  upon  them,  are  duly  attended  to,  and  applied 
to  cases  of  the  like  nature  by  the  rules  oi  piety  and  prudence,  espe- 
cially in  one  point,  which  is  of  universal  concern  in  life,  viz.  the  duty 
of  abstaining  from  many  things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if 
we  foresee  that  they  will  give  offence  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the 
occasion  of  leading  others  into  sin. 

II.  The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  twenty-one 
in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Of  these  apostolical  letters, 
fourteen  were  written  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  they  are 
not  placed  in  our  Bibles  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  composed^  but  according  to  the  supposed  precedence  of  the 
societies  or  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     Thu^,  the  Epistles 

>  Compare  Eph.  y.  8.  SO.;  1  Then.  y.  18. ;  Heb.  xiii.  14,  15. 

'  V^hitby,  YoL  iL  p.  1.  Lowth's  DirectiooB  for  the  Profitable  Beading  of  the  Scriptures, 
pp.  199—211. 

'  Such  were  the  oormpting  of  Christiamtj  with  mixtures  of  Judaism  and  philosophjr, 
apostacj  from  the  faith  which  thej  had  received,  contentions  and  diYisions  among  them- 
selves, neglect  of  the  assemblies  for  public  worship^  and  misbehaviour  In  them,  the  dis- 
honouring of  marriage,  &c.  &c 
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to  churches  are  diaposed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  cities  or  pkces 
whither  they  were  sent*  The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  stands  first, 
because  Rome  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Homan  empire :  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  a 
large,  polite,  and  renowned  city.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  a  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  which  were  several  churches.  Next  follows  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  Thessalonians ;  for  which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can 
assign  no  other  probable  reason  than  this,  viz.,  that  Philippi  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and,  therefore,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
placed  before  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  whose  cities 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  circumstance.  He  also 
thinks  it  not  unlUcely  that  the  shortness  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  especially  of  the  second,  caused  them  to  be  placed  last 
among  the  letters  addressed  to  churches,  though  in  point  of  time  tiiey 
are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Among  the  Episties  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those  to  Ti- 
mothy have  the  precedence,  as  he  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  St  Paul, 
and  fdso  because  those  Episties  are  the  longest  and  fullest.  To  them 
succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  who  was  an  evangelist ;  and  that  to 
Philemon  is  placed  last,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  only  a 
private  Christian.  Last  of  all  comes  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews, 
because  its  authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  without 
any  foundation, as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page);  Dr.  Lardner 
also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  written  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistiea 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  our  Bibles,  according  to 
the  order  of  time :  but  to  this  classification  tiiere  are  two  serious  ob- 
jections, viz.  1.  The  order  of  their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily or  unanimously  settled ;  and,  2.  Very  considerable  difficulty 
will  attend  the  alteration  of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in 
most  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the 
received  arrangement  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  probably  also  of  Iren»us,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.^  Consequentiy  it  is  the  most  ancient 
order ;  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  ^ ; 
and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  received  order  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  order  in  which 
St  Paul's  Epistles  were  written  cannot  foil  to  be  both  instructive 
and  useful  to  the  biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  sub- 
join a  Table  of  their  Chronolooigal  Ordeb  (as  established  in  the 
subsequent  pages),  which  exhibits  the  places  where,  and  the  times 
when,  they  were  in  all  probability  respectively  written.  The  dates,  &c 

>  [There  was,  however,  an  early  variation  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  should  stand  ;  some  placing  it  between  the  Gaiatians  and  Epliestana,  and  osiers 
directly  before  1  Tim.,  where,  indeed,  it  is  foond  in  the  best  MSS. ;  and  this  order  has 
been  followed  by  Lachmann.] 

'  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  646—649. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  407,  408. 
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assigned  W  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  learned  men^  are  dulj  noticed  in 
the  following  pages. 

BPI8TLB8. 

1  Thessalonians - 

2  Thessaloiiiaitf  - 

Oalatiani 

1  Corinthians     - 
Bomans 

2  Corinthians     - 
Epheaians 
Philippianf 
Colossians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 

>  1  Timoth7 

>  Titus     - 
2  Timothy 

IIL  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  seven  in  number,  and  contain  the 
letters  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude*  They  are 
termed  Catholic^,  that  is,  general  or  universal,  because  they  are 
not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  particular  city  or  country,  or 
to  individuals,  as  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were,  but  to  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, or  to  Christians  of  several  countries.  The  subjoined  table 
exhibits  the  dates  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  places  where 
they  were  written,  agreeably  to  the  order  established  in  the  following 
pages. 

FLACBS. 

JacUea 
Borne 
Rome 

{         Unknown      1 
(perfa^w  Ephesns)  J 

Eph< 


PLACBS. 

A.D. 

Corinth     - 

-           .           • 

52 

Corinth     - 

... 

52 

Corinth     - 

r  At  the  close  of 
\oT  early  in 

53 

53 

Bphesss    • 

-            -            - 

67 

Corinth 

1*  Abont  the  end  of 

57 

[  or  the  beginning  of 

58 

r            Macedonia 

« 

KO 

\  (perhaps  Irom  Philippi)  J 

. 

58 

Borne 

«            -           . 

61 

Borne 

f  Before  the  end  of 
\or  the  beginning  of 

62 

63 

Borne 

... 

62 

Borne 

/Abosttheendof 
1  or  early  in     - 

62 
63 

r            Italj 

\  (perhaps  from  Rome] 

1      f  About  the  end  of 
1 J      \  or  early  in 

62 

63 

Kacedonia 

•           «           • 

64 

Macedonia 

•           .           • 

64 

Borne 

... 

65 

BPISTLB& 

James    - 

1  Peter  - 

2  Peter  - 

1  John  - 


2  and  8  John 
Jade 


Unknown  - 


A.I>. 

61 

64 
Abont  the  beginning  of  65 

68 

oreariyin  69 

68 

or  early  in  69 

64  or  65 


lY.  The  general  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written,  ia^rst,  to 
discuss  and  decide  the  controversy,  or  to  refute  the  erroneous  notions, 
which  had  arisen  in  the  church,  or  among  the  persons,  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  and  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  being  written ; 
and,  secondly,  to  teach  the  observance  of  those  duties  which  would 
be  necessary  and  of  absolute  importance  to  the  Christian  church  in 
every  age,  consideration  being  chiefly  given  to  those  particular  graces 
or  virtues  of  the  Christian  cnaracter  which  the  disputes  that  occa- 
sioned the  Epistles  might  tempt  them  to  neglect  In  pursuing  this 
method,  regard  is  had  to  the  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  upon 
the  soul,  through  which  alone  the  things  of  God  can  be  rightly 
apprehended,  and  by  which  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 

'  [The  dates  of  these  Epistles  will  be  considered  in  notes  on  the  chapters  which  treat  of 
them.] 
'  On  the  origin  and  reason  of  this  appellation,  see  the  chapter  which  introdnces  them. 
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.I'edemption^  laid  hold  of  by  faith/ underlies  all  Christian  service. 
Attention  is  then  paid,  first,  to  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of 
man,  in  which  the  understanding  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  will, 
affections,  and  active  powers  are  to  follow;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
nature  of  religion  in  general,  which  is  a  reasonable  service,  teaching 
us  that  we  are  not  to  be  determined  by  superstitious  fancies,  nor  by 
blind  passions,  but  by  a  sound  Judgment  and  a  good  understanding  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  also  showing  us  the  necessary  union 
of  faith  and  practice,  of  truth  and  holiness.  The  pious,  affectionate, 
and  faithful  manner  in  which  the  apostles  admonish,  reprove,  exhort, 
or  offer  consolation,  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  him  who, 
by  patient  and  diligent  study,  is  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  liie  inspired  authors. 

Y.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unquestionably  are  in  all  fundamental 
points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of  them  are  more  difficult 
to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.^  These  arise,  of  course,  in  part, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  for  the  natural  man  understandeth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But,  besides  the  preliminary 
spiritual  obstacle,  there  are  difficulties  arising  from  the  character  of 
the  writing.  In  an  Epistle  many  things  are  omitted,  or  only  slightly 
mentioned,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  but,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  such  par- 
ticulars, they  cannot  but  present  considerable  difficulty.  The  affairs 
discussed  by  St.  Paul  were  certainly  well  known  to  the  persons  to 
whom  he  wrote ;  who  consequently  would  easily  apprehend  his 
meaning,  and  see  the  force  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  how- 
ever, we  who  live  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  obtain  no  information 
concerning  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  intended,  except 
what  can  be  collected  from  the  Epistles  themselves,  it  is  not  strange 
that  several  things  in  them  should  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it 
is  evident  from  many  passages,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him,  by  his  correspondents ;  which  if  they  had  been 
preserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages  much  better  than 
all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  all  the  writers 
of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  owing 
to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing  an  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile 
mind  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter),  he  seems  to  have 
written  with  great  rapidity,  and  without  closely  attending  to  method. 
Hence  arise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  abruptly,  in 
order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  that  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 

>  The  following  remark  of  a  late  excellent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures  in  general,  is  par- 
ticalarly  applicable  to  St  Paul's  Epistles: — **  Difficulties  indeed  there  are,  bat  the  life' 
directing  precepts  they  contain  are  sufficiently  easy ;  and  he  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  convinced,  that  the  whole  end  they  have  in  view  is  to  lead 
mankind  to  their  truest  and  best  happiness,  both  here  and  her^ifter.  They  inform  o'sr 
reason,  they  guide  our  consciences ;  in  short,  they  have  the  words  both  of  temporal  and 
eternal  life.'*  Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  335.  See  also  Mrs.  Moro's  Essay  on  St.  Psul, 
vol.  i.  pp.  59-72. 
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some  point  arising  from  the  subject,  though  not  immediately  leading 
to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted  such  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his 
digression  without  any  intimation  of  the  change  of  topic,  so  that  con- 
siderable attention  is  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the  connection.  His 
frequent  changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections,  which  he 
answers  without  giving  any  formal  intimation,  are  also  causes  of 
ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  L  The  modern  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses,  which  dissolve  the  connection  of  parts,  and  break 
them  into  fragments ;  and,  2.  Our  uncert^nty  concerning  the  persons 
addressed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in  exhortations  and 
reproofs.*  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be  assigned,  hut  the  pre- 
ceding are  the  most  material;  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  if  we 
study  with  a  right  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  rest  without 
difficulty.  In  studying  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  besides  literary,  critical,  and  grammatical 
aids,  it  is  essential  to  the  Christian  student  that  his  mind  be  in- 
structed by  thit  Spirit  who  can  alone  enable  the  truths  which  He 
has  caused  to  be  written  to  be  rightly  known* 


CHAP.  X. 

ON  THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE  BOMANS. 


I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  of  time,  is  placed 
first  of  all  the  apostolical  letters,  either  from  the  pre-eminence  of 
Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the  longest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  all  St.  PaulV  Epistles.  Various  years 
have  been  assigned  for  its  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year  b5  ; 
Langius,  Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius,  Reinec- 
cius.  Professor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  67 ;  Dr.  Davidson  to 
57  or  58 ;  Baronius,  Michaelis,  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and 
Lardner,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  to  the  year  58 ;  Mr.  Alford  to  the 
beginning  of  58 ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our  Bible  chronology,  to 
the  year  60 ;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of  58,  or  the  beginning  of  59 ; 
and  Rosenmiiller  to  the  end  of  the  year  58.  The  most  probable  date 
is  that  which  assigns  this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginning 
of  58  ;  at  which  time  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  their  poor  brethren 
in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  25—27.)*     The  Epistle  was  dictated  by  the 

»  Locke's  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  St  Panrs  EpisUes  (Works,  toI.  iiL),  p.  275. 
et9eq.  See  also  Dr.  Graveb's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  pp. 
146^163.,  for  some  useful  remarks  on  the  obscurity  of  St.  I'aul's  Epistles. 

•  This  opinion  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  at  considerable  length,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Flatt,  in 
a  dissertation,  De  tempore^  quo  Pauli  epistola  ad  Romanot  Mcripta  tit  (TubiugaJ,  1789)  ; 
reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  CJommentationum  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  54 — 74. 

VOL.  IV.  L  L 
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apostle  in  die  Greek  language  ^  to  Tertius  his  amanuensis  (xvL  22. ), 
and  was  sent  to  the  church  at  Rome,  by  Phoebe,  a  deaconness  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea  (xvi.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  St. 
Paul  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  That 
he  wrote  from  Corintli  is  further  evident  firom  Romans  xvi.  23.  where 
he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  tlie  chamberlain  of  Corinth  (which 
city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the  place  of  his  residence), 
and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  L  14.),  whom  St,  Paul 
terms  his  host^  and  the  host  of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

II.  That  this  Epistle  has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  ft 
genuine  and  authentic  production  of  St.  Paul,  is  attested  by  the 
express  declarations  and  quotations  of  IrenasusS  Theophilns  of 
Antioch^,  Clement  of  Alexandria  \  TertuUian*,  Origen^  and  by  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was  also  cited  or  alluded  to  by 
the  af)ostolic  Fathers^,  Clement  of  RomeS  Polycarp',  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.'^ 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late  yean 
impugned  by  Heumann  (in  part).  Sender,  Sehott,  Eichhom,  and 
especially  Baur.  Their  arguments  have  been  examined  in  detail* 
and  most  sjitisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  '^  (see,  too,  Davidson's  Introduc- 
tion, ii.  188 — 196.  and  De  Wette's  Commentary),  the  result  of  whose 
researches  proves  j^rst,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  chapters  are  spurious ;  and  secondly,  that  no  external 
evidence  of  any  cx)nsiderable  weight  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
supposition.  All  the  manuscripts  which  are  of  any  authority  (with 
some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi.  25 — 27.,  and  with  the  omission 
of  the^e  verses  in  a  few  cases,)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  chapters.  Jerome  mentions  *^,  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripts 
which  omitted  xvL  25 — 27. ;  and  Wetstein  cites  a  Codex  Latinus 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  aU  the  rest  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority  from  manuscripts, 
f.ithers,  or  versions,  warrants  us  in  suspecting  them. 

III.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by 'whom 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
church  in  that  city  was  founded  by  St  Peter,  can  produce  no  solid 
foundation  for  their  opinion:  for,  if  he  had  preached  the  Gospel 

^  ■  Bellarmine  and  Salmeron  imagined  that  this  episde  was  written  in  Latin,  but  this  ncH 
tion  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity ;  and  John  Adrian  Bolton, 
a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  was  written  in  Aramaic,  but  he  was  amply  refuted  by 
Griesbach.  Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nor.  Test,  pars  ii.  p.  354.  BosenmiiUer,  Scholia,  yoL  iiL 
pb  359. 
'  Lardner*s  Works,  Sto.  toL  ii.  pp.  163 — 165. ;  4to.  yoL  i.  pp.  368,  369. 

*  Ibid.  Syo.  Yol.  ii.  pp.  195 — 199.  ;  4to.  Yol.  i.  pp.  885 — 388. 

*  Ibid.  8yo.  Yol.  ii.  pp.  222—224.  ;  4to.  yoL  i.  pp.  400 — 402. 

*  Ibid.  8yo.  yoL  iL  pp.  266 — 272. ;  4to.  yoI.  I  pp.  424 — 428. 

*  Ibid.  Syo.  yoI.  ii.  pp.  875—377. ;  4ta  yoL  i.  pp.  482—484. 
'  Ibid.  Svo.  YoL  ii.  pp.  471,  472.  ;  4to.  Yol.  i.  p.  535. 

'  Ibid.  8yo.  yoL  iL  p.  35. ;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  296. 

*  Ibid.  8Ya  Yol.  ii.  p.  94. ;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  329. 
*•  Ibid.  8yo,  yoL  ii  p.l61. ;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  361. 

"  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  pp.  4S— 50. 
"  Hieronymi  Comm.  in  Eph.  iii-  5. 
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there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  event  would  have  been  left  unno- 
ticed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  the  lal^ours  of  Peter  are 
particularly  related  with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  that  book.  Not  can  it  be  made  probable  that  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  should  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Romans  i.  8.  that  Paid  had 
never  been  in  that  city  previously  to  his  writing  this  Epistle.  As, 
however,  the  fame  of  this  church  had  reached  him  long  before  he 
wrote  the  present  letter  (xv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  Rosenmiiller,  and  other  critics, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  by  some  of  those 
persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  for  we  learn  from  Acts  ii.  10.  that  there 
were  then  at  Jerusalem,  strangen  of  Rome,  Jews,  and  proselytes^ 
These  Roman  Jews,  on  their  return  home,  doubtless  preached  Christ 
to  their  countrymen  there',  and  probably  converted  some  of  them: 
so  that  the  church  at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile 
countries,  was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlai^ed 
by  converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  in 
proces^s  of  time  was  increased  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  idolatrous 
Gentiles  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in  such  number*,  that,  at  the 
time  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was 
much  spoken  of  throughout  the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest 
mest^engers  of  tlie  faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and 
Junia  may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  xvi.  7.),  and  also  Rufus,  the  same, 
posiiibly,  whose  father  assisted  Jesus  Christ  in  bearing  the  cross, 
(xvi.  13.;  Mark  XV.  21.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  easily  be  collected 
from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  St  Paul,  who  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom.  xvL  3),  and  by  other  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviiL  ^.), 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom*  i.  8 — 13.,  xv.  14.,  xvi.  1.);  but,  being  prevented 
from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his  journey  into  Spain,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  him  by  the 
departure  of  Phoebe  to  Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.) 
Finding,  however,  that  the  Church  was  composed  partly  of  heathens 
who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who,  with  many 
remaining  prejudices,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah;  and  finding 
also  that  noany  contentions  arose  from  the  Gentile  converts  claiming 
equal  privile<ies  with  the  Hebrew  Christians  (which  claims  the  latter 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circum- 
cised), he  wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  by  giving 

*  At  this  time  there  were  great  nitmben  of  Jews  at  Borne.  Joaephns  relates  that  their 
number  amounted  to  eight  thoosaad  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviL  c.  12.)  $  and  Dion  Cassins 
(lib.  zxzvii.  c.  17.)  informs  us  that  they  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  living  according  to 
their  own  laws. 
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the  fullest  doctrinal  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  as  alike  meeting  the  believing  Jew  and  the  believing 
Gentiles  in  their  state  of  natural  alienation  from  God.  He  thus 
strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians  against  the  insinuations 
of  false  teachers;  being  apprehensive  lest  his  involuntary  absence 
from  Rome  should  be  turned  by  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Gospel. 

V.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  tenets  believed  by  those  whose  errors 
the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes.  It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  to 
persons  who  had  been  either  Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that  his  grand 
design  was  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  by  both  these  de- 
scriptions of  persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  gross  ignorance, 
did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the  pardon  of  their  sins, 
or  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  the  rest  believed  that  their  virtues 
deserved  the  favour  of  their  gods,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next, 
if  there  were  anything  to  expect  after  death.  They  also  thought  that 
their  vices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if  they 
were  truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed ;  for  they  declared 
a  man  to  be  innocent  who  repented  of  his  fault.  In  order  to  expiate 
the  must  atrocious  crimes,  they  had  recourse  to  purifications  and 
sacrifice:*,  and  sometimes  offered  human  victims ;  but  the  wisest  among 
them  maintained  that  nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  Divinity 
than  a  change  of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into  three  classes. 
The^r^^  was  composed  of  righteous  men  whose  righteousness  exceeded 
their  t^ins;  the  second  comprised  those  whose  righteousness  was  equal 
to  their  sins ;  and  the  third  contained  wicked  men,  whose  sins  were 
more  in  number  than  their  good  deeds.  They  thought,  however,  that 
there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  pardon : 
but  they  believed  that  tiiey  should  obtain  it  by  repentance,  by  con- 
fession of  their  sins,  by  alm^tgiving,  by  prayer,  by  the  afi9ictions  which 
God  sent  them,  by  their  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life, 
and  above  all  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  ofifered  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement; — and  if  there  yet  remained  anything 
to  be  pardoned,  everything  (they  said)  would  be  expiated  by  death. 
Furtlier,  the  most  zealous  among  the  Jews  entertained  various  erro- 
neous opinions  relative  to  their  justification,  to  the  election  of  their 
nation,  and  to  the  Roman  government,  which  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider, as  St.  Paul  has  refuted  them  at  considerable  length  in  this 
Epistle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by  which  they 
were  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  viz. 

(1.)  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestors^  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  covenant  God  made  with  them ;  for  the  sake  of 
which  piety/as  He  had  promised  to  bless  their  posterity,  they  thought  that  this 
covenant  obliged  Him  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  error  is  confuted  by  St  Paul  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  where  he  shows  that  God*s  promises  were  made  only  to  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Abraham ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which 
confirms  his  assertion  in  chapter  iii.  29,  30.  that  God  was  alike  the  God  of  the 
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Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  tlint  as  sin  and  death  had  come  in  through  their  covenant 
head  and  common  father  Adam,  so  should  life  be  given  to  believers  from  among 
both  by  the  common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ. 

(2.)  Their  knowledge  of  God  through  the  law  of  God^  and  their  diligence  in  the 
stttdy  of  that  law:  which  tiiej  estimated  so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins.  In  opposition  to  this  notion,  St.  Paul  proves,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the  observance  of 
the  law. 

(3.)  7^6  ujorhs  of  the  law^  which  were  to  expiate  sin ;  whence  the  Jews  inferred 
that  the  Gentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  especially  circumcision, 
in  order  to  be  justified  and  savefl,  —  in  other  words,  that  there  was  no  salvation 
out  of  the  Jewish  body.  In  opposition  to  this  erroneous  tenet,  St.  Paul  teaches 
that  the  fjevitical  law  does  not  expiate,  but  only  reveals  sin ;  and  that  it  exemplifies 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  siimer.    (iik  20.,  y.  20.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  that  as  God 
had  promised  Abraham  that  He  would  bless  his  seed,  that  He  would 
give  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  blessinjr,  but  aUo  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  that  He  would  suffer  it  to  dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and 
consider  it  as  His  church  upon  earth;  therefore  this  blessing  extended 
it  to  their  whole  nation.  They  asserted  that  God  was  hound  to  fulfil 
these  promises  to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Abniham, 
whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  unbelieving.  They 
even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  not  to  pronounce  against  tiieir 
nation  the  prophecies  with  which  he  was  inspired,  but  was  bound  to 
resist  the  will  of  God,  by  praying,  like  Moses*,  that  his  name  might 
be  expunged  from  the  book  of  life.  Tliese  Jewish  errors  illustrate 
the  aru^uments  of  St  Paul  relative  both  to  national  election  and  to 
the  call  of  God  in  all  its  meanings. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  who  were  of 
the  party  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  Galilsean,  cherished  the  most 
rooted  aversion  to  foreign  magistrates ;  and  from  a  false  interpretation 
of  Deut  xvii.  15.,  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge, the  Roman  emperor.^  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  esta- 
blish a  temporal  kingdom,  and  liberate  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Komans^,  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  thn»w 
off  the  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  already  begun  to  create 
disturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of  Claudius,  tliat  all  Jews 
should  depart  from  Rome';  and  as,  in  those  early  times,  the  Chris- 
tians were  generally  confounded  with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
both  were  included  in  this  decree.  At  this  time  also,  the  city  of  Rome 
contained  within  herself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil  war.  Ti  e 
senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  the  emperor,  who  in  his  turn  suspected 
the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  emperor  was  seldom  free  from 
danger ;  and  the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
was  purchased  by  largesses  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  the  ))olitical 
notions  cherished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  in  several  in- 
stances, gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government,  who  would 

*  Compare  Matt  xxii.  15—22.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  the  Jews  iliat  the  world  was  given  to  the  laraditet ;  that  thej  should  have  the 
supreme  rule  every  where,  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  their  vassals. 

*  Josephos  de  Bell  Jad.  lib.  vii.  c.  31.  Saetonins  in  Vespasiano,  c  4,  Tacitus,  Hist, 
lib.  ii  c  5. 

'  Acts  xviii.  2.    Suetonins  in  Clandiano,  c.  25. 
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be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the  city  persons  who  were 
considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  security  :  nor  is  it  improbable^ 
on  this  account,  that  the  Christians,  under  an  idea  of  being  the  pecu-- 
liar  people  of  Gody  and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  be  in 
danger  of  being  infected  with  those  unruly  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  the.<e  circumstances,  therefore,  St  Paul  judged  it  necessary  to 
exhort  the  B<iman  Christians  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  government 
under  which  tliey  lived.  He  tells  them,  that  the  powers  tliatbe{^au 
xiii.  1 .),  or  the  constituted  authorities,  are  ordained  of  Ood,  and  forbids 
them  to  meddle  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
government.^  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was  that  monster  of 
iniquity,  Nero. 

VI.  The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens  and  Jews 
of  Home  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  Scope  or  design  of  St.  Paul 
in  writing  this  Epi:!'tle,  which  was  to  set  forth  the  place  o(  faith  as  con- 
nected with  justification ;  to  confute  the  unbelieving ;  to  instruct  the 
believing  Jew ;  to  confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  i^how  the  state  of  the 
idolatrous  Gentile;  and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equality 
with  the  Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one  scheme, 
by  opposing  or  arguing  with  the  infidel  or  unbelieving  Jew,  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  or  believing  Gentile,  and  as  showing  forth  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  applicable  to  tliose  "  far  off,"  whoever 
they  might  be.  Very  solemn  is  the  prophetic  warning  given  to  t!ie 
Gentile  body  (chap,  xi.)  graffed  into  the  Jewish  olive-tree:  ** Boast 
not  thyself  agamst  the  branches."  "  Thou  standest  by  faith."  ^'  If 
thou  continue  in  His  goodness,  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off." 

YIL  This  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 

Part  L   The  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1 — 15.) 

Part  II.  amtains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle  concerning  Justiflct- 
tion.  (i.  16 — 32.,  ii. — xi.);  in  which  we  have. 

Sect.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Gt>6pel(i.  16.)*, 

'  Michaelit,  voL  iv.  pp  89 — 102. 

'  Michaelis  has  given  the  following  more  logical  view  of  the  aigamentative  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  RomAiLs,  which  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The  principal  point, 
he  observes,  which  St.  Paul  intended  to  prove,  was,  that  the  Gospel  reveals  a  ri^^hteousness 
unknown  before,  and  to  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim.  (Rom.  L  15, 
16.)  In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shows  (i.  16— iiL  SIO.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  **  under  sin,"  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  syllogisms.  (L  17—24.) 
**  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  tmih  in  anrighteousness ;  that 
is,  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  sin  against  it."  (i.  18.) 

**  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths ;  but  partly  by  their  idoUtiy,  and  partly  by  their 
other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truths  which  they  acknowledged. 

**  Therefore  the  wrath  of  GK>d  is  revealed  against  the  GeatUea,  and  punishes  them,  (u 
19—32.) 

"  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles,  and  vet  they  sin.  (il  1. 
17-24.) 

**  Consequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God.**  (iL  1 
—12.) 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objections  which  might  be  made 
to  it. 

Objection  1.  «  The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  studied  the  law." 
St.  Paul  answerp,  If  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  the  performance  of  it,  could  justl^ 
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and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (i.  17.)^  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  justification  is  to  be  attained^ 

§  i.  Not  by  Wi}rh8,   Q.  18.) 
For  the  Gentiles  (i.  19—32.) 

them,  God  would  not  have  condemned  the  Grentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature.    (ii> 
13—16.) 

Objection  2.  **  Hie  Jews  were  circnmciBed.**  Answer.  That  is,  they  were  admitted  by 
an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God ;  bat  this  sign  will  not  avail  those  who  violate 
the  covenant  (K.  25 — 29.) 

Objection  3.  **  According  to  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage 
above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly  false."  Answer.  They  still  have  advantages ;  for 
to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  But  their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  far  that 
God  should  overlook  their  sins,  which  Scripture  earnestly  condemns  even  in  Jews.  (iii. 
1—19.) 

Objection  4.  *'  They  had  the  Levitical  law  and  sacrifices.  **  Answer.  Hence  is  no  re- 
mission, but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  20.) 

From  the  preceding  arguments  St.  Paul  infers  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  must  be  justified 
by  the  same  means,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law,  through  faith  in  Christ ;  and  in  op- 
position to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaration  of  Zechariah, 
that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the. Gentiles.  (iiL  21-31.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  the  faithful  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, whom  both  Scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  assertion 
from  the  example  of  Abraham  ;  who  was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just 
by  God,  on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcibion.  Hence  St.  Paul  takes  occa-< 
sion  to  explain  the  nature  and  fruits  of  faith,  (iv.  1 — v.  1 — 11.)  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove  from  the  equity  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages  above  the  Gentiles,  with 
respect  to  justification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  forfeited*  life  and  immortality, 
through  the  common  father  of  their  race,  whom  they  themselves  had  not  chosen  as  their 
representative.  If  therefore  k  was  the  w^I  of  God  to  restore  inunortality  by  a  new  spiritual 
head  of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  just  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  should  have 
an  equal  share  in  this  new  representative  of  the  human  race.  (v.  12 — 21.) 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated  it,  lays  us  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  holiness  (vL  1 — 23.) ;  and  that  since  the  death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  our  justification  arises  from  our  appearing  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  if  actually  dead  with  Christ,  on  account  of  our  sins ;  but  the  law  of"  Moses 
was  not  given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding  con- 
sidei'a  ion  does  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  ns,  and  that  while  we  are  under 
the  law  of  Moses  we  perpetually  become  subject  to  death,  even  by  sins  of  inadvertency, 
(vii.  1 — end.)  Hence  he  cmclndcs,  that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  united  with 
Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  union  live  not  according  to  the  flesh,  are  free  from  all  con- 
demnation of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life.  (viii.  1 — 17. 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is  aware  that  the  Jews,  who  ex- 
pected temporal  blessings,  would  object  to  him,  that  Christians,  notwithstanding  what  he 
had  said,  endured  many  sufferings  in  this  world.  This  objection  he  obviates  (viii  18 — 
39.) ;  and  shows  that  God  is  not  the  less  true  and  faithful  because  he  does  not  jus:ify.  but 
rather  rejects  and  punishes  the  Jews  who  would  not  believe  in  th.*  Messiah,  (ix.  x.  xi.)  In 
discussing  this  delicate  topic  he  displays  the  utmost  caution  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  the  Jews.  He  shows  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never  made  to  all 
the  posterity  of  Abraham ;  and  that  God  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  choosing 
those  sons  of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  and  of  punishing 
the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  temporal  happiness  or  misery, 
even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his  choice.  Thus  Ishmael,  Esau,  the 
Israelites  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  thb  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  were  rejected  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice,  (ix.  I — 29  )  He  then 
shows  that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  living,  because  they  would  not 
believj  in  the  Messiah,  though  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  them  plainly  enough  (ix. 
30 — X.)  :  yet,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  his  people,  but  was  still  fulfilling  his  promises 
on  many  thousand  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah ;  and 
would  in  a  future  period  fulfil  them  upon  more ;  fur  that  all  Israel  would  be  convened, 
(xi.  1 — 32.)  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  wise  counsels  of 
God.  (33—36.)    Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  102—106. 


*  Michaelis*8  expression,  as  transkted  by  Bishop  Maxgh,  ii  **  foretold,''  but  the  sense 
evidently  requires  "  forfeited.*' 

LL  4 
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The  Jews  (ii.  iii.  1—1 8.) 
and  both  together  (iii.  19,  20.),  are  under  bid. 
§  ii.  But  by  faith,  in  which  it  is  shown 

That  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  (iii.  21 — 31.) 

As  appears  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  testimony  of  David  (Iv.) ; 

And  the  privileges  and  blessincrg  of  Abraham's  seed  by  faith  are  shown  to 
be  far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by  natural  desct'nt 
(as  described  in  Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.).     These  privileges  of  true  believe>*s  in 
Christ  are,  1.  Peace  with  God  (v.  1.) ;  2.  Joy  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Ood 
(2.),  which  tribulation  cannot  prevent,  but  rather  promotes  (3 — 10.); 
3.  Rejoicing  in  God  himpelf  as  reconciled  to  us  through  Christ,  which 
however    affords  no  countenance  to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obe- 
dience to  Gud  (11 — 21.),  whence  flows,  4.  Mortification  of  tin  andnew^ 
ness  of  life,  as  another  evidence  and  effect  of  justification  (vi.);  5.  The 
freedom  of  justified  persons  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  its  irrita- 
tion to  sin  (vii.);  6.  Freedom  from  condemnation,  and  ultimate  glorifi- 
cation (viii.). 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
believers  (ix. — xi.\  in  which  the  apostle,  after  expressing  his 
affectionate  esteem  for  the  Jewish  nation  (iz.  1 — 5)^,  proceeds  to 
show: 

§  i.  That  God^s  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  also  of  Isaac, 

was  an  undeniable  fact.  (ix.  6 — 13.) 
§  ii.  That  God  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  to  such  peculiar  privileges,  for 

any  kind  (»f  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  their  fathers.  (14 — ^24.) 
§  iii.  Thiit  his  Acceptance  of  the  Grentiles,  and  rejection  of  many  of  the  Jews,  had 

been  firedit-ted  both  by  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  (25 — 33.) 
§  iv.  That  G(k1  ^et  f^rth  salvation  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the  same  terms, 

thou;;h  the  Jews  rtjected  it.  (x.  1 — 21.) 
§  V.  That,  though  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obstinacy,  yet  diat  re- 
jection was  not  total ;  there  still  being  a  remnant  among  them  who  did  embrace 

and  believe  the  Gospel,  (xi.  1—10.) 
§  vi.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  not  final,  but  in  the  end  "  all  Israel  should 

be  saved."  (11—81.) 
§  vii.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  even  their  obstinacy  and  rejection  served  to 

display  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  God.  (32 — 36.) 

Part  III.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Part  of  the  Epistle 
(xii. — XV.  1  — 14.),  in  which  the  apostle  urges  Christian  believers 
to  act  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  high  and  holy  calling :  with 
this  view  he  exhorts  them, 

Sect  I.  To  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  and  to  demean  themselves 
as  fellow-members  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 

Sect.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii.  9 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  To  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  (xiiL  1 — 7.), 
and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 

Sect.  4.  How  those  wh«  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct  them- 
selves towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1 — 13.) 

Part  IV.    The  Conclusion^  in  which  SL  Paul  excuses  himself. 

Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14 — 21.), 
and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22.),  but  promises 

'  The  genuineness  and  proper  interpretation  of  Kom.  ix.  5.  (which  contains  one  of  the 
most  decisive  teRtinionies  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament)  are  satis- 
factorily cstahlishcd  by  Mr.  Holden  in  his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  pp.  51—56.  See  also  J.  J.  Gumey's  **  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations."  (ed.  L 
1830,  pp.  423 — I56.J  ed.  il  1833,  pp.  437—471.) 
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to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their  prayers  (23 — 33.); 
and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  brethren  at  Home,  (xvi.)' 

YIII.  In  perusing  this  Epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read,  at  least, 
the  eleven  first  chapters,  at  once^  uninterruptedly ;  as  every  sentence, 
especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to, 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  discourse,  and  cannot  be  understood 
unless  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  whole.  Then  in  all  it  is 
needful  to  see  how  he  applies  the  doctrine  that  ^^  the  just  by  faith 
shall  live"  to  all  the  varied  points  of  the  argument;  showing  the 
reality  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  and  the  results  of  his  true  sub- 
stitution. Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its  spirit,  we  must 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times,  and  endeavour  to  realise 
in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion  from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing 
and  exalting  himself  upon  his  relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and 
also  upon  his  law,  pompous  wor:<hip,  circumcision,  &a  as  if  the  Jews 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  the  favour  of 
God.  Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  aid  to  illustrate  the 
apostle's  style  and  argument,  showing  some  of  the  points  to  which 
this  Epistle  applies.  But  it  is  only  through  minute  study  that  the 
depth  of  instruction  here  conveyed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  fully 
apprehended ;  each  sentence  is  replete  with  meaning,  and  principles 
of  widest  application  are  solemnly  enunciated  and  enforced. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas,  Uhap.  IL 


CHAP.  XI. 

ON  THE  FIBST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  between  the  years  51  and  53. 
The  church  consisted  partly  of  Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but 
chiefiy  of  the  latter ;  whence  the  apostle  had  to  combat,  sometimes 
with  Jewish  superstition,  and  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentious- 
ness. After  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  there  arrived  there 
ApoUos,  ^'an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  wlio 
taught  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xviii. 
24 — 28.)  Aquila  and  Sosthenes  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this 
church,  (xviii.  2. ;  1  Cor.  L  1.)  But,  shortly  after  St.  Paul  quitted 
this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  false  teachers, 
who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of 
their  Christian  liberty,  and  thus  undermined  his  influence,  and  the 
credit  of  his  ministry.     Hence  two  parties  were  foimed ;  one  of 

'  Lardner's  Worka,  8va  vol.  vi  pp.  32ft — 327. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  p.  297. ;  Michaelis,  voL 
lY.  pp.  89—92. ;  Roeenmiiller,  Scholia,  torn.  iii.  pp.352 — 36((. ;  Whitby's  and  Macknif;ht*8 
Prefaces  to  the  Episile  to  the  Romans;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptonim  Divi  Paiili, 
pp.  204 — 215.  ;  Rambacb,  Introd.  in  Epistolam  Paali  ad  Romanos,  pp.  1—118.;  Hng*a 
latrod.  to  the  New  Test.  toL  ii.  pp.  40S— 425.  Calmet,  Preface  8iir  TEpitre  de  St  Paul 
anx  Romains. 
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which  contended  strenuously  for  the  observance  of  Jewish  cere- 
moniesy  while  the  other^  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
liberty,  indulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrary  to  the  design  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One  party  boasted  that  they  were  the  foUowers 
of  Paul;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers  of  Apollos. 
The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  things  offered  to  idols,  which  the 
Jewish  Christians  affirmed  to  be  unlawful.  The  native  Corinthian 
converts  had  not  so  entirely  eradicated  that  lasciviousness  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted  in  their  heathen  state,  but  that  they  some- 
times committed  the  vilest  crimes ;  and  one  of  them  had  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  marry  his  step-mother.  Some  of  them,  also, 
supporting  themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  speculations, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of  the 
church  misconducted  themselves  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  while  others,  who  possessed  spiritual  gifts,  behaved  them- 
selves insolently,  on  account  of  their  acquirements.  Women  also, 
with  unveiled  heads,  spoke  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship. 
It  further  appears  that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted 
their  brethren  before  the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their 
complaints  before  Christian  tribunals ;  and  that  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  marriage. 

Although  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly  with  the 
false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very 
corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the 
temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  one  thousand 
prostitutes  were  maintained  in  honour  of  her.  Hence  it  happened 
that  some,  who  professed  themselves  Christians,  regarded  the  illicit 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  as  a  trifling  affair:  and  as  the  eating  of 
things  offered  to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifferent  thing,  they  fre- 
quently went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of  the 
meat  that  had  been  there  sacrificed,  by  which  means  they  rendered 
themselves  accessary  to  idolatry.^ 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  Epistle  was  written,  appears  firom 
its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  viz. 

Firstf  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from  some 
members  of  the  family  of  Chloe,  while  he  was  at  Ephesus,  concern- 
ing the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Corinth ;  such  as 
1.  Schisms  and  divisions  (1  Cor.  i.  II.  et  seq,);  2.  Many  notorious 
scandals^  as  the  prevalence  of  impurity,  incests,  covetousness,  law- 
suits of  Christians  before  Pagan  magistrates  (v.  vi.) ;  3.  Idolatrous 
communion  with  the  Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.);  4.  H'ant 
of  decorum  and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  2 — 16.  xiv); 
6.  Gross  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (xi.  17 — 34.) ;  and,  6.  TIu 
denial  of  the  resurrection  (xv.  \2.  et  seq,)* 

The  second  cause  of  St.  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  was  his  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands  of  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus,  itnd  Achaicus  (xvi.  17.,  viL  I.)  in  which  the 

'  The  reader  will  find  an  instructive  aeconnt  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth  in 
•Prof.  Storr^s  NoUt  Historicm^  epiatoiarum  PanUi  ad  Corinihiog  hUerpretaiumi  {tuervinUes, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula  Acadcmica,  pp.  242  -  266. 
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Corinthian  Christians  requested  his  advice  concerning  some  par- 
ticular cases;  as^  I.  Concerning  marrioffe  {tiu  I.  etseq,);  2.  Things 
sacrificed  to  idols  (viii.);  3.  Spiritual  gifts  (xii.);  4.  Propliexying^  or 
teaching  and  instructing  others  (xiv.);  and,  5.  Concerning  the 
making  of  charitable  collections  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea 
(xvi,  1.  et  seq.y 

Hence  we  learn  that  St.  Paul  maintained  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  churches  which  he  had  planted,  and  was  acquainted  with  all 
their  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  applied  to  him  for  advice  in 
those  difficult  cases  which  their  own  understanding  could  not  solve ; 
and  he  was  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conformable  to  the 
circumstances  that  caused  the  apostle  to  write  it,  and  in  like  manner 
is  twofold,  viz.  1.  To  apply  suitable  remedies  to  the  disorders  and 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  at  Corinth ;  and,  2.  To  give 
the  Corinthians  satisfactory  answers  on  all  those  points  concerning 
which  they  had  requested  his  advice  and  information.^  The  Epistle 
accordingly  divides  itself  into  three  parts. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction  (i.  1 — 9.),  in  which  Paul  expresses  his 
Satisfaction  at  all  the  Good  he  knew  of  them,  particularly  at  their 
having  received  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Confirmation 
of  the  Gospel. 

Part  II.  discusses  various  Particulars  adapted  to  the  State  of  the 
Corinthian  Church ;  which  may  be  commodiously  arranged  into  two 
Sections. 

Sect.  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which 
disgraced  the  church,  (i.  10.,  vi.  1 — 20.) 

§  i.  The  apostle  rebukes  the  sectaries  among  them,  and  defends  himself  aj^iinst 
one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  who  had  alienated  most  of  the  Corinthians 
from  him ;  and  adds  many  weighty  arguments  to  re-unite  them  in  affection  to 
'  himself,  as  having  first  planted  the  Gospel  among  them.  (i.  10 — 31.,  ii. — iv.) 

§  ii.  A  reproof  for  not  excommunicating  an  incestuous  person,  who  had  married 
his  own  step-mother,  (v.) 

§  iii.  A  reproof  of  their  covetous  and  litigious  temper,  which  caused  them  to  pro- 
secute tJieir  Christian  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of  judicature,  (vi.  1 — 9.) 

§  iv.  A  dissuasive  from  fornication, — a  sin  to  which  they  had  been  extremely 
addicted  before  the^  were  converted,  and  which  some  of  the  Corinthians  ap- 
peared to  have  considered  an  indifferent  matter.  The  enormity  of  this  sin  is 
very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10 — ^20.) 

Sect.  2.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Corinthian 
church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii. — xv.) 

§  i.  Directions  concerning  matrimony  (vii.  1—16.),  the  celibacy  of  vii^ins 
(25 — 38/)  and  widows  (39 — 40.) ;  in  which  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  show 
that  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  the  civil  conditions  of  men,  but  leaves 
them  under  the  same  obligations  that  they  were  before  their  conversion. 
(17—24.) 

§  ii.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  showing  when 
they  mav,  and  when  they  may  not,  be  lawfully  eaten,  (viii. — xi.  1.) 

§  iii.  St.  Paul  answers  a  third  query  concerning  the  manner  in  which  women 
should  **  pray  or  prophesy.**     He  particulary  censures  the  unusual  dress  of 

*  Robert8*s  Clavis  Biblionmi,  p.  748. 
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both  sexes  in  prajing  or  prophesying,  which  exposed  ihem  to  the  contempt 

of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the  men  usually  went  uncovered,  while  the 

women  were  veiled,  (xi.  2 — 17.) 
§  iv.  A  reproof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebrating  the  Lord*s  Supper,-  with 

directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xi.  17 — 34.) 
§  V.  Instructions    concerning   the  desiring  and  exercising  of   spiritual  gifts. 

(xii. — xiv.) 
§  VI.  The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the  false 

teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 
It  appears  from  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resur^ 
rectiun  from  the  dead  was  denied  by  certain  false  teachers;  in  consequence  of 
which  St.  Paul  discusses  the  three  following  questions : 

I.  Whether  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  P 
II.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection- bodies  ? 

III.  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  ? 

L  He  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

1.  From  Scripture.  (1 — 4.) 

2.  From  eye-witnesses  of  Christ s  resurrection.  (5 — 12.) 

3.  By  showing  the  abstirdity  of  the  contrary  doctrine: — Thus, 
i.  If  the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  b  not  risen.  (13.) 

ii.  It  would  be  absurd  to  have  faith  in  hiui,  according  to  the  preaching  of  the 

Grf>spel,  if  He  be  not  risen.  (14.) 
iii.  The  apostles,  who  attest  his  resurrection,  must  be  false  witnesses.  (15.) 
iv.  The  faith  of  the  Corinthians,  who  believe  it,  must  be  vain.  (16,  17.) 
V.  All  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  perished,  if 

Christ  be  not  risen.  (18.) 
vi.  Bilievers  in  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others,  if  there 

be  no  rcmrrection.  (19.) 
vii.  Those,  who  were  baptized  in  the  faith,  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  rose 

again,  are  deceived.  (29.) 
viii.  The  apostles  and  Christians  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution,  on  the 

ground  tnat,  after  they  had  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall  have  a  glorious 

resurrection,  are  acting  a  foolish  and  unprofitable  part.  (SO — 3^.) 

II.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bocUes,  and  in  what 
manner  this  great  work  will  be  performed.  (35 — 49.) 

III.  He  shows  what  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  that  day. 
(50 — 57.)     This  important  and  animating  discussion  is  followed  by 

The  use  which  we  bkould  make  of  this  doctrine.  (58)  ^ 

Part  III.  contains  the  Conchision,  comprising  Directions  relative  to 
the  Contributions  for  the  Saints  at  Jerusalem*,  promises  that  the 
Apostle  would  shortly  visit  them^  and  Salutations  to  various  Members 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  (xvL) 

IV.  Although  the  subscription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that  it  was 
written  at  Phiiippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts  St  Paul's  own 
declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the  Epistle  itself  for  notes  of 
time  that  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  date.     We  have  seen'  that 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 

•  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine  were  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  and  were  gene- 
rally in  more  affluent  circumstances  than  those  who  resided  in  Judaea,  to  whom  th^-y  usually 
sent  an  anniml  relief.  (Vitringa  de  Syn.  Vet.  lib.  iii.  p.  i.  c.  13.)  Now,  as  the  Gentile 
Christians  became  brethren  to  the  Jews,  and  partook  of  their  spiritual  riches,  St  Paul 
thought  it  equitable  that  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  tlicir 
poorer  brethren  in  Judiea.  (Rom.  xv.  26,  27  )  When  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  pro- 
mised Peter  and  James  that  he  would  collect  alms  for  this  purpose  (Gal.  ii.  10.);  and 
accordingly  we  find  (1  Cor.  xvi.  I — I.)  that  he  made  a  collection  among  the  Christians  at 
Corinth.     Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  61. 

'  See  p.  493.  supriL  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  in  the  subsiription  arose 
from  misunderstanding  ^Upxofuu  (xvi.  5.)  to  mean  I  am  now  travelling  through,  instead  of 
**  my  route  is  through  Macedonia,**  which  it  evidently  means.    Vol,  iv.  p.  43. 
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St.  Paul>  on  hiB  departure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia,  and  visited 
Ephesus,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  after  which,  passing  through  Ga- 
latia  and  Phrygia,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  (Acts  xviii.  18 — 23.,  xix.  1.,  xx.  31.)  At  the  close  of  his 
residence  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  as  appears  from 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8.,  where  he  says,  /  toill  tarry  at  JEphesus  until  Pentecost; 
and  that  it  was  written  at  the  preceding  passover  is  supposed  from 
1  Cor.  V.  7.,  where  the  apostle  uses  this  expression,  ye  are  un^ 
leavenedy  —  as  if  suggested  by  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Now^ 
as  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus,  after  residing  there  three  years, 
took  place  about  the  year  of  Christ  56,  it  follows  that  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  written  about  that  time  S  or  perhaps  early  in 
the  year  57. 

The  genuineness  of  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
never  doubted.  Ic  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeatedly  by  Clement  of 
Rome*,  also  by  Polycarp',  in  the  first  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second.  In  the  second  century  it  was  cited  by  Tatian^,  Irenseus*, 
Athenagoras^  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.^  In  the  third  century, 
this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be  St.  Paul's  by  TertuUian*, 
Caius^,  and  Origen.^^  The  testimonies  of  later  writers  are  too 
numerous  and  explicit  to  render  any  detail  of  them  necessary* 

y.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  St. 
Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  besides  those  we 
now  have.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur — "EYpa^a  v/uv 
hf  jy  hruTToK^y  which  in  our  own  version  is  rendered — I  have  written  to 
you  in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  St.  Paul 
had  already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle  which  is  no  longer 
extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  contend,  that  by  t§ 
hnaroX^  he  means  only  the  Epistle  which  he  is  writing.  The  former 
opinion  is  advocated  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le 
Clerc,  Heinsius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Beausobre,  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, Mr.  Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Bosenmiiller,  Hug,  Schleusner, 
Davidson,  and  Alford,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  noto;  and  the 
latter  opinion,  after  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  other  Fathers,  is 
defended  by  Fabricius,  Glassius,  Calmet,  Dr.  Whitby,  Stosch,  Jer. 
Jones,  Drs.  Edwards,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Purver,  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Bishop  Tomline  (whose  words  are  adopted  by  Bp.  Mant 
and  Dr.  D'Oyly)«  and  Bishop  Middleton.  A  third  opinion  is  that 
of  Dr.  Benson,  which  is  acceded  to  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  viz.  that  St. 
Paul  refers  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from  Stepha- 

>  Michaelis,  vol.  ir.   p.  42.    Faley's  Hone  Panlinie,  p.  96.    Mill,  Whitbj,  Michaeli^ 
Benson,  and  almost  all  modern  commentators  and  critics,  agree  in  the  above  date. 

*  Larduer*8  Works,  Svo.  vol.  iL  p.  86. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

*  Ibid.  Sva  vol.  ii.  pp.  91.  94. ;  4to.  voL  i.  ppi  327.  329. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

*  Ibid.  Svo  vol.  iL  p.  163. ;  4  to.  vol  i.  p.  868. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iL  p.  1 85. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  380. ! 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  iL  p.  222. ;  4to  voL  L  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  iL  p.  263. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  423. 

'  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  iL  pp.  374,  375. ;  4to.  vol.  L  pp.  482,  488L 
^  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  535. 
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naBy  Fortunafas^  and  Achaicusy  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote  this, 
in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at  large.  In  this  case^  hovr- 
eyer,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it  at  all. 

[The  opinion  that  such  an  Epistle  had  been  written  and  was  lost  is 
very  fully  maintained  by  Dn  Davidson*  (Introduction,  ii.  139 — 143.) 
Mr.  AlFord,  says  (in  loc.\  ^^  I  wrote  unto  you  in  the  Epistk^  not  this 
present  Epistle^  which  rfi  hrurro^  might  mean ;  see  references  [Rom. 
xvL  22.,  Col.  iv.  16.,  1  Thess.  v.  27„  2  Thess,  iii.  14.] ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Epistle  which  can  by  any  poa* 
sibility  be  so  interpreted,  certainly  not  either  verse  2.  or  verse  6., 
which  are  commonly  alleged  by  those  who  thus  explain  it,  and  ev  t§ 
hnaroX^  would  be  a  superfluous  and  irrelevant  addition,  if  he  meant 
the  letter  on  which  he  was  now  engaged ; — but  informer  Epistle  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us;  of  the  similar  expression  (2  Cor.  viL  8.), 
used  with  reference  to  this  Epistle,^  It  may,  however,  be  said  first, 
that  Sypa'^  takes  its  notion  of  time  from  the  period  at  which  the 
letter  would  be  read  and  used,  just  as  past  tenses  are  habitually  em- 
ployed in  formal  documents.  The  use  of  an  aorist  as  introducing  what 
is  about  to  be  written^  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  (wiypayp^s  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  his  introductory  sentence,  ^*  Thucydides  the  Athenian 
wrote,^  said  an  relation  to  what  should  follow.  Thus,  here  Sypa-^ 
may  refer  to  the  teaching  which  the  apostle  is  about  to  unfold. 
Second,  that  this  teaching  is  conveyed  in  such  passages  as  the  sentence 
itself,  and  in  what  follows ;  third,  that  iv  r^  hnaroX^  is  not  in  that 
view  superfluous,  but  rather  emphatic,  "  now  in  this  Epistle  I 
instruct  you  (whatever  may  be  said  by  any,  that  this  was  not  fully 
done  before,  &c.)  not  to  keep  company  wiUi  fornicators."  If,  how- 
ever, the  reference  be  to  some  Epistle  not  extant,  it  need  be  no  cause 
for  surprise ;  for  why  should  we  not  consider  that  God  might  have 
caused  authoritative  Apostolic  Epistles  to  be  written  for  present  and 
temporary  purposes  ?  We  need  not  think  that  there  is  any  irreve- 
rence involved  in  the  supposition ;  the  same  providential  care  which 
has  preserved  to  the  Church  those  writings  which  were  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  its  guidance  in  all  ages,  may  have  been  equally  dis- 
played in  the  withdrawal  of  any  dociunents  the  object  of  which  had 
been  only  temporary  and  local,  and  which  had  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  they  were  given  forth.] 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulinee,  Chap.  IIL^ 

>  Lardner's  Worka,  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  314,  315.  j  4fco.  voL  iiL  p.  291.  j  MichaelU,  toL  iv, 
pp.  42—62.  6S,  6».;  Hug*B  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  §§  101—104.;  Kosenmiiller,  Scholia, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  1—7.  Whitby's  and  Macknight*6  Prefaces ;  Blocb,  Chronotaxia,  Scriptonim 
Pauli,  pp.  160-»172.  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  anx  Co- 
rinthiens. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

ON  THE   SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  OOBINTHIANS. 

I.  The  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written  from  Ephesus 
about  the  year  56,  before  St  Paul's  departure  from  that  city.  On 
quitting  Ephesns  he  went  to  Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  JBgean  sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Titus,  and  receiv- 
ing an  account  of  the  success  with  which  (he*  hoped)  his  former 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12.)  JBut  not  meeting  him  there  (13.),  Paul  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained  the  desired  interview,  and 
received  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  promising  state  of 
aifairs  at  Corinth,  (vii.  5,  6.)  From  this  country,  and  probably  from 
Philippi  (as  the  subscription  imports),  the  apostle  wrote  the  second 
letter  (2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 14.,  ix.  1 — 5.);  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and 
his  associates,  who  were  commissioned  to  hasten  and  finish  the  contri- 
bution amon^  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of  their  poor 
brethren  in  JudaBa.  (ix.  2—4.)  From  these  historical  circumstances, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle  was  written  within  a  year  aft^r 
the  former,  that  is,  early  in  A.  d.  58.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle 
was  never  doubted ;  and  as  it  is  cited  or  referred  to  by  nearly  the 
the  same  ancient  writers,  whose  testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we 
have  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  in  this  place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  different 
effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct,  most  of  them 
showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and  evinced  such  respect  for  the 
apostle,  that  they  exconununicated  the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  iL 
5 — 11.,  vii.  11.);  requested  the  apostle's  return  with  tears  (vii.  7.); 
and  became  zealous  for  him, — that  is,  they  vindicated  the  apostle  and 
his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (vii.  7 — 11.) 
Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adhered  to  the  false  teacher, 
expressly  denied  St  Paul's  apostolical  ministry,  and  even  furnished 
themselves  with  arguments  which  they  pretended  to  draw  from  his 
first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly  intimated  his  intention  of  taking  a 
journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  thenoe  to  visit  the  Macedonian 
churches,  and  from  them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15,  16.); 
but  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his 
intention,  since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity, 
had  he  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him,  1. 
With  levity  and  irresolution  of  conduct  (2  Cor.  i.  18.),  and,  therefore, 
he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  tyrannical  severity  on 
account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous  person ;  3.  With  arrogance 
and  vain-glory  in  his  ministry ;  and,  4.  With  being  personally  con^ 
temptible,  intimating,  that  however  weighty  he  might  be  in  his  letters, 
yet  in  person  he  was  base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were 
the  principal  circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  may  add  their  forwardness  in  the 
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contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judasa,  and  their  kind  benevolent 
reception  of  Titus. 

III.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is 
chiefly,  1.    To  account  for  his  not  having  come  to  them  so  soon  as  he  had 
jpromised^  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  but  partly  in  consequence  of  his  suflPer- 
ings  in  Asia,  which  prevented  him  (2  Cor.  i.  8 — 11.),  and  partly  that 
he  might  give  them  more  time  to  set  their  church  in  better  order,  so 
that  he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort  (ii.  3,  4.)     2.  To 
declare  that  his  sentence  against  the  incestuous  person  was  neither 
rigid  nor  tyrannical  (ii.  5 — 11.),  but  necessary  and  pious;  and  now, 
as  excommunication  had  produced  so  good  an  efi^ect  upon  that  offender, 
the  apostle,  commending  the  obedience  of  the  Corinthians,  exhorts 
them  to  absolve  him  from  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  commu- 
nion with  the  church.     3.    To  intimate  his  great  success  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  which  he  does,  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon  the  Corinthians  above 
others  (2  Cor.  iiL),  and  far  surpassed  the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and 
was  under  a  veil  only  to  those  who  were  perishing.     In  preaching 
which  Gospel  he  used  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  notwithstanding 
all  his  afflictions  for  the  Gospel ;  which  afflictions,  far  from  reflecting 
disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its  ministers,  prepared  for  him  a  far 
greater  glory  in  heaven  (v.),  to  which  he  aspired,  inviting  others  to  do 
the  same,  by  accepting  the  grace  of  reconciliation  tendered  in  the 
Gospel.     4.   To  stir  them  up  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and  particularly  to 
avoid  communion  with  idolaters.     5.    To  excite  them  to  finish  their  con- 
tributions for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judtza.  (viii.  ix.)     6.  Lastly,  to 
apologise  for  himself  &ga\nst  the  personal  contemptibleness  imputed  to 
hini  by  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (x. — xiii.)    In  the  course 
of  this  apology,  he  reproves  their  vain-glory,  and  enters  upon  a  high 
commendation  of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraordinary 
revelations,  which  far  outshone  the  counterfeit  glory  of  the  false 
teacher ;    but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rather  use  meek- 
ness than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  be  forced  to  do  it  by 
their  contumacy  and  impenitence.* 

IV.  This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.    T7ie  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.    Tlie  Apologetic  Discourse  of  St.  Paul,  in  which. 

Sect.  1.  He  justifies  himself  from  the  imputations  of  the  false 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  sincerity  and  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  he  acted  not  from 
worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and  a  tender  con- 
cern for  their  spiritual  welfare,  (i.  3 — 24.,  ii. — vii.) 

Sect.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judsea.  (viii.  ix.) 

*  Roberts's  Claris  Bibliorum,  p.  754.  The  various  emotions,  whidi  evidently  agitated 
the  mind  of  St.  I'aul,  when  writing  this  Epistle,  and  also  his  elegance  of  diction,  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  force  of  argument,  are  all  admirably  discussed  and  illustrated  by  Prof. 
Roynards.  in  his  Disputatio  Inanguralis  de  altera  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola,  et  obeer<r 
vanda  in  ilia  apostoli  indole  et  oratione.  Svo.  Trajecti  ad  Bbennm,  1818. 
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Sect.  3.  He  resumes  his  apology;  justifying  himself  from  the 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  followers ; 
in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them^  and  to  re-establish 
himself  and  his  authority,  (x. — xiii.  10.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  (xiiL  11 — 14.) 

y.  ^^  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Epistle  is^  the 
confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause^  and  in  the 
power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it.  Opposed  as  he  then  was  by  a 
powerful  and  sagacious  party^  whose  authority,  reputation,  and  inte- 
rest were  deeply  concerned,  and  who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every 
thing  that  could  discredit  him,  it  is  wonderful  to  hear  him  so  firmly 
insist  upon  his  apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appeal  to 
the  miraculous  powers  which  he  had  exercised  and  conferred  at 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  as  afraid  of  some 
discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  to  himself  or  to  the  common 
cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meekness  indeed,  but  with  equal 
boldness  and  decision,  expressly  declares  that  his  opposers  and 
despisers  were  the  ministers  of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  with  mira- 
culous judgments,  when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  been 
brought  to  repentance,  and  re-established  in  the  faith,  as  proper 
means  could  in  a  reasonable  time  effect.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
stronger  internal  testimony,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  divine 
inspiration,  can  exist.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of  imposture 
among  the  Christians,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  but  such  a  conduct 
must  have  occasioned  a  disclosure  of  it"^ 

Of  the  effects  produced  by  this  second  Epistle,  we  have  no  circum- 
stantial account ;  for  St.  Luke  has  only  briefly  noticed  (in  Acts  xx. 
2,  3.)  St.  Paul's  second  journey  to  Corinth,  after  he  had  written  this 
Epistle.  We  know,  however,  that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  con- 
tributions were  brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  brethren  at 
Jerusalem  TRom  xv.  26.) ;  and  that,  staying  there  several  months,  he 
sent  salutations  from  some  of  the  principal  members  of  that  church  to 
the  Komans.  (xvi.  22,  23.)  *^  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  false  teacher  and  his  party ;  and  when  Clement  of  Kome  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as  a 
divine  apostle,  to  whose  authority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of 
contradiction.  The  false  teacher,  therefore,  must  either  have  been 
silenced  by  St  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers,  and  by  an 
act  of  severity  which  he  had  threatened  (2  Cor.  xiii.  2,  3.);  or  this 
adversary  of  the  apostle  must  have  quitted  the  place.  Whichever 
was  the  cause,  the  effect  produced  must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of 
our  faith,  and  as  a  proof  of  St  Paul's  divine  mission."' 

[From  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1.  it  has  been  judged  by  some  that 
St  Paul  had  paid  two  visits  to  Corinth  before  he  wrote  this  Epistle 
(or  of  course  the  former,  as  there  had  been  none  between).  Dr. 
Davidson  (Introd.  ii.  213.)  gives  the  names  of  many,  from  Chrysostom 
to  Wieseler,  who  have  held  this  opinion.     Davidson  himself  agrees 

*  Scott's  Pref.  to  1  Cor.  •  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  p.  74. 
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with  those^  such  as  Paley^  who  consider  that  the  apostle  spoke  of 
a  third  time  that  he  was  coming  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2.)  in  the  sense  of 
what  he  had  said  just  before  (xii.  14.)^  that  it  was  the  third  time  that 
he  was  ready  to  come  (though  to  spare  them  he  had  put  this  off). 
The  ^*  secojid  benefit"  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16.  seems  to  imply 
that  the  apostle  had  as  yet  paid  but  one  visit  to  Corinth,  namely, 
that  noticed  in  Acta  xviii.  It  also  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that 
this  second  vistty  il  it  really  took  place,  should  not  be  referred  to 
definitely  in  Cor.,  where  the  apostle's  personal  relation  to  that  church 
is  so  much  discusb^ 

Mr.  Alford,  on  t&e, other  hand  (Proleg.  ii.  chap.  iii.  §  y.),  strongly 
maintains  the  opinion  that  2  Cor.  xiL  14.  and  xiii.  1.  do  teach  that 
a  second  visit  had  been  paid.  This  he  considers  to  have  been  in  the 
course  of  the  years  during  which  St.  Paul  had  made  Ephesus  his 
usual  place  of  abode.  So,  too,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot^  MichaeUs,  holding 
that  a  second  visit  had  been  paid,  supposed  that  St.  Paul  had  voyaged 
to  Crete  (leaving  Titus  there),  and  that  this  voyage  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  non-detailed  visit  to  Corinth.  Some  divide  the 
apostle's  stay  at  Corinth,  supposing  him  to  have  gone  elsewhere  for 
a  while  and  then  returned.  Such  a  visit  must,  at  all  events,  have 
been  extremely  short,  and  it  would  be  rather  an  episode  than  a  pro- 
minent event  in  the  intercourse  of  the  apostle  with  that  church.] 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulinss^  Chap.  lY.^ 


CHAP.  XIII. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  QALATIANS. 

I.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by  Paul  him- 
self, and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  visited 
the  churches  in  this  country  more  than  once.  Two  distinct  visits  are 
clearly  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  the  year  60  (Acts  xvi.  6.),  and 
the  second  about  the  year  54  or  55.  f  xviii.  23.) 

II.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned  men  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Graiatians.  Weingart  supposes 
it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48 ;  Michaelis,  in  49 ; 
Cappel,  in  51 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57  ;  Mill,  Fabricius,  Molden- 
hawer,  and  others,  in  58  ;  Van  Til  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  53 ;  Het- 
tinger, in  54 ;  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53 ; 
Beausobre,  Bosenmiiller,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  52  or  53 ;  Bishop 
Tomline,  in  52.     Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  and 

*  See  •*  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Phaology."  June,  1855,  p.  195. 

'  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  seconde  Epitre  aux  Corinthiens.  Lardner's  Works,  Sro.  vol. 
▼i.  pp.  824,  325. ;  4to.  vol.  ui.  p.  296.  RoseninUllcr,  ScholU  in  N.  T.  torn.  Iv.  i^.  251, 
252. ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptornm  Pauli,  pp.  192—203. ;  Hug's  Introduction,  toL  iL 
§§  105—107. ;  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  73—75.  ;  Whitby's  and  Macknight's  Flrefiices  to 
2  Corinthians. 

'  Compare  Gal.  i.  8.  11.,  iii.  1*  etaeq. 
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some  others,  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  Epistles  which  St. 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this  opinion 
is  contradicted  by  the  apostle'e  silence  concerning  his  bonds,  which 
he  has  often  mentioned  in  tjae  letters  that  are  known  to  have  been 
written  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident^^^ak^e  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  early ^ 
^^^^^^^JSiSr^SSmpiBinQ  in  it  of  their  speedy  apostasy  from  his  doctrine 
((^^vjkl  6.),  and  warns  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  forcible  terms 
pS^^st  the  judaising  teachers,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches 
*^/Syria  and  Asia  !&Gnor.  (i.  7 — 9.,  iii.  1.)  The  warmth  of  the  apostle's 
Expressions  led  Tertullian  to  conclude  that  8U  Paul  was  himself  a 
^neophyte  or  noyice  in  the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
Epistle^:  a  hasty  conclusion!  which  if  retorted  upon  Tertullian 
/  would  mark  him  as  always  a  novice.  And  as  no  intimation  is  given 
f  through  the  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once, 
we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from  Corinth 
about  the  end  of  52,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The  subscription, 
indeed,  states  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome ;  but  this  is  evidently 
spurious,  for  St  Paul's  first  journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until 
at  least  ten  years  afler  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

Ill*  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted.  It  is 
cited  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome',  and  Polycarp'; 
and  is  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Iren»usS  Clement  of  Alexandria®, 
Tertullian^,  Caius^,  Origen^,  and  by  all  subsequent  writers.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
by  the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earhest  written  of  all 
St  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  plaqed  it  first  in  his  Apostolicon, 
or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings.® 

IV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries,  were 
composed  partly  of  converted  Jews,  and  partly  of  Gentile  converts, 
but  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  most  numerous.  It  appears  from 
the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not  long  after  the  Galatians  had 
embraced  Christianity,  a  certain  judaising  teacher  or  fiUse  apostle  had 
either  crept  in  or  risen  up  among  them,  who,  to  advance  hb  own 
doctrine,  questioned  St  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  insinuating  that 
Peter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to  him,  and 
consequently  much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was  further  insinuated 
that  they  never  preached  against  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  converts ; 
but  that  it  was  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  apostle 
of  men,  and  had  not  such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as 
had  been  conferred  on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems 
even  to  have  intimated,  that  St  Paul  did  himself,  secretly,  and  at 

>  Ck>nt  Marcion,  lib.  i.  c  20. 

*  Lardiier*8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  37. ;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  29S. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  vol.  ii.  p.  95.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  S30. 

*  Ibid.  Sva  vol.  ii  pp.  163,  164. ;  4h\  vol.  I  p.  368. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  323. ;  4t0.  voL  I  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  264. ;  4ta  voL  i.  p.  423. 
'  Ibid.  Sva  vol.  il  p.  374. ;  4ta  voL  i.  p.  482. 

*  ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i  p^  535. 

*  EpiphanioB,  Hseies.  42. 
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V.  The  Epistle 
viz. 

Paht  1.   The  Introduction.     (L  1— 6.) 

Fast  II.  The  Discussion  of  the  Subjects  which  had  occasioned  this 
Epistle:  in  which 

Sect.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  St.  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine  and 
authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary  from  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  an  imme- 
diate apostle  of  Christ  himself,  by  divine  revelation ;  consequently 
that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  St  Pet«r  himself  (i.  6^ 
24.  ii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  apostle  dieput«s  against  the  advocates  for  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  shows, 

§  L  That  juitiGcatiou  is  by  faith  in  Chriat,  and  not  by  (be  works  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
(lii.  1-IB.) 

§ii.  That  the  design  of  God  in  giring  the  law  was,  not  to  juslifj  but  to  convince  of 
ain,  as  well  m  to  restrain  from  the  contmisa  ion  of  it;  and  that  being  intended  only 
for  a  lemporar;  inglilntion,  instead  of  vacating  the  promise,  it  waa  designed  to  be 
subservient  to  it,  bj  showing  the  necessity  of  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of 
the  law,  as  a  schoolmaster  until  the  uoming  of  Christ;  that,  being  justified  bv 
faith  in  him,  thej  might  obUun  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  (iii.  39—24.)  Such 
being  the  end  and  desisn  of  the  law,  tbe  apostle  infers  from  it,  that  now,  under 
the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  from  the  law  (2S— 39.) ;  and  iUaitr>t«a  hia  inference  b; 
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some  times,  preacli  the  neccMsit^  of  circumdeion  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts ;  though  generally^,  and  at  oWtcr  timea,  he  ineisted  on  the  contrary. 
In  short,  the  false  apoalle  waa  deslNnus  that  rU  Gentile  Christiana 
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God's  treatment  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  put  under  the  law,  as  a  father  puts  a 
minor  under  a  guardian,  (iv.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians  in 
going  about  to  subject  themselves  to  the  law,  and  that  by  sub* 
mitting  to  circumcision  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  law, 
and  would  thus  put  themselves  on  a  ground  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  covenant  of  grace,  (iv.  8 — 31.,  v.  1 — 9.) 

Sect.  4.  contains  various  instructions  and  exhortations  for  Christian 
behaviour^  and  particularly  concerning  a  right  use  of  their 
Christian  freedom,  (v.  10 — 16.,  vL  1 — 10.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion^  which  is  a  Summary  of  the  Topics  dis* 
cussed  in  this  Epistle,  terminates  with  an  Apostolical  Benediction, 
(vi.  11—18.) 

y  I.  Although  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians 
is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  viz.  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  hj  faith  alone y  yet  the  two  Epistles  differ  mate- 
rially in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (which  was  first 
written)  was  designed  to  prove  against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justi- 
fied by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  of  Moses^y  which  required 
^rfect  obedience  to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the 
^eniEdtv  of  the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications 
prescribed  by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  The  Law 
*was  not  to  be  considered  as  tnough  it  added  something  to  the  accept- 
ance already  bestowed  on  those  who  believe.  On  the  contrary,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  treats  of  justification  on  a  more 
enlarged  plan;  his  design  being  to  prove  agidnst  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  justified  merito- 
riously by  performing  works  of  law  of  any  kind ;  but  that  all  must 
be  justified  gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ :  "  Per  fidem,  propter  Christum,"  as  said  the  Reformers. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete  proof 
that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously,  either  by  works 
of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  of  divine  appointment ; 
but  that  it  is  €L^ee  gift,  proceeding  entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  those  who  receive  it  by  faith  in  Jesus  our  Lord. 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  St  Paul's  skill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection,  which  the  advocate 
or  advocates  for  the  Mossuc  law  had  urged  against  him,  was,  that  he 
preached  circtmicision.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns 
this  slander  by  a  statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice 
of  it ;  but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  that  he  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaising  teacher  and  his 
followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless  occasioned  ffreat  uneasiness 
of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faithful  in  that  age,  and  did  considerable 
injury  among  the  Galatians,  at  least  for  some  time  ;  yet,  ultimately, 

*  Compare,  among  other  passages,  Ghil.  iii.  2,  3.  5.,  It.  21.,  t.  1—4. 
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these  evils  have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For^  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his  apostle- 
ship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life^  especially  after  his  conversion, 
we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance  that  hJb  really  was  an  apostle, 
called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  such  by  those  who  were  apostles  bef<H:*e  him ;  consequently  we 
are  assured  that  our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by 
him  (and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
most  fully)  is  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  but  on  the  authority  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  St  Paul  was  inspired  in  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered  to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in  them  all.  He 
thimcs  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  by  Titus  to  the  brethren 
in  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia,  with  an  order  to  them  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  other  churches,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the 
brethren  in  that  city,  and  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  tiie  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Paulinas,  Chap.  Y.' 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ON  THE   EPISTLB  TO  THE  EPHBSUNS. 


I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  St  Paul,  about 
A.  D.  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  for  the 
space  of  three  months ;  he  did  not,  however,  continue  long  there  at 
that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  promising  to 
return  a^in  to  his  hearers.  (Acts  xviii.  19 — 21.)  Accordingly  he 
came  to  Ephesus  early  the  following  year  (Acts  zix.  1.  et  seq.)  and 
preached  the  word  wiui  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordi- 
nary miracles  among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there, 
chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  converts ;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were  so 
remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious  arts 
which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great  value, 
(xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their  spiritual 
welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  A.  D.  56,  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.)  Adev  this  he  spent  some 
time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
(a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him 
at  Miletus.  There  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that 
should  see  them  no  more;  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 

>  Br.  MacVnight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  sect  3. 

'  Cahnet,  Flreface  sur  I'Epitre  aox  Galates.  BosenmuUer,  Scholia  in  K.  T.  torn.  iy.  pp. 
394 — 396. ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptomm  Faali,  pp.  131—159. ;  Lardner's  WorkB,  Sto. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  305 — ^314. ;  4to.  ToL  iii.  pp.  287 — ^291.;  Whitby's  Preface;  Hug's  Introduc- 
tion, YoL  iL  §§  9S— 100. ;  Michaelis,  toL  iv.  pp.  S— 22. 
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discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  '^take 
heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock  "  committed  to  their  care, 
lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing  teachers  who  would  rise 
among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour  to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17 — 38.) 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  ^  admitted  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  Epistle  is  alluded  to  by  Poly- 
carp^,  and  is  cited  by  name  by  IrensBus^  Clement  of  Alexandria^, 
Tertiillian'^,  OrigenS  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without  excep- 
tion. Most  of  die  ancient  manuscripts,  ^nd  aU  the  ancient  versions, 
have  the  words  h  'E^ior^,  *'at  Ephesus,"  in  the  first  verse  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Ephesians,  But  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  V itringa,  Yenema,  Benson, 
Paley,  and  other  learned  men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must 
have  been  written  to  the  Laodiceans.  Thev  rest  this  opinion,  first, 
on  the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  who 
affirmed  the  same  thing;  but  his  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  for 
Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  make  them  favourable  to  his  sentiments,  and  upon  this  very 
account  he  is  censured  by  Tertullian  (a.d.  200\  as  setting  up  an 
interpolation  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in 
opposition  to  the  true  testimony  of  the  church.^  They  further  appeal 
to  a  passage  in  Basil's  second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  which  he 
thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1. :  *'  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as  truly  united 
to  him '  who  is'  through  knowledge,  he  called  them  in  a  peculiar 
sense  '  such  who  are,'  saying ;  '  to  the  saints  who  are '  (or  even)  *  to 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.'  For  so  those  before  us  have  trans- 
mitted it,  and  we  have  found  it  in  ancient  copies."^  From  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manu- 
scripts, which  Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  iv  *'E(f>ia^,  '^at 
Ephesus."  Michaelis,  however,  argues  at  considerable  length,  that 
the  omission  of  the  word  o&rtv  ^'  who  are,"  was  the  subject  of  Basil's 
implied  censure,  as  bein^  hostile  to  the  inference  he  wished  to 
deduce,  and  not  the  omission  of  the  words  iv  'E^o-^.'  And,  as  this 
Father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings,  expressly  cites  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians*®  without  any  hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
time  (the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  con- 
sidered as  being  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans. 

*  [There  U  eTen  now  hardlj  anj  occasion  to  modify  this  word.  The  attacks  on  this 
Epistle  bj  modem  doabters  are  of  a  kiod  wholly  tnbjective :  they  have  been  well  met  by 
"Mr,  Alford  in  his  Prtd&e^  on  this  topic.] 

'  Lardner,  Sva  toL  iL  p.  95. ;  4to.  toL  i.  p.  380. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  ii.  pu  163. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  368. 

*  Ibid.  Sya  rol.  ii  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  Sra  vol  iL  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  toL  i.  p.  423. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  toL  iL  p.  472. ;  4to.  toL  L  p.  535. 

'  Ibid.  Syo.  Tol.  ii  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  toL  I  p.  423. 

*  See  the  original  passage  in  Lardner,  8ya  yoL  iv.  p.  401. ;  4to.  toL  iL  p.  466. ;  or  in 
Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  142 — 146. 

*  [The  words  h  *E^y  are  omitted  in  the  Uxt  of  the  Codex  Vaticanps,  though  they 
have  been  added  in  the  margin  ;  and  this  proyes  that  snch  HSS.  may  h^ve  been  cnzient 
in  Basil's  days,  when  this  one  indeed  was  extant] 

**  Lardner,  Syo.  yoL  iy.  p.  404.  j  4to.  yoL  iL  p.  467. 
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Thirdly^  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  allusions  in  this  Epistle 
to  St.  PauFs  having  resided  among  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed; and  that  tne  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15.,  iiL  2.,  and  iv.  21., 
appear  to  be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen 
(which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at  Laodicea),  than  to  the 
Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  resided  about  three  years.  (Acts  xx. 
31.)     But  these  passages  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tions, which  directly  refute  this  hypothesis.     It  will  be  recollected 
that  fdllr  or  five  years  had  elapsed  since  St  Paul  had  quitted 
Ephesus:    he   might,  dierefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in 
i.  15.)  his  complacency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in 
the  faith,  notwithstanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.     Again,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  {Aye  riKCfvaare  rrjv 
olKovofiiav)  which  many  translate  and  understand  to  mean,  if  ye  have 
heard  of  the  dispensation^ — more  correctly  means,  since  ye  have  heard 
the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  had  been  made  known  to 
them  by  St  Paul  himself.     Consequently  this  verse  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  hypothesis  above  mentioned.     The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  iv.  21.,  where  a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  in 
like  manner  to  be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  him,  &c 
But  most  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  St  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16. — that  the  Colossians  should  ^^  cause  the  Epistle  which 
he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans, 
and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the  Epistle  from  Lfaodicea;" 
—which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a  plain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in 
our  copies  inscribed  to  the  Ephesians,  must  be  that  which  is  intended 
in  Col.  iv.  16.,  and  consequently  was  priginally  written  to  the  Lao- 
diceans.    But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow :  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  *^  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea,^  St  Paul  meant 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  the 
apostle's   directions   to    the   Laodiceans,   whose    city  lay  between 
Ephesus  and  Colosse;   and,  as  it  was  within  the   circuit  of  the 
Ephesian  church  (which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus 
was  the  chief  city  of  proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  Cell6rier,  after  Archbishop  Usher 
and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this  question,  by 
supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  encycb'cal  or  circular,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and  some  other  churches  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be  circular  in  the  sense  in  which 
Michaelis  understands  that  term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different 
copies  transmitted  by  St  Paul  had  ip  'E^lo-^),  at  JEphesus^  iv  Aoo- 
SuceiOy  at  Laodiceay  &c.,  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason 
why  our  manuscripts  read  iv  'E<f>ia'<p  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained  from 
Ephesus;  but  this.  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems  to  imply — 
what  cannot  be  proved — that  the  canon  was  established  by  authority, 
and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not  agreeing  with  the  approved 
edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion  that  St  Paul  sent  the  Ephesians 
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word  by  Tychicus^  who  carried  their  letter^  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  Laodiceans^  with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  the 
Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will  account^  as  well  as  that  of  Mi- 
chaelis^  for  the  want  of  those  marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which 
the  apostle's  former  residence  might  leaa  us  to  expect^  and  on  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destination. 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  may  deem  the 
best  supported :  we  think  the  solution  last  stated  the  most  natural 
and  probable ;  and  that^  when  the  united  testimonies  of  manuscripts, 
and  all  the  Fathers,  with  the  exception  of  Basil,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, we  are  fdlly  justified  in  regarding  this  Epistle  as  written 
to  the  Ephesians.^  [See,  on  the  whole  subject.  Dr.  Davidson's  In- 
trod.  ii.  328—344.]  ... 

III.  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states  that  it  was  written  from 
Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicus,  who  was  also  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  similarity  of  which  in 
style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was  written  at  the  same  time.  That 
this  Epistle  was  written  during  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  is  evident  from  its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.,  iv.  1., 
vi.  20.) ;  and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy 
release  (which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  sent  from  that  city),  we 
conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  that  it  was 
written  during  the  early  part  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  year  61,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Rome.  Prof.  Turner 
is  of  opinion  that  the  date  is  probably  about  the  year  62.' 

IV.  Ajs  St.  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  at  his  asserting  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was  appre- 
hensive lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  his  Ephesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gen- 
tiles. Hearing,  however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
he  wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and  to 
give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  excel- 
lency and  dignity  of  Christ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  fortify  their 
minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  With  this  view  he  s^^ows 
them  that  they  were  saved  by  grace;  and  that,  however  wretched 
they  once  were,  now  they  had  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  He 
then  proceeds  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian 

*  Stosch,  de  Epigtolis  Apostolonim  non  deperditu,  ^  101.  tt  9eq.  Calmet,  Flreface  sur 
r£pitre  auz  Ephesiena  \  Boeenmuller  ftnd  Eoppe  in  their  respective  Prolegomena  to  this 
Epistle.  MichaeJis,  toI.  ir.  pp.  128 — 146.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  toL  vi.  pp.  416—456. ; 
4to.  ToL  iiu  pp.  342 — 362.  Macknight  on  CoL  ir.  16.  Ccllerier,  Introd.  an  Nouv.  Test 
p.  423.  Hug's  Introd.  toL  IL  §§  119 — 121.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article, 
ppb  508 — 518.  (first  edit)  who  obserres,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  epistle  from  St  Fanl 
to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  lost ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabridns  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  work 
on  the  canon  is  aniversallj  admitted  to  be  a  forgery ;  yet  the  loss  of  a  canonical  writing 
is  of  all  suppositions  the  most  improbable  ;  [if  intended  for  perpetual  use.] 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  Greek  and  English,  with  ...  an  Ezegetical  Com- 
mentaiy  by  &  H.  Turner,  D.D.  p.  xviil  (New  York,  1856.  8va) 
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calliQg,  by  declaring  with  what  steadfastneas  he  suffered  for  the  truths 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment  and  con** 
tinuance  in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
profession^  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of  the  general  and  commoa 
duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  special  duties  of  particular  relations. 

y.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  particulars^  be- 
sides the  inscription  (i.  1,  2.);  vis. 

Pabt  I.   JTie  Doctrine  pcUketicalfy  explained^  which  contains. 

Sect.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3 — 14.), 
with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints,  (i.  15 — 23.,  iL 
1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  once 
wretched  but  now  happy  condition.  (iL  11 — 22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment.  (iiL) 

Part  II.   The  Exhartatum. 

Sect.  1.  General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to, 

(1.)  The  unit  J  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  divenity  of  his  gifU.  (iv.  1—16.) 
(2.)  The  difference  between  their  fonner  and  present  state,  (iv.  17 — 2i.) 

Sect.  2.  Particular, 

(I.)  To  avoid  lying,  anger,  theft,  and  other  sins  (iv.  25 — 81.,  v.  1 — ^21.),  with  a 

commendation  orthe  opposite  virtues. 
(2  )  To  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (v.  22— 

33.),  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—- 4.),  and  of  masters  and  servants,  (vi. 

5—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final  —  To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10—20.) 

Pabt  III.   The  Conclusion,  (vi.  21—24.) 

VI.  The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their  messenger  had  brought  him 
of  their  faith  and  holiness  (i.  15.),  and  transported  with  the  eon- 
sideration  of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the  work 
of  man's  redemption,  and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles 
in  making  them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  subjects,  and 
gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious  expressions. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinse,  Chap.  VI. 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epistle,  and  in 
that  of  the  Colossians,  see  under  that  Epistle. 


CHAP.  XV. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PQILnnAKS. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  by  St 
Paul,  A.D.  50,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvL  9—40.; 
and  it  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6.  that  he  visited  them  agun  A.  D.  57, 
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though  no  particulars  are  recorded  concerning  that  visit  Of  all  the 
churches  planted  by  St.  Paul,  that  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  cherished 
the  most  tender  concern  for  him ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
but  a  small  community,  yet  its  members  were  peculiarly  generous 
towards  hinu  For  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  Macedonia, 
no  other  church  contributed  any  thin^  to  his  support,  except  the 
Fhilippians ;  who,  while  he  was  preachmg  at  Thessalonica,  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  country,  sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  might  not  be  hindered  by  its  preachers  becoming  burthensome 
to  the  Thessalonians.  (PhiL  iv.  15,  16.)  The  same  attention  they 
showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  the  same  reason,  while  he  preached 
the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  (2  Cor.  xL  9.)  And  when  they  heard  that 
St  Paul  was  under  confinement  at  Borne,  they  manifested  a  similar 
affectionate  concern  for  him ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a 
present,  lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment  (ii. 
25.,  iv.  10.  14—18.) 

II.  It  appears  fn)m  St  Paul's  own  words,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Home  (i.  7.  13.,  iv.  22.) ;  and  from 
the  expectation  which  he  discovers,  of  being  soon  released  and  re- 
stored to  them  ^,  as  well  as  from  tlie  intimations  contained  in  this 
letter  (i«  12.,  ii.  26.),  that  he  had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at 
Bome,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
towards  the  dose  of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  A.  D.  62.,  or 
perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned  till  modem  times,  and  then  on  most  trivial 
grounds.  Polycarp,  Ireneus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  are  sufficient  vouchers  in  its 
favour  in  the  very  early  ages. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  by  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  their  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion, 
it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  before  their  con- 
tributions arrived;  for  as  ne  had  not  converted  the  Bomans,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  as  entitled  to  receive  supplies  from  them.  Being 
a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work  as  formerly ;  and  it  was  his  rule  never 
to  receive  any  thing  from  the  churches  where  factions  had  been 
raised  against  him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the 
only  church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he  con- 
ferred this  honour  upon  them,  because  they  loved  him  exceedingly, 
had  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine  in  purity,  and  had  always  con- 
ducted themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

lY.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the  Philip- 

>  M.  Oeder,  in  a  programma  pablished  in  1731,  contended  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
at  a  mach  earlier  period  at  Corinth,  and  shortly  after  the  planting  of  'lie  church  at 
Philippi :  this  hypothesis  was  examined  and  refiited  br  Wolfius  in  his  Car»  Fhilologicn, 
Yol.  iiL  pp.  168.  €t  aeq.  and  271.  etteq.  In  1799  the  celebrated  Professor  Paolns  published 
a  programma,  de  Tempore  scriptsB  prioris  ad  Timothenm  atque  ad  Philippenses  EpistoUe 
PaulinsB ;  in  which  he  endeaTours  to  show  that  it  was  written  at  CsBsarea ;  but  his  hypo- 
thesis has  been  refUted  by  Heinrichs  in  his  notes  on  the  Epistle.  Of  course  it  has  been 
revived  as  Uiongh  it  were  something  nao;  for  such  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  all  such 
theories.  • 
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plans  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against  the  intrusion  of  judais- 
ing  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  their  Christian  bounty. 
Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1,  2.),  he  proceeds. 

Sect.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (L  3 — 11.); 
and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  informs  them  that  his  sufferings  and  confinement^ 
so  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  had  ^^  rather 
fallen  out  to  its  furtherance ; "  and  assures  them  of  his  readiness 
to  live  or  die,  as  should  be  most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory 
of  God.  (12— 20.)> 

Sect.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sublime 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  m^tain  a  conduct  worthy  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  candour,  enforced 
by  the  highest  of  all  examples, — that  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  he 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their  account  (i.  21 — 30.,  iL 
I — 17.);  and  promises  to  send  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of 
whom  he  makes  a  very  affectionate  mention.  (19 — 30.) 

Sect.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  judidsing  teachers, 
who  preached  Christ  through  envy  and  strife,  (iii.  iv.  1.) 

Sect.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  2,  3.), 
and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheerfulness,  modera- 
tion, and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recommend  virtue  in  the 
most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the  different  bases  on  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philosophers.  (8,  9.)  Towards 
the  close  of  his  Epistie,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Philippians  for  their  seasonable  and  liberal  supply,  as  it  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  far  before  any 
secular  interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  all  selfish 
mercenary  views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity, 
that  he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to  his  circumstances ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  of 
divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might  see  fit  to 
place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  (10—18.)  After  which  the 
apostie,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  rich  supply  of  all 
their  wants  from  tiieir  God  and  Father,  to  whom  he  devoutly 
ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.),  concludes  with  salutations  from 
himself  and  his  friends  at  Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a 
solemn  benediction.  (21 — 23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi  is  the 
only  one,  of  all  St  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches,  in  which  not  one 
censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of  its  members ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unqualified  commendation  and  confidence 

*  Verses  15 — 18.  are  a  parenthesis,  though  not  so  marked  in  anj  editions  or  translations 
which  we  have  seen. 
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pervade  every  part  of  this  Epistle.     Its  style  is  singularly  animated^ 
affectionate^  and  pleasing. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  andjthe  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hone  PaulinaB,  Chap.  YII.^ 


CHAP.  XVI. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE   COLOSSIAKS. 

L  By  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at  Colossaa^^ 
we  have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner^  Bishop  Tomline> 
Boehmer,  and  others  [amongst  whom  some  recent  writers  may  be  in- 
cluded] are  of  opinion  that  the  church  at  Colossse  was  founded  by 
Paul ;  and  they  ground  this  opinion  principally  on  the  following  con- 
siderations; viz. 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were  the  cities 
of  Colosste,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis, — that  he  does  in  effect  say  that 
he  had  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  the  Colossians  (L  21 — 25.), — and  that 
it  appears,  from  the  terms  of  affection  and  authority  discoverable  in 
this  Epistle,  that  he  did  not  address  them  as  strangers,  but  as  ac- 
quaintances, friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Paul  was  twice 
in  Phrygia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  northward 
of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  Lystra,  and  thence  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Acts  xvi.  6.)  And  in  his 
second  tour  he  also  passed  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus 
and  Troas  (Acts  xviii.  23.),  and  so  through  the  upper  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  (xix.  1.)  That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colossas, 
is  evident  from  his  own  declaration  -in  iL  1.,  where  he  says  that 
neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  *^  seen  his  face  in 
the  flesh."  But  though  Paul  had  never  been  in  Colossae  when  he 
wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianity  had  evidently  been  taught,  and  a 
church  planted  there.  Rosenmiiller  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gospel 
was  introduced  into  that  city  by  Epaphras.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Epaphras,  who  is  mentioned  in  i.  7.,  iv.  12, 13.,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
teachers ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the  person 
who  first  planted  Christianity  there.     Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that 

1  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  Not.  Test  torn.  iy.  pp.  472—475. ;  Calmet,  Preface  sax 
I'Epitre  aux  FhUippieiu ;  Michaelis's  Introdnction,  voL  i7.  pp.  153 — 160. ;  Hag's  Litro- 
duction,  vol.  iL  §§  137 — 139. ;  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  yoL  Ti.  pp.  152 — 161. ;  Macknight's 
Preface  to  this  Epistle.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  will  be  found 
in  Hoog's  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugnrale  de  Coetos  Christianomm  Philippensis  Con- 
ditione  primiBTd,  ex  epistolA  iis  ab  apo^o  Paolo  scriptIL,  prsBcipud  dijadicanda.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1825.  Sva 

'  In  CoL  L  2.  instead  of  iv  KoKocvaa^  at  Cclouct^  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  Codex 
Ephrem,  and  several  other  ancient  manuscripts,  read  hf  KoKofftrtus,  at  Coicuuct,  or  among 
the  Colassians.  With  them  agree  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Sdayonic  versions  as  well  as 
Origen,  Ghregorj  of  Nyssa,  and  many  other  learned  fathers  :  but  as  the  coins  of  this  city 
are  stamped  KOA022HNOI,  and  AHM02  KOAOSSHNAN  (Eckel,  Doctrina  Kummonuu 
Yeterum,  Part  L  vol  iii.  p.  98.),  Colossas  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  name. 
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the  Coloflsians  would  send  awaj  tbe  founde):  of  th^  Church  while  it 
was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  xix.  10.  that, 
during  Saul's  residence  at  Ephesus,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  came  from  Yarious  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelis 
supposes  that  several  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  of  this 
number.  He  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  taught  them  the 
Christian  faith;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his  own  (i.  1.),  and 
throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their  joint  names,  except  where 
the  subject  relates  to  his  own  imprisonment,  and  where  Timothy  of 
course  could  not  be  included. 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  founder  of  the 
church  at  Colossae,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  guide  to  its 
date.  In  Col.  iv.  3.  the  apostle  alludes  to  his  imprisonment,  from 
which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  dose  affinity  to  the  Epistle 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  62.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  ^  an  ambassador 
in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts  from 
all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  inmiediate  occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they  sent  Epaphras 
to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Lao- 
diceans,  who  seem  to  have  written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of 
the  false  teachers,  and  to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore, 
replies  in  the  present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as 
being  the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had  pro- 
bably caused  greater  disturbances  among  the  Colossians ;  but  desired 
that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  ask 
them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  wad  directed  against 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of  which  sect  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  partly  superstitious  judaising  teachers,  who  diligently  in- 
culcated not  only  the  Mosmc  law,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the 
rabbins  and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Platonic 
notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  tt  is  well  known  that  the 
Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concerning  demons,  whom  they 
represented  as  carrying  men's  prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they 
brought  back  the  blessings  supplicated;  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  concerning  angels  were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics 
concerning  demons.  It  appears  from  CoL  ii.  16 — 23.  that  the  false 
teachers  inculcated  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons  and  Sabbaths, 
the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long^continued  fastings,  and,  in 
short,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  law,  either  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  as  tending  to  fleshly  perfection. 
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IV .  The  SCOPE  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is^  to  show  that  all 
hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our  Redeemer,  in 
whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfections,  and  sufficiency,  are 
centered;  to  instruct  as  to  His  person,  glories,  and  headship;  to 
caution  the  Colossians  against  the  insinuations  of  judaising  teachers, 
and  also  against  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
traditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persuasive  arguments, 
to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their  sacred  character.  The 
Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  parts  besides  the  intro- 
duction and  conclusion. 

I.  After  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (i.  1,  2.)  Paul  begins  with  expressing 
great  joy  for  the  favourable  character  which  he  had  heard  of  them,  and  assured 
them  that  he  daily  prayed  for  their  farther  improvement  (3 — 14.)  He  then 
makes  a  short  digression  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  he 
declares,  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions,  principalities  or  powers, 
— that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  died  to  reconcile  men  to  the 
Father,  and  that  through  him  believers  are  reconciled.  (15 — 20.)  One  inference 
from  this  description  is  erident,  that  Jesus  was  superior  to  angels ;  that  they  were 
created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  In  verse  21 .  Paul  returns  from 
this  digression  to  the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses ;  and  again  expresses  his  joy  that  the  Colossians  remained 
faithful  to  the  Grospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the  pre« 
sentation  of  terms  of  law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ^s  person, 
and  the  riches  of  his  ffrace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  express  the  dieerfulness 
with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  earnest  solicitude  to 
fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in  the  most  successful  manner ;  assuring  them  of  his 
concern  for  them  and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighboarho^,  that  they 
might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Chrbtian  faith,  (i.  21 — ^29.,  ii.l — 7.) 

II.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds  directly  to  caution 
them  against  uie  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy  of  the  new  teachers,  and  their 
superstitious  adherence  to  the  law ;  and  warns  Christians  against  the  worshipping  of 
angels.  He  censures  the  observations  of  Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions 
the  Colossians  aeainst  those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  in- 
troduce, especiaUy  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising,  (ii.  8 — 23.) 
To  these  doctrinal  instructions  succeed  precepts  concerning  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  especially  the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
servants  and  masters.  (iiL  iv.  1 — 6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters  chiefly 
of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in  the  church  of  Laodicea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Colossn.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 

Whoever,  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians^  must  read  them  together.  The  one  is  in 
most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other ;  the  meaning  of  single  pas- 
sages in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  considered  alone,  might  be  variously 
interpreted,  being  determined  by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
Epistle.  Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  similarity,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  contains  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  to 
the  Ephesians ;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  angels,  and 
many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene,  and  might  prevail  at 
Colossae.^ 

>  Boebmer,  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Colossenses  j  Calmet,  Preface  sur  FEpitre  &  les 
Colossiens;  Michaelis's  Introd.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116—124. ;  Hug's  Introd.  §§  122—124.;  Mack- 
night's  Preface ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  torn.  iv.  pp,  134 — 136.  In  instituting  a  collation 
of  these  two  Epistles  the  student  will  find  a  very  valaahle  help  in  M.  Van  Bemmelen's 
Dissertatio  Exegetico-Critica,  de  epistolis  Panli  ad  Ephesioe  et  Colossenses  inter  se 
coUatis.  Svo.  Lagd.  Bat.  1803. 
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The  followinj 

^  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages  of  the 

Epistles  to  the  ] 

Sphesians  and  Colossians. 

EPHB8IAN8. 

COLOBSIAKS. 

Ephbsiamo. 

C0LOH8TAN8. 

Ch.  i.  1,  2.              Ch.  L  1.  2. 

Ch.  iv.  22—25, 

Ch.  iii.  9,  10. 

i.  6,  7. 

i  13. 

iv.  17—21. 

L  21.  ii.  6.  iii.  8—10. 

i.  10. 

i.  19,  20 

iv.  29. 

iv.  6. 

i  15,  16. 

i.  3,  4. 

iv.  32. 

iu.  12,  13. 

i.  17—21. 

i.  9—15. 

iv.  31. 

uu  8. 

i.  22.  iu.  10,11. 

i.  16—18. 

V.  5. 

iii  5. 

I  19.  u.  1—5. 

ii.  12,  IS. 

V.  6, 

111.  6. 

IL  1. 

i.  21. 

V.  7,  8. 

*  **          ^          r^ 

111.  7,  8, 

ii.  13—16. 

i.  20.  u.  1 4. 

V.  15,  16. 

iv.  5. 

UL   1. 

i.  24,  25. 

V.  18—20. 

iii  16,  17. 

iii.  3,  &c 

L  26—29. 

V.21— 23.vi. 

1—9.  iii.  18— 25.  iv.  1. 

iv.  2—4. 

ii.  12—15. 

vi.  18—20. 

iv.  2— A. 

iv.  16. 

il  19. 

vL  21,  22. 

iv.  7—9. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Paulinas,  Chap.  VIII. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OK  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE   TO  THE   THESSAXONIANS. 

I.  Chbistiakity  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  bj  St.  Paul,  a.  d. 
60,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but 
the  latter  were  most  numerous.  (Acts  xviL  2 — 4.)  The  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  however,  having  stirred  up  a  persecution  agiunst  him 
and  his  company,  they  were  forced  to  flee  to  Beroea,  and  thence  to 
Athens  (xvii.  5 — 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth. 
Being  thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he  had 
intended  (I  Thess.  ii.  17,  18.),  he  sent  Silas  and  Timothy  to  visit 
them  in  his  stead  (iiL  6.\  and,  on  their  return  to  him  from  Macedonia, 
(Acts  xvii.  14,  15.,  xviii.  5.),  he  wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians, A.D.  52,  from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  spurious 
subscription  to  this  Epistle  imports.^ 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  indeed  it  be  not  die  very  firstly 
of  all  St.  Paul's  letters,  and  we  find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should 
be  read  to  all  the  Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  v.  27. 
he  gives  the  following  command: — I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord  that  this 
Epistle  he  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is  very  pro- 
perly inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its  genuineness  has  never  been 
disputed  until  modem  times.  It  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised 
as  St.  Paul's   production   (together    with   the    second  Epistle)   by 


*  Grotius  has  contended  that  the  JirH  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  in  reality  the 
second,  but  he  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  any  historical  evidence. 

'  Calmet,  Bloch,  Dr.  Macknight,  and  many  other  modern  critics,  after  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  earUcst  written  of  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 
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IrenfBus',  Clement  of  Alexandria  %  Tertullian',  CaiusS  Origen*,  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

[Dr,  Davidson  (Introd.  ii.  451 — 467.)  has  sufficiently  discussed 
the  arguments  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  by  which  Baur  and  others 
have  sought  to  oppose  the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.] 

IIL  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  was,  the 
fovourable  report  which  Timothy  had  brought  him  of  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith^  lest  they  should  be  turned  aside 
from  it  by  the  persecutions  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite 
them  to  a  holy  conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and 
holy  calling.     This  Epistle  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

Pakt  I.    Tlie  Inscription,  (i.  1.) 

Part  II.  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  Thessalonians,  and 

reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  tohich  the  Gospel  was  preached  to 

them.  (i.  2—10.,  ii.  1—16.) 
Part  III.   The  apostle  declares  his  desire  to  see  them,  together  with 

his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  for  them.  (ii.  17 — 

20.  iii.)     In 
Part  IV.  he  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  holiness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and  in  bro^ 

therly  love,  with  industry.  (9 — 12.) 
Part  v.  contains  exhortations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for  their 

brethren,  who  had  departed  in  the  faith;  together  with  admonitions 

concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,     (iv.  13 — 18.,  v.  1 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and  instruct 
tions.  (v.  12—28.) 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  Chap.  IX.^ 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

OK  THS  SE0Oin>  BPISTLB  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

L  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently  written 
soon  after  the  first  (a.  d.  52),  and  from  the  same  place ;  for  Silvanus 
or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  together  with  the  apostle  in  the 

>  Lardner,  Sto.  toL  ii.  p.  164. ;  4to.  voL  L  p.  368. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  toI.  ii  p.  223.;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  401. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  264.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  Tol.  ii.  p.  374.;  4to.  toI.  L  p.  482. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il  pp.  528.  530.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  566,  567. 

*  Calmet,  Preface  sar  la  premiere  Epitre  aux  Thessalonienfl ;  BosenmuUer,  Scholia, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  681,  682.;  Bloch,  Chronotaxifl  Scriptonun  Paali,  pp.  99 — 109.;  Michaelis, 
vol  iv.  pp.  23—29.;  Hag's  Introduction,  ii.  §§  90—92.  But  the  fullest  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  Epistle  is  given  in  Burgerhoudt*s  Specimen  Academicum  ^  In- 
augurale  de  Coetus  Christianorum  Thessalonicensis  Ortu  Fatisque,  et  prioris  Fauli  iis 
scriptie  Epistoln  Ck>ns]lio  ct  Argumento.    Lugd.  Bat.  1825.  Svo. 
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inscription  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle 
was  occasioned  by  the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person 
who  had  conveyed  his  firat  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  the 
state  of  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed,  from 
some  expressions  in  it  ^^  that  many  of  them  expected  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  thought 
the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  accompanying  events  to  be  immediate^ 
were  neglecting  their  secular  aflSurs,  as  being  inconsistent  with  a  due 
expectation  of  that  important  event.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state 
of  the  Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Faul>  he  wrote  this  second 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from  an  error 
which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority)  must  ultimately  be 
injurious,  and  to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

11.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with  commending 
the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Thessalonians,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourable  report.  He  expresses  his  joy  on  account  of  the  patience 
with  which  they  endured  persecution ;  which,  he  observes,  was  a 
proof  of  a  righteous  judgment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  would 
meet  with  their  proper  recompense,  and  the  righteous  be  delivered 
out  of  all  their  afflictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as  universal 
judge.  He  further  assures  tliem  of  his  constant  prayers  for  their 
further  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  the  felicity  pro- 
mised, (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalonians,  who, 
from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former  letter,  or  from  wrong 
information,  believed  art  MtmjKep  ^  r}fiipa  tov  K^upiov.  "  The 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a  great 
apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  nature  of  which  he 
describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared : 
but  the  aposde  expresses  his  thankfulness  to  God  that  the  Thes- 
salonians had  escaped  this  corruption ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  stead- 
fastness, praying  that  God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them.  (iL) 

He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus  and 
Timothy,  his  two  assistants ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  confidence 
that  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  instructions  he  had  given 
them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct  some  irregularities  that  had  crept 
into  their  church.  Some  of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an 
idle  and  disorderly  life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the 
faithful  to  shun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained  incorrigible. 
The  apostle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction ;  and  informs 
them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand  was  a  token 
of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1,  2. 

2.  St  Paul's  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  them.  (i.  3 — 12.) 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

"  See  1  Thess.  iv.  15.  17.,  y.  4,  6. 
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4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christiaii  virtues^  particularly 

i.  To  prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iii.  1—5.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  6 — 16.) 

6.  The  Conclusion.  (iiL  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  shortest 
of  all  St.  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them 
in  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiments,  and  in  that  spirit  by  which  all  the 
writings  of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  This  Epistle 
has  one  feature  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  prediction  which  it  contains  of 
the  *^  Man  of  Sin,'*  and  the  **  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  It  thus  has  an 
especially  prophetic  character.  [This  portion  was  applied  by  the 
early  church  to  a  person,  the  Antichrist,  manifesting  all  power  of 
evil,  just  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  More  recent  writers 
have  applied  it  to  the  Papacy ;  while  of  late  years  many  have  main- 
tained tiie  earlier  opinion  with  regard  to  this  prophecy,  and  many 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  especially  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.] 

Of  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  PaulinsQ,  Chap.  X. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

ON  THE  FIBST  EPISTLE   TO  TDfOTHT. 


I.  Timothy,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a  native  of 
Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a  Greek, 
but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvL  1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grand- 
mother Lois,  a'  person  of  excellent  character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  The 
pious  care  they  took  of  his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired 
success ;  for  we  are  assured  by  St.  Paul  that,  from  his  childhood, 
Timothy  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim.  iii. 
15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Lystra. 
(Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  Timothy  made  such 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  that  he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria  to  Lystra 
the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so  highly  to  him,  that 
Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  travels,  having  pre- 
viously circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi.  2,  3.),  and  conferred  on  him 
spiritual  gifts  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14.,  2  Tim.  L  6.),  though  at  that  time  he  probably  was  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  From  that  period,  frequent 
mention  is  made  oi  Timothy,  as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various 
journeyings,  assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying 
his  instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apostle  was  driven  from 
Thessalonica  and  Berosa  by  persecution,  he  left  Silas  and  Timothy 
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there  to  strengtlien  the  churches  in  the  faith.  (Acts  xvii.  13,  14.) 
Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth  (xviiL  5.),  and  from  Ephesus 
he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xix.  22.,  1  Thess.  iii. 
2,  3.)  to  comfort  the  believers  under  their  tribulations  and  persecu- 
tions. Timothy  returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into 
Asia  (Acts  xx.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3, 4.)  to  instruct 
the  church  in  that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  confided  to  Timothy. 
How  long  he  watched  over  the  Ephesian  church  is  not  known ;  but 
he  was  at  a  later  period  called  to  the  apostle  at  Borne.  We  are  wholly 
uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed.  Dr.  Lardner 
refers  it  to  the  year  56;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis,  and  Hug  (after 
Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other  critics),  date  it  in  a.  d. 
58 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr.  Mill,  and  Rosenmiiller,  in  A.  d. 
65 ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  the  EARLY  date  it  is  argued, 

1 .  Tliat  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that  no  bishops  had 
been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.  St.  Paul  instructs  Timothj  in  the  choice,  as  of 
an  appointment  to  a  new  office,  and  '*  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."  And  it  is 
not  probable  the  apostle  would  suffer  a  community  to  be  long  without  governors. 
Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1.), 
and  we  see  from  t.  17.  28.  that  on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Conse- 
quently this  Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey ;  for 
Timothy  soon  leil  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul.  (Acts  xviii.  5.)  He 
even  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in 
Macedonia,  was  in  the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle,  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was  written, 
was  in  danger  of  being  ^*  despised  for  his  youth."  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  As  he  became 
an  associate  of  Paul  at  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  so  early  as  a.d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  If  this  Epistle  was 
written  a.  d.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not 
have  been  less  than  fifteen  years  a  preacher  of  the  GU>spe].  He  could  not  in  that 
case  have  been  despised  for  his  youth ;  though  he  might  before  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year. 

On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  LATEK  date,  which  supposes  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
liome,  A.  D.  64  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  St.  PauFs  Epistles  to  Philemon  (22.)  and  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed,  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  being  released, 
to  go  both  to  Colossas  and  into  Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  these  two 
Epistles  were  written  towards  the  close  of  St.  PauFs  first  imprisonment  at  Rome; 
and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colossie  immediately  after  his  release, 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  visit  Ephesus,  which  was  in  ^e  vicinity  of  Colossie, 
and  proceed  thence  to  PhiJippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  he  was  left  at  Ephesiis 
to  oppose  the  following  errors:  —  1.  Fables  invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  re- 
commend the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation; — 2.  Un- 
certain genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved,  merely  because  they  had 
Abraham  to  their  father; — 3.  Intricate  questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in 
the  law; — 4.  Perverse  disputinffs  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that 
which  produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions  of  knowledge 
falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken  place  in  the  Ephesian  church 
before  the  apostle*s  departure ;  for,  in  his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus, 
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he  foretold  that  false  teachers  would  enter  among  them  after  his  departing  (Acts 
XX.  29.)  :  I  know  that  after  my  departing^  thaU  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you^ 
not  sparing  Oiefloek.  30.  Also  of  your  oion  selves  shall  men  arise^  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  The  same  thing  appears  from  the  two 
Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  one  from  Ephesus  before 
the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from  Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the 
Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confine- 
ment there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  the  above- 
mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  thejr  were  prevalent  in 
Ephesus  when  the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  after  the  riot.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  the 
apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  judaisers 
and  their  errors,  could  not  be  written,  either  from  Iroas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after 
the  riot,  as  those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle  suppose :  but  it  must 
have  been  written  some  time  after  the  apostle*s  release  from  his  confinement  in 
Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaising 
teachers  there  busily  employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines,  and  practices  are 
reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with 
2  Tim.  iii.  1--5.,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20. 
with  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encouragements  are 
given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14. 
with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same  remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7.  And  as  in  the  second  Epistle,  so  in 
the  first,  everything  is  addressed  to  Timothy,  as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  people  m  the  church  at  Ephesus :  all  which.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  im- 
plies that  tne  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same  when  the  two 
Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first  Epistle  was  written  only  a  few 
months  before  the  second,  and  not  long  before  the  apostle*s  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  first  Epbtle,  howeyer,  there  are  three 
plausible  objections^  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  after  the 
apostle*8  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12. 
J^t  no  man  despise  thy  youth. — But  it  is  replied,  that  Servius  Tidlius,  in  classing 
the  Roman  people,  as  Aulus  Grellius  relates^,  divided  their  ase  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen ;  youth,  from  that  to  forty-six ;  and 
old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now,  supposing  Timothy  to  have  been 
twenty  jesun  old,  a.o.  50,  when  he  became  FauFs  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more 
than  thirty-four,  a.d.  64,  two  years  after  the  apostle's  release,  when  it  is  supposed 
this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  was  then  in  that  period  of  life, 
which,  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans,  was  considered  as  youth,  the  apostle, 
with  propriety,  might  say  to  him.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. 

2.  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  hb  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
collections,  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  a  number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops,  who 
came  to  him  at  Miletus.  (Acts  xx.  17.)  It  is  therefore  asked.  What  occasion  was 
there,  in  an  Epistle  written  after  the  apostle's  release,  to  ffive  Timothy  directions 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons,  in  a  church  where  there  were 
so  many  elders  already  P  The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apostle  at 
Miletus,  in  the  year  68,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus,  in  her 
increased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides,  false  teachers  had  then  entered,  to  oppose 
whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  misht  be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year 
58 ;  not  to  mention,  that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted 
to  supply  their  places. 

3.  Because  tne  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  him  soon 
(I  Tim.  iii.  14.),  it  is  argued,  that  the  letter,  in  which  this  is  said,  must  have  been 
written  before  the  apostle  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  25.)  /  hnow  that  all 
ye,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no 

'  Noctes  Attic«e,  lib.  x.  c  28. 
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more.  But  if,  by  this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  proved  to  have  been  written 
before  the  apostle's  interview  with  the  elders  at  Miletiis,  his  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  Uiem,  must 
likewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview :  for  nis  declaration  respected  the 
Fhilippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Philemon,  aa  well  as  the  Ephesians ;  for  they  cer- 
tainly were  persons  among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  Uie  kingdom  of 
God  :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thonght  the  Epistles  above  mentioned  were  written 
to  them  before  the  apostle*s  interview  with  the  Ephesian  elders.  On  tJie  contrary, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the 
interview ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Borne.  When,  there- 
fore, he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his  other  converts,  among  whom  he 
had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no 
point  either  of  faiui  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting  from  his  fears.  He  had  lately 
escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  who  laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  kill  him. 
(Acts  XX.  3.)  This,  with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such 
anxiety,  that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth^  he  requested  them  to  strive 
together  with  him  in  their  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  vnbeHetfing  in 
Judaa.  (Rom.  zv.  30,  31.) — Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders, 
the  apostle  only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not  any 
suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from  what  he  had  said  im- 
mediately before,  verse  22.  BehM  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jenualem,  not  hnotoing 
the  things  which  shall  befal  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ohost  witnessM  in 
every,  city,  sayirtg  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Wherefore,  although  his  fears 
were*happily  disappointed,  and  he  actually  visited  the  Ephesians  after  nis  release, 
his  character  as  an  inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least ;  if,  in  saying  he  knew 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more^  he  declared  his  own  persuasion  only,  and  no  dictate 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

We  conclude^  therefore,  that  St  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

[The  passage  1  Tim.  iy.  12.  appears  to  the  present  editor  to  be 
decisive  in  favour  of  a  comparatively  early  date  for  this  Epistle. 
Actual  youthy  and  not  some  conventional  division  of  human  life  which 
stands  opposed  to  old  age^  seems  clearly  to  he  intended.  The  dif- 
ferent suppositions  connected  with  the  time  when  this  Epistle  could 
have  been  written,  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  iii.  p.  3 — 
32.) ;  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  cannot  be  made  in  a  brief  compass. 
It  must  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  seems 
either  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul  left  Ephesus,  as  mentioned 
in  Acts  XX.,  and  went  into  Macedonia;  or  else  idlter  he  had  similarly 
visited  that  country  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  that  break  in  his 
sojourn  there  was  not  recorded  in  the  Acts.  In  the  former  case,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  Timothy  returned  to  Ephesus  before  Paul 
guitted  that  city ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of 
ioining  him  at  Ephesus.  On  the  latter  hypothesis  we  have  only  to 
Dear  in  mind  the  admitted  fact  that  the  book  of  Acts  does  not  fur- 
nish us  with  full  details  of  the  journeys,  &c.,  of  this  apostle.  Such 
an  unrecorded  visit  to  Macedonia  may  be  connected  with  the  short 
visit  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he  paid  to  Corinth,  See  above, 
p.  529.] 

'  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  (pp.  220 — 222.)  Michaelis,  roL  iv.  pp.  75 — 78.  Ro- 
senmiiller.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  v.  pp.  1 — 4.;  Hug's  Introd.  toI.  ii.  §§  108—112. 
Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  316 — 820.;  4to.  toI.  iii.  pp.  292 — 294.  Doddridge  and 
Whitbj^s  Prefaces  to  1  Tim.  Macknight*s  Pireface  to  1  Tim.  sect  ii.  Dr.  Paley  has  ad- 
vocated the  late  dale  of  this  Epistle  bj  arguments  similar  to  those  above  stated.  Horn 
Paulinas,  pp.  288—294. 
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III.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
date  of  this  Epistle^  it  has  been  habitually  acknowledged  to  be  the 
undisputed  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Both  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  to  Timothy  are  cited  or  alluded  to  by  almost  the  earliest 
Fathers,  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Polycarp^;  and  in  the  following 
centuries  by  Irenaeus^  Clement  of  Alexandria^  Tertullian^,  Caius^, 
Origen^,  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers  without  ex- 
ception. 

Decisive  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are,  the  authenticity  of 
this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  Professor  Eich- 
horn,  and  others,  and  vindicated  by  Professor  Hug.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  objections  and  their  refutation :  — 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  St  Paul,  because 
(it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  which  are  either  not  to  be  found  in 
his  other  Epistles,  or  at  least  not  with  the  same  signification.  But 
this  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  other  Epistles ;  and  some  of  the  words 
alluded  to  are  found  in  the  New  Testament, ''  while  the  composition 
of  others  betrays  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical authority,  either  compounds  his  own  words  and  forcible  ex- 
pressions, or  derives  them  in  a  manner  in  which  the  tragedians  would 
scarcely  have  indulged  themselves."  If,  however,  "in  addition  to 
this  peculiarity,  we  examine  the  whole  of  the  diction,  we  shall  find  it 
assuredly  Paid's.  The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  significations, 
or  false  synonyms,  the  enumerations,  the  short  and  sudden  digres- 
sions, the  parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  5— >^18., 
the  animation  which  pervades  the  whole; — all  is  not  an  imitation  in 
the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which  any  one  might  easily  succeed,  but 
the  fac-simile  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  communication."^  Besides,  the 
difference  of  style  in  this  Epistle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding Epistles,  is  accounted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  by  the 
difference  of  the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written ,  and 
also  by  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  circum- 
stances would  necessarily  produce  a  diversity  of  expression.* 

2.  The  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  this  Epistle,  because 
the  apostle  (i«  20.)  has  so  very  briefly  mentioned  Hymenaeus  and 
Alexander,  are  of  no  moment.  He  mentions  them  incidentally,  as 
well-known  examples  of  erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
besides,  as  he  has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  viz.  2  Tim.  i.  15.,  and  ii.  17.,  where  he  also  points  out  well- 
known  examples  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  this  he  also 
does  incidentally.^ 

3.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  I  Tim. 
i.  20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  heretic,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

'  Lardner'8  Works,  Sva  yoL  ii  pp.  96,  97.;  4(a  yoL  L  pp.  330,  331. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  yoL  ii  p.  164. ;  4to.  toL  i  p.  S6S. 

*  Ibid.  Syo.  Yoi  ii.  p.  224.;  4to.  yoL  i  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  SYa  Yoi  ii.  pp.  264,  265. ;  4ta  Yoi  i  p.  424. 

*  Ibid.  Syo.  Yoi  ii.  p.  374.;  4to.  Yol  i  p.  483. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  Yol.  ii.  p.  471. ;  4to.  Yoi  i  p.  535. 
'  Hag's  Introduction,  ii.  §  12. 

*  Cellerier,  Introd.  an  Nouy.  Test  p.  432.  *  Hug,  M  supra. 
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where  he  is  an  enemy  of  St.  PauL  But  the  apostle  carefully  distin- 
guishes the  individual  in  the  second  Epistle  from  him  who  is  noticed 
in  the  firsts  by  the  epithet  of  6  'xoKtcsbsy  the  worker  in  metals^  or  the 
smith.  Beza  and  Bolton  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person 
who  appeared  at  the  Boman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  Paul. 
This^  however^  is  of  little  moment,  as  from  this  name  being  very 
common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  Alexander.^ 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the  style  of 
this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout;  and  that  the  animating,  urgent, 
and  affecting  motives  which  it  presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from 
the  heart,  and  such  as  no  impostor  could  imitate.' 

I Y.  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  **  to  charge  some  that 
they  should  teach  no  other  doctrine"  in  the  church  in  that  city,  St. 
Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper 
officers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was  to  caution 
this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those  false  teachers 
(Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes),  who,  by  their  subtle  distinc- 
tions and  endless  controversies,  had  corrupted  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel;  to  press  upon  him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a 
constant  regard  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion ;  and  to  animate 
him  to  the  greatest  diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  dischaige  of 
his  office.     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  partf) ;  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  IL  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  Administration 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  ;  in  which^ 

Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
committed  to  him,  viz..  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers  (enumerated 
above)  whose  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controversies,  and  not  to 
a  holy  life,  St.  Paul  shows  the  use  of  the  law  of  Moses,  of  which 
these  teachers  were  ignorant.  This  account  of  the  law,  he 
assures  Timothy^  was  agreeable  to  the  representation  of  it  in 
the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching  of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3 
— 11.)  Having  mentioned  the  Gospel,  the  apostle,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  makes  a  digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
God  in  calling  him,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  ministerial  office ;  and  observes,  that  this  favour  was 
extended  to  him,  though  so  unworthy,  as  an  encouragement  to 
all  that  should  believe  m  every  future  age.  (12 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particular  instruc- 
tions, 

§  i.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
Ephesian  church,  (ii.) 

1  Hog,  inloc,  *  Cellerier,  Introd.  an  Noav.  TesL  p.  432. 
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§  ii.  Concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  ordain  bbhops 

and  deacons  of  that  church,  (iii.)  ^  ^ 

§  iii.  After  foretelling  the  great  corruptions  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  church 

in  future  times  (iv.  1 — 5.)*  the  apostle  instructs  Timothy, 

1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6 — 16.) 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (v.  1,  2.),  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  treat  widows  (3—16.),  elders  (17— 19.)f  and  offenders.  (20,  21.) 
Annexed  are  some  instructions  to  Timothy  himself.  (22 — 24.) 

3.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1,  2.) 

S£CT.  3.  condemns  trifling  controversies  and  pernicious  disputes, 
censures  the  excessive  love  of  monejj  and  charges  the  rich  to  be 
rich  in  good  works,  (vi.  iii. — 19.) 

Pabt  III.   The  Conclusion.  (20,  21.) 

y.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaising  teachers  at  Ephesus,  which 
gave  rise  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy,  have  long  disappeared, 
yet  *^  the  Epistles  themselves  are  still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to 
show  the  impiety  of  the  principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded. 
For  the  same  principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and 
vices,  which,  though  different  in  name  n'om  those  which  prevailed  in 
Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  and 
equally  pernicious. — These  Epistles  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the 
church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and  deacons,  in  every 
age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  function ;  teach  the 
manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  performed;  describe  the 
qualifications  necessary  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honour- 
able offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

^'  The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  the  same  time, 
wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  because  he  was  an  older 
and  more  experienced  minister  than  Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  re- 
petition of  these  precepts  and  charges  is  not  without  its  use  to  the 
church  still,  as  it  maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  im- 
portance: not  to  mention  that,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are 
things  peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  divinely-inspired  eccle^ 

'  In  using  this  expression  —  Great  ia  the  mystery  of  godlineas  (iii.  16.)*  the  apostle  is 
generally  supposed  to  aUude  to  the  heatlien  mysteries.  As  thoso  mysteries  have  always  a 
reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance  greatly  fayonrs — not  to  say,  confirms — the 
common  reading  of  this  text,  which  has  been  so  much  controverted:  for,  if  no  mention 
had  been  made  in  this  case  of  a  God,  such  an  omission  would  have  maimed  the  apostle's 
description  in  a  most  essential  point,  and  obscnred  the  beauty  of  his  fine  allusion.  (Bre- 
keirs  Discourses,  p.  424.  note.)  On  the  much  litigated  question  respecting  the  reading 
of  ^6s  in  1  Tim.  iiL  1 6.  the  reader  will  find  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in 
Mr.  Holdcn's  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  181— 
188.  There  is  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  passage  in  ^e  Christian  Observer  for  1809, 
vol.  i.  pp.  271—277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman's  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  8vo. 
I/ondon,  1741.  Velthuscn's  Observations  on  Various  Subjects,  pp.  49 — 104.  8vo.  London, 
1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67—104.,  and  Dr. 
Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  274—276.  But  the  fullest 
view  of  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal^  in  favour  of  this  reading,  will  be  found 
in  the  Rev,  Dr.  Henderson's  •*  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  mconlrovcrtible "  (London, 
1830).  [On  the  other  side  reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Biblical  Criticism,** 
ii.  382—403.,  and  Trege11es*s  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,**  pp.  227—231.] 
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eiastical  canons,  to  be  observed  by  the  Christian  clergy  of  all  com* 
munions^  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently,  and  with 
the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and  country,  who  hold 
sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to  obtain  them :  not  only  that 
they  may  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  them,  but  that,  by  meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  de- 
livered to  all  the  minbters  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation  which  lieth  on 
them  to  be  faitiiful  in  dischar^g  every  duty  belonging  to  it 

'^  It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  Episties,  there 
are  some  explications  of  tiie  Christian  doctrines,  and  some  displays  of 
St  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as  an  apostie  of  Christ,  which  merit 
our  attention.  For  if  he  had  been,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, an  hypocrite  who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar, 
and  another  for  the  learned ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations 
had  been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the 
world,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  insinuation 
thereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends.  Yet,  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  Episties,  no  discovery  of  that  kind  is  made.  The 
doctrine  contained  in  them  is  tiie  same  with  that  taught  in  the 
Epistles  designed  for  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  church  in 
general :  and  the  views  and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same 
with  those  which  he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What 
stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  aposUe's  sincerity  and  faithful- 
ness than  these  ?"^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistie  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposties,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Pauline,  Chap.  XI. 


CHAP.  XX. 

ON  THB  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TDCOTHT. 

I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9.;  and  tiiat  his  im- 
prisonment was  in  Home  appears  from  i.  17.,  and  is  universally 
admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during  his  first  imprisonment, 
recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a  second  imprisonment  there,  is  a 
point  that  has  been  much  disputed.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Drs.  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Hug,  and  Davidson ;  and 
the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson,  Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Tomline, 
Michaelis,  Kosenmiiller,  Neander,  and  others.  That  the  last-men- 
tioned opinion  is  most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations :  — 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians,  and 
Philemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  written  during  St.  Paul's  ^r«/  imprison- 

1  Dr.  Macknight's  Pref.  to  1  Tun.  sect  iy. 
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ment),  with  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothj,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not 
written  during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former  Epistles, 
the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberation  from  confinement,  and  his 
speedj  departure  from  Rome.  He  tells  the  Philippians  (iL  24.),  ^  J  trust  in  the 
Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly.*'  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for  him 
a  lodging ;  *^  for  I  trust,**  says  he,  ^  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  fa«  giyen  unto 
you/*  (yer.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before  us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  difierent : 
*^  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  haye 
fought  a  good  fiffht ;  I  haye  finished  my  course ;  I  haye  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  tne  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  giye  me  at  that  day.*'  (iy.  6—8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome,  Timothy  was  with 
Paul ;  and  he  isjoined  with  him  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and 
to  Philemon.  The  present  Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent.  Furtner,  in  the 
former  Epistles,  Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome :  **  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
and  Demas,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us :  **  Demas  hath  forsaken 
me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone  to  Thessalonica."  Once  more : 
in  the  former  Epistle,  Mark  was  with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians. 
In  the  present  Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  liim,  **  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry."  (iy.  IL) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to  in  this  Epistle,  are 
widely  different  from  the  imprisonment  related  in  Acts  xxviii.  SO,  31.  Then  he 
was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to 
him,  and  publicly  to  preach  the  Gospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier. 
But  it  appears  from  2  Tim.  L  16 — 18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in  close  confinement,  so 
that  Onesiphorus,  on  his  coming  to  Rome,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
him  out.  And  that  crimes  were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  different  from  those 
formerly  allied  against  him,  appears  from  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  he  suffers 
evil^  even  unto  bonds,  as  a  male/actor;  plainly  implying  that  he  was  not  only 
abridged  of  all  libert;^,  but  also  that  he  was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close 
dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he 
was  one  of  those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Rome  on  fire. 
Hence  the  word  malefcxtor  (icairovpyof),  which  in  this  passage  may  mean  that  the 
apostle  was  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  of  criminals. 

3.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  extremely  dangerous. 
This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  and  from  verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer, 
all  men  forsook  him.  Further  (verse  17.),  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of 
the  lion,  or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  from  every  evil  work,  hy  preserving  him  unto  his  heavenly  hxngdam.  This  was 
totally  different  from  the  gentle  treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  and  shows 
that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years'  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iy.  13.  20.  that  when  the  apostle  wrote,  he  had  lately 
been  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This  was  a  different  route  from  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts.  Also  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him 
a  cloak  and  some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to  Italy  in 
Acts  xxvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he  visited  that  place  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  5 — ^7.)  But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the 
year  57,  and  the  present  Epistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  65,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed  sending  for  them  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have  sent  for  them  to  Csssar'ea,  where  he 
was  in  prison  two  years ;  or  more  early  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  (iv.  20.) 
But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophi- 
mus was  with  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from 
Cesarea  to  Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  hypotnesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  further 
north  from  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth.  The  apostle 
must  therefore  have  passed  through  Corinth  on  that  journey  to  Rome,  atler  which 
he  wrote  this  Epistle.  But  from  Csssarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass 
through  Corinth.    Dr.  Lardner's  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not  saUs- 
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factory.  For  he  Bays  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth  when  St.  Paul  left  that 
city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timothy,  who  was  then  with  St.  Paul,  must  have 
known  that  circumstance,  but  St.  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it, — or  he 
mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia 
(Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also,  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did 
not  return  with  him,  not  being  mentioned  in  Acts  zz.  4. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  observations  is,  tliat  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprisonment  different  from 
that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  released 
from  his  confinement  A.D.  63,  and,  after  visiting  several  churches, 
returned  to  Rome  early  in  ^5 ;  where,  after  being  confined  rather 
more  than  a  year,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
A.D.  66.  Now,  as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him 
before  winter  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  A.  d.  65.' 

JI.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  when 
Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion  is  advocated  by 
Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but  is  opposed  by  Michaelis ; 
who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was  most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor  when  Paul  sent  this  letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in 
that  region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  he  requests  Timothy  to 
bring  with  him  the  cloak,  books,  and  parchments,  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Troas ;  and  because  Troas  does  not  lie  in  the  route 
from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  which  city  Timothy  was  desired  to  *^  make 
haste  to  come  to  him  before  winter.*'  (iv.  21.)  Michaelis  concludes, 
therefore,  that  Paul,  not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote 
to  him  this  Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (whom  Dr. 
Benson  supposes  to  have  been  Tychicus)  that  was  travelling  into 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  wherever  he  might 
find  him.^ 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  was  to  apprise  him  of  the  circumstances  that  had  befallen 
him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  to  request  him 
to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter.  But,  being  uncertain 
whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave  him  in  this  letter  a  variety 
of  advices,  charges,  and  encouragements,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  functions,  with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying 
parent ;  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to  him  by 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle.  With  this  view, 
after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for  him,  he  exhorts  him  to 
stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  (2  Tim.  L  2 — 5.); 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  suffer- 
ings (6 — 16.);  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard 
inviolable  that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.),  which  he 

'  Faley*8  Hone  Panlinae,  pp.  303^305.;  Calmet,  Preface  sor  la  seconde  Epitre  ^  Ti- 
mothee;  Macknight*s  Preface  to  2  Tim.  sect.  i. ;  Dr.  Benson's  Pk^ace  to  2  Tim.  pp.  501 
^617. ;  Michaelis's  Introd.  vol  iv.  pp.  165— 177. ;  Lardner's Works, Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.338 
— 375.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  303 — 321. 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  i v.  pp.  161 — 164 
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was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  able  to  teach  others 
(ii.  1,  2.);  to  animate  him  to  endure^  with  fortitude,  persecutions  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3 — 13.) ;  to  suppress  and  avoid  logomachies 
(14.  23.);  to  approve  himself  a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 
22.);  and  to  forewarn  him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  wicked  hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth, 
who  even  then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  churoL  These  St. 
Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various  cautions  against 
them.  (iiL) 

I Y.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pabt  I.   2Tie  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 5.) 
Pabt  ii.  An  Exhortation  to  Timothy ^ 

Sect.  1.  To  diligence,  patience,  and  firmness  in  keeping  the  form 
of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  affecting  prayer  in 
behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (L  2 — 18.) 

Sect.  2.  To  foi^itude  under  afflictions  and  persecutions,  to  deliver 
the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and  to  purity 
of  life,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers,  who  were  predicted  to  arise 
in  the  last  times  (whose  practices  are  described),  to  be  constant 
in  his  profession  of  the  Gospel,  resting  on  the  plenary  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  ministerial  labours, 
(iii.  iv.  1 — 8.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusiony  containing  the  Apostles  Request  to  Timothy 
to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible^  together  xeith  various  Salutations 
for  the  Brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9 — 22.) 

Y.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  to  St  Paul's  most  intimate  friend, 
upder  the  miseries  of  a  gaol,  and  the  near  prospect  of  death,  it  may 
serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  apostle,  and  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but  sincerely  believed  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached.  **  This  excellent  writing,  therefore,  will  be  read 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest 
satisfaction.  And  the  impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds 
will  often  be  recollected  by  them  with  the  greatest  effect,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consolation  under  all 
the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  may  bring  upon  thenu'' 

'^  Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  ^^  a  pious  father,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  writing  to  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  son,  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  him  again  before 
he  left  the  world ;  particularly  that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying 
commands,  and  charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done; — and 
you  will  have  the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  of 
this  whole  Epistle." ' 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinaj,  Chap.  XII. 

>  Pra&ce  to  2  Tim.  p.  517. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

ON  THB  EPISTLB  TO  TITUS. 

I.  Titus  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch 
in  Syria)^  and  one  of  Paul's  early  converts^  who  attended  him  to  Jeru- 
salem^ a.  i>.  49,  and  afterwards  travelled  with  him.  (Tit  L  4.,  Gal.  iL 
1 — 3.,  Acts  XV.  2.)  Some  years  after  this  we  find  that  Paul  sent  him 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  IS.),  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  state  of 
the  church  in  that  city,  and  particularly  to  report  what  effect  had 
been  produced  by  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  intelli- 
gence brought  to  the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  highest  satis- 
faction, as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (vii.  6 — 13.)  And  as 
Titus  had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians,  the 
apostle  thought  proper  to  send  him  back  again,  with  some  others,  to 
hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (viii.  6.)  After 
this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ;  except  that  he  is  men- 
tioned in  this  Epistle  as  having  been  with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit  L  5.), 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  (shortly  before  that  apostle's  martyrdom)  as  being 
in  Dalmatia.  How  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  evident  from  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  him  to  the  Corinthians.^  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
Crete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information  con- 
cerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner,  of  his  death. 

IL  We  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom  Christianity 
was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans  were  present  at  the 
first  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  iL  11.),  Bishop 
Tomline  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that,  on  their  return  home,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  country- 
men.^ But  Michaelis,  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year  and 
a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  between  the  latter  part  of  A.i>.  51, 
and  the  former  part  of  a.  d.  53.  It  appears  from  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and 
xiii.  1.  (according  to  the  view  taken  by  some),  that  the  apostle  did 
make  an  excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned  to  Corinth.  In 
this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with  him  as  an  assistant, 
whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  that  church.  (Tit  i. 
5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  were  many  Jews  ^  in  this  island 
at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Titus ;  and  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  considered  them  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans 
themselves,  who  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  de- 
bauchery, and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  KpTjri^siVy  to  act  like  a  Cretan^  was 
a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a  lie.  With  these  vices  they  where 
charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ;  and  Paul  has  quoted 
him  as  expressing  their  true  character.  (Tit  i.  12.) 

>  See  particularly  2  Cor.  ii.  13  ,  vlL  6,  7.  13—15.,  viiL  16—23.  and  xii  18. 

'  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c  12.  §  L;  Dc  Bdl  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  §  I.  && 
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III.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
Michaelisy  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  af);er  his  supposed  visit  to 
Crete,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  chronolc^cal  arrangement  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (a.d.  52)  and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.d.  57). 
Hug  places  it  between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  Dr.  Hales 
dates  this  Epistle  in  a.d.  52;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56;  Lord  Barrington 
in  57 ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64 ;  and  Bishop  Pearson, 
Drs.  Whitby  and  Paley,  and  the  Bible  chronology  in  A.D,  65.  The 
subscription  states  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis 
of  Macedonia,  probably  because  St.  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a 
city  caUed  Nicopolis,  but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  subscription ;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by  him 
was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  buQt  till 
after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke  is  totally  silent 
concerning  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete,  though  he  has  noticed  that 
he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  in  his  first  voyage  to  Kome,  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written  after  his  liberation  from  his 
first  imprisonment,  a.d.  64.  [See  the  added  note.]  And  this  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  naturally 
accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both  written  about 
the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and  phrases  were  present  to 
the  writers  mind.  Among  other  instances  that  might  be  adduced, 
compare  1  Tim.  i.  1 — 3.  with  Tit.  i.  4,  5. ;  1  Tim.  i.  4.  with  Tit.  i. 
14.;  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  with  Tit  ii.  7.  15.,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2—4.  with 
Tit  i.  6 — 8.^  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  were  never  questioned  till  subjective  criticism  sought  to  set 
aside  evidence.* 

[There  appear  to  be  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascribing  this 
Epistle  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  release  of  the  apostle  from  his 
Boman  imprisonment  It  rather  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  time 
not  very  much  removed  from  that  in  which  1  Tim.  was  written.  It 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  end  of  Acts 
xviii.  and  the  beginning  of  Acts  xix.,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
Apollos.  It  seems  probable  to  the  present  editor,  that  St  Paul's 
visit  to  Crete  took  place  between  the  time  when  Luke  leaves  him 
(Acts  xviii.  23.)  and  when  he  speaks  of  him  in  xix.  1.  as  reaching 
Ephesus  after  "having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts."  This 
leaves  abundant  room  for  many  joumeyings,  such  as  a  visit  to  Crete, 
and  leaving  Titus  there,  and  then  wintering  at  Nicopolis.  Dr.  David- 
son, in  his  "  Introduction,''  discusses  the  theories  on  this  subject  very 
fully.] 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches  in  the 
several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostolical  plan,  Paul 

*  Calmet,  Preface  sar  rEpitre  de  S.  Paul  I  Tite;  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  his  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  this  Epistle;  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  320—824.;  4 to. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  294—296.;  Michaelis's  Introd.  vol.  iv.  pp.  29—41.;  Hag's  Introd.  vol.  ii. 
§§  95-97.;  Dr.  Macknight's  Preface  to  Titus. 

'  It  is  cited  or  alluded  to  bj  all  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothjr.    See  the  references  to  them  in  p.  551.  sm/wa 
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wrote  ibis  Epistle  to  him,  that  he  might  discharge  his  ministry  among 
the  Cretans  with  the  greater  success,  and  to  give  him  particular  in- 
structions concerning  his  behaviour  towards  the  judaising  teachers, 
who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  church.     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 

Pabt  I.   The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
Part  XL  Instructions  to  Titus, 

Sect.  1.  concerning  the  appointment  of  elders  or  bishops,  and 
deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5 — 9.)  Further, 
to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  selecting  men  for 
such  offices,  Paul  reminds  him  of  the  acts  of  the  judaising  teachers. 

(10—160 
Sect.  2.  That  he  shoxdd  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  the 

respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 

was  commissioned  to  instruct;  and,  to  give  the  greater  weight 

to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  be  an  example  of  what 

he  taught.  (iL^ 

Sect.  3.  That  ne  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  judabing  teachers,  who, 
being  averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as  were  of  their 
own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Christians  with  a  like 
seditious  spirit,  as  ii  it  were  an  indignity  for  the  people  of  God 
to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate ;  and  also  that  he  should  enforce 
gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foob'sfa  ques- 
tions, and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 

Past  III.  An  Invitation  to  Tittts,  to  come  to  tlie  Apostle  at  NicopoKs, 
together  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12 — 15.) 

y.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  wiih  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  we  may  learn  much  as  to  the  practical  character 
of  Christian  life  and  service  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  met,  and  the  special  Christian  truths 
which  met  the  varied  circumstances. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulinas,  Chap.  XIII. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OK  THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 


I.  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colossas,  as  appears  from  Paul's 
mentioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.)  as  one 
qfthemy  and  also  from  his  saluting  Archippus  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  2.), 
who  appears  from  Col.  iv,  17.  to  have  been  a  pastor  of  that  church. 
Philemon  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  as  a  man,  and 
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of  some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country.  He  was  likewise  able 
by  the  communication  ofhisfaithy  that  is,  by  his  beneficence^  to  refresh 
the  bowels  of  the  saints.  (6^  7.)  According  to  Grotius^  Philemon  was 
an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colossian  church ;  and  from 
Paul's  requesting  him  (22.)  to  provide  a  lodging  for  him  at  Colossae^ 
Michaelis  thinks  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  These  opinions 
appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  where 
Paul  calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation^  Drs,  Whitby, 
Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  ambiguous  signification ; 
being  given  not  only  to  those  who  were  employed  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  also  to  such  pious  individuals,  of  either  sex,  as  assisted 
the  apostles  in  any  manner.^ 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Gentile,  and  from  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  this  EpisUe,  some  have  supposed  that  he  was 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  JPaul ;  but,  from  the  apostle's  saying 
in  the  fifth  verse  that  he  had  heard  of  Philemon's  faith  in  Christ 
(which  was  his  usual  phrase  when  writing  to  Christians  whom  he  had 
never  seen '),  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  mat,  during  Paul's  long  stay 
at  Ephesus,  some  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  him 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  zix.  10.,  xx.  31.);  or  that  the 
apostle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted  the  Gospel 
at  ColossdB.  If  St.  Paul  had  not  come  into  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Philemon  would  never  have  become  a 
Christian ;  the  apostle  might  therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed 
unto  him  himself,  or  his  own  soul :  though  the  opinion  that  he  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself  seems  the  more  probable. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10.  13.  and  23.  of  this  Epistle,  that 
Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it ;  and  as  he  expresses 
(22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  released,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  written  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  towards  the  end 
of  A.  D.  62,  or  early  in  63  ;  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics  showed 
an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred  canon,  as  being 
a  private  letter,  and  consequently  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
Christian  church.  Unquestionably  the  aposties  might  (and,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  did)  write  private  letters  as  well  as  other 
persons.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
in  this  light;  it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  own  hand, 
which  was  much  more  than  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his 
Epistles.  (2  Thess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
private  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  out  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was  alluded  to, 
though  not  cited  by  name,  by  Tertullian^,  and  was  reckoned  among 
St.   Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius.^     It   was   likewise  most  expressly 

'  See  instances  of  this  in  Rom.  xtL  8.  and  3  John  8. 
'  See  Eph.  L  15.;  CoL  i  4.  and  IL  1. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  11  p.  465.;  4to.  voL  L  p.  4S4. 

*  Ibid.  Sva  vol  ii.  p.  274.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

VOL.  IV.  O  O 
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quoted  by  Origen^  and  was  pronounced  to  be  authentic  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  cited  by  Eusebius^  and  also  by  all  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writers;  and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  Stronger  external 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not, 
than  that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistle  to  Philemon^  the  argument 
of  which  is  not  mean^  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  *'  will  carefully  study  it,  will  dis- 
cern a  great  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
expressed  or  insinuated :  for  instance,  1.  In  a  religious  view,  or  upon 
a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are  upon  a  leveL  Onesimus,  the 
slave,  upon  becoming  a  Christian,  is  the  apostle's  dear  son  and 
Philemon*s  brother.  2.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's 
civiPs  affairs.  By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  &eed- 
man ;  his  temporal  estate  or  condition  was  still  the  same ;  and,  though 
Onesimus  was  the  apostle's  son,  and  Philemon's  brother,  upon  a 
religious  account,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Philemon's  slave  for  ever, 
unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him  his  freedom.  3.  Servants 
should  not  be  taken  or  detuned  from  their  own  masters  without  their 
master's  consent.  (See  ver.  13, 14.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good 
unto  all  men.  We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor 
disdain  to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The 
apostle  h^  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension,  and 
Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow.  He  took 
pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most  affectionate  and 
earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  master  for  his  pardon.  5.  We 
should  not  utterly  despair  of  those  who  are  wicked,  but  should  use 
our  best  endeavours  to  reclaim  them.  Though  Onesimus  had  robbed 
his  master,  and  run  away  from  him,  the  apostle  attempted  his  con- 
version among  others,  and  succeeded  therein.  6.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  the  injured  party  freely  forgive: 
accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  a  promise,  under  his  own  hand, 
for  Onesimus's  making  restitution  as  a  matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon 
insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should  be  grateful  to  our  benefactors. 
This  St.  Paul  touches  upon  very  gently  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates 
to  Philemon  that  he  owed  unto  him  himself  also ;  and,  therefore,  in 
point  of  gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request.  8.  We  should 
forgive  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them.  9.  The 
apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  up  quarrels  and 
differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at  variance.  10.  A  wise  man 
chooses  sometimes  to  address  in  a  soil  and  obliging  manner,  even  in 
cases  where  there  is  authority  to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and 
pastors  of  the  Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here 
the  most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  to  have  a 
most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  great  and 

'  Lardoer's  Work?,  Sto.  toI.  ii.  p.  472.;  4ta  yoL  L  p^  535. 
'  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iiL  c.  25. 
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honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who  disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a 
fugitive,  and  a  thief,  but  preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  hiy, 
and  took  pains  with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an 
honest  worthy  man ;  —  how  disinterested  must  he  have  been  ?  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  ?  or  whose  salvation  and  happiness 
would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote  ?  Would  to  God  there  was  the 
same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places !  12.  Here  is  a  most  glorious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of 
Christianity,  where  it  is  rightly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced* 
It  transforms  a  worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous, 
amiable,  and  useful  man ;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in 
himself,  but  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  all  relations  and  circum* 
stances  whatever. 

'^  Shall  an  Epistle,  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instructions,  be 
rejected  for  its  brevity  ?  or  because  the  occasion  required  that  it 
should  be  written  concerning  one  particular  person  ?  or  addressed  to 
a  private  man?  Men  would  do  well  to  examine  it  carefully  before 
they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it  so  slightly."' 

IV.  We  learn  from  this  EpisUe  that  Onesimus  was  the  slave  of 
Philemon,  whom  he  had  perhaps  robbed^,  and  ran  away  from  him  as 
far  as  Rome.  Whether  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  volun- 
tarily went  to  Paul,  or  in  what  other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there, 
we  have  no  information.  But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement 
in  his  own  hired  house,  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave, 
converted  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized  him.  It  also 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  him  for  some  time,  to  wait 
upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  confirmed  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  During  his  abode  with  the  apostle, 
he  served  lum  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  afiection :  but,  being 
sensible  of  his  faidt  in  running  away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to 
repair  that  injury  by  returning  to  him.  At  the  same  time  being 
afraid  lest,  on  lus  return,  his  master  should  inflict  upon  him  the 
punishment  which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Fhrygia  was  due  to  a 
fugitive  slave',  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his  behalf, 
and  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  him  again  into  his  family. 
The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Philemon,  "  in  which, 
with  the  greatest  softness  of  expression,  warmth  of  affection,  and 
delicacy  of  address,  he  not  only  interceded  for  Onesimus's  pwlon, 
but  urged  Philemon  to  esteem  him  and  put  confidence  in  him  as  a 
sincere  Christian.  And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  the  injury 
that  has  been  done,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to  the 
character  which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 
in  Philemon's  family  with  some  degree  of  reputation,  bound  himself 

in  this  Epistle  by  his  hand-writing,  not  only  to  repay  all  that  Onesi- 

« 

^  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  voL  ii.  p.  311.  2d  edit. 

'  Macknight  and  Lardner  are  of  opinion  that  St  Paul's  expression  in  the  eighteenth 
verse  does  not  insinuate  that  Onesimus  had  robbed  his  master  of  anything  but  his  service; 
but  the  expression  is  only  hypothetical 

*  Grotios  informs  us  iJiat  masters  had  a  power  to  torture  their  slaves  who  behaved  Ul, 
and  even  to  put  them  to  death,  without  applying  to  the  magistrate;  and  that  this  was 
agreeable  not  only  to  the  Boman  but  also  to  the  Grecian  law. 

oo  2 
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mus  owed  to  Philemon^  but  to  make  full  reparation  also  to  Philemon 
fdt  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to  him  by  running  away."*  To 
account  for  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order 
to  obtain  Onesimus's  pardon^  and  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that  Philemon  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and  intracti^ 
ble  disposition  for  which  the  Phrygians  were  proverbial.  The  con- 
trary is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has  in  other  places  commended 
his  benevolence  and  charity.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknight 
has  conjectured,  that  Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the 
pardoning  of  Onesimus  too  easily  mi^ht  have  had  a  bad  effect ;  and 
therefore  he  might  judge  some  punishment  necessary  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  At  least  Paul  could  not  have  considered  the  pardoning 
of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so  much  earnest  entreaty,  with 
a  person  of  Philemon's  piety,  benevolence,  and  gratitude,  unless  he 
had  suspected  him  to  have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  OnesUnus,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  which  we  have  no  information.  From  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  apostle  solicited  his  pardon,  and  from  the 
generosity  of  Philemon's  disposition,  the  critic  above  cited  conjectures 
that  he  actually  pardoned  Onesimus^  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked.  It  seems  as  though 
the  apostle  would  let  readers  in  future  ages  understand  this  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  his  request.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  ancient 
times,  to  bestow  freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had 
procured  for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  pladng  it  in  the 
sacred  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarks\  are  strong  arguments  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the  apostle's  request,  and  received 
Onesimus  into  his  house  and  favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  St  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians 
(iv.  9.),  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  %  Onesimus  is  said  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Bercea ;  but  they  are  a  compilation  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  consequently  of  no  authority.  When  Ignatius  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a.d.  107)^,  their  bishop's  name  was 
Onesimus ;  and  Grotius  thought  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom 
St.  Paul  interceded.  But  this,  as  Dr.  Lardner*  remarks,  is  not 
certain.  Dr.  Mill*  has  mentioned  a  MS.,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
it  is  said  that  Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his 
legs  broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  composition. 
Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such  affection  and  concern 
for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  jusf  insinuation,  such  true  feeling  and 

»  Macknight*8  Preface  to  Philemon,  sect.  2.  »  Lib.  yiiu  c  46. 

'  This  passage  is  contained  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  even  in  their  shortest  form:  see 
Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianum,  pp.  17,  18.;  and  for  the  English  Translation,  pp.  229. 

*  Works,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  p.  381.;  4to.  vol  iii.  p.  324. 

•  Nov.  Test.  Millii  et  Kustcri,  p.  513. 
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fine  address  pervade  the  whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to 
conyince  us  that  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  was 
not  that  weak  and  visionary  enthusiast  which  the  enemies  of  revela* 
tion  have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being  touched  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  the  masterly  address  that  appear  in  every  part 
of  it.  We  see  here,  in  a  most  striking  light,  how  perfectly  consistent 
true  politeness  is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the 
friend,  but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  dignity  and 
authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner  I  With  what  conde- 
scension and  humility  does  he  command,  though  an  apostle  I  And 
if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  point  of  view  than 
as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  compare  it  with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny  ^  that 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  similar  occasion;  which,  though 
composed  by  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  epis- 
tolary style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be  vastly  inferior 
to  this  animated  composition  of  the  apostle.  Pliny  seems  desirous  of 
saying  something;  the  apostle  has  urged  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny  is  too  affected  to  be  affecting ;  the 
apostle  takes  possession  of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion 
whether  we  will  or  not.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinse,  Chap.  XIV. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

ON  TBE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  After  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Paul,  with  his 
name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  the  nature  and  authorship  of  which  has  been  more  contro- 
verted, perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  As 
the  initiatory  formula  usual  in  the  other  apostolical  letters  is  wanting 
in  this  Epistle  (notwithstanding  the  superscription  terms  it  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hehrews)f  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  was  really  an 
Epistle  sent  to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  disser- 
tation intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines  that  it  is 
an  Episde,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person  plural  ye 
incessantiy  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would  be  no  proof,  but 
also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  circumstances  in  this  writing, 

*  Lib.  iz.  cp.  21.  '  Doddridge,  Introd.  to  Philemon. 
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in  chapters  v.  11, 12.,  tL  9.,  x.  32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23, 
24.,  which  contains  the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations ;  all 
which  circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  aposto- 
lical Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  learned 
men  are  by  no  means  agreed.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that 
by  '^  the  Hebrews  "  in  this  Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish 
believers  who  had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction, 
and  were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor';  but  of  this  we 
have  no  authentic  record.     Others  again  have  imagined  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia,  Macedonia,  or 
at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided  in  Palestine.     Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  other  Fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  sent  to  the  converted  Jews  living  in  Judaea;  who  in 
the  apostle's  days  were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Jews  in  the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or 
Grecians.  (Acts  vi.  1.,  ix.  29.,  xi.  20.)   The  opinion  of  these  learned 
Fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs.  Lightfoot, 
AVhitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops  Pearson  and  Tom- 
line,  Uallet,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  Scott,  and  others.     Michaelis  con- 
siders it  as  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  Palestine;  and  Professor  Stuart ^  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La 
Harpe*,)  that  it  was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably 
to  the  church  at  Csesarea.     The  very  ancient  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  more  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  in 
Judaea. 

1.  It  18  erident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  amongst  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  some  were  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  back  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  hj  some  peculiar  oppositions,  and  partly  by 
the  false  arguments  of  the  rabbins.  This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several 
communities  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  Epistle  was  addressed.  Christianity  at  this 
time  enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, throughout  the  empire  m  general,  so  much  religious  liberty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  effected  a  general  persecution.^  But^ 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that 
country  underwent  several  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high  priest. 

'  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  p.  244. 

'  Staart*s  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  67 — 73.  (Andover,  N.  Am* 
1827.)  In  pp.  8 — 67.  he  has  discussed  the  various  hypotheses  of  Dr.  Storr,  who  supposes 
it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  at  Galatia;  of  Noessdt,  who  considered  it 
as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica;  of  Bolten,  who  imagined  that  it  was  directed 
to  Hebrews  who  were  sojourners  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Michael  Weber,  who  advanced  and 
endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Corinth;  and  of 
the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopts),  that  this  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrew 
Church  in  Palestine. 

'  La  Harpe,  Essai  Critique  sur  TAuthenticite  de  TEpitre  anx  Hebreuz,  p.  136.  (Ton- 
louse,  1832.) 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  chap.  vii. 
CWorks,  8vo.  vol  i.  pp.  164—201.;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  90— Ua) 
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hood  of  the  younger  Auanns,  when  St.  James  and  other  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom. 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially  those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and  compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
which  were  addressed  to  Uie  Christians  in  Pontas,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers,  not  the  smallest 
traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apostasy  to  Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy 
against  Christ,  as  we  find  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  passages  of  this  Epistle  which  relate  to  this  subject  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Palestine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
these  passages  without  inferring  that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatised  and 
openly  blasphemed  Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi.  11.  that  violent  measures 
were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which  we  meet  with  no  traces  in 
any  other  country  at  that  early  affe.  Neither  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nor  those  of 
St.  Peter,  furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and  return 
to  Judaism  :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would  hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or 
without  cautioning  other  persons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alludes  (x.  25.), 
that  several,  who  still  continued  Christians,  forsook  the  places  of  public  worship, 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  Epistle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecu- 
tion, which  deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith. 

The  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  before  their  eyes  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  services  of  the  Temple  continually  displayed ;  and  to  them  there 
was  a  special  danger  lest  they  should  turn  back  in  heart,  feeling,  or  practice  to 
those  ordinances,  the  typical  purport  of  which  had  been  fully  answered  in  the  one 
offering  of  our  Lord. 

3.  From  ch.  xli.  7.  we  may  see  that  peculiar  suffering  seemed  to  impend  over 
those  who  were  addressed.  If  this  inference  be  just,  and  if  persecution  be  specially 
contemplated,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  seem  to  have  been 
inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the 
year  65,  had  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  professors  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman  court  of  justice 
would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death  merely  for  religious  opinions ;  and  the 
pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was 

giilty  of  treason  against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a 
Oman  magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  elder  James  had  idready 
suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.) ;  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  been  in 
imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  (Acts  xii.  3 — 6.,  xxiii.  11 — ^21.  26. 
SO.) ;  and,  according  to  Josephus^  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananus,  about  the  year  64  or  65.' 

4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly  the  exhortation  in 
ii.  1—4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  of  Judiea,  where  Jesus  Christ 
himself  first  taught,  and  his  disciples  after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with 
very  numerous  and  conspicuous  miracles. 

5.  llie  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  acquainted  with  our 
Saviour's  sufferings,  as  those  of  Juosea  must  have  been.  This  appears  in  Heb.  i.  3. ; 
ii.  9.  18. ;  v.  7,  8. ;  ix.  14.  28. :  x.  12. ;  xii.  2,  3. ;  and  xiii.  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judsa,  to  whom  the  Grospel  was  first  preached. 


*  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c  9.  §  1.  The  words  of  Josephns  are  as  fellow: — "The  younger 
Ananus,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  high-priest,  was  a  man  of  desperate  character,  of 
the  sect  of  the  Saddocees,  who,  as  I  have  observed  ia  other  places,  were  in  general  sevcro 
in  their  punishments.  This  Ananas  embraced  the  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  his 
inclination,  after  the  death  of  Pestos,  and  before  the  arrival  of  bis  successor  Albinus.  In 
this  interval  he  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  a  brother  of 
Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,  and  several  others,  where  they  were  accnscd  of  having 
violated  the  law,  and  were  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death.  Bat  the  more  moderate 
part  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly  adhered  to  the  law,  disapproved  highly  of  this 


measure." 


*  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  193 — 197. 
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7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  xiii.  12 — 14.  is  very  difficult  to  be  explained, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Epbtle  was  written  to  Uebrews  who  lived  out  of 
Palestine;  for  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  Epistles,  do  we 
meet  with  an  instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  themselves  were  permitted  to  teach  openly  in 
the  Jewish  assemblies.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish 
converts  in  Jerusalem,  this  passa^  becomes  perfectly  dear,  and,  Dr.  Lardner 
observes,  must  have  been  very  suitable  to  their  case,  especially  if  it  was  written 
only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewisn  war,  about  the  year  65 
or  66.  The  Christians,  on  this  supposition,  are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with 
patience  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  Jerusalem,  since  Unrist  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  very  city, 
and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to  destruction,  and  they 
who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  better  in  heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  had 
been  already  warned  bv  their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi.  20,  21.), 
and  the  time  aligned  n>r  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  be  not 
far  distant.  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice  appears  from  the  relation  of 
Eusebius';  and,  according  to  Josephus^  the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem took  similar  measures  after  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Ghdlus,  which  happened  in 
November  66,  and  likewise  left  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage  in  question  is  clear ; 
but  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  to  Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other 
place,  the  words,  ^  Let  ua  go  forth  with  him  out  of  the  camp^  bearing  his  reproach^* 
lose  this  meaning. 

This  exhortation,  regarded  in  another  point  of  view,  has  a  special  force  when 
addressed  to  Christian  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  They  are  called  on  to  take  their  place 
in  separation  from  that  ordered  system  of  ritual  religion  which  God  no  longer 
owned ;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  see  the  importance  of  the  teaching  respect- 
ing a  heavenly  sanctuary,  a  High  Priest  above^  one  finished  sacrifice,  &c. 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Palestine^ 
it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xil.  4.  (ye  have  not  resisted  unto  Uood^  combating 
against  si%)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  where  there  had  already 
been  two  martyrs,  viz.  ^phen  and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight, 
if  it  was  to  the  people  of  tnat  church  fdone  this  Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to 
the  rulers ;  and  tew,  if  any,  of  the  common  people  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death, 
though  they  had  been  imprisoned,  pillageo,  and  defamed.  Compare  Acts  viiL 
1 — 3.  xxvi.  10,  11.,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  James,  too,  may  have  not  yet  suffered, 
and  Stephen  belonged  almost  to  a  former  generation. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  {Ood  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  untrk 
and  labour  of  love^  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,^  and  do  ministery)  is  not 
suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the 
members  of  that  church  at  fi^st  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had  all 
things  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  that  they  were  relieved  by 
the  contributions  of  the  GentUe  Christians  in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and 
Antioch.  There  is,  however,  no  force  in  this  objection.  Ministering  to  the  saints 
in  those  days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attending  on 
them  in  their  imprisonment — rendering  them  any  little  offices  of  which  they  stood 
in  need — speaking  to  them  in  a  kind  and  consolatory  manner — these  and  such 
other  services  as  may  be  performed  without  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much 
ministering  to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuniary  aid.  And,  doubtless,  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ministered  in  that  manner  to  one  another  in 
their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  generality  of  the  members  of  that  church  were 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  suffering  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  probability  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  might  have  deserved  the  com- 

^ -  -  I  —  _ -    ,- 

>  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  iu.  c  25.  *  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  §  1. 
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mendation,  that  thev  had  administered  and  did  minister  to  the  saints,  by  giving  them 
a  share  of  their  worldly  goods.* 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine ;  but  it  is 
(as  Michaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of  little  or  no  importance, 
whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in 
Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle,  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  con- 
verts at  Jerusalem,  must  equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewish 
converts  in  that  country.* 

II.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to  the  Lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there  have  been 
two  principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or  Barnabas ;  and  the  other,  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek.  The  former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the 
Fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
Jerome,  and  (as  some  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt, 
Michaelis,  and  others  among  the  modems.  The  latter  opinion — that 
it  was  originally  composed  in  Greek — is  held  by  Fabricius,  Beausobre, 
Cappel,  Owen,  Basnage,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet,  Wetstein,  Braunius, 
Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Lardner, 
Doddridge,  Macknight,  Bosenmiiller,  Rumpaeus,  Yiser,  Alber,  Bishop 
Tomline,  Dr.  Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and,  we  believe,  by  almost 
every  modem  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original  of  this 
Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following :  — 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Christians,  it  was  proper 
that  it  should  be  written  in  their  own  language.  To  this  ar^ment,  it  has  been 
replied^  fi'st.  That  if  it  was  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the 
Hebrew  tonffue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his  letter  to  the 
Romans  in  their  own  language ;  yet  we  know  that  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  not  written  in  Latin,  the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Grecj: :  nay,  that  all  his 
Epistles,  and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not  in  the 
languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Secondly, 
the  Apostolical  Epistles  being  intended  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in 
every  age,  as  well  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more  proper 
that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial  dialect;  because  the 
Greek  language  was  then  universally  understood.  The  arguments  adduced  to  show 
Uiat  Greek  was  the  original  lan^piage  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are  equally 
applicable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  written  in  Hebrew. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  because 
its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  tnat  of  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles.  To  which  Roseu- 
miiller,  after  Carpzov,  has  replied  by  observing,  that  the  difference  in  style  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  this  was  one  of  the  apostle's  last  Epistles, 
and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourse  with  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditipns, 
durine  his  numerous  journeys,  *'  Paul  the  aged  "  would  naturally  write  in  a  different 
style  vom  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may  add,  that  there  are 
such  coincidences  of  expression  between  this  Epistle  and  St.  Paul's  other  letters, 
which  were  in  Greek,  as  plainly  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did 
not  write  it  in  Hebrew ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length  in  a  subse- 
quent page  we  proceed  to  remark,  that,  as  the  Syriac  version  of  this  Epistle  was 
made  from  the  Oreek  in  an  early  .age,  it  is  evident  that  no  Hebrew  original  was 

<  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect  2.  §  1. 
'  Michaelis,  Introd.  vol  iv.  p.  193. 
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then  current ;  and  conseqaenilj  that  Michaelis's  hypothesis,  respecting  the  blunders 
committed  by  the  supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Epistle  b  said  to  have  ocen  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but  where  or  when,  we 
are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation  executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
Hebrews  P  If  so,  what  purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when 
it  was  only  to  be  used  in  Greek  ?  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the  supposed 
translation  ?  In  what  language  was  it  communicated  to  others  by  the  Christians 
who  first  received  it?  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it  were  dispersed  in  Hebrew, 
how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost,  that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  concern- 
ing them,  or  any  one  of  them,  ever  remained :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by 
Clement  in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how  came  it  to 
pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received  in  the  East  before  the 
Western  churches  received  it  into  their  canon  of  Scripture  ?  This  tradition,  there- 
fore, respecting  its  translation  bv  Clement,  is  every  way  groundless  and  improbable. 
That  it  was  not  translated  by  Clement  is  certain ;  for  he  has  himself  misunderstood 
chap.  zi.  5. 

Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations^  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  dialect^  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  decisive  and 
positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout,  manifests  that  it  is  no 
translation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of  an  original.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
constraint  of  a  translator,  nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so 
constantly  in  the  Septuagint  version.^ 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedeck  by  Ktar  of  Rightecnuneu 
(vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peacfj  which  interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if 
the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added,  we  mav  with  equal 
propriety  affirm  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  ana  Romans  in 
Hebrew,  because  he  has  added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Abba, — father 
(Rom.  viii.  15.,  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Grospel  in  Hebrew,  because  (i. 
47.,  zz.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Rabboni.  The 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  three  Evangelistic  all  of  whom,  we  have 
seen^  wrote  in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests.  A 
further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  oiginally  written  in  Greek,  and 
consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that  the  argument  of  the  author  is  founded 
on  the  interpretation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle,  are  not  quoted 
from  the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Septuagint,  where  that  sufficiently  represented  the 
Hebrew  text.  Frequently  the  stress  of  the  argument  taken  from  such  quotations 
relies  on  something  peculiar  in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
place  if  the  Epist£  nad  been  written  in  Hebrew.  And  in  a  few  instances,  where 
the  SeptuaG;int  did  not  fully  render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  from  which  he  argues 

>  The  nomerous  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound,  bat  which  cannot 
be  rendered  in  English  with  due  effect,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been 
urged  as  a  clear  proof  that  it  ia  not  a  translation.  See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in 
Hebrews  v.  8.  14.,  vii.  3.  19.  22.,  ix.  10.,  x.  34.,  xi.  37.,  and  xiii.  14.  (Gr.)  But  of  these 
paranomasias.  Prof.  Staart  observes  that  the  instance  from  Hcb.  x.  34.  is  the  only  one 
which  appears  to  betray  any  marks  of  design ;  and  even  here  the  marks  are  by  no  means 
of  a  decisive  nature.  **  If  they  are  altogether  accidental,  they  may  hare  occorred  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  language  is  merely  that  of  a  translatkm.  In 
fact,  even  designed  paronomasias  may,  not  unfrequently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
built  on  such  instances  of  paranomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where,  in  most  **  examples 
**  it  is  a  mere  homophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases,)  is  too  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be 
rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the  opinion  in  question."  Stuart's  Comm.  on  the 
Hebrews,  voL  L  p.  282. 
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in  the  same  manner,  whence  it  b  manifest  that  thb  Epistle  never  was  extant  in 
Hebrew.* 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  positive)  argu- 
ments for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but  without  success,  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  is  attended  with*  several  difficul- 
ties, and  particularly  the  two  following :  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  the  author  (Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subsequent  pace,)  could 
not  determine  in  what  dialect  he  should  write  to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  might 
all  understand ;  for  the  pure  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it 
was  not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  teveral  dialects  spoken,  as 
the  East  Aramaean  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Aramean  or  Syriac ;  which  suffered 
various  alterations  from  the  places  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed ;  so  that  the 
original  Hebrew  was  known  comparatively  to  few,  and  those  who  were  conversant  in 
Syriac  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee.  If  therefore  this  Epistle  had  been 
written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the  learned  /ev  only  could  hare  read  it ;  and  had  it 
been  written  in  either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it. 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could  have  instructed  only 
his  own  nation ;  and  his  arguments  would  have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few, 
while  the  unbelieving  multitude  would  in  all  probability  have  ridiculed  his  doc- 
trines, and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers.  But,  by  writ- 
ing the  Epistle  in  Greek,  which  language,  we  have  seen,  was  at  that  time  univer- 
sally known  and  understood,  he  instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also  explained 
the  Christian  covenant  to  the  Gentiles.^ 

The  preceding  is  a  summary  of  the  alignments  adduced  on  this 
much  litigated  point :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  Greek.  The  reader,  however,  will  adopt 
which  opinion  he  deems  best  supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  original  of  this  Epistle.  If  he  prefer  the  fcrmer^  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  him  to  be  reminded  that  the  circumstance  of  this 
Epistle  being  Jirst  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into 
Greek,  by  no  means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

III.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 
Epistle,  some  ascribing  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul ; 
otners  to  Clement  of  Kome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to  Silas  or  Sil- 
vanus,  or  to  Apollos;  and  the  Christian  church  generally  to  the 
apostle  Paul. 

Tertullian'  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Barnabas, 

1  Dr.  Owen  has  ahly  treated  this  topic  in  his  fifth  ezercitation  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i. 
pp.  46 — 53.  folio  edition.  Calmet,  Oomment  Literal  torn.  viji.  pp.  631,  632.  Stuart's 
Commentsrj,  voL  i  pp.  289 — ^285.  Calvin  and  several  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  nns  by  8Mi94«f,  which  denotes  either  testament 
or  covenant:  and  Michaelis  has  acknowledgiMl  that  this  is  the  moct  specious  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in 
Greek.  But  Braunius  affirms  that  it  proves  nothing  either  way.  FToleg.  in  £p.  ad  Hebr. 
p.  25.  The  olgections  to  this  Epistle  of  Drs.  Schulz  and  Seymrth,  grounded  on  the  mode 
in  which  its  author  quotes  and  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  on  particular 
phrases  and  expressions),  are  examined  in  detail,  and  most  satisfactorilv  refuted  by 
Professor  Stuart.  (Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  205 — ^252.,  or  pp.  236 — 290.  of  the  London 
edition.) 

'  Francisci  Junii  Paralleki  Sacra,  lib.  3.  c.  9.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  torn.  L  p.  1595.  edit 
Genevse,  1613. 

"  De  PudicUia,  c  20. 
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and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
Storr ;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  for  Tertullian  cites  no  autho- 
rity, and  does  not  even  say  that  this  opinion  was  received  by  the 
church.  He  is  also  contradicted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  \  who 
mentions  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  St  Paul's ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  same  person.  Further,  it  appears 
from  Heb.  xiii.  24.  that  this  Epistle  was  written  irom  Italy,  where 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went.  Philastrius^  relates, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  many  persons  attributed  this 
Epistle  to  Clement  of  Kome ;  but  this  notion  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  Clement  has  himself  repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to  Luke ; 
and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  by  Janssens,  on 
account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style  between  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of 
the  greater  elegance  of  style  and  choice  of  words  discoverable  in  this 
Epistle  than  is  to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to  this 
hypothesis  there  are  several  objections.  For,  1.  Luke  was  a  Gentile 
by  birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed,  who  was 
instructed  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish  teachers.  2.  If 
Luke  wrote  this  Epistle,  why  did  he  not  rather  inscribe  it  to  the 
Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen?  3.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is 
totally  silent  concerning  this  Epistle  as  being  written  by  that  Evan- 
gelist, to  whom  all  the  prinutive  Christian  writers  unanimously 
ascribe  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  4.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  addresses  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  18,  19.)  as  persons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gospel: 
and  as  it  no  where  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to  the  converted 
Jews,  it  follows  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

Among  the  modem  writers,  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  this  Epistle,  ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvanus  (by  whom  he  imagines 
it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  Antioch)' ;  and  the  illustrious  reformer 
Luther  thought  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  24. 28.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in 
the  Scripture,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  convinced  the  Jews  out 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably  are  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  both  these  conjectures  are 
totally  unsupported  by  historical  testimony,  no  mention  whatever 
being  made  of  any  Epistle  or  other  writing  as  being  composed  either 
by  Silas  or  by  Apollos.  Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached 
to  Luther's  conjecture,  if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos 
had  been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in  Paul 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.    But  Paul  being  endowed 

1  Euseb.  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  ill  c.  34.    See  the  passage  also  in  Lardner,  Sra  yoL  iL  p.  211.; 
4to.  voL  i.  p.  394. 

*  HsBT.  c  89.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  500  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  522. 
'  Epistola  ad  Hebrseos,  FrsefaL  pp.  xL^xlviii.   (Lipsue,  1825. 8vo.) 
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with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than  ApoUos,  and  being  also 
a  divinely  constituted  apostle^  the  conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily 
falls  to  the  ground.^  * 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal, 
for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church, 
viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  genuine  production  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1.  External  Evidence  or  Historical  Testihont. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  production  of  Paid 
by  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  second  JEpistle  (iii.  15,  16.) ;  from  which 
passage  it  is  evident, 


(1.)  That  Peter  had  read  all  PauFs  letters. 
h     ~      -        -  -  - 


^2.)  That  Paul  had  written  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter  was  then  writing, 
that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  ^neral  (2  Pet.  i.  1.),  and  to  those  of  the  dispersion 
mentioned  in  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Now,  smce  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Epistle 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  now  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews. 

(3.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  concerning  the  same  topics  which  were  the  subjects 
of  Peter's  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writer,  that  by  Christ  are  given  to  us  all  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness  (2  Pet.  i.  3,  4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  in  whom  the  Fadier  is  weU  pleased  wUh  us,  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke.  These 
yery  topics  are  copiously  discussed  in  Heb.  1.  to  x.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them 
to  faith  and  holiness  (2  Pet  i.  5 — 16.,  ii.  15.) ;  so  also  does  Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1 — 5.,  iii. 
1.  6 — 19.)  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apostasy  (2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21.),  and  so  does 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Heb.  yi.  4 — 9.)  Also  as  Peter,  in  the 
connection  in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  is  speaking  of  the  coming  again  of  Christ, 
and  the  accompanying  eyents,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  Epistle  speaks  of  the 
same  hope.  (x.  35 — 38.) 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  Paul  an  eminency 
of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  written  according  to  the  wisdom  ^ven  to  him.  As  Paul 
made  use  of  that  wisdom  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  writing  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  the  same  wisdom,  zeio,  and  loye  in 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration, 
Peter  eminently  distinguishes  that  apostle's  wbdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's 
spiritual  wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  Grod  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Grospel ;  but  he  particularly  idludes  to  the  especial  holy  prudence 
wnich  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom 
the  structure  of  his  ar^ments  was  singularly  adapted  to  conyince,  if  unbelieyers : 
while  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirably  calculated  to  animate  the 
belieying  Hebrews  to  constancy  and  fortitude  in  the  faith  of  the  Gh)8pel.  At  the 
same  time,  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom  which  Peter  asserts  to 
be  manifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  capacities,  prejudices, 
and  affections  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  and  whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their 
own  principles  and  concessions. 

(5.)  That  Peter  affirms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  which  were  hard  or  difficult  to  be  understood  (dvffvotird  nva).  Now  Paul 
explicitly  states  (Heb.  y.  11.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  discuss  in 
that  Epistle  were  dvtrtpfirivtvra,  hard  to  be  uttered,  or  difficult  to  be  interpreted, 
and  consequently  hard  to  be  understood ;  particularly  the  topic  he  immediately  had 
in  yiew,  yiz.  the  typical  nature  of  the  person  of  Melchisedek.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  ^  hard  to  be  uttered,*'  because  it 
implies  not  only  his  being  constituted  a  priest  after  this  typical  order,  but  also  his 

Saying  down  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  his  satisfaction  of 
ivine  justice  hj  this  sacrifice,  and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  faeayen  to  all 
belieyers.  Topics  like  these  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  apostle  to  explain  in  a 
proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews ;  not  because  they  were  in  themselyes  abstruse,  but 

*  It  is  adopted,  howeyer,  by  Dindorf,  in  his  Excorsus  ad  J.  A.  Emesti  Lectiones  Acade* 
;micai  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebneos,  p.  1180.  Syo.  lipsite,  1815. 
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because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprebension,  through  their  prejudiced  attach- 
ment to  the  Levitical  law  and  priesth(K>d.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  show  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in  view.  We  have 
insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  testimony,  because,  as  he  was 
an  inspired  apostle,  we  think  his  evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the 
controversy  respecting  this  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary)  that 
it  is  a  genuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle  PauL 
There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove  the  same  point, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state;  each  of  them  singly  out- 
balancing the  weight  of  the  conjectures  advanced  against  it,  but  all 
of  which,  taken  collectively,  furnish  such  a  body  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  Paul  being  the  author  of  this  Epistle  as  can  be  adduced 
for  no  other  ancient  anonymous  writing  whatever.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  remark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  that  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  decidedly 
ascribes  this  Epistle  to  PauL 

(1/)  Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Ghbek  or  Eastbbv  Chubch,  who  wrote  in  the 
Greeic  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  Justin  Mart^,  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trjpho  the  Jew,  A..D.  140.  It  is  often  cited  a*  PauTg^  without  any  hesitation,  bj 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's 
by  Origen  about  230.'  It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theognostus  or  Alexandria 
about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received  by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pam- 
philus  about  294,  and  by  Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  theli^iuning  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  PauHcians  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by  Alexander  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the  Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Cspsarea,  about  315,  says,  ^  There  are  fourteen  Eputles  of  Paul  before 
the  public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  rejected  (nvcc 
i^KtrfiKavt)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging,  in  behalf  of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not 

'  To  the  preceding  argument  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epistle  particularly  intended 
by  Peter  may  be  that  written  to  the  Romans,  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by 
name  (ii.  17.)i  ^^^  '^^  which  there  is  an  exhortation  to  account  the  long-sufTering  of  God 
to  be  salvation,  or  that  which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  this  objection  Whitby  has  well 
replied,  (I.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  addressed  to  the  un- 
believing Jews  only,  whereas  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet  iii.  12.),  the  bdooed 
(verses  1.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  like  precuma  faith,  (i.  1.)  He  therefore  could 
not  mean  the  Jews  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that 
Epistle  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  is  addressed 
to  those  at  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.  7.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there  (i.  lS.,xL  13.,  xv.  15. 16.) 
—  (3.)  The  words  of  Paul  in  Kom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortatinn  to  coimt  the  long-sufiering 
of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproof  (or  despising  this  long-suifering :  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xii.)  he  conmiends  their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it 
would  obtain  salvation;  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  would  come,  and  would 
not  tarry.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv.  9.,  xiL  14. 18.  24.) 
mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  righteous  into  the  heavenly  countzy,  which  is 
one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

'  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  wero  those  of  Paul,  though 
not  the  style,)  are  very  remarkable.  He  says  that  *'  not  without  cause  did  the  ancients 
transmit  dbis  [enistle]  as  Paul's."  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vL  c.  25.)  Now,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  cnurches  and  writers,  who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  have 
conversed  with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this 
tradition  was  ancient  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  it  must  have  had  its  rise  in  the  days  of 
Paul  himself,  and  so  cannot  reasonably  be  contested. 
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received  by  the  church  of  the  Romans  as  a  writing  of  Paal.'*  *  It  is  often  quoted 
by  Euaeb'us  himself  as  PauPs  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was  received 
by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enumeration  of  FauVs  fourteen 
Epistles,  this  is  placed  next  after  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians  and  before  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the 
Synopsis  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by 
Adamantius,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  330,  and  hj  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  848.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  as  Paul's  by  Epiphanius  about 
868 ;  by  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  by 
Basil  about  370 ;  by  Gregory  Naziansen  in  370 ;  by  Amphilochius  also.  But  he 
says  it  was  not  universally  received  as  Paul's.  It  was  received  by  Gr^ory  Nyssen 
about  371 ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about  the  same  time;  by  Ephnem  the 
Syrian  in  370,  and  by  the  churches  of  Syria ;  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  m  878 ;  bj 
Hieraz,  a  learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302 ;  by  Serapion,  buhop  of  Thmuis 
in  Egypt,  about  347 ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  about  362 ;  by 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  about  the  jear  394 ;  by  Chrysostom  in 
the  year  398 ;  by  Severian,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  m  401 ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch 
about  401 ;  by  ralladius,  author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about  408 ;  by  Isidore  of' 
Pelusium  about  412 ;  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  412 ;  by  llieodoret  in 
423 ;  by  Eutherius,  bishop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  431 ;  by  Socrates,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  about  440 ;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  458 ;  and,  pro- 
bably, by  Dionysius,  falsely  caUed  the  Areopagtte ;  by  the  author  of  the  Quastiones 
et  Respofuiones,  once  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in 
the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  about  806 ;  and  is  received  as  Paul's  by  Cosmas  of 
Alexandria  about  535;  by  Leontius  of  Constantinople  about  610;  by  John 
Damascen  in  730 ;  by  Photios  about  858 ;  by  (Ecumenius  about  the  year  950 ;  and 
by  Theophylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  or  Wbstbrh  Chukcb,  we  may  first  cite 
Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek  a.d.  96,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  about  the  year  70.  In  this  Epistle 
there  are  several  allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some  passages  out  of 
this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost ;  nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  that  he  received  it 
as  St.  Paul's.  By  Tertullian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this 
Epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been  pres- 
byter in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned 
thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Hippolytus,  who  flourished  about 
220,  did  not  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  St.  r'aul's.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  afterwards,  nor  does  it 

*  Eusebius,  EccL  Hist  lib.  iiL  c  8.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  riw^s  of  Ensebios  were 
writers;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  did  not  appeal  to  older  Greek  writecs,  bat  only  to  the 
Roman  church.  This  word  riycs  —  soxB  —  indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  there  being  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or  prepossession 
for  the  Romans:  and  this  exception  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  Greek  Choreh  at  laige  ac- 
knowledged this  Epistle  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  to  the  well  known 
principle  exceptio  format  reguiam.  The  fact,  that  the  Arians  were  the  first  in  the  Greek 
chnrehes,  whom  history  charges  with  denying  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  adds  no 
ordinaiy  degree  of  weight  to  the  declarations  of  Ensebios;  and  recommends  his  character 
as  a  hi^rian,  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  departure  from  his- 
torical truth.  Hug's  Inkroicluction,  ii.  §  146.  Schmncker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

'  It  is  a  singuUir  circumstance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Clement  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Prof.  Stuart  has  arranged  his 
quotations  under  four  difierent  classes;  via.  1.  Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  Epistle,  are  cited; — 2.  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  with 
more  or  less  contraction  of  the  expression,  or  an  exchange  of  Uie  original  word  for  a 
synonymous  one; — 3.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  £e  ^isUe  to  the 
Hebrews;  or  in  which  the  style  or  phraseology  of  this  Epistle  is  more  or  less  exhibited; — 
and,  4.  Passages  similar  to  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which  Clement  probably 
quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  These  difierent  classes  of  quotations  Prof. 
Stuart  has  elucidated  with  many  valuable  observations,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily 
refecred  to  his  Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  77 — 84.,  or  pp.  94 — 105.  of  the  London  edition. 
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appear  to  have  been  received  by  Novatus,  or  Novatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about 
2^1 ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in  aner-times  received  by  his  followers.    It  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Amobius  about  306,  and 
Lactam  ius  about  the  same  time.    It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  Arnobius  in  the 
fifth  century.     It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Huary  of  Foictiers  about  354 ;  and 
by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  fol- 
lowers ;  it  was  abo  received  as  Faults  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.    Whether  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Optatus  of  Milevi  in  Africa,  about  370,  is  doubtfuL    It  was  received  as 
Faul's  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  374  ;  by  the  Priscillianists  about  37$. 
About  the  year  380  was  published  a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul 
only,  ascribed  to  Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome.    It  was  received  as  PauFs  by  Philaster, 
bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about  380 ;  but  he  takes  notice  that  it  was  not  then  re- 
ceived by  all.    His  successor  Gaudentius,  about  387,  quotes  this  Epistle  as  Paul's ; 
it  is  also  readily  received  as  Paul's  by  Jerome  about  3d2;  and  he  says  it  was 
generally  received  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all 
the  Latins.^    It  was  received  as  PauFs  by  Ruffinus  in  397 ;  it  is  also  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  third  coimcil  of  Carthage  in  397.    It  is  frequently  quoted  by  Augus- 
tine as  Paul's.    In  one  place  he  says,  "  It  is  of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  it 
among  the  canonical  Scriptures."     It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromalius,  bishop 
of  Aquileia  in  Italy,  about  401 ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  402 ;  by 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about  403.    Pdagius  about  405  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  neverthe- 
less it  was  received  by  his  followers.    It  was  received  by  Cassian  about  424 ;  by 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him ; 
by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434 ;  by  Sedulius  about  818  ;  by  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  440;  by  Salvian,  presbyter  of  Marseilles,   about  440;  by  Gelasius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  about  496 ;  by  Facundus,  an  African  bishop,  about  540 ;  by 
Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  556  ;  by  Cassiodorus  in  556 ;  by  the  author  of 
the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about  560 ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about 
590 ;  by  Isidore  of  Seville  about  596 ;  and  by  Bede  about  701,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century .* 

From  the  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within  about 
thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written^  ^^  it  had  acqmred 

'  The  non-recognising  of  this  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's  production  ^  by  all  the  Latins,"  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  **  of  doubtful  authority  with  some  "  in 
the  Latin  Church,  according  to  Augustine,  are  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug.    The  Western 
Church  was  kept  actiyely  employed  by  the  Montanists.     In  vindication  of  their  tenet,  that 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off  from  the  church,  they 
relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vi.  4,  5.  as  we  leam  from  Tertullian  (de  Pudicitia,  c.  20.) 
and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  L  ii.  c.  3.) :  on  which  account  the  ministers  of  the  Latin 
Church  made  cautious  and  sparing  use  of  this  Epistle.    Not  long  probably  after  the  death 
of  Irenseus,  the  presbyter  Caius  assumed  the  tone  of  clamorous  opposition  against  this 
Epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  published  against  the  Montanists:  and  from  that  time  this 
opinion  was  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  Church.    Even  the  Montanists 
themselves  receded  from  their  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their  polemical 
works  received  this  Epistle  only  as  for  as  its  authority  was  acknowledged  by  their  opponents, 
namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  &c     About  forty 
years  after  Caius's  attack,  arose  the  Novatians;  who,  as  we  leam  from  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and  others,  also  used  the  passage  Heb.  vi.  4,  5.  as  the  principal 
defence  of  their  tenets.    While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  contest,  and  evaded 
the  argument  from  Heb.  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin  churches  were  led  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were 
unable  to  refute.    But  the  Latin  churches  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of 
earlier  cburches  to  which  they  could  appeal:  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  could  not 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged;  because  they  wore  convinced  of 
the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients:  and  their  influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  sub- 
sequent day,  a  different  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  Church.     Schmucker^s  Biblical 
Theology,  voL  i.  pp.  115,  116.     Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  iL  §§  144 — 149. 

*  Lardner*s  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  391 — 395.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  329—331.  In  his  notes 
there  are  references  to  the  various  parts  of  the  preceding  volumes,  in  which  the  extracts, 
from  the  above-named  Fathers  are  to  be  found. 
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6uch  currency  and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Borne,  the  metropolitan 
of  the  world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of  divine 
authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and  ackDOW- 
ledgment  of  it  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar  to  their  own. 
Further,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed  to  its  contents  aa 
sacred,  A.  D.  140 ;  about  which  time,  or  not  long  after,  it  was  in* 
sorted  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West :  and  consequently  it  must  have  had, 
at  a  period  very  little  after  the  apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit 
not  at  all  or  at  most  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged 
books  of  the  New  Testament."* 

2.  Internal  Evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
IS  the  genuine  Production  op  St.  Paul. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and  affection 
tmoards  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  (Rom.  ix.  1 — 4.  &c) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those  who  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  him  ?  Knowing  their  prejudices  concerning  the  Levitical  law, 
what  subject  could  he  select  more  appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification 
than  the  abrogation  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
Chri8t*s  person  and  office,  eapeciallj  of  his  true,  spiritual,  ana  eternal  priesthood, 
of  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  but  a  shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  treated  so  largely  ? 

[ii.]  Secondly,  If  an  author^s  method  of  treating  his  subjects,  to» 
gether  with  his  manner  of  reasoningy  is  a  sure  mark  by  which  he  may 
be  ascertained  {as  all  good  judges  of  composition  allow),  we  shall  with* 
out  hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(1.)  The  general  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  this  Epistle 
corresponds  with  that  of  Paul  in  his  otJier  Epistles, 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  other  Epistles,  which  was 
also  peculiar  to  him.  He  first  lays  down  the  doctrinal  mysteries  of  the  Gospel* 
vindicating  them  firomx)pp06itions  and  exceptions ;  and  then  he  descends  to  exhort- 
ations to  obedience,  deduced  from  them,  with  an  enumeration  of  those  moral  duties 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind  those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this 
respect  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  and  especially  that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  the  former 
half  of  this  Epistle  (ch.  i.— x.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  but  with  occasional  ex< 
hortations  intermixed,  which  the  strength  of  the  writer's  feelings  plsunly  appears 
to  have  forced  from  him.  From  ch.  x.  20.  to  the  end,  the  Epistle  is  hortatory  and 
practical.  *'  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  just  before  the  salutatory  part  begins,  the 
writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  detirered  from  the  power  of  persecution ;  and  he  follows  this 
request  with  a  petition,  that  the  Ood  of  Peace — 6  etoi  r^s  n^iinff  —  might  be  with 
them,  and  concludes  with  an  Amen.  (Rom.  xv.  30—33.)  The  very  same  order, 
petition,  style,  and  conclusion,  appear  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
(xiii.  1 8^21 .)  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  theu:  prayers,  that  he  may  be  restored 
to  them  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  the  Ood  of  Peace  (an  expression  used  no 
where  else  but  in  St.  PauFs  writings  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) ;  and 
concludes  with  an  Amen,^  '    Similar  coincidences  as  to  method  occur  in  the  Epistles 

*  Stuart's  Commentary^  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

*  Stuart's  Ck>mmentar7  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp-  152,  153.;  or  pp. 
185—187.  of  the  London  edition.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  Vindicatio  Canonis,  pp.  665,  666. 
Owen  on  the  Hebrews^  vol.  L  Exercitation  2. 
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to  tbe  Ephfiimi  and  ColotMBt  (Profeaor  Stuart  adds,  to  the  Fhflippiaiis 
ThpMiloniaaa  abo) ;  which  oonchide  with  an  Amen  before  the  salutalion. 


(2.)  Ik  this  letter^  we  Jbtd  that  ocerflmBimg  of  setUimemt,  briefly 
fre$»edy  which  diMtinffuishee  Paul  from  every  other  oacrtd  writer. 

^  Hierein  abo  are  abrupt  tranatiofis  firom  the  suljeet  in  hand  to  aomethiDg  mb- 
ordinate,  bvt  at  the  tame  tame  oonnected  with  it ;  whidi,  baring  puraucd  lor  a  little 
while,  the  writer  returna  to  his  aobfeot^  and  iUnttralea  it  bj  aigomenta  of  great 
foiee,  couched  aometioMi  in  a  fbort  ezpreanon,  and  aometimes  in  a  single  word, — 
all  which  are  pecoliar  to  PaoL    In  this  Epistle,  likewise,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
other  writers,  tmt  in  PaoTs  manner,  we  meet  wiUi  manj  ellipticai  expressions,  whidi 
are  to  be  snmilied  either  from  the  Ibrerang  or  from  the  following  Hansen     In  it 
also^  as  in  Paul's  achnowlec^^  EpisUea,  we  find  reasonings  s!ddressed  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  reader,  and  answers  to  objeetioBS  not  nroposed ;  because,  being 
obrioos,  the  writer  knew  they  would  natorallj  occur,  ana  therefore  needed  to  be 
lemoTcd.    Lastly,  after  Paurs  manner,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  subjoined  to  his  reasonincs  many  exhortatioas  to  piety  and  rirtue ;  all  which, 
to  penoos  who  are  judges  %i  writing,  plainly  point  out  the  i^ostle  Paul  as  the 
author  of  this  Epistle.*** 


(3.)  Many  thingt  in  this  JEputie  (too  maneroms  and  indeed  too 
obvious  to  require  any  enumeration)  evidentfy  manifest  that  its  author 
was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  exceedingly  well  skilled 
in  the  customs^  practices,  opinions,  traditions,  expositions,  and  appUca- 
turns  of  Scripture,  then  received  in  the  Jewish  church, 

**  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  sudi  enlarged  Tiews  of  the  £^ne  dis- 
pensations respecting  religion ;  such  an  extensire  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  their  andent  and  true  interpretation,  which  Paul,  no  doubt, 
learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition  he  studied  in  his  younger 
jean  at  Jerusalem ;  such  a  deep  insight  also  into  the  most  recondite  meanings  of 
these  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  reasonings  founded  thereon  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Grospel  rerelation,  as,  without  disparagement  to  the  other  apostlesi 
seem  to  have  exceeded,  not  their  natural  abilities  and  education  only,  but  even 
that  degree  of  inspiration  with  which  they  were  endowed.  None  of  them  but 
Paul ',  who  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish 
'  religion  and  learning  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who,  in  his  riper  years, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  toe  learned  men  of  his  own  nation  (Acts  ix.  1, 2.  14., 
xxvi.  4,  5.),  and  who  was  called  to  the  apostleship  by  Christ  himself,  when  for  that 
purpose  he  appeared  to  him  from  heaven, — nay,  who  was  cai^ht  up  by  Christ 
into  the  third  heaven, — was  equal  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  most  admirable 
EpisUe.** « 

[ill.]  In  the  third  pkioe.  Not  only  does  the  general  scope  of  this 
Epistle  tend  to  the  same  pointy  on  which  St.  Paul  lays  so  much  stress 
in  his  other  Epistles,  namely ^  that  we  are  justified  and  obtain  salvation 
only  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot 
effect  this  object;  but  there  are  various  DOCTRINAL  PROPOSITIONS  in 
this  Epistle,  which  are  found  in  the  other  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul 

Professor  Stuart  and  M.  Do  Groot  have  discussed  this  subject  at 
length,  especiallj  the  former :  our  limits  will  only  permit  a  very  few 

>  Of  these  parentheses  see  an  example  in  Heb.  i.  2—4.,  in  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
18  argued  from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person ;  in  verse  5.  the  discourse  is  continued  from 
the  first  Terse.    See  other  instances  in  Heb.  iii.  7 — U.  14.  and  ir.  2.  &c 

*  Macknighfs  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Sect  L  §  iii. 

'  [In  these  remarks  Macknight  seems  to  leave  a]l  proper  ituptration  ont  of  sight;  his 
argument  is  therefore  so  far  affected.] 

*  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Sect.  I.  §  iii. 
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examples  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  over 
the  Mosaic  dispensation :  — 

1.  As  to  the  superior  degree  ofBfiLlGIOUS  Ej^OWLElx^E  imparted 
by  the  Gospel. 

**  In  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  Paul  calls  Jadaism  t^l  oroixua  rov  meftov  (Gb\.  iy. 
3.)i  the  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  toorld^  that  is,  the  elements  or  principles  of  a 
reliffion  accommodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile  men  of  the  present  ar^  or 
world ;  and  again,  tA  itaBivn  icai  TrruxA  orotycm  (Gal.  iy.  9.),  weak  and  beggarly 
elements^  to  denote  its  imperfection.  He  represents  it  as  adapted  to  children^  fijirtoi 
(Gal.  iy.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of  nonage  and  pupilage,  or  in  the  condition  of  ser- 
vants rather  than  that  of  heirs.  (GaL  iy.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  Christains  attain  to 
a  higher  knowledge  of  God  (Gral.  iy.  9  ) :  tiiej  are  no  more  as  seryants,  but  beiiome 
sons,  and  obtain  the  priyileffes  of  adoption.  (Gal.^  iy.  5, 6.^  They  are  represented  as 
TiXiioi  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.) ;  as  oeing  furnished  with  mstruction  adequate  to  make  them 
dvipag  TfXiiovc,  (Eph.  iv.  II — 13.)  Christianity  leads  them  to  see  the  glorious 
displays  of  himseif  which  God  has  made,  with  an  unyeiled  face,  that  is,  clearly 
(2Uor.  iii.  IS.);  while  Judaism  threw  a  yeil  oyer  these  things.  (2  Cor.  ii.  13.) 
Christianity  is  engrayen  on  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  dicueovla  rov  irvtvfiaroc  (2  Cor. 
iii.  8.),  while  Judaism  was  engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  hrtrvrw/tkyri  iv  rote  XiSoig, 
(2  Cor.  iii.  T.)" 

Let  us  now  compare  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  apo6tle*s  views  on  this  point,  as 
contained  in  his  acknowleaged  Epistles,  with  those  which  are  developed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*'  This  Epistle  commences  with  the  declaration,  that  God,  who  in  times  past  spake 
to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son. 
(Heb.  i.  I.,  ii.  1.)  Judaism  was  revealed  only  by  the  mediation  of  angels  (il.  2.), 
while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  abundantly  confirmed  by 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (ii.  3, 4.)  The  ancient  covenant  was  imperfect 
with  respect  to  the  means  which  it  furnished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  but 
the  new  covenant  provides  that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  (viii.  9—11.)  The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  imiierfect  representation  of 
religious  blessin^^ ;  while  the  Gospel  proffers  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  1.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings,  while 
Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xi.  39,  40.)  **  ^ 

2.  As  to  the  views  which  the  Gospel  displays  concerning  GoD  tfie 
Father y  in  tlie  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  t/ie  Holy  Spirit. 

No  one  has  spoken  so  frequently  as  St.  Paul  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  has 
any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  adduced  the  gifls  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  argument 
for  the  truUi  of  the  Gospel,  besides  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  (See  1  Cor.  ziv.  22.  Sec)  The  apostle  expressly  uses  the  word  fupiiu^ 
to  (Ustribrnte^  with  regard  to  these  gifcs,  in  Rom.  xii.  3.  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17. ;  and  in 
Heb.  ii.  4.  he  says  that  the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  Grod  with 
divers  miracles,  and  Uvtvfiarog  'Ayiov  uepiafioig^  distribvtions  or  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  These  gifts,  St.  Paul  exclusivery  afilrms,  are  variously  imparted  according 
to  the  wiU  of  (^  (Rom.  xiL  S — 6.,  Eph.  iv.  7.,  and  especially  1  Cor.  xii.  4. 7 — 11. 
2S.) ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  thesA  n^ifts  are  conferred  Kara  rj}y  aurov 
di\ti<nvy  according  to  his  will. 

3.  Concerning  the  person  and  mediatorial  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Col.  i.  16.,  Eph.  iii.  9.,  1  Cor.  viii.  6.),  and  by  Him 
all  thines  subsist.  (Col.  i.  17.)  He  is  the  image  or  likeness  of  Qod^  tiKwv  rov  OeoO 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4.) ;  the  image  of  the  invinble  Gody  t'lKuv  rov  Btov  rou  aoparov,  (Col.  i.  15.) 
He  being  in  the  form  of  God,  iu  fiopjp  Oiov, — that  is,  in  the  condition  of  God, — 

>  Stuait's  Commentary,  vol  I  pp.  143,  144.  (174,  176.  of  the  London  edition.)  In 
pp.  144—148.  (175—178.  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirably  illustrates  the  superiority 
of  the  motives  to  piety  coiitaioed  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  its  superior  efiicacy  in  ensuring 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  dispensatioD. 
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humbled  bimseir,  assumed  an  inferior  or  humble  station, — taking  the  condition  of 
a  servant,  being  made  after  the  similitude  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  exhibited  his  humility  by  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  where- 
fore God  highly  exalted  him  to  supreme  dignity ;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet  (Phil.  ii.  6 — 9.,  1  Cor.  xzv.  25 — ^27.) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    The  Son  of  God  is  affirmed  to  be  the  reflected  splendour  of  the  glory 
of  God,  that  iS|  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is  conspicuous,  the  x^P^^^VP 
ifiro9Td9tuft  roD  Uarpog^  the  ex€Kt  image^  representation,  or  counterpart  of  the  Father 
(i.  3.x  by  whom  God  made  all  things  (i.  2.)»  and  upholds  the  universe  by  his  word. 
x  et  he  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  being  made  a  lit&e  lower  than  Ae  angeU  (ii.  9.)  ; 
he  assumed  flesh  and  blood,  "  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render  null 
and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  devil,  (ii.  14.)   On  account  of  the  suffering 
of  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour,  (ii.  9.)     He  endured  the 
suffering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  disgrace,  but  having  a  regard  to 
the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  (xii.  2.) 
All  things  are  put  under  his  feet  (ii.  8.,  x.  13.) ;  where  we  very  same  passage  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  zv.  25 — ^28.,  and  it  Is 
applied  in  the  same  manner.*'' 

But  chiefly  does  St.  Paul  expatiate  in  his  acknowledf^ed  Epistles  on  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  reconcdiation  of  sinners  to  €rod  hj 
means  of  this  sacrifice.  He  is  there  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
(1  Tim.  i.  15.) ;  to  have  died  for  us  and  for  our  sins  (Tit  ii.  14.,  1  Cor.  xv.  3.),  and 
to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  In  him  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  This  salvation  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  the 
law ;  it  could  only  be  efi*ected  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  accomplished  what  the  law 
could  not  do.  (Kom.  iiL  20—28.,  viii.  3 ,  Gul.  ii.  16.  21.)  f'iuslljr,  Jesus  is  our 
constant  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  Gk>d.  (1  Tim  ii.  5.,  Rom  viii.  34.)  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same  ardour, 
particularly  in  chapters  vii. — x.  To  adduce  a  few  instances :  Christ  was  offered  to 
bear  tbe  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  He  tasted  death  for  evenr  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.) 
He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  The  Jewish  offerings 
being  altogether  insufficient  to  make  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  own  blood  once 
for  m  made  expiation  for  sin.  (ix.  9—15.,  x.  10 — 12. 14. 19.)  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  a  new  covenant  (ix.  15.,  xiL  24.),  which  is  better  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii  22., 
viii/)  Exdted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6 — 10.),  he  appears  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us  (ix.  24.) ;  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  him  ^vii.  25.) ;  and  be  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assist  us.  (iv.  14 — 16.) 
Many  of  the  aoctrines  explained  in  Uiis  Epistle,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  in- 
spired writers,  except  Paul. 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  is  such  a  similarity  between  the  modes  of 
quotation  and  style  of  phraseology  of  this  Epistle,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  apostle*s  acknowledged  Epistles^  as  clearly  shows  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  his  undoubtsd  production. 

Braunius,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardner,  Macknight,  De 
Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerous  in- 
stances at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  have  been 
abridged :  — 

(1.)  Modes  of  quotation  and  interpretations  of  some  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  peculiarly  Pauline^  because  they  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  with  testimonies  and  quotations  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  this  than  his  other  Epistles,  is  nothing  more  than  the  subject  of 

'  De  Groot,  de  Epist  ad  Hebrffios,  pp.  240,  241.     Stuart's  Commentaiy,  vol.  1.  p.  149. 
(or  p.  182«  of  the  London  edition.) 
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which  he  treats,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  necessarily  required.  Thus, 
Fsal.  ii.  7.  ^  Thou  art  my  tSan:  to-day  I  have  begotten  thee;^^  is  quoted  and  applied 
to  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  5.),  just  as  Paul,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Jews,  m  the  synagogue  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  cited  and  applied  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts 
xiii.  23.)  In  like  manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  of  Psal.  viii.  4.  and  of 
Fsal.  ex.  1.,  ^iven  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  8.  So  also 
the  explanation  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Heb.  vi.  14.  18.}  is  nowhere  found 
but  in  Paufs  Epistle  to  the  GaUtians.  (iii.  8,  9.  14.  18.)  ^ 

(2.)  Instances  of  agreement  in  the  stifle  and  phraseology  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  PauL 

t.  Pabticui«ab  Wobds,  peculiab  to  Paul,  or  which  aub  most  rasQUZNT  in 
HIS  Wbitimgs. 

Wetstein  enumerates  eleyen  instances,  to  which  Schmidt  has  added  forty-eight 
others.  De  Groot  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he  refers  to  certain 
classes ;  as  also  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given  upwards  of  sixty  examples.* 
Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  subjoined. 

The  word  of  God,  in  Paul,  is  a  sword,  fiaxaipa.  (Eph.  vi.  17.,  Heb.  iv.  12.)' 

Children  in  religion,  that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  ignorant  and  uninformed, 
are  termed  v^ircoc  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1.,  Eph.  iv.  14.,  Rom.  ii.  20.,  Gal.  iv.  3.,  and  Heb. 
v.  Id. ;  and  instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  milk;  and  for  strong  persons 
(rlAfioi),  or  those  who  are  well-taught,  it  is  ^pS^iay  meat,  and  orepcd  rpo^ii,  or  strong 
meat,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  and  Heb.  v.  14. ;  and  their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  is  called  nXiioriiq, 

Mc(riri}c  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  is  exclusively  Pauline.  (GaL  iii.  19, 
20.,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.,  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'Ayia^civ,  to  separate  or  sanctify,  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  occurs  in  Eph.  v. 
26.,  H^b.  ii.  11.,  X.  10.,  and  xiii.  12. 

Zcia,  a  shadow,  that  is,  a  shadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  as  opposed  to  the 
perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Col.  ii.  17.,  Heb.  viii.  5.,  x.  1.) 

'O/ioXoyia,  religious  or  Christian  profession,  (2  Cor.  ix.  13.;  Heb.  iii.  1.,  iv.  14., 
X.  23.) 

Occoc  Otov,  the  house  of  God,  that  is,  the  Church.  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.,  Heb.  iii.  6.) 

KXtipovoftos,  Lord  or  possessor,  (Heb.  i.  2.,  Rom.  viii.  17.) 

KoTopytiy,  to  (tnnul,  abolish,  or  abit^te.  (Rom.  iii.  3.  31.,  vL  6.,  1  Cor.  i.  28., 
Gal.  V.  11.,  Heb.  ii.  14.) 

S^rl^^a  Tov  'Afipaafi,  (he  seed  of  Abrahoam,  or  Christians,  occurs  in  Gal.  iiL  29.  and 
Heb.  11.  6. 

ti.  Agokistio  Expbbssions  ob  Aixusioks  to  thb  Gambs  aiii>  Exbbcisbs  which 

WEBB  THBN  in  OBBAT  BBPUTB,  AND  WEBB  FBEQUBNTLT  SOIiBMNISBD  IN  GbeECE  AND 

OTUEB  Pabts  op  thb  Romaht  Empibb,  ahd  pabticui«ablt  AT  Jbbusalem  and 
CfiSAEBA  bt  Hebod.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.,  Phil.  iii.  12 — 14.,  2  Hm.  ii.  5.,  iv.  6 — 8. 
compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.,  and  xii.  1 — 3,  4. 12.) 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle  and  tliose 
in  PauTs  otiier  letters. 

See  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  with  Gal.  vi.  9.,  2  Thess.  iii.  13.,  and  Eph.  iii.  18. ; 
Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Rom.  xii.  18. ;  Heb.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2—4. ;  Heb.  xiii. 
16.  with  Phil.  iv.  18.    See  also  Rom.  xv.  26.,  2  Cor.  viiL  24.  and  ix.  13. 

1  Macknighfs  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect  I.  §iii.  De  Groot  gives  instances 
not  only  of  the  formnUa  of  quotation,  but  also  of  the  design  with  which  the  apostle  intro- 
dnees  his  quotations,  (pp.  245,  246.)  Prof.  Stuart  principally  elucidates  the  mode  of 
appealing  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  apostle's  manner  of  reasoning.  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  153—160.,  or  pp.  187 — 195.  of  the  London  edition. 

•  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  p.  886.  Schmidii  Hist  Canonis,  pp.  662—664.  De 
Groot,  pp.  247—350.  Stnart,  voL  l  pp.  160—168.,  or  pp.  196—204.  of  the  London 
edition. 

*  [But  Eph.  vi.  17.  says  rV  /*^X"ttpaif  rov  ww§6fwros  3  icri  ffyia  9wv,  while  in  Heb.  iv.  12. 
i  \6y^s  rod  0fov  is  rofuh-ws  Mp  vwrw  fidxupw  Sforo^UM^.J 
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(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle  and  the  can^ 
elusions  of  PauVs  Epistles,  in  several  respects* 

Compare  Heb.  xii.  18.  with  Bom.  xt.  30.^  £ph.  tL  18,  19.,  Col.  iv.  3.,  1  Theaa.  ▼. 
25.,  and  2  Thess.  iii.  1.;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  with  Bom.  xt.  30—^3.,  Eph.  tL  19 — 
23.,  1  Tbess.  v.  23.,  and  2  Theas.  iii.  16.;  Heb.  xiiL  24.  with  Bom.  xvi.  21—23^ 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19—21.,  2  Cor.  xiii.  18.,  Phil.  iv.  21,  22.;  Heb.  xiii.  25.  with  2  Them, 
iii.  18.,  Col.  iv.  18.,  Eph.  vL  24.,  1  Tim.  vL  21.,  2  Tim.  iv.  22.,  and  Tit.  til  15. 

[v.]  Lastly,  Hiere  are  several  circumstances,  towards  the  close  of 
this  Epistle,  which  evidently  prove  that  it  was  written  by  Paul    Thus, 

(1.)  Heb.  xiii.  23.  The  departure  of  Timothj  is  mentioned ;  and  we  know  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon, 
that  he  was  with  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Bome. 

(2.)  Heb.  xiii.  24.  They  of  Italy  salute  you:  the  writer,  therefore,  was  then  in 
Italy,  whither  Paul  was  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  resided  two  years  (Acts 
xxviii.  30.) ;  where  also  he  wrote  several  Epistles  which  are  still  extant. 

(3.)  Heb.  X.  34.  The  apostle  makes  mention  of  his  bonds,  and  of  the  compassion 
which  the  Hebrew  Christians  showed  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  any  other  person  in  Italy,  where  Paul  then  was, 
should  write  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  therein  make  mention  of  his  own  bonds, 
and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man  unknown  to  them  except  through 
Paul,  and  not  once  intimate  anythinnr  concerning  his  condition.  Besides,  the  con- 
stant sign  and  token  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  himself  had  publicly  signified  to  be 
so  (2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18.),  is  subjomed  to  this : —  Grace  be  with  you  a£  (Heb.  xui. 
25.)  That  this  was  originally  written  with  his  own  hand  there  is  no  {ground  to 
question ;  but  rather  appears  to  be  so  because  it  was  written :  for  he  affirms  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  subjoin  that  salutation  with  his  own  hand.  Now  thia^was  an 
evidence  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  first  came,  but  not  to 
those  who  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it.  The  saluUtHon  itself  was  their  token, 
being  peculiar  to  Paul.  And  all  these  circumstances  will  yet  receive  some  additional 
force  from  the  consideration  of  the  time  when  this  Epbtie  waa  written.^ 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  coincidences  (which  are  comparatively 
a  small  selection)  can  be  the  effect  of  mere  accident?  The  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  treatment,  the  topics  discussed,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sentiments,  words,  and  phrases,  are  all  so  exclusively 
Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  have  been  its  author,  except  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong 
chain  of  proof  for  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  doubts  have  still 
been  entertained  whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  St.  PauL 
These  doubts  rest  principally  on  the  omission  of  the  writex^s  name, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul  b^n  with  a 
salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of  them  were  directed  from  some  par- 
ticular place,  and  sent  by  some  special  messengers;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  anonymous,  and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  ia  the  name  of  tiie 
messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judiea.  These  omissions,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  positive  testimony  already 
adduced.  And  they  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  by  Jerome,  who  intimate  that  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  peculiar  aposde 
to  the  Hebrews  (as  acknowledged  in  this  Epistle,  iii.  I.),  Paul  declined,  through 
humility,  to  assume  the  tiUe  of  an  apostle.  To  which  Theodoret  adds,  that  Paul 
being  peculiarly  the  apostie  of  the  uncircumcinon^  as  the  rest  were  of  the  cireum' 
cision  (Gal.  ii.  9.,  Rom.  xi.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  any  public  character  when 

*  Schmidii  Hist.  Canonis,  p.  665.  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  vol.  vi.  pp.  402,  403.;  4to. 
vol.  iiL  p.  335.    0>Yen  on  the  Hebrews,  part  i.  exercitation  2. 
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writing  to  the  people  of  their  charge.  lie  did  not  mention  his  name,  messenger., 
or  the  particular  persons  to  whom  it  was  sent,  because  (as  Dr.  Lardner  judiciously 
remarks)  such  a  long  letter  might  give  umbrase  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this  crisis, 
when  the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger  himself,  the  messenger, 
and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  But  they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the 
style,  and  also  from  the  messenger,  without  any  fbrmal  notice  or  superscription. 
But  the  absence  of  the  apostle's  name  is  no  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  written  by  Paul,  or  that  it  is  a  treatise  or  homily^,  as  some  critics  have 
imagined ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are  Epistles  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  productions  of  an  inspired  apostle,  notwithstanding  his 
name  is  nowhere  inserted  m  them.  The  three  Epistles  of  John  are  here  intended, 
in  all  of  which  that  apostle  has  omitted  his  name,  for  some  reasons  not  now  known. 
The  first  Epistle  besms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  in 
the  other  two,  he  c^s  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter.  That  Paul,  however, 
did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself,  we  learn  ftom  the  Epistle  itself:  —  '*  Know  ye,** 
says  he,  ^*  that  our  brother  Timothy  has  been  sent  abraadf  with  whom,  if  he  come 
shortlvt  /  wiU  see  you^^  (Heb.  ziii.  23.^  The  objection,  therefore,  from  the 
omission  of  the  apostle*s  name,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  superior  in  point  of  stjle  to 
Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the  production  of  that  apostle,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  "  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  superiority  in  the  style  of  this 
Epistle  as  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul.  Those 
who  have  thought  differently  have  mentioned  Barnabas,  Luke,  and  Clement,  as 
authors  or  trandators  of  this  Epistle.  The  opinion  of  Jerome  was,  that ''  the  senti- 
ments are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who 
committed  to  writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  into  commentaries 
the  things  spoken  by  his  master."  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures  that  Paul  dictated  the 
Epistle  m  Hebrew,  and  that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, immediately  wrote  down  the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant  Greek ; 
but  who  this  assistant  of  the  apostle  was  is  altogether  unknown.  But  surely  the 
writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other  authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise  de- 
gree of  merit ;  and  if,  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with  greatcx  elegance  than  the  acknow- 
ledged compositions  of  this  apostle,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  apparent 
design  and  contents  of  this  Epistle  suggest  the  idea  of  more  studied  composition, 
and  yet  that  there  is  nothing  m  it  which  amounts  to  a  marked  difference  of  style."' 
Besides  the  sublime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  grand  ideas  which  the  apostle  de- 
velopes  with  e<|ual  method  and  warmtn,  did  not  permit  him  to  employ  the  negligent 
style  of  a  familiar  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  same  construction  of 
sentences,  and  the  same  style  of  expression,  in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  except  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Braunius,  Langius,  Carpzov, 
Pritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales,  RosenmuUer,  Bengel, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Janssens,  De  Groot,  Professor  Stuart,  and  almost 
every  other  modem  commentator  and  biblical  critic,  that  the  weight 
of  eyidence,  both  external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  greatly  in 
favour  of  Paul,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  written  by  that  apostle ;  and  that,  instead  of  containing 
'*  far-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings"  (as  the  opponents 
of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  affirm),  its  composition  is 

>  The  hypothesis  of  Berger,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  an  homily, 
is  examined  and  refuted  by  Prof.  Stuart  Ck>mmentary,  \oL  L  pp.  4 — 7.,  or  pp.  4 — 9.  of 
the  London  edition. 

'  Michaelis  thinks  it  highly  improhahle  that  Paol  would  visit  Jerusalem  again,  and  ex- 
pose his  life  to  sealots  there.  But  sarely.  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  he  might  revisit  Judsea 
without  incurring  that  danger.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p.  1130. 

*  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  voL  i.  pp.  455,  456. 

«  The  objections  of  Bertholdt  and  others,  taken  from  the  s^le  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, are  examined  in  del  ail,  and  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  voL  i.  p.  ISO.  et  teg, 
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more  highly  wrought,  and  \is  language  more  finished,  than  any  of 
PauFs  omer  Epistles,  and  that  it  afforas  a  finished  model  of  didactic 
writing. 

[The  view  taken  above  oF  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  arguments  by  whieh  it  is  supported,  stand  just  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  author,  as  the  editor 
judged  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  separately  his  own  view  respect- 
ing the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  evidence  respecting 
its  authorship.    There  were  two  special  reasons  for  this  arrangement ; 
Ist,  That  this  Epistle  is  the  first  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
mentioned  as  yet  which  requires  a  special  statement  of  the  evidence 
in  its  favour,  as  meeting  early  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  not  merely 
modern  subjective  notions ;  and,  2nd,  Because  the  view  taken  by  the 
editor  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  authorship  is  by  no  means  as 
positive  and  definite  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  above  remarks,  and 
as  to  some  of  the  arguments  used  they  appear  to  the  editor  to  prove 
no  point  of  the  case. 

Thus  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  to  this  Epistle  that 
Peter  referred  (2  Eph.  iiL  15,  16.);  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  by  no  means  decisive  that  it  was  written  by  St  Paul ; 
the  points  of  internal  evidence  difierently  affect  different  readers; 
similarity  of  doctrinal  statements  and  identity  of  sentiment  only 
proves  the  unity  of  Christian  truth  laid  down  in  the  inspired  Epistles. 
And  those  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment  have  not  in  general 
agreed  with  Professor  Stuart,  in  opposition  to  the  ancients,  to  whom 
Greek  was  vernacular,  respecting  the  style  of  this  Epistle.  Indeed 
it  was  rather  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Andover  Professor  to 
advance  such  positive  statements  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
have  attained  that  apprehension  of  Greek  which  could  alone  qualify 
him  to  advance  definite  opinions. 

The  authority  of  this  Epistle  was  recognised  in  the  earliest  sub* 
apostolic  writing  which  we  possess — the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians :  he  uses  its  language  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  he 
was  very  familiar  with  it,  and  he  seems  also  to  assume  that  it  was 
similarly  known  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  claims  authorityy  and  thus  he  who  approvingly  used 
it  as  a  basis  of  Christian  teaching  owned  that  he  admitted  and  en- 
forced that  authority.  And  this  in  the  case  of  Clement  is  all  the 
more  important,  seeing  that  he  wrote  at  Borne  in  the  name  of  **  the 
Church  that  sojourneth  in  Rome;"  so  that  this  Epistle  was  known 
and  admitted  then  fully  in  the  West^  the  region  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  looked  on  in  a  different  light.  And  thus  in  the  second 
century  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  writer  of  the  Canon  in 
Muratori.  Other  Western  writers  did  not  know  it,  or  else  doubted 
as  to  its  authorship  or  authority.  TertuUian  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas; 
and  others,  not  admitting  that  it  was  Paul's,  seemed  to  have  denied 
its  authority.  But  whatever  be  said  as  to  the  authorship^  Clement  is 
an  excellent  witness  that  the  apostolic  church  admitted  its  authority. 

So,  too,  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  though  he  does  not 
name  any  writer ;  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  the  first 
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vrith  wliom  we  are  acquainted  who  mentioned  any  name  as  that  of  ita 
author.  *^  He  says  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  PauVs,  but 
that  it  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  that 
Luke,  having  carefully  translated  it»  published  it  for  the  use  <^  the 
Greeks.  And  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  translated  it  that 
the  complexion  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  the  Acts  is  found  to  be 
tlie  same."  He  then  accounts  for  the  non-insertion  of  Paul's  name 
at  the  beginning.  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  yi.  14.)  Clement  may  have 
had  much  better  ground  for  ascribing  this  Epistle  to  Paul  than  he 
had  for  saying  that  it  was  a  translation  (which,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  but  an  inference  of  his  own  mind),  and  hi$  opportunities  in  the 
East  and  amongst  Greeks  were  probably  far  greater  than  those  of 
Tertullian  a  few  years  later. 

Origen  plidnly  stated  the  difference  of  style  between  this  Epistle 
and  those  which  bear  Paul's  name,  but  he  says  that  it  was  not  cause- 
lessly that  the  ancients  had  transmitted  this  Epistle  as  PauFs  —  that 
is,  in  a  general  sense ;  for  he  adds,  ^^  but  who  it  was  who  wrote  the 
Epistle  God  only  know  Ah."  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.)  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  arrive  at  greater  certainty  nato  than  was  attainable 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle 
is  proved;  that  it  is  Pauline  in  a  general  sense  seems  just  as  certain ; 
while  the  conclusions,  which  must  be  formed  in  a  great  measure  on 
internal  grounds,  will  differ  according  to  the  character  and  habit  of 
mind  of  individual  investigators,  who  will  find  that  they  see  with  the 
eyes  of  others  the  important  point  that  its  authority  does  not  depend 
on  our  knowing  the  writer.] 

lY.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  critics 
and  commentators  are  not  agf eed,  some  referring  it  to  a.  d.  58,  but 
the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.d.  61  and  64.  If  (as  we  be* 
lieve)  Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when  it  was  written  may  easily 
be  determined;  for  the  salutations  from  the  saints  in  Italv  (Heb. 
xiii.  24.),  togeUier  with  the  apostle's  promise  to  see  the  Hebrews 
shortly  (23.),  plidnly  intimates  that  his  imprisonment  was  then  either 
terminated,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written 
from  Italy,  perhaps  from  Home,  soon  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Paul  left 
Italy,  viz.  at  the  end  of  A.i>.  62,  or  early  in  63.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages,  as  Lardner  and  Macknight  have  observed,  that  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  thinks,  but  a  short  time  before  that  event ;  for  in  Heb. 
viii.  4.,  ix.  25.,  x.  11.,  and  xiii.  10.,  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then 
standing,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  noticed  as  being  then  offered. 

V.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents.  The  Jews  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Christian  faith.  To  persecutions  and  threats,  they 
added  arguments  derived  from  the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  observed,  we  may  infer,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  given  by 
the  ministration  of  angels ;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  suffered  an  ignominious  death;  that  the  public 
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sty  of  circumdBion  to  the  Gentile  con- 
t  oflsr  times,  he  inBisted  on  the  contrary, 
ie  d^rSfJ^  *^"*  "^  Gentile  CbristianB 

clicumd^^''"'^  consequently  oblige 
iole  law  of  N:^'  f  ^  ^^X  ^"^^^l  «^ 
fficient  to  justify tnd-  ™^«  ^^^     -*^^ 

in  prop^atJDg  this  error,  tSflf.- .„, 

ted  to  be  circumciaed.  (GaL  v.  T      ,  *J 
>ul  in  Gal.  v.  9  —10.,  it  ib  probable''f*^ 
an  churches  was  made  by  one  judaisi .° 
ral  zealots,  as  some  commentators  ha^ 
ud  in  vi.  12,  13.  it  appears  that  he  was'  . 
ay  religious  views  or  motives,  but  from  \ 
night  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Jews     i 
roaelytes,  and  bo  escape  the  persecutiouB 
»8  i^inBt  St.  Paul,  and  those  who  ad- 

iB  that  occauoned  St  Paid  to  write  this 
ral.  vi.  11.),  contrary  to  his  usual  prao- 
Accordingly,  its  Scope  is,  to  assert  his 
irity,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
tUTches  in  the  ftuth  of  Christ,  especially 
point  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  to 
I  been  disseminated  among  thera,  by 
e  nature  and  use  of  the  moral  and  cere- 
oae  principles  of  Christianity  which  he 

had  taught  when  he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

y.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  therefore,  oonabts  of  three  parts, 

viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction.     (L  1—5.) 

Fabt  II.  The  Discttttion  of  the  Suiijects  which  had  occasioned  this 
Epistle:  in  which 

Sect.  1.  is  a  vini^oation  of  St.  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine  and 
authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary  from  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  hut  an  imme- 
diate apostle  of  Christ  himself,  hy  divine  revelation ;  consequently 
that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  St.  Peter  himself,  (i.  6 — ■ 
24.  ii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  MoaeSi  and  shows, 

§  L  Tbat  Justification  is  b;  futh  in  duiBt,  aod  not  by  the  works  of  tiie  Momuc  Uv- 
(iii.  1-18.) 

§ii.  Tbatlhedesignof  Godingiving  thelnw  wiie,nott«jiUtif;buttocon'riD«of 
sin,  as  well  ai  to  reatrein  from  the  commisaion  of  it;  and  that  being  intended  00)7 
for  a  temporary  inititation,  instead  of  vacating  the  promise,  it  was  designed  to  be 
subservient  to  it,  by  showing  the  necessity  of  a  better  righteousness  than  th*t  of 
the  law,  as  a  schoolmaster  until  the  uoming  of  Christ;  that,  being  justified  by 
faith  in  him,  they  might  obtun  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  (iii.  19 — 24.)  Sncli 
being  the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  the  apostle  infers  from  it,  that  now,  under 
the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  from  the  law  (3S— 29.) ;  and  illustratM  his  infeience  b; 
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God's  treatment  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  put  under  the  law,  as  a  father  puts  a 
minor  under  a  guardian,  (iv.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians  in 
going  aboat  to  snl^ject  themselves  to  the  law,  and  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  circumcision  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  law, 
and  would  thus  put  themselves  on  a  ground  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  covenant  of  grace,  (iv.  8 — 31.,  v.  1 — 9.) 

Sect.  4.  contains  various  instructions  and  exhortations  for  Christian 
behaviour,  and  particularly  concerning  a  right  use  of  their 
Christian  freedom,  (v.  10 — 16.,  vL  1 — 10.) 

Part  III.  TTie  Conclusiariy  which  is  a  Summary  of  the  Topics  dis* 
cussed  in  this  Epistle^  terminates  with  an  Apostolical  Benediction, 
(vi.  11—18.) 

y  I.  Although  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  viz.  the  doc- 
trine o{  justification  hj  faith  alone,  yet  the  two  Epistles  differ  mate- 
rially in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (which  was  first 
written)  was  designed  to  prove  against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justi- 
fied by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  of  Moses^y  which  required 
perfect  obedience  to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the 
penialty  of  the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications 
prescribed  by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  The  Law 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  though  it  added  something  to  the  accept- 
ance already  bestowed  on  those  who  believe.  On  the  contrary,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  treats  of  justification  on  a  more 
enlarged  plan;  his  design  being  to  prove  against  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  justified  merito- 
riously by  performing  works  of  law  of  any  kind  ;  but  that  all  must 
be  justified  gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ :  "  Per  fidem,  propter  Christum,*'  as  said  the  Reformers. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete  proof 
that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously,  either  by  works 
of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  of  divine  appointment ; 
but  that  it  is  v^free  gift,  proceeding  entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  those  who  receive  it  by  faith  in  Jesus  our  Lord. 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  St  Paul's  skill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection,  which  the  advocate 
or  advocates  for  the  Mosaic  law  had  urged  against  him,  was,  that  he 
preached  circumcision.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns 
this  slander  by  a  statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice 
of  it ;  but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  that  he  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaising  teacher  and  his 
followers,  as  weU  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless  occasioned  great  uneasiness 
of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  fisiithful  in  that  age,  and  did  considerable 
injury  among  the  Galatians,  at  least  for  some  time  ;  yet,  ultimately, 

'  Compare,  among  other  passages,  GaL  iil  2,  3.  5.,  it.  21.,  v.  1—4. 
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these  evils  have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his  apostle- 
ship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially  after  his  conversion, 
we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance  that  h^  really  was  an  apostle, 
called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  such  by  those  who  were  apostles  before  him ;  consequently  we 
are  assured  that  our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Ooepel  as  taught  by 
him  (and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
most  fully)  is  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  but  on  the  authority  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  St.  Paul  was  inspired  in  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered  to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in  them  all.  He 
thinks  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  by  Titus  to  the  brethren 
in  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia,  with  an  order  to  them  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  other  churches,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the 
brethren  in  that  city,  and  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulina,  Chap.  V.* 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHBSUNS. 


I.  Chbistianitt  was  first  planted  in  this  citjr  by  St  Paul,  about 
A.  D.  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  for  the 
space  of  three  months ;  he  did  not,  however,  continue  long  there  at 
that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  promising  to 
return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts  xviii.  19 — 21.)  Accordingly  he 
came  to  Ephesus  early  the  following  year  (Acts  zix.  1.  et  seq.)  and 
preached  the  word  widi  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordi- 
nary miracles  among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there> 
chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  converts ;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were  so 
remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious  arts 
which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great  value. 
(xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their  spiritual 
welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  A.  D.  56,  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.)  After  this  he  spent  some 
time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
(a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him 
at  Miletus.  There  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that 
should  see  them  no  more;  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 

>  Dr.  Macknigbt'8  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  sect.  3. 

'  Calmet,  Preface  snr  r£pitre  aax  Qalates.  BosenmuUer,  Schob'a  in  N.  T.  torn.  It.  pp. 
394 — 396. ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptonun  Panii,  pp.  131—159. ;  Lardner's  Vforks,  Svo. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  305 — 314. ;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  287—291. ;  Whitby's  Preface;  Hug-s  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  ii.  §§  98 — 100. ;  Michaelis,  voL  iy.  pp.  8—22. 
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discharged  his  ministry  among  them^  and  exhorting  them  to  ^^  take 
heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock  "  committed  to  their  care^ 
lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing  teachers  who  would  rise 
among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour  to  pervert  them.  (zjc.  17 — 38.) 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally '  admitted  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  Epistle  is  alluded  to  by  Poly- 
carp^,  and  is  cited  by  name  by  Iren»usS  Clement  of  Alexandria^, 
Tertullian^  OrigenS  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without  excep- 
tion. Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  ancient  ^rsions, 
have  the  words  h  *E<f>ia^y  ^'  at  Ephesus,"  in  the  first  verse  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Yitringa,  Venema,  Benson, 
Paley,  and  other  learned  men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must 
have  been  written  to  the  Laodiceans,  They  rest  this  opinion,  first, 
on  the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  tne  second  century,  who 
affirmed  the  same  thing;  but  his  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  for 
Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  to  make  them  favourable  to  his  sentiments,  and  upon  this  very 
account  he  is  censured  by  Tertullian  (a.d.  200^,  as  setting  up  an 
interpolation  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in 
opposition  to  the  true  testimony  of  the  church.^  They  further  appeal 
to  a  passage  in  Basil's  second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  which  he 
thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1. :  '^  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as  truly  united 
to  him  ^  who  is'  through  knowledge,  he  called  them  in  a  peculiar 
sense  '  such  who  are,'  saying ;  '  to  the  saints  who  are '  (or  even)  '  to 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.'  For  so  those  before  us  have  trans- 
mitted it,  and  we  have  found  it  in  ancient  copies.""  From  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manu- 
scripts, which  Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  ip  *E^V^,  *'at 
Ephesus."  Michaelis,  however,  argues  at  considerable  length,  that 
the  omission  of  the  word  oiaiy  ^^  wno  are,"  was  the  subject  of  Basil's 
implied  censure,  as  heins  hostile  to  the  inference  he  wished  to 
deduce,  and  not  the  omission  of  the  words  h  'E^io-^.'  And,  as  this 
Father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings,  expressly  cites  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians*®  without  any  hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
time  (the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  con- 
sidered as  being  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans. 

'  [There  is  eyen  now  hardlj  anj  occasion  to  modifj  this  word.  The  attacks  on  this 
Epistle  bj  modem  doubters  are  of  a  kind  wholly  mihjtetive :  ibej  have  been  well  met  by 
Mr.  Alford  in  his  P^€Bl§etio  on  this  topic«] 

'  Lardner,  Sto.  toL  il  p.  95. ;  4to.  toL  i.  p.  SSO. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  ii  pi  163.  $  4to.  vol.  L  p.  368. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  Tol.  IL  p.  223. ;  4to.  Tol  i.  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  vol.  iL  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  yoL  L  p.  423. 
'  Ibid.  Svo.  yoL  il  p.  472. ;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  535. 

'  Ibid.  Syo.  yol.  iL  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  yoL  L  p.  423. 

*  See  the  original  passage  in  Lardner,  8yo.  yoL  xy.  p.  401, ;  4to.  yoL  il  p.  466. ;  or  in 
Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  142 — 146. 

*  [The  words  h  *E^y  are  omitted  in  the  ter<  of  the  Codex  Yaticanps,  though  they 
have  been  added  in  the  margin  ;  and  this  proves  that  such  MSS.  may  h^ve  been  current 
in  Basil's  days,  when  this  one  indeed  was  extant] 

**  Lardner,  Sva  vol  iv.  p.  404.  $  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
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Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  allusions  in  this  Epistle 
to  St  Paul's  having  resided  among  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed; and  that  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15.,  iii  2.,  and  iy.  21.^ 
appear  to  be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen 
(which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at  Laodicea),  than  to  the 
Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  resided  about  three  years.  (Acts  xx. 
31.)     But  these  passages  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tions, which  directly  refute  this  hypothesis.     It  will  be  recollected 
that  fdVlr   or  five   years  had   elapsed   since  St  Paul  had  quitted 
Ephesus:    he  might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in 
i.  15.)  his  complacency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in 
the  faith,  notwithstanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed*     Again,  tiie  expression  in  iii.  2.  {ilye  rjfeovaaTs  t^v 
ohcovofiiav)  which  many  translate  and  understand  to  mean,  if  ye  luxve 
heard  of  the  dispensation^ — more  correctiy  means,  since  ye  have  heard 
the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  had  been  made  known  to 
them  by  St  Paul  himself.     Consequentiy  this  verse  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  hypothesis  above  mentioned.     The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  iv.  21.,  where  a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  in 
like  manner  to  be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  him,  &c 
But  most  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  St  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16. — that  the  Colossians  should  '^  cause  the  Epistle  which 
he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans, 
and  that  they  should  likewise  read  tiie  Epistie  from  Laodicea;" 
— which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a  plain  proof  that  the  Epistie,  in 
our  copies  inscribed  to  the  Ephesians,  must  be  that  which  is  intended 
in  Col.  iv.  16.,  and  consequently  was  priginally  written  to  the  Lao- 
diceans.    But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow :  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  "  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea^  St  Paul  meant 
the  Epistie  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  the 
apostle's  directions   to    the   Laodiceans,   whose    city  lay   between 
Ephesus  and  Colosse;   and,  as  it  was  within   the   circuit  of  the 
Ephesian  church  (which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus 
was  the  chief  city  of  proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  Cell^rier,  after  Archbishop  Usher 
and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this  question,  by 
supposing  the  Epistie  to  have  been  encyclical  or  circular,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and  some  other  churches  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be  circular  in  the  sense  in  which 
Michaelis  understands  that  term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different 
copies  transmitted  by  St  Paul  had  iv  ^Eifpia^y  at  Ephesus,  iv  Aoo- 
Suceia,  at  Laodicea,  &c.,  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason 
why  our  manuscripts  read  iv  'E<f>i<r<p  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained  from 
Ephesus;  but  this,  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems  to  imply — 
what  cannot  be  proved  —  that  the  canon  was  established  by  autiiority, 
and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistie,  not  agreeing  with  the  approved 
edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion  that  St  Paul  sent  the  Ephesians 
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word  by  Tychicus^  who  carried  their  letter^  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  the 
Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will  account^  as  well  as  that  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  for  the  want  of  those  marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which 
the  apostle's  former  residence  might  lead  us  to  expect^  and  on  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destination. 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  may  deem  the 
best  supported:  we  think  the  solution  last  stated  the  most  natural 
and  probable ;  and  that,  when  the  united  testimonies  of  manuscripts, 
and  all  the  Fathers,  with  the  exception  of  Basil,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, we  are  fiilly  justified  in  regarding  this  Epistle  as  written 
to  the  Ephesians.^  [See,  on  the  whole  subject.  Dr.  Davidson's  In- 
trod.  ii.  328—344.] 

IIL  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states  that  it  was  written  from 
Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicus,  who  was  also  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  die  Colossians,  the  similarity  of  which  in 
style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was  written  at  the  same  time.  That 
this  Epistle  was  written  during  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  is  evident  from  its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.,  iv.  1., 
vi.  20.);  and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy 
release  (which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  sent  from  that  city),  we 
conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  that  it  was 
written  during  the  early  part  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  year  61,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Bome.  Prof.  Turner 
is  of  opinion  that  the  date  is  probably  about  the  year  62.^ 

IV.  As  St.  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  at  his  asserting  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was  appre- 
hensive lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  his  Ephesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gen- 
tiles. Hearing,  however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  fidth  of  Christ, 
he  wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and  to 
give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  excel- 
lency and  dignity  of  Christ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  fortify  their 
minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  With  this  view  he  s^iows 
them  that  they  were  saved  by  grace;  and  that,  however  wretched 
they  once  were,  now  they  had  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  He 
then  proceeds  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian 

1  Stosch,  de  Epistolis  Apostolomm  non  deperditis,  p.  101.  9t  »eq.  Calmet,  IVeface  sur 
TEpitre  aux  Ephesiens  i  BosenmuUer  and  Koppe  in  their  respective  Prolegomena  to  thig 
Epistle.  Michael  is,  yol.  iv.  pp.  128 — 146.  Laitlner's  Works,  Svo.  vol  yi.  pp.  416—456. ; 
4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  342 — 362.  Macknight  on  CoL  it.  16.  Cellerier,  Introd  an  Nour.  Test, 
p.  423.  Hug^s  Introd.  vol  ii.  §§  119 — 121.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article, 
pp.  SOS — 518.  (first  edit)  who  obserres,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  epistle  from  St.  Faal 
to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  lost ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabricins  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  work 
on  the  canon  is  nniyersallj  admitted  to  be  a  forgery ;  jret  the  loss  of  a  canonical  writing 
is  of  all  suppositions  the  most  improbable  ;  [if  intended  for  perpetual  use.] 

s  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  Greek  and  English,  with  ...  an  Exegetical  Com- 
mentaiy  by  S.  H.  Turner,  D.D.  p.  xviii.  (New  York,  1856.  8yo.) 


Si 
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calliog,  by  declaring  with  what  steadfastness  he  suffered  for  the  truth, 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of  the  general  and  common 
duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  special  duties  of  particular  relations. 

Y.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  particulars,  be* 
sides  the  inscription  (L  1,  2.) ;  yiz. 

Pabt  L    TTie  Doctrine  pathetically  explained^  which  contains. 

Sect.  1,  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3 — 14.), 
with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints,  (i  15 — 23.,  iL 
1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  once 
wretched  but  now  happy  condition.  (iL  11 — 22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment.  (iiL) 

Part  IL   The  Exhortation. 

Sect.  1.  General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to, 

'1.)  The  unit  J  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  diyenity  of  his  gifls.  (!▼.  1 — 16.) 
^2.)  The  difference  between  their  fonner  and  preient  state,  (it.  17 — 24.) 

Sect.  2.  Particular, 

(1.)  To  avoid  Ijing,  anger,  theft,  and  other  sins  (it.  25 — 81.,  ▼.  1 — ^21.),  with  a 

commendation  or  the  opposite  virtues. 
(2  )  To  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  relatire  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (y.  22— 

33.),  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—4.),  and  of  masters  and  servants,  (vi. 

6—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final  —  To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10 — 20.) 

Pakt  IIL   The  Conclusion,  (vi.  21—24.) 

VL  The  Btyle  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Oveijoyed  with  the  account  which  their  messenger  had  brought  him 
of  their  faith  and  holiness  (L  15.),  and  transported  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God^  displayed  in  the  work 
of  man's  redemption,  and  of  his  astonishing  love  towfu*ds  the  Gentiles 
in  making  them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  subjects,  and 
gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious  expressions. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horce  Paulinas,  Chap.  VI. 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epistle,  and  in 
that  of  the  Colossians,  see  under  that  Epistle. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OK  THB  XFISTLE  TO  THE  PmLnPFIANS. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  by  St 
Paul,  A.D.  50,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvL  9—40.; 
and  it  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6.  that  he  visited  them  agun  A.  D,  57, 
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though  no  particulars  are  recorded  concerning  that  visit  Of  all  the 
churches  planted  by  St.  Paul,  that  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  cherished 
the  most  tender  concern  for  him ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
but  a  small  community^  yet  its  members  were  peculiarly  generous 
towards  him.  For  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  Macedonia, 
no  other  church  contributed  any  thing  to  his  support,  except  the 
Fhilippians ;  who,  while  he  was  preaohmg  at  Thessalonica,  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  country,  sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  might  not  be  lundered  by  its  preachers  becoming  burthensome 
to  the  Thessalonians.  (PhiL  iv.  15,  16.)  The  same  attention  they 
showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  the  same  reason,  while  he  preached 
the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  (2  Cor.  xL  9.)  And  when  they  heard  that 
St.  Paul  was  under  confinement  at  Bome,  they  manifested  a  similar 
affectionate  concern  for  him ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a 
present,  lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment,  (ii. 
25.,  iv.  10.  14—18.) 

II.  It  appears  m)m  St.  Paul's  own  words,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Bome  (L  7.  13.,  iv.  22.) ;  and  from 
the  expectation  which  he  discovers,  of  being  soon  released  and  re- 
stored to  them  ^,  as  well  as  from  die  intimations  contained  in  this 
letter  (L  12.,  iL  26.),  that  he  had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at 
Rome,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
towards  the  dose  of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  A.D.  62.,  or 
perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned  till  modem  times,  and  then  on  most  trivial 
grounds.  Polycaip,  Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
the  churches  of  Yienne  and  Lyons,  are  sufficient  vouchers  in  its 
favour  in  the  very  early  ages. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  by  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  ^eir  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion, 
it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  before  their  con- 
tributions arrived ;  for  as  ne  had  not  converted  the  Romans,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  as  entitled  to  receive  supplies  from  them.  Being 
a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work  as  formerly ;  and  it  was  his  rule  never 
to  receive  any  thing  fr(»n  the  churches  where  factions  had  been 
raised  against  him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the 
only  church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he  con- 
ferred this  honour  upon  them,  because  they  loved  him  exceedingly, 
had  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine  in  purity,  and  had  always  con- 
ducted themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the  Philip- 

'  M.  Oeder,  in  a  programma  published  in  1731,  contended  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
at  a  much  earlier  period  at  Corinth,  and  shortly  after  the  planting  of  *be  chnrch  at 
Philippi :  this  hypothesis  was  examined  and  reftited  by  Wolfius  in  his  Cune  Philologies, 
Tol.  ill  pp.  168.  €t  Beq,  and  371.  etteq.  In  1799  the  celebrated  Professor  Faolns  published 
a  programma,  de  Tempore  scripts  prioris  ad  Timotheum  atque  ad  Philippenses  Epistolis 
Pauline ;  in  which  he  endeaTours  to  show  that  it  was  written  at  Gssarea  ;  but  his  hypo- 
thesis has  been  refuted  by  Heinrichs  in  his  notes  on  the  Epistle.  Of  course  it  has  been 
revived  as  though  it  were  something  new ;  for  such  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  all  such 
theories.  • 
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pians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against  the  intrusion  of  judais- 
ing  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  their  Christian  bounty. 
Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i«  1,  2.),  he  proceeds. 

Sect.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (L  3 — 11.); 
and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  informs  them  that  his  sufferings  and  confinement, 
so  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  had  '^  rather 
fallen  out  to  its  furtherance ; "  and  assures  them  of  his  readiness 
to  live  or  die,  as  should  be  most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory 
of  God.  (12— 20.)' 

Sect.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sublime 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  candour,  enforced 
by  the  highest  of  all  examples, — that  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  he 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their  account  (i.  21 — 30.,  ii. 
1  — 17.);  and  promises  to  send  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of 
whom  he  makes  a  very  affectionate  mentioiL  (19 — 30.) 

Sect.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  judaising  teachers, 
who  preached  Christ  through  envy  and  strife.  (iiL  iv.  1.) 

Sect.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  2,  3.), 
and  some  general  exhortations  to  Cnristian  cheerfulness,  modera- 
tion, and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recommend  virtue  in  the 
most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the  different  bases  on  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philosophers.  (8,  9.)  Towards 
the  close  of  his  Epistle,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Philippians  for  their  seasonable  and  liberal  supply,  as  it  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  far  before  any 
secular  interest  of  his  own,  expressly  discliuming  all  selfish 
mercenary  views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity, 
that  he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to  his  circumstances ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  of 
divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might  see  fit  to 
place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  (10 — 18.)  After  which  the 
apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  rich  supply  of  all 
their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father,  to  whom  he  devoutly 
ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.),  concludes  with  salutations  from 
himself  and  his  friends  at  Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a 
solemn  benediction.  (21 — 23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi  is  the 
only  one,  of  all  St.  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches^  in  which  not  one 
censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of  its  members ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unqualified  commendation  and  confidence 

*  Verses  15 — 18.  are  a  parenthesis,  though  not  so  marked  in  anj  editions  or  translations 
which  we  have  seen. 
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pervade  every  part  of  this  Epistle.     Its  style  is  singularly  animated, 
affectionate,  and  pleasing. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and^e  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horo  Paulin»,  Chap.  YII.^ 


CHAP.  XVI. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  00L0S8IANS. 

L  By  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at  Colossse^^ 
we  have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tom]ine> 
Boehmer,  and  others  [amongst  whom  some  recent  writers  may  be  in- 
cluded] are  of  opinion  that  the  church  at  Colossse  was  founded  by 
Paul;  and  they  ground  this  opinion  principally  on  the  following  con- 
siderations; viz. 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were  the  cities 
of  Colossae,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis, — that  he  does  in  effect  say  that 
he  had  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  tibe  Colossians  (L  21 — 25.), — and  that 
it  appears,  from  the  terms  of  affection  and  authority  discoverable  in 
this  Epistle,  that  he  did  not  address  them  as  strangers,  but  as  ac- 
quaintances, friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Paul  was  twice 
in  Phrygia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  northward 
of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  Lystra,  and  thence  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Acts  xvi.  6.)  And  in  his 
second  tour  he  also  passed  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus 
and  Troas  (Acts  zviii.  23.),  and  so  through  the  upper  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  (xix.  1.)  That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colossas, 
is  evident  from  his  own  declaration  ^in  iL  1.,  where  he  says  that 
neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  **  seen  his  face  in 
the  flesh."  But  though  Paul  had  never  been  in  Colossse  when  he 
wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianity  had  evidently  been  taught,  and  a 
church  planted  there.  Bosenmiiller  is  of  opinion  that  l£e  Gospel 
was  introduced  into  that  city  by  Epaphras.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Epaphras,  who  is  mentioned  in  i.  7.,  iv.  12, 13.,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
teachers;  but  it  does  not  necessanly  follow  that  he  was  the  person 
who  first  planted  Christianity  there.     Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that 

'  BosenmuUer,  Scholia  in  Not.  Test  torn.  rr.  pp.  478—475. ;  Calxnet,  Preface  siir 
irBpitre  anx  Fhilippiem;  Michaelis's  Introdnctioo,  toL  iv.  pp.  152 — 160.;  Hug*8  Intro- 
dncdoD,  Yol.  il  §§  137 — 139. ;  Lardner's  Works,  Syo.  toI  tL  pp.  152 — 161. ;  Macknight's 
Preface  to  this  EpisUe.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  will  be  found 
in  Hoog's  Specimen  Academicnm  Inaagnrale  de  Coetns  Christianonim  Fhilippensis  Con- 
ditione  primsBYa,  ex  epistol&  iis  ab  apostolo  Paolo  scriptA,  pnecipu^  dijndicanda*  Lugd. 
Bat.  1885.  Syo. 

'  In  CoL  L  2.  instead  of  #k  KoKoccm,  at  Coloita,  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  Codex 
Ephrem,  and  seYeral  other  ancient  manuscripts,  read  Ir  KoKeurtnuSt  at  Coltusee,  or  among 
the  CoUssians.  With  tiiem  agree  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  ScIaYonic  Yersions  as  well  as 
Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  many  other  learned  fathers  :  but  as  the  coins  of  this  city 
are  stamped  KOA022HN0I,  and  AHM02  K0A022HNaN  (Eckel,  Doctrina  Nnmmorum 
Yeterom,  Part  i  yoL  iil  p.  98.),  Colossce  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  name. 
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the  Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder  of  th^  Church  while  it 
was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  xiz.  10«  that« 
during  Saul's  residence  at  Ephesus^  many  persons^  both  Jews  and 
Greeks^  came  from  various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelis 
supposes  that  seyeral  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  of  this 
number.  He  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  taught  them  the 
Christian  faith;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his  own  (i.  1.),  and 
throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their  joint  names,  except  where 
the  subject  relates  to  his  own  imprisonment,  and  where  Timothy  of 
course  could  not  be  included. 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  founder  of  the 
church  at  Colossas,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  guide  to  its 
date.  In  CoL  iv.  3.  the  apostle  alludes  to  hid  imprisonment,  from 
which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  dose  aflSmty  to  the  Epistle 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  62.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  **  an  ambassador 
in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts  from 
all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they  sent  Epaphras 
to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  letter  TCol.  iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Lao- 
diceans,  who  seem  to  have  written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of 
the  false  teachers,  and  to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore, 
replies  in  the  present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as 
being  the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had  pro- 
bably caused  greater  disturbances  among  the  Colossians ;  but  desired 
that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  ask 
them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was  directed  against 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of  which  sect  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  partly  superstitious  judaising  teachers,  who  diligently  in- 
culcated not  only  the  Mosidc  law,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the 
rabbins  and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Platonic 
notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concerning  demons,  whom  they 
represented  as  carrying  men's  prayers  to  Gt)d,  from  whom  they 
brought  back  the  blessings  supplicated;  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  concerning  angels  were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics 
concerning  demons.  It  appears  from  CoL  ii.  16 — 23.  that  the  false 
teachers  inculcated  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons  and  Sabbaths, 
the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long^^continued  fastings,  and,  in 
short,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  law,  either  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  as  tending  to  fleshly  perfection. 
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IV.  The  SCOPE  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show  that  all 
hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our  Redeemer,  in 
whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfections,  and  sufficiency,  are 
centered;  to  instruct  as  to  His  person,  glories,  and  headship;  to 
caution  the  Colossians  against  the  insinuations  of  judaising  teachers, 
and  also  against  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
traditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persuasive  arguments, 
to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their  sacred  character.  The 
Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  parts  besides  the  intro- 
duction and  conclusion* 

I.  After  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (i.  1,  2.)  Paul  begins  with  expressing 
great  joj  for  the  favourable  character  which  he  had  heard  of  them,  and  assured 
them  that  he  daily  prajed  for  their  Airther  improvement  (3 — 14.)  He  then 
makes  a  short  digression  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  he 
declares,  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions,  principalities  or  powers, 
— that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  died  to  reconcile  men  to  the 
Father,  and  that  through  him  believers  are  reconciled.  (15 — 20.)  One  inference 
from  this  description  is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  superior  to  angels ;  that  they  were 
created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  In  verse  21 .  Paul  returns  from 
this  digression  to  the  sentiments  with  which  be  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses ;  and  again  expresses  his  joy  that  the  Colossians  remained 
faithful  to  the  Grospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Grentiles,  without  the  pre^ 
sentation  of  terms  of  law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person, 
and  the  riches  of  his  ffrace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  express  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  earnest  solicitude  to 
fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in  the  most  successful  manner ;  assuring  them  of  his 
concern  for  them  and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourho^,  that  they 
might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith,  (i.  21 — ^29.,  ii.l — 7.) 

U.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds  directly  to  caution 
them  against  uie  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy  of  the  new  teachers,  and  their 
superstitious  adherence  to  the  law ;  and  warns  christians  against  the  worshipping  of 
angels.  He  censures  the  observations  of  Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions 
the  Colossians  against  those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  in- 
troduce, espedaUy  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising,  (ii.  8—23.) 
To  these  doctriniu  instructions  succeed  precepts  concerning  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  especially  the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
servants  and  masters,  (ill.  iv.  1—6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters  chiefly 
of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in  the  church  of  Laodicea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Colossss.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 

Whoever^  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians^  must  read  them  together.  The  one  is  in 
most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other ;  the  meaning  of  single  pas- 
sages in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  considered  alone,  might  be  variously 
interpreted,  being  determined  by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
Epistle.  Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  similarity,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  contains  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  to 
the  Ephesians;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  angels,  and 
many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene,  and  might  prevail  at 
Colosste.^ 


of  these  two  Epistles  the  student  will  find  a  very  valuable  help  in  M.  Van  Bemmelen's 
IMssertatio  Exegetico-Critica,  de  epistollB  Pauli  ad  Ephesloe  et  Colossenses  inter  se 
coUatis.  8va  Lngd.  Bat  1803. 
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Epistles  to  the 

Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

'■■■ft        2#««k«U««K^a      X/J,        »AA« 

Ephbsianb. 

C0LO68IAH8. 

Ephesiano. 

COLORHZAN8. 

Ch.  i.  1,  2.             Ch.  L  1.  2. 

Ch.  iv.  22—25. 

Ch.  iii.  9,  10. 

i.  6,  7. 

i  13. 

iv.  17—21. 

121.  ii.  6.  iii.  8— 10. 

i.  10. 

i.  19,  20 

iv.  29. 

iv.  6. 

i.  15,  16. 

i.  3,  4. 

iv.  32. 

iii.  12,  13. 

i.  17—21. 

i.  9—15. 

iv.  31. 

iii.  8. 

i.  22.  iii.  10,11. 

i.  16—18. 

V.  5. 

UL  .5. 

i.  19.  u.  1—5. 

ii.  12,  13. 

V.  6. 

iii.  6. 

IL  I. 

1.21. 

V.  7,  8. 

lu.  7,  8. 

ii.  13—16. 

i.  20.  ii  14. 

V.  15,  16. 

ir.  5. 

UL   1. 

i.  24,  25. 

V.  18—20. 

iii.  16,  17. 

ui.  3,  &c 

i.  26     29. 

V.21— 23.vi. 

1— 9.iiL  18— 25.  iv.  I. 

iv.  2—4. 

it  12—15. 

vi.  18—20. 

iT.  2—4. 

iv.  16. 

il  19. 

vi.  21,  22. 

iv.  7—9. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  PaulinsB,  Chap.  VIII. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLB   TO  THE   TBESSALONIANS. 

I.  Chbistianitt  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  by  St  Paul,  a.  d. 
50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but 
the  latter  were  most  numerous.  (Acts  xviL  2 — 4.)  The  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  however,  having  stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him 
and  his  company,  they  were  forced  to  flee  to  Beroea,  and  thence  to 
Athens  (xvii.  5 — 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth. 
Being  thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he  had 
intended  (1  Thess.  ii.  17,  18.),  he  sent  Silas  and  Timothy  to  visit 
them  in  his  stead  (iiL  6.\  and,  on  their  return  to  him  from  Macedonia, 
(Acts  xviL  14,  15.,  xviii.  5.),  he  wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians, A.D.  52,  from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  spurious 
subscription  to  this  Epistle  imports.^ 

IL  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  die  earliest  written,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  veryjirst^^ 
of  all  St.  Paul's  letters,  and  we  find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should 
be  read  to  all  the  Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  v.  27. 
he  gives  the  following  command: — I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord  that  this 
Epistle  he  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is  very  pro- 
perly inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its  genuineness  has  never  been 
disputed  until  modem  times.  It  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised 
as  St.  Paul's   production   (together    with   the    second  Epistle)   by 


*  Grotios  has  contended  that  the  first  Epistle  to  ihe  Thessalonians  is  in  reality  the 
second,  but  he  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  any  historical  evidence. 

'  Calmet,  Bloch,  Dr.  Macknight,  and  many  other  modern  critics,  after  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  earliest  written  of  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 
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Iren«u8*,  Clement  of  Alexandria*,  TertuUian',  Caius*,  Origen',  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

[Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  ii.  451 — 467.)  has  suflSciently  discussed 
the  arguments  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  by  which  Baur  and  others 
have  sought  to  oppose  the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.] 

III.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  EpLstle  was,  the 
fovourable  report  wh'ich  Timothy  had  brought  nim  of  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  lest  they  should  be  turned  aside 
from  it  by  the  persecutions  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite 
them  to  a  holy  conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and 
holy  calling.     This  Epistle  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.    TJie  Inscription,  (i.  1.) 

Part  II.  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  Thessalonians,  and 

reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  to 

them.  (i.  2—10.,  ii.  1—16.) 
Part  III.   The  apostle  declares  his  desire  to  see  tJiem,  together  with 

his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them^  and  his  prayer  for  them.  (ii.  17 — 

20.  iii.)     In 
Part  IV.  he  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  holiness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and  in  bro^ 

therly  love,  with  industry.  (9 — 12.) 
Part  V.  contains  exhortations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for  their 

brethren^  who  had  departed  in  the  faith;  together  with  admonitiofis 

concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  Judgment,     (iv.  13 — 18.,  v.  1 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and  instruct 
tions.  (v.  12—28.) 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles^  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Paulinas,  Chap.  IX,^ 


CHAR  XVIIL 

GH  THE  SECOND  EFISTLB  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

L  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently  written 
soon  after  the  first  (a.d.  52),  and  from  the  same  place;  for  Silvanus 
or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  together  with  the  apostle  in  the 

*  Lardner,  Syo.  toL  ii.  p.  164. ;  4ta  voL  L  p.  368. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  vol.  ii.  p.  223.;  4to.  yd.  i  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  vol  ii.  p.  264.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  toL  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  toI.  iL  pp.  528.  630.;  4to,  toI.  i.  pp.  566,  567. 

*  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  aux  Thessaloniens ;  Bosenmiiller,  Scholia, 
torn.  iy.  pp.  681,  682.;  Blocb,  Chronotaxis  Scriptonim  Paali,  pp.  99 — 109.;  Hichaelis, 
voL  iy.  pp.  23—29.;  Hag's  Introduction,  ii.  §§  90—92.  Bat  the  fallest  yiew  of  all  the 
circamstancea  of  this  Epistle  is  giTcn  in  Bargerhoadt*8  Specimen  Academicam  In- 
aagorale  de  Coetas  Christianoram  Thessalonicensis  Orta  Fatisque,  et  prions  Fauli  lis 
scriptie  Epistols  Consilio  et  Argamento.    Lngd.  Bat.  1825.  Sto. 
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inscription  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle 
was  occasioned  by  the  information  commanicated  to  Paul  by  the  person 
who  had  conveyed  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  the 
state  of  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed,  from 
some  expressions  in  it*,  that  many  of  them  expected  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  thought 
the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  accompanying  events  to  be  immediate, 
were  neglecting  their  secular  affiurs,  as  being  inconmstent  with  a  due 
expectation  of  that  important  event.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state 
of  the  Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Paul,  he  wrote  this  second 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from  an  error 
which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority)  must  ultimately  be 
injurious,  and  to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

II.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with  commending 
the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Thessalonians,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourable  report  He  expresses  his  joy  on  account  of  the  patience 
with  which  they  endured  persecution ;  which,  he  observes,  was  a 
proof  of  a  righteous  judgment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  would 
meet  with  their  proper  recompense,  and  the  righteous  be  delivered 
out  of  all  their  atHictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as  universal 
judge.  lie  further  assures  tliem  of  his  constant  prayers  for  their 
further  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  the  felicity  pro- 
mised, (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalonians,  who, 
from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former  letter,  or  from  wron^ 
information,  believed  or*  epiarrfKev  ^  rifiepa  rod  Kvpiov,  **  The 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a  great 
apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  nature  of  which  he 
describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared : 
but  the  aposde  expresses  his  thankfulness  to  God  that  the  Thes- 
salonians bad  escaped  this  corruption ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  stead- 
fastness, praying  that  Qod  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  (ii.) 
He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus  and 
Timothy,  his  two  assistants ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  confidence 
that  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  instructions  he  had  given 
them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct  some  irregularities  that  had  crept 
into  their  church.  Some  of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an 
idle  and  disorderly  life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the 
faithful  to  shun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained  incorrigible. 
The  apostle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction ;  and  informs 
them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand  was  a  token 
of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inscription,  (u  1,  2. 

2.  St  Paul's  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  them.  (i.  3 — 12.) 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

>  See  1  Thess.  iv.  15.  17.,  v,  4.  6. 
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4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly 

1.  To  prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iiL  1—5.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  diflorderly.  (iii.  6 — 16.) 

5.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

IIL  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  shortest 
of  all  St  PauPs  letters  to  the  churches  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them 
in  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiments,  and  in  that  spirit  by  which  all  the 
writings  of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  This  Epistle 
has  one  feature  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  prediction  which  it  contains  of 
the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity.*'  It  thus  has  an 
especially  prophetic  character.  [This  portion  was  applied  by  the 
early  church  to  a  person,  the  Antichrist,  manifesting  all  power  of 
evil,  just  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  More  recent  writers 
have  applied  it  to  the  Papacy ;  while  of  late  years  many  have  main- 
tained the  earlier  opinion  with  regard  to  this  prophecy,  and  many 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  especially  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.] 

Of  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina,  Chap.  X. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 


I.  Timothy,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a  native  of 
Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a  Greek, 
but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvL  1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grand- 
mother Lois,  a'  person  of  excellent  character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  The 
pious  care  they  took  of  his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired 
success;  for  we  are  assured  by  St  Paul  that,  from  his  childhood, 
Timothy  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim.  iiL 
15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Lystra. 
(Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  Timothy  made  such 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  that  he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria  to  Lystra 
the  second  time,  they  conunended  Timothy  so  highly  to  him,  that 
Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  travels,  having  pre- 
viously circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi.  2,  3.),  and  conferred  on  him 
spiritual  gifts  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14.,  2  Tim.  L  6.),  though  at  that  time  he  probably  was  not  more  than 
twenty  jrears  of  age.  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  From  that  period,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  Timothy,  as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various 
journeyings,  assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying 
his  instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apostle  was  driven  from 
Thessalonica  and  Beroea  by  persecution,  he  left  Silas  and  Timothy 
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there  to  etrengtlien  the  churches  in  the  faith.  (Acts  xviL  13^  14.) 
Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth  (xviiL  5.),  and  from  Ephesus 
he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xix.  22.,  1  Thess.  iii. 
2,  3.)  to  comfort  the  believers  under  their  tribulations  and  persecu- 
tions. Timothy  returning  to  the  apostle^  next  accompanied  him  into 
Asia  (Acts  xx.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3, 4.)  to  instruct 
the  church  in  that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  confided  to  Timothy. 
How  long  he  watched  over  the  Ephesian  church  is  not  known ;  but 
he  was  at  a  later  period  called  to  the  apostle  at  Borne.  We  are  wholly 
uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed.  Dr.  Lardner 
refers  it  to  the  year  56;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis,  and  Hug  (after 
Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other  critics),  date  it  in  A.  d. 
58 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr.  Mill,  and  Bosenmiiller,  in  A.  d. 
65 ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  the  eably  date  it  is  argued, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that  no  bishops  had 
been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.  St.  Paul  instructs  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of 
an  appointment  to  a  new  office,  and  '*  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly.**  And  it  is 
not  probable  the  apostle  would  suffer  a  community  to  be  long  without  governors. 
Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1 .), 
and  we  see  from  t.  17.  28.  that  on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Conse- 
quently this  Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey ;  for 
Timothy  soon  left  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul.  (Acts  xviii.  5.)  He 
even  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in 
Macedonia,  was  in  the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle,  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was  written, 
was  in  danger  of  being  **  despised  for  his  youth.**  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  As  he  became 
an  associate  of  Paul  at  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  so  early  as  A.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Grospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  If  this  Epistle  was 
written  a.  d.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  the  age  of  thirty- five  years,  and  could  nut 
have  been  less  than  fifteen  years  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  could  not  in  that 
case  have  been  despised  for  his  youth ;  though  he  might  before  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year. 

On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  later  date,  which  supposes  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Kome,  A.  D.  64  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  St.  PauFs  Epistles  to  Philemon  (2*2.)  and  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed,  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  being  released, 
to  go  both  to  ColosssB  and  into  Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  these  two 
Epistles  were  written  towards  the  close  of  St  PauFs  first  imprisonment  at  Rome; 
and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  CoIosssb  immediately  after  his  release, 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  visit  E^mesus,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossae, 
and  proceed  thence  to  Philippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  he  was  left  at  Ephesus 
to  oppose  the  following  errors :  —  1.  Fables  invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  re- 
commend the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation; — 2.  Un- 
certain genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved,  merely  because  they  had 
Abraham  to  their  father; — 3.  Intricate  questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in 
the  law; — 4.  Perverse  disputines  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that 
which  produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions  of  knowledge 
falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken  place  in  the  Ephesian  church 
before  the  apostle^s  departure ;  for,  in  his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elaers  at  Miletus, 
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he  foretold  that  false  teachers  would  enter  among  them  after  his  departing  (Acts 
XX.  29.)  :  /  know  that  after  my  departiftg^  shaU  griev<nu  wolves  enter  in  anumg  you, 
not  sparing  the  flock,  30.  Also  ojyour  ofon  seines  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  The  same  thing  appears  from  the  two 
Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  one  from  Ephesus  before 
the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from  Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the 
Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confine- 
ment there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  the  above- 
mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians  at  the  time  tliej  were  written, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  thejr  were  prevalent  in 
Ephesus  when  the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  after  the  riot.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  the 
apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  judaisers 
and  their  errors,  could  not  be  written,  either  from  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after 
the  riot,  as  those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle  suppose :  but  it  must 
have  been  written  some  time  after  the  apostle*s  release  from  his  confinement  in 
Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaising 
teachers  there  busily  employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines,  and  practices  are 
reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with 
2  Tim.  iii.  l-~5.,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20. 
with  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encouragements  are 
given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14. 
with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same  remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7.  And  as  in  the  second  Epistle,  so  in 
the  first,  everything  is  addressed  to  Timothy,  as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  people  in  the  church  at  Ephesus :  all  which,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  im- 
plies that  tne  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same  when  the  two 
Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first  Epistle  was  written  only  a  few 
months  before  the  second,  and  not  long  before  the  apostle*s  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  first  Epistle^  however,  there  are  three 
plausible  objections,  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  after  the 
apostle*8  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12. 
Let  no  man  despise  thy  yovtk, — But  it  is  replied,  that  Servius  Tullius,  in  classing 
the  Roman  people,  as  Aulus  Grellius  relates  \  divided  their  age  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen ;  youth,  from  that  to  forty-six ;  and 
old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now,  supposing  Timothy  to  have  been 
twenty  years  old,  a.  o.  50,  when  he  became  Paul's  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more 
than  thirtv-four,  ▲.  D.  64,  two  years  afler  the  apostle's  release,  when  it  is  supposed 
this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  was  then  in  that  period  of  life, 
which,  by  the  Greeks  as  weU  as  the  Romans,  was  considered  as  youth,  the  apostle, 
with  propriety,  might  say  to  him.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth, 

2.  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  nis  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
collections,  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  a  number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops,  who 
came  to  him  at  Miletus.  (Acts  xx.  17.)  It  is  therefore  asked.  What  occasion  was 
there,  in  an  Epistle  written  afler  the  apostle's  release,  to  give  Timothy  directions 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons,  in  a  cnurch  where  there  were 
so  many  elders  already  ?  The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apostle  at 
Miletus,  in  the  year  58,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus,  in  her 
increased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides,  false  teachers  had  then  entered,  to  oppose 
whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  misht  be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year 
58 ;  not  to  mention,  that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted 
to  supply  their  places. 

3.  Because  tne  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he.  hoped  to  come  to  him  soon 
(1  Tim.  iii.  14.},  it  is  argue^  that  the  letter,  in  which  this  is  said,  must  have  been 
written  before  the  apostle  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  25.)  /  know  that  all 
ye,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no 

*  Noctcs  Attics,  lib.  x.  c  28. 
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mare.    But  if,  by  tbis,  tbe  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  proved  to  have  been  written 
before  the  apostle's  interview  with  the  elders  at  Imletus,  his  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 

f^ians,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  them,  must 
ikewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview :  for  nis  declaration  respected  the 
Philippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  PhOemon,  as  well  as  the  Ephesians ;  for  thej  cer- 
tainly were  persons  among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above  mentioned  were  written 
to  them  before  the  i^>ostle*s  interview  with  the  Ephesian  elders.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  Uiat  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the 
interview ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  When,  there* 
fore,  he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his  other  converts,  among  whom  he 
had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no 
point  either  of  faith  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  suppooed  to  have 
declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting  from  his  fears.  Ue  had  lately 
escaped  the  race  of  the  Jews,  who  laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  kill  him. 
(Acts  XX.  3.)  This,  with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such 
anxiety,  that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them  to  strive 
together  with  him  in  their  prttyers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  jrom  the  unbelieving  in 
Judasa.  (Rom.  xv.  30,  31.) — Further,  lliat  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders, 
tbe  apostle  only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not  any 
su^rgestio'n  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from  what  he  had  said  im- 
mediately before,  verse  22.  BehM  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem^  not  hnowing 
the  things  which  shall  befal  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ohost  witnesseth  in 
every,  cityy  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Wherefore,  although  his  fears 
were  "happily  disappointed,  and  he  actually  visited  the  Ephesians  ailer  nis  release, 
his  character  as  an  inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least ;  i(  in  saying  he  knew 
they  shotdd  see  his  face  no  more^  he  declared  his  own  persuasion  only,  and  no  dictate 
of  tbe  Holy  Spirit.* 

We  conclude^  therefore,  that  St  Paul  wrote  hia  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

[The  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  appears  to  the  present  editor  to  be 
decisive  in  favour  of  a  comparatively  early  date  for  this  Epistle. 
Actual  youthy  and  not  some  conventional  division  of  human  life  which 
stands  opposed  to  old  age,  seems  clearly  to  be  intended.  The  dif- 
ferent suppositions  connected  with  the  time  when  this  Epistle  could 
have  been  written,  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  iiL  p.  3 — 
32.) ;  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  cannot  be  made  in  a  brief  compass. 
It  must  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  seems 
either  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul  left  Ephesus,  as  mentioned 
in  Acts  XX.,  and  went  into  Macedonia ;  or  else  after  he  had  similarly 
visited  that  country  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  that  break  in  his 
sojourn  there  was  not  recorded  in  the  Acts.  In  the  former  case,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  Timothy  returned  to  Ephesus  before  Paul 
{uitted  that  city ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of 
/oining  him  at  Ephesus.  On  the  latter  hypothesis  we  have  only  to 
bear  in  mind  the  admitted  fact  that  the  book  of  Acts  does  not  fur- 
nish us  with  full  details  of  the  journeys,  &c,  of  this  apostle.  Such 
an  unrecorded  visit  to  Macedonia  may  be  connected  with  the  short 
visit  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he  paid  to  Corinth.  See  above, 
p.  529.] 

*  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  (pp.  220—222.)  Michaelis,  vol  ir.  pp.  75—78.  Bo- 
senmuller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  v.  pp.  1 — 4.;  Hug's  Introd.  voL  ii.  §§  108—112. 
Lardner*8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  816-320.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  292 — 294.  iJoddridge  and 
"Whitby's  Prefaces  to  1  Tim.  Macknight's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  sect.  ii.  Dr.  Paley  has  ad- 
vocated the  late  date  of  this  Bpistle  bj  argunents  similar  to  those  above  stated.  Hone 
PaulinsB,  pp.  288—294. 
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III.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
date  of  this  Epistle^  it  has  been  habitually  acknowledged  to  be  the 
undisputed  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Both  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  to  Timothy  are  cited  or  alluded  to  by  almost  the  earliest 
Fathers,  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Polycarp*;  and  in  the  following 
centuries  by  Irena&us^,  Clement  of  Alexandria^  Tertullian^,  Caius^, 
Origen^,  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers  without  ex- 
ception. 

Decisive  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are,  the  authenticity  of 
this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  Professor  Eich- 
horn,  and  others,  and  vindicated  by  Professor  Hug.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  objections  and  their  refutation :  — 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  St  Paul,  because 
(it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  which  are  either  not  to  be  found  in 
his  other  Epistles,  or  at  least  not  with  the  same  signification.  But 
this  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  other  Epistles ;  and  some  of  the  words 
alluded  to  are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  '^  while  the  composition 
of  others  betrays  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical authority,  either  compounds  his  own  words  and  forcible  ex- 
pressions, or  derives  them  in  a  manner  in  which  the  tragedians  would 
scarcely  have  indulged  themselves."  If,  however,  "in  addition  to 
this  peculiarity,  we  examine  the  whole  of  the  diction,  we  shall  find  it 
assuredly  PaiU's.  The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  significations, 
or  false  synonyms,  the  enumerations,  the  short  and  sudden  digres- 
sions, the  parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  5-^18., 
the  animation  which  pervades  the  whole; — all  is  not  an  imitation  in 
the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which  any  one  might  easily  succeed,  but 
the  fac-simile  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  communication."^  Besides,  the 
difference  of  style  in  this  Epistle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding Epistles,  is  accounted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  by  the 
difference  of  the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written,  and 
also  by  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  circum- 
stances would  necessarily  produce  a  diversity  of  expression.* 

2.  The  doubts  which  have  been  raised  agfunst  this  Epistle,  because 
the  apostle  (i.  20.)  has  so  very  briefly  mentioned  Hymenseus  and 
Alexander,  are  of  no  moment.  He  mentions  them  incidentally,  as 
well-known  examples  of  erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
besides,  as  he  has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  viz.  2  Tim.  L  15.,  and  ii.  17.,  where  he  also  points  out  well- 
known  examples  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  this  he  also 
does  incidentally.* 

3.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  1  Tim. 
i.  20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  heretic,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

■  Lardner's  Works,  Sra  toL  iL  pp.  96,  97. ;  4ta  yoL  L  pp.  330,  331. 
'  Ibid.  Syo.  yoL  ii  p.  164. ;  4to.  Yol.  i.  p.  36S. 
'  Ibid.  Syo.  yoL  ii.  p.  224.;  4to.  Yol.  L  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  870.  Yol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265.;  4fio.  YoL  L  p.  424. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  YoL  ii.  p.  374. ;  4ta  yoI.  i.  p.  483. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  Yol.  ii.  p.  471.;  4to.  Yol.  i.  p.  535. 
'  Hug's  Introduction,  ii.  §  12. 

*  Cellerier,  Introd.  au  Nouy.  Test  p.  432.  *  Hug,  M  supra. 
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Inhere  Le  is  an  enemy  of  St.  Paul  But  the  apostle  carefully  distin- 
guishes the  individual  in  the  second  Epistle  from  him  who  is  noticed 
in  the  first,  by  the  epithet  of  o  yoKicavSy  the  toorker  in  metals,  or  the 
smith.  Beza  and  Bolton  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person 
who  appeared  at  the  Boman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  PauL 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  from  this  name  being  very 
common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  Alexander.^ 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the  style  of 
this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout;  and  that  the  animating,  urgent, 
and  affecting  motives  which  it  presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from 
the  heart,  and  such  as  no  impostor  could  imitate.^ 

iy«  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  **  to  charge  some  that 
they  should  teach  no  other  doctrine"  in  the  church  in  that  city,  St. 
Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper 
officers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was  to  caution 
this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those  false  teachers 
(Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes),  who,  by  their  subtle  distinc- 
tions and  endless  controversies,  had  corrupted  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel;  to  press  upon  him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a 
constant  regard  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion ;  and  to  animate 
him  to  the  greatest  diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  dischaige  of 
his  office.     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  Administration 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  ;  in  which. 

Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
committed  to  him,  viz.,  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers  (enumerated 
above)  whose  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controversies,  and  not  to 
a  holy  life,  St.  Paul  shows  the  use  of  the  law  of  Moses,  of  which 
these  teachers  were  ignorant.  This  account  of  the  law,  he 
assures  Timothy,  was  agreeable  to  the  representation  of  it  in 
the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching  of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3 
— 1 1.)  Having  mentioned  the  Gospel,  the  apostle,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  makes  a  digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
God  in  calling  him,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  ministerial  office ;  and  observes,  that  this  favour  was 
extended  to  him,  though  so  unworthy,  as  an  encouragement  to 
all  that  should  believe  m  every  future  age.  (12 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particular  instruc- 
tions, 

§  i.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
Ephesian  church,  (ii.) 


>  Hug,  in  he.  *  Cellericr,  Introd.  an  Nouv.  Test.  p.  432. 
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§  it.  Concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  ordain  bishops 

and  deacons  of  that  church,  (iii.)  ^ 
§  iii.  Afler  foretelling  the  great  corruptions  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  church 

in  future  times  (iv.  1 — 57),  the  apostle  instructs  Timothy, 

1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6 — 16.) 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (v.  1,  2.),  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  treat  widows  (3 — 16.),  elders  (17—19.),  and  offenders.  (20,  21.) 
Annexed  are  some  instructions  to  Timothy  himself.  (22 — 24.) 

3.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  3.  condemns  trifling  controverdies  and  pernicious  disputes^ 
censures  the  excessive  love  of  money^  and  charges  the  rich  to  be 
rich  in  good  works,  (vi.  iii. — 19.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion.  (20,  21.) 

Y.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaising  teachers  at  Ephesus,  which 
gave  rise  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy,  have  long  disappeared, 
yet  *^  the  Epistles  themselves  are  still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to 
show  the  impiety  of  the  principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded. 
For  the  same  principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and 
vices,  which,  though  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed  in 
Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  and 
equally  pernicious. — These  Epistles  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the 
church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and  deacons,  in  every 
age,  the  moat  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  function ;  teach  the 
manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  performed;  describe  the 
qualifications  necessary  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honour- 
able offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

^^  The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  the  same  time, 
wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  because  he  was  an  older 
and  more  experienced  minister  than  Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  re- 
petition of  these  precepts  and  charges  is  not  without  its  use  to  the 
church  still,  as  it  maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  im- 
portance: not  to  mention  that,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are 
things  peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  divinely-inspired  eccle- 

'  In  using  this  expression  —  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  (iii.  I6.)i  the  apostle  is 
generally  supposed  to  aliude  to  the  heathen  mysteries.  As  those  mysteries  have  always  a 
reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance  greatly  fayours — not  to  say,  confirms — the 
common  reading  of  this  text,  which  has  been  so  much  controverted:  for,  if  no  mention 
had  been  made  in  this  case  of  a  God,  such  an  omission  would  have  maimed  the  apostle's 
description  in  a  most  essential  point,  and  obscnred  the  beauty  of  his  fine  allusion.  (Bre- 
kell's  Discourses,  p.  424.  note.)  On  the  much  litigated  question  respecting  the  reading 
of  de^f  in  I  Tim.  iiL  16.  the  reader  will  find  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in 
Mr.  Holdcn's  ^ripture  Testimonies  to  the  Diyinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  181— 
188.^  There  is  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1809, 
vol.  i.  pp.  271 — 277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman*8  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  8vo. 
Jx>ndon,  1741.  VeUhuscn's  Observations  on  Various  Subjects,  pp.  49 — 104.  8va  London, 
1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67—104.,  and  Dr. 
Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  274—276.  But  the  fullest 
view  of  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  in  favour  of  this  reading,  will  be  found 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's  "Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  mcontrovcrtible"  (London, 
1830).  [On  the  other  side  reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Biblical  Criticism," 
ii.  382—403.,  and  Tregellcs's  "Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pp.  227—231.] 
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siastical  canons,  to  be  observed  by  the  Christian  clergy  of  all  com- 
munions^  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

**  These  Epistles^  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently,  and  with 
the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and  country,  who  hold 
sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to  obtain  them :  not  only  that 
they  may  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  them,  but  that,  by  meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  de- 
livered to  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation  which  lieth  on 
them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty  belonging  to  it. 

'^  It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  tiiat,  in  these  Epistles,  there 
are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  some  displays  of 
St.  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as  an  apostie  of  Christ,  which  merit 
our  attention.  For  if  he  had  been,  like  many  of  tiie  Greek  philo- 
sophers, an  hypocrite  who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar, 
and  another  for  the  learned ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations 
had  been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the 
world,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  insinuation 
thereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends.  Yet,  throughout 
tiie  whole  of  these  Episties,  no  discovery  of  that  kind  is  made.  The 
doctrine  contained  in  them  is  the  same  witii  that  taught  in  the 
Epistles  designed  for  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  church  in 
general :  and  the  views  and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same 
with  those  which  he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What 
stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sincerity  and  &.ithful- 
ness  than  these  ?"^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposties,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Paulinas,  Chap.  XI. 


CHAR  XX. 

OK  THE   SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHT. 

I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9.;  and  that  his  im- 
prisonment was  in  Rome  appears  from  i.  17.,  and  is  universally 
admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during  his  first  imprisonment, 
recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a  second  imprisonment  there,  is  a 
point  that  has  been  much  disputed.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Drs.  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Hug,  and  Davidson ;  and 
the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson,  Macknight,  and  P^cv,  Bishop  Tomline, 
Michaelis,  Bosenmiiller,  Neander,  and  others.  That  the  last-men- 
tioned opinion  is  most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations :  — 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Oolossians,  Fhilippians,  and 
Philemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  wntten  during  St.  Paul*s^r«^  imprison- 

'  Dr.  Macknight's  Pref.  to  1  Tim.  sect  It. 
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ment),  with  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothj,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not 
written  during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former  Epistles, 
the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberation  from  confinement,  and  his 
speedj  departure  from  Rome.  He  tells  the  Philippians  (iL  24.),  ^  I  trust  in  the 
Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly."  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for  him 
a  lodging ;  **  for  I  trust,**  says  he,  ^  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto 
you."  (ver.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before  us  he  holos  a  language  extremely  different : 
*^  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  tne  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day."  (iv.  6 — 8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome,  Timothy  was  with 
Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  him  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and 
to  Philemon.  Tne  present  Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent.  Furtner,  in  the 
former  Epistles,  Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome :  ^  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
and  Demas,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us :  "^  Demas  hath  forsaken 
me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone  to  Thessalonica."  Once  more : 
in  the  former  Epbtle,  Mark  was  with  Paul,  and  joins  in  salutitie  the  Colossians. 
In  the  present  Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  nim,  "  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry."  (iv.  11.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  PauFs  imprisonment,  as  referred  t-o  in  this  Epistle,  are 
widely  different  from  the  imprisonment  related  in  Acts  zzviii.  30,  31.  Then  he 
was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to 
him,  and  publicly  to  preach  the  Grospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier. 
But  it  appears  irom  2  Tim.  L  16 — 18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in  close  confinement,  so 
that  Onesiphorus,  on  his  coming  to  Rome,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
him  out.  And  that  crimes  were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  different  from  those 
formerly  alleged  against  him,  appears  firom  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  he  suffers 
evil,  even  unto  bondSy  as  a  malefactor;  plainly  implying  that  he  was  not  only 
abridged  of  all  liberty,  but  also  that  he  was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close 
dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he 
was  one  of  those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Rome  on  fire. 
Hence  the  word  malefactor  (tcaKovpyos),  which  in  this  passage  may  mean  that  the 
apostle  was  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  of  criminals. 

3.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  thb  Epistle,  was  extremely  dangerous. 
This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  and  from  verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer, 
all  men  forsook  him.  Further  (verse  17.),  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of 
the  lion,  or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord  unll  deliver 
him  from  every  evil  work^  hy  preserving  him  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom.  This  was 
totally  different  from  the  gentle  treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  and  shows 
that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years*  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  20.  that  when  the  apostle  wrote,  he  had  lately 
been  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This  was  a  different  route  from  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts.  Also  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him 
a  cloak  and  some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to  Italy  in 
Acts  xxvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he  visited  that  place  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  5 — 7.)  But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the 
year  57,  and  the  present  Epistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  65,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed  sending  for  them  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have  sent  for  them  to  Csesar'ea,  where  he 
was  in  prison  two  years ;  or  more  early  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  (iv.  20.) 
But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophi- 
mus was  with  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from 
Csesarea  to  Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Lardner*s  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  further 
north  from  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.^  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth.  The  apostle 
must  therefore  have  passed  through  Corinth  on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which 
he  wrote  this  Epistle.  But  from  Csssarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass 
through  Corinth.    Dr.  Lardner*8  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not  satis- 
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factory.  For  be  sajs  tbat  Erastas  stayed  beliind  at  Corinth  when  St  Paul  left  that 
city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timothy,  who  was  then  with  St.  Paul,  must  have 
known  that  circumstance,  but  St.  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it, — or  he 
mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia 
(Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also,  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did 
not  return  widi  him,  not  being  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  observations  is^  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprisonment  different  from 
that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  released 
from  his  confinement  A.D.  63,  and,  after  visiting  several  churches, 
returned  to  Bome  early  in  65 ;  where,  after  being  confined  rather 
more  than  a  year,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
A.D.  66.  Now,  as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him 
before  winter  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  A.D.  %5.^ 

JI.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  when 
Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion  is  advocated  by 
Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but  is  opposed  by  Michaelis ; 
who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was  most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor  when  Paul  sent  this  letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in 
that  region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  he  requests  Timothy  to 
bring  with  him  the  cloak,  books,  and  parchments,  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Troas ;  and  because  Troas  does  not  lie  in  the  route 
from  Ephesus  to  Kome,  to  which  city  Timothy  was  desired  to  '^  make 
haste  to  come  to  him  before  winter.'^  (iv.  21.)  Michaelis  concludes, 
therefore,  that  Paul,  not  knowing  exactly  where  Emothy  was,  wrote 
to  him  this  Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (whom  Dr. 
Benson  supposes  to  have  been  Tychicus)  that  was  travelling  into 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  wherever  he  might 
find  him.^ 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  was  to  apprise  him  of  the  circumstances  that  had  befallen 
him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Home,  and  to  request  him 
to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter.  But,  being  uncertain 
whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave  him  in  this  letter  a  variety 
of  advices,  charges,  and  encouragements,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  functions,  with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying 
parent ;  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to  him  by 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle.  With  this  view, 
after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for  him,  he  exhorts  him  to 
stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  (2  Tim.  L  2 — 5.); 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  suffer- 
ings (6 — 16.);  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard 
inviolable  that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.),  which  he 

>  Faley's  Hone  Panlime,  pp.  303---305.;  Calmet,  Preface  snr  la  seconde  Epitre  ik  Ti- 
mothee;  Macknight's  Preface  to  2  Tim.  sect  L ;  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  8  Tim.  pp.  501 
•^517. ;  Michaelis's  Introd.  vol  iv.  pp.  165— 177. ;  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  voL  tL  pp.  339 
—375.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  303—321. 

*  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  161 — 164 
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was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  able  to  teach  others 
(ii.  I9  2.);  to  animate  him  to  endure,  with  fortitude,  persecutions  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3 — 13.) ;  to  suppress  and  avoid  logomachies 
(14.  23.);  to  approve  himself  a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 
22.) ;  and  to  forewarn  him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  wicked  hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth, 
who  even  then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  church*  These  St. 
Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various  cautions  against 
them,  (m,) 

I Y.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pakt  I.   7%e  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 5.) 
Pabt  ii.  An  Exhortation  to  Timothy^ 

Sect.  1.  To  diligence,  patience,  and  firmness  in  keeping  the  form 
of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  affecting  prayer  in 
behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (i.  2 — 18.) 

Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afflictions  and  persecutions,  to  deliver 
the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and  to  purity 
of  life.  (11.) 

Sect.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers,  who  were  predicted  to  arise 

in  the  last  times  (whose  practices  are  described),  to  be  constant 

in  his  profession  of  the  Gospel,  resting  on  the  plenary  authority 

of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  ministerial  labours. 

m.  IV.  1 — o.) 

Part  III.   Tlie  Conclusion^  containing  the  ApostWs  Request  to  Timothy 
to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible^  together  taith  various  Salutations 
for  the  Brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9 — 22.) 

Y.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  to  St  Paul's  most  intimate  friends 
under  the  miseries  of  a  gaol,  and  the  near  prospect  of  death,  it  may 
serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  apostie,  and  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but  sincerely  believed  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached.  "  This  excellent  writing,  therefore,  will  be  read 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest 
satisfaction.  And  the  impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds 
will  often  be  recollected  by  them  with  the  greatest  efiect,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consolation  under  all 
the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  may  bring  upon  them.'' 

*^  Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  ^^  a  pious  father,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  writing  to  a  dutiful 
and  afiectionate  son,  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  him  again  before 
he  left  the  world ;  particularly  that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying 
commands,  and  charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done; — and 
you  will  have  the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  of 
this  whole  Epistle."  * 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposties,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hone  Paulinas,  Chap.  XII. 

>  Pre&ce  to  2  Tim.  p.  517. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

OH  THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

I.  Titus  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch 
in  Syria)^  and  one  of  Paul's  early  converts^  who  attended  him  to  Jeru- 
salem^  A.D.  49,  and  afterwards  travelled  with  him.  (Tit.  i.  4.,  Gal.  iL 
1 — 3.9  Acts  XV.  2.)  Some  years  after  this  we  find  that  Paul  sent  him 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18.),  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  state  of 
the  church  in  that  city,  and  particularly  to  report  what  effect  had 
been  produced  by  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  intelli- 
gence brought  to  the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  highest  satis- 
faction, as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (vii.  6 — 13.)  And  as 
Titus  had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians,  the 
apostle  thought  proper  to  send  him  back  ag^n,  with  some  others,  to 
hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judasa.  (viii.  6.)  After 
this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ;  except  that  he  is  men- 
tioned in  this  Epistle  as  having  been  with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  L  5.), 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  (shortly  before  that  apostle's  martyrdom)  as  being 
in  Dalmatia.  How  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  evident  from  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  him  to  the  Corinthians.^  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
Crete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information  con- 
cerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner,  of  his  death. 

II.  We  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom  Christianity 
was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans  were  present  at  the 
first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  iL  11.),  Bishop 
Tomline  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that,  on  their  return  home,  they 
miglit  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  country- 
men.' But  Michaelis,  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year  and 
a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  between  the  latter  part  of  a.d.  51, 
and  the  former  part  of  a.d.  53.  It  appears  from  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and 
xiii.  1.  (according  to  the  view  taken  by  some),  that  the  apostle  did 
make  an  excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned  to  Corinth.  In 
this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with  him  as  an  assistant, 
whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  that  church.  (Tit  i. 
5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  were  many  Jews  '  in  this  island 
at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Titus ;  and  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  considered  them  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans 
themselves,  who  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  de- 
bauchery, and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  Kprjrl^uv,  to  act  like  a  Cretan^  was 
a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a  lie.  With  these  vices  they  where 
charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ;  and  Paul  has  quoted 
him  as  expressing  their  true  character.  (Tit  i.  12.) 

*  See  particalarly  2  Cor.  ii.  13  ,  vil  6,  7.  13<-15.,  TiiL  16 — 83.  and  zil  18. 
'  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

*  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xvu.  c.  12.  §  1.;  Do  BcU.  Jud.  lib.  iL  c.  7.  §  1.  &e. 
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III.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
Michaelis,  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his  supposed  visit  to 
Crete,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (a.d.  52)  and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.d.  57). 
Hug  places  it  between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  Dr.  Hales 
dates  this  Epistle  in  A.D.  52;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56;  Lord  Barrington 
in  57  ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64 ;  and  Bishop  Pearson, 
Drs.  Whitby  and  Paley,  and  the  Bible  chronology  in  A.D.  65.  The 
subscription  states  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis 
of  Macedonia,  probably  because  St  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a 
city  called  Nicopolis,  but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  subscription ;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by  him 
was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  buUt  till 
after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke  is  totally  silent 
concerning  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete,  though  he  has  noticed  that 
he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  in  his  first  voyage  to  Bome,  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written  after  his  liberation  from  his 
first  imprisonment,  a.d.  64.  [See  the  added  note.]  And  this  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  naturally 
accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both  written  about 
the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and  phrases  were  present  to 
the  writers  mind.  Among  other  instances  that  might  be  adduced, 
compare  1  Tim.  i.  1 — 3.  with  Tit.  i.  4,  5. ;  1  Tim.  i.  4.  with  Tit.  i. 
14.;  1  Tun.  iv.  12.  with  Tit  ii.  7.  15.,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2—4.  with 
Tit  i.  6 — 8.*  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  were  never  questioned  till  subjective  criticism  sought  to  set 
aside  evidence.* 

[There  appear  to  be  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascribing  this 
Epistle  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  release  of  the  apostle  from  his 
Boman  imprisonment  It  rather  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  time 
not  very  much  removed  from  that  in  which  1  Tim.  was  written.  It 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  end  of  Acts 
xviii.  and  the  beginning  of  Acts  xix.,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
Apollos.  It  seems  probable  to  the  present  editor,  that  St  Paul's 
visit  to  Crete  took  place  between  the  time  when  Luke  leaves  him 
(Acts  xviii.  23.)  and  when  he  speaks  of  him  in  xix.  1.  as  reaching 
Ephesus  after  "having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts.**  This 
leaves  abundant  room  for  many  journeyings,  such  as  a  visit  to  Crete, 
and  leaving  Titus  there,  and  then  wintering  at  Nicopolis.  Dr.  David- 
son, in  his  "  Introduction,"  discusses  the  theories  on  this  subject  very 
fully.] 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches  in  the 
several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostolical  plan,  Paul 

>  Calmet,  Pre&ce  sur  TEpitre  de  S.  Paul  IL  Tite;  Dr.  Benson's  Prefkce  to  his  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  this  Epistle;  Lardncr*s  YTorks,  8ya  toI.  vi.  pp.  320—324.;  4 to. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  294—296.;  Michaelis's  Introd.  vol.  iv.  pp.  29 — 41.;  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  ii. 
§§  95-97.;  Dr.  Macknight's  Preface  to  Titus. 

'  It  is  cited  or  alluded  to  by  all  the  fadiers  who  have  quoted  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy.    See  the  references  to  them  in  p.  551.  supra, 
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wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  he  might  discharge  his  ministrj  among 
the  Cretans  with  the  greater  success,  and  to  give  him  particular  in- 
structions concerning  his  behaviour  towards  the  judaising  teachers, 
who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  church*     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  thi^e  parts. 

Part  I.   The  Inscription,  (i.  1—- 4.) 
Part  IL  Instructions  to  Titus, 

Sect.  1.  concerning  the  appointment  of  elders  or  bishops,  and 
deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5 — 9.)  Further, 
to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  selecting  men  for 
such  offices,Paul  reminds  him  of  the  acts  of  the  judaising  teachers. 
(10—16.) 

Sect.  2.  That  he  should  acconunodate  his  exhortations  to  the 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was  commissioned  to  instruct;  and,  to  give  the  greater  weight 
to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  be  an  example  of  what 
he  taught.  (iL) 

Sect.  3.  That  he  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  opposition  to  tiie  Jews  and  judsusing  teachers,  who, 
being  averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as  were  of  their 
own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Christians  with  a  like 
seditious  spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity  for  the  people  of  God 
to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate ;  and  also  that  he  should  enforce 
gentieness  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — ^7.) 

Sect.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foolish  ques- 
tions, and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 

Part  III.  An  Invitation  to  Titus,  to  come  to  tlie  Apostle  at  Nicopolis, 
toff ether  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12 — 15.) 

V.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  we  may  learn  much  as  to  the  practical  character 
of  Christian  life  and  service  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  met,  and  the  special  Christian  truths 
which  met  the  varied  circumstances. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistie  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposties,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas,  Chap.  XIII. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE   TO  PHILEMON^ 


I.  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Coloss®,  as  appears  from  Paul's 
mentioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.)  as  on« 
of  them,  and  also  from  his  saluting  Archippus  in  this  Epistie  (ver.  2.)> 
who  appears  from  Col.  iv.  17.  to  have  been  a  pastor  of  that  church. 
Philemon  seems  to  Iiave  been  a  person  of  great  worth  as  a  man,  and 
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of  some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country.  He  was  likewise  able 
by  tlie  communication  of  his  faiths  that  is,  by  his  beneficence^  to  refresh 
tne  bowels  of  the  saints.  (6,  7.)  According  to  Grotius^  Philemon  was 
an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colossian  church ;  and  from 
Paul's  requesting  him  (22.)  to  provide  a  lodging  for  him  at  Colossas, 
Michaelis  thinks  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  These  opinions 
appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  where 
Paul  calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs.  Whitby, 
Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  ambiguous  signification ; 
being  given  not  only  to  those  who  were  employed  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  also  to  such  pious  individuals,  of  either  sex,  as  assisted 
the  apostles  in  any  manner.^ 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Gentile,  and  from  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  this  Epistle,  some  have  supposed  that  he  was 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but,  from  the  apostle's  saying 
in  the  fiflh  verse  that  he  had  heard  of  Philemon's  faith  in  Christ 
(which  was  his  usual  phrase  when  writing  to  Christians  whom  he  had 
never  seen').  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  that,  during  Paul's  long  stay 
at  Ephesus,  some  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  him 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.,  xx.  31.);  or  that  the 
apostle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted  the  Gospel 
at  ColosssB.  If  St.  Paul  had  not  come  into  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Philemon  would  never  have  become  a 
Christian ;  the  apostle  might  therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed 
unto  him  himself,  or  his  own  soul :  though  the  opinion  that  he  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself  seems  the  more  probable. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10.  13.  and  23.  of  this  Epistle,  that 
Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it ;  and  as  he  expresses 
(22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  released,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  written  during  his  first  unprisonment  at  Home  towards  the  end 
of  A.  D.  62,  or  early  in  63  ;  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics  showed 
an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred  canon,  as  being 
a  private  letter,  and  consequently  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
Christian  church.  Unquestionably  the  apostles  might  (and,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  did)  write  private  letters  as  well  as  other 
persons.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
in  this  light;  it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  own  hand, 
which  was  much  more  than  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his 
Epistles.  (2  Thess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
private  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  out  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was  alluded  to, 
though  not  cited  by  name,  by  Tertullian^,  and  was  reckoned  among 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius/     It  was   likewise  most  expressly 

*  See  instances  of  this  in  Bom.  xri.  8.  and  3  John  8. 
'  See  £ph.  i.  15.;  CoL  L  4.  and  ii  1. 

'  Lardner*8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  465.;  4ta  toL  L  p.  424. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  Yol.  ii.  p.  274.;  4ta  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
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quoted  by  Origen',  and  was  prononnced  to  be  authentic  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  cited  by  EusebiuaS  and  also  by  all  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writers;  and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Stronger  external 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not, 
than  that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistie  to  Philemon,  the  aigument 
of  which  is  not  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

'^  Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  *'  will  carefully  study  it,  will  dis- 
cern a  great  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
expressed  or  insinuated:  for  instance,  1.  In  a  religious  view,  or  upon 
a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are  upon  a  leveL  Onesimus,  the 
slave,  upon  becoming  a  Christian,  is  the  apostie's  dear  son  and 
Philemon  s  brother.  2.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's 
civil's  affairs.  By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freed* 
man ;  his  temporal  estate  or  condition  was  still  the  same ;  and,  though 
Onesimus  was  the  apostie's  son,  and  Philemon's  brotiier,  upon  a 
religious  account^  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Philemon's  slave  for  ever, 
unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him  his  freedom.  3.  Servants 
should  not  be  taken  or  detained  from  their  own  masters  witiiout  their 
master's  consent.  (See  ver.  13, 14.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good 
unto  all  men.  We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor 
disdain  to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  m  our  power.  The 
apostle  has  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension,  and 
Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow.  He  took 
pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most  affectionate  and 
earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  master  for  his  pardon.  5.  We 
should  not  utterly  despair  of  those  who  are  wicked,  but  should  use 
our  best  endeavours  to  reclaim  them.  Though  Onesimus  had  robbed 
his  master,  and  run  away  from  him,  the  apostie  attempted  his  con- 
version among  others,  and  succeeded  therein.  6.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  the  injured  party  freely  forgive: 
accordingly,  the  apostie  Paul  gives  a  promise,  under  his  own  hand, 
for  Onesimus's  making  restitution  as  a  matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon 
insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should  be  grateful  to  our  benefactors. 
This  St.  Paul  touches  upon  very  gentiv  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates 
to  Philemon  that  he  owed  unto  him  nimself  also ;  and,  therefore,  in 
point  of  gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request*  8.  We  should 
forgive  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them.  9.  The 
apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  up  quarrels  and 
differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at  variance*  10.  A  wise  man 
chooses  sometimes  to  address  in  a  soft  and  obliging  manner,  even  in 
cases  where  there  is  authority  to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and 
pastors  of  the  Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here 
the  most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  to  have  a 
most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  great  and 


'  Lardner's  Worku,  Svo.  voL  ii.  p.  472.;  4ta  vol.  L  p.  535. 

«  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  ' 
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honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who  disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a 
fugitive,  and  a  thief,  but  preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  hqy, 
and  took  pains  with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an 
honest  worthy  man ;  —  how  disinterested  must  he  have  been  ?  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  ?  or  whose  salvation  and  happiness 
would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote  ?  Would  to  God  there  was  the 
same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places !  12.  Here  is  a  most  glorious  proof  of  the  good  eifects  of 
Christianity,  where  it  is  rightly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced. 
It  transforms  a  worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous, 
amiable,  and  useful  man ;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in 
himself,  but  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  aU  relations  and  circum- 
stances whatever. 

'^  Shall  an  Epistle,  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instructions,  be 
rejected  for  its  brevity?  or  because  the  occasion  required  that  it 
should  be  written  concerning  one  particular  person  ?  or  addressed  to 
a  private  man?  Men  would  do  well  to  examine  it  carefully  before 
they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it  so  slightly."* 

IV.  We  learn  from  this  Episde  that  Onesimus  was  the  slave  of 
Philemon,  whom  he  had  perhaps  robbed  S  and  ran  away  from  him  as 
far  as  Rome.  Whether  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  volun- 
tarily went  to  Paul,  or  in  what  other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there, 
we  have  no  information.  But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement 
in  his  own  hired  house,  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave, 
converted  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized  him.  It  also 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  him  for  some  time,  to  wait 
upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  confirmed  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  During  his  abode  with  the  apostle, 
he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  affection :  but,  being 
sensible  of  his  fault  in  running  away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to 
repair  that  injury  by  returning  to  him.  At  the  same  time  being 
afraid  lest,  on  lus  return,  his  master  should  inflict  upon  him  the 
punishment  which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Fhrygia  was  due  to  a 
fugitive  slave',  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his  behalf, 
and  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  him  again  into  his  family. 
The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Philemon,  "  in  which, 
with  die  greatest  softness  of  expression,  warmth  of  affection,  and 
delicacy  oi  address,  he  not  only  interceded  for  Onesimus's  p£U*don, 
but  urged  Philemon  to  esteem  him  and  put  confidence  in  him  as  a 
sincere  Christian.  And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  the  injury 
that  has  been  done,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to  the 
character  which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 
in  Philemon's  family  with  some  degree  of  reputation,  bound  himself 
in  this  Epistle  by  his  hand-writing,  not  only  to  repay  all  that  Ones!- 

^  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianitj,  toL  ii.  p.  311.  2d  edit 

'  Macknight  and  Lardner  are  of  opinion  that  St  Faul's  expression  in  the  eighteenth 

Terse  does  not  insinuate  that  Onesimas  had  robbed  his  master  of  anything  but  his  service; 

but  the  expression  is  only  hypothetical 
'  Grotius  informs  us  Uiat  masters  had  a  power  to  torture  their  slaros  who  behaved  ill, 

and  even  to  put  them  to  death,  without  applying  to  the  magistrate;  and  that  this  was 

agreeable  not  only  to  the  Boman  but  also  to  the  Grecian  law. 
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miu  owed  to  Philemon^  but  to  make  fall  reparation  also  to  Philemon 
fdr  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to  him  by  running  away."'  To 
account  for  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order 
to  obtain  Onesimus's  pardon,  and  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  scmie  critics,  that  Philemon  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and  intracta- 
ble disposition  for  which  the  Phrygians  were  proverbiaL  The  con- 
trary is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has  in  other  places  conunended 
his  beneToIence  and  charity.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknight 
has  conjectured,  that  Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the 
pardoning  of  Onesimus  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  effect ;  and 
therefore  he  might  jndge  some  punishment  necessary  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  At  least  Paul  could  not  have  considered  the  pardoning 
of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so  much  earnest  entreaty,  with 
a  person  of  Philemon's  piety,  benevolence,  and  gratitude,  unless  he 
haid  suspected  him  to  have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

v.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesvnus,  b  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  which  we  have  no  information.  From  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  apostle  solicited  his  pardon,  and  firom  the 
generosity  of  Philemon's  disposition,  the  critic  above  cited  conjectures 
that  he  actually  pardoned  Cfnesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked.  It  seems  as  though 
the  apostle  would  let  readers  in  future  ages  understand  this  to  be  the 
natund  result  of  his  request.  It  was  no  unconmion  thing,  in  ancient 
times,  to  bestow  freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had 
procured  for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.^  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it  in  the 
sacred  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarks^  are  strong  arguments  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the  apostle's  request,  and  received 
Onesimus  into  his  house  and  favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  St  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians 
(iv.  9.),  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions*,  Onesimus  is  said  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Beroea ;  but  they  are  a  compilation  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  consequently  of  no  authority.  When  Ignatius  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a.  P.  107)',  their  bishop's  name  was 
Onesimus ;  and  Grotms  thought  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom 
St  Paul  interceded.  But  this,  as  Dr.  Lardner^  remarks,  is  not 
certain.  Dr.  MilP  has  mentioned  a  MS.,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
it  is  said  that  Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Bome  by  having  his 
legs  broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  composition. 
Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such  affection  and  concern 
for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  jusf  insinuation,  such  true  feeling  and 

•  Macknight*8  Preface  to  Philemon,  sect.  2.  '  Lib.  viii.  c  46. 

'  This  passage  is  contained  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  even  in  their  shortest  form:  see 
Cureton*s  Corpus  lenatianum,  pp.  17,  18.;  and  for  the  English  Translation,  pp.  229. 

•  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  381.;  4to.  voL  ill.  p.  324. 

•  Nov.  Test.  Millii  et  Kustcri,  p.  513. 
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fine  address  pervade  the  whole^  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  was 
not  that  weak  and  visionary  enthusiast  which  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being  touched  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  the  masterly  address  that  appear  in  every  part 
of  it.  We  see  here,  in  a  most  striking  lights  how  perfectly  consistent 
true  politeness  is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the 
friend,  but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  dignity  and 
authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner  I  With  what  conde- 
scension and  humility  does  he  command,  though  an  apostle  I  And 
if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  point  of  view  than 
as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  compare  it  with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny  ^  that 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  similar  occasion;  which,  though 
composed  by  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  epis- 
tolary style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be  vastly  inferior 
to  this  animated  composition  of  the  apostle.  Pliny  seems  desirous  of 
saying  something;  the  apostle  has  urged  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny  is  too  affected  to  be  affecting ;  the 
apostle  takes  possession  of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion 
whether  we  will  or  not.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas,  Chap.  XIV. 


CHAR  XXIII. 

ON  THE  EFISTLB  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  Afteb  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  vmtten  by  Paul,  with  his 
name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews ;  the  nature  and  authorship  of  which  has  been  more  contro- 
verted, perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  As 
the  initiatory  formula  usual  in  the  other  apostolical  letters  is  wanting 
in  this  Epistle  (notwithstanding  the  superscription  terms  it  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews\  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  was  really  an 
Epistle  sent  to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  disser- 
tation intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines  that  it  is 
an  Epistle,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person  plural  ye 
incessantly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would  be  no  proof,  but 
also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  circumstances  in  this  writing, 

"  Lib.  ix.  ep.  21.  *  Doddridge,  Introd.  to  PhiJemon. 
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in  chapters  v.  1 1, 12.,  Ti.  9.,  x.  32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23, 
24.,  which  contains  the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations;  all 
which  circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  aposto- 
lical Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  learned 
men  are  by  no  means  agreed.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that 
by  **  the  Hebrews  "  in  this  Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish 
believers  who  had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction, 
and  were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor*;  but  of  this  we 
have  no  authentic  record.     Others  again  have  imagined  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia,  Macedonia,  or 
at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided  in  Palestine.     Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  other  Fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews  was  sent  to  the  converted  Jews  living  in  Judsea ;  who  in 
the  apostle's  days  were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Jews  in  the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or 
Grecians.  (Acts  vi.  1.,  ix.  29.,  xi.  20.)   The  opinion  of  these  learned 
Fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs.  Lightfoot, 
Whitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops  Pearson  and  Tom- 
line,  Hallet,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  Scott,  and  others.     Miehaelis  con- 
siders it  as  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  Palestine;  and  Professor  Stuart^,  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La 
Harpe*,)  that  it  was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably 
to  the  church  at  Ca&sarea.     The  very  ancient  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  more  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  in 
Judsea. 

1.  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  amonsst  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  some  were  in  unminent  danger  of  falling  back  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  b^  some  peculiar  oppositions,  and  partly  by 
the  false  arguments  of  the  rabbins.  This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several 
communities  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  Epistle  was  addressed.  Christianity  at  this 
time  enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, throughout  the  empire  m  general,  so  much  religious  liberty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  effected  a  general  persecution.^  But, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that 
country  underwent  several  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high  priest. 

0 

'  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  p.  244. 

^  Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  67 — 73.  (Andover,  N.  Am* 
1827.)  In  pp.  8 — 67.  he  has  discussed  the  various  hypotheses  of  Dr.  Storr,  who  supposes 
it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  at  Galatia;  of  Noesselt,  who  cocsiderod  it 
as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica;  of  Bolten,  who  imagined  that  it  was  directed 
to  Hebrews  who  were  soioumers  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Michael  Weber,  who  advanced  and 
endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Corinth;  and  of 
the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopts),  that  this  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrew 
Church  in  Palestine. 

'  La  Harpe,  Essai  Critique  sur  rAnthenticite  de  I'Epitre  anz  Hebrenz,  p.  136.  (Ton- 
louse,  1832.) 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  also  Lardner*s  Credibili^,  chap.  vii. 
CWorks,  8vo.  voL  i.  pp.  164 — ^201.;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  90 — Ua) 
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hood  of  the  younger  Auanos,  when  St.  James  and  other  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom. 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  especially  those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and  compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Chrbtians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers,  not  the  smnllest 
traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apKMtasy  to  Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy 
against  Christ,  as  we  mid  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  passages  of  this  Epistle  which  relate  to  this  subject  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Palestine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
tiiese  passages  without  inferring  that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatised  and 
openly  blasphemed  Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi.  11.  that  violent  measures 
were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which  we  meet  with  no  traces  in 
any  other  country  at  that  early  affe.  Neither  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nor  those  of 
St  Peter,  furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and  return 
to  Judaism  :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would  hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or 
without  cautioning  other  persons  agunst  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  whicJi  tne  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alludes  (x.  25.), 
that  several,  who  still  continued  Christians,  forsook  the  places  of  public  worship, 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  Epistle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecu- 
tion, which  deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith. 

The  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  before  their  eyes  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  services  of  the  Temple  continually  displayed ;  and  to  them  there 
was  a  special  danger  lest  they  should  turn  back  in  heart,  feeling,  or  practice  to 
those  ordinances,  the  typical  purport  of  which  had  been  fully  answered  in  the  one 
offering  of  our  Lord. 

3.  From  ch.  xii.  7.  we  may  see  that  peculiar  suffering  seemed  to  impend  over 
those  who  were  addressed.  If  this  inference  be  just,  and  if  persecution  be  specially 
contemplated,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  seem  to  have  been 
inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the 
year  65,  had  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  professors  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman  court  of  justice 
would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death  merely  for  religious  opinions;  and  the 
pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was 

giilty  of  treason  against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a 
oman  magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  elder  James  had  already 
suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.) ;  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  been  in 
imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  (Acts  xii.  3 — 6.,  xxiii.  11 — ^21.  26. 
30.)  ;  and,  according  to  Josephus  \  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananus,  about  the  year  64  or  65.' 

4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly  the  exhortation  in 
ii.  1 — 4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  of  Judiea,  where  Jesus  Christ 
himself  first  taught,  and  his  disciples  after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with 
very  numerous  and  conspicuous  miracles. 

5.  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  acquainted  with  our 
Saviour's  sufferings,  as  those  of  Judsea  must  have  been.  This  appears  in  Heb.  i.  3. ; 
ii.  9.  18. ;  v.  7,  8. ;  ix.  14.  28.:  x.  12. ;  xii.  2,  3. ;  and  xiii.  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judaa,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached. 


>  Ant  Jod.  lib.  xx.  c  9.  §  1.  The  words  of  Josephus  are  as  foUow: — ''The  younger 
Ananas,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  high-priest,  was  a  man  of  desperate  character,  of 
the  sect  of  the  Saddacees,  who,  as  I  have  observed  in  other  places,  were  in  general  severe 
in  their  punishments.  This  Ananas  embraced  the  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  his 
inclination,  after  the  death  of  Festas,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus.  In 
this  interval  he  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  a  brother  of 
Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,  and  several  others,  where  they  were  accused  of  having 
violated  the  law,  and  were  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death.  Bat  the  more  moderate 
part  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly  adhered  to  the  law,  disapproved  highly  of  this 


roeasore." 


*  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  193 — 197. 
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7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  ziii.  12 — 14.  is  Terv  difficult  to  be  explained, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Hebrews  who  lived  out  of 
Palestine;  for  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  fipisUes,  do  we 
meet  with  an  instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  themselves  were  permitted  to  teach  openly  in 
the  Jewbh  assemblies.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish 
converts  in  Jerusalem,  this  passage  TOComes  perfectly  clear,  and.  Dr.  Lardner 
observes,  must  have  been  very  smtable  to  their  case,  especially  if  it  was  written 
only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  about  the  year  65 
or  66.  The  Christians,  on  this  supposition,  are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with 
patience  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  Jerusalem,  since  Cnrist  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  very  city, 
and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to  destruction,  and  they 
who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  better  in  heaven.  The  disciples  of  Chrbt  had 
been  already  warned  bv  their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Luke  zxL  20,  21.), 
and  the  time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  be  not 
far  distant.  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice  appears  from  the  relation  of 
Eusebius^;  and,  according  to  Josephus^  the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem took  similar  measures  after  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Gallus,  which  happened  in 
November  66,  and  likewise  lefl  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage  in  question  is  clear ; 
but  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  to  Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other 

1>lace,  the  words,  **  Let  us  go  forth  with  him  out  of  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach^* 
ose  this  meaning. 

This  exhortation,  regarded  in  another  point  of  view,  has  a  special  force  when 
addressed  to  Christian  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  They  are  called  on  to  take  their  place 
in  separation  from  that  ordered  system  of  ritual  religion  which  God  no  longer 
owned ;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  see  the  importance  of  the  teaching  respect- 
ing a  heaveidy  sanctuary,  a  High  Priest  above^  one  finished  sacrifice,  &c. 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  eyidences^  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Palestine, 
it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xii.  4.  (tfe  have  not  resisted  unto  blood,  eombaUng 
against  nn,)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  where  there  had  already 
been  two  martyrs,  viz.  Stephen  and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight, 
if  it  was  to  the  people  of  tnat  church  alone  this  Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to 
the  rulers ;  and  lew,  if  any,  of  the  common  people  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death, 
though  they  had  been  imprisoned,  pilla^d,  and  defamed.  Compare  Acts  viiL 
1 — 3.  XX vi.  10,  11.,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  James,  too,  may  have  not  yet  suffered, 
and  Stephen  belonged  almost  to  a  former  generation. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  {Ood  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work 
and  labour  of  love,  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do  minister,)  is  not 
suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the 
members  of  that  church  at  Jo'st  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had  all 
things  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  that  they  were  rdieved  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and 
Antioch.  There  is,  however,  no  force  in  this  objection.  Ministering  to  the  saints 
in  those  days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attending  on 
them  in  their  imprisonment — rendering  them  any  little  offices  of  which  they  stood 
in  need — speaking  to  them  in  a  kind  and  consolatory  manner — these  and  such 
other  services  as  may  be  performed  without  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much 
ministering  to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuniary  aid.  And,  doubtless,  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ministered  in  that  manner  to  one  another  in 
their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  generality  of  the  members  of  that  church  were 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  suffering  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  probability  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  mignt  have  deserved  the  com- 

~^ ■!■  -    -     -  I  II  _-  I  ^-1  1         _ II  --  -       -— 

>  Hist.  Ecd  lib.  m,  c.  25.  *  BelL  Jad.  Ub.  ii.  c  20.  §  1. 
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mendation,  that  they  had  administered  and  did  minister  to  the  saints,  by  givino"  them 
a  share  of  their  worldly  goods.  ^ 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine ;  but  it  is 
(as  Michaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of  little  or  no  importance, 
whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in 
Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle,  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  con- 
verts at  Jerusalem,  must  equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewish 
converts  in  that  country." 

II.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to  the  Lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there  have  been 
two  principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  translated  into  Greek  bv  Luke  or  Barnabas ;  and  the  other,  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek.  The  former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the 
Fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
Jerome,  and  (as  some  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt, 
Michaelis,  and  others  among  the  modems.  The  latter  opinion — that 
it  was  originally  composed  in  Greek — is  held  by  Fabricius,  Beausobre, 
Cappel,  Owen,  Basnage,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet,  Wetstein,  Braunius, 
Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Lardner, 
Doddridge,  Macknight,  BosenmUller,  Bumpaeus,  Yiser,  Alber,  Bishop 
Tomline,  Dr.  Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and,  we  believe,  by  almost 
every  modem  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original  of  this 
Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following :  — 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Christians,  it  was  proper 
that  it  should  oe  written  in  their  own  language.  To  this  ailment,  it  has  been 
replied^  Jirst,  That  if  it  was  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the 
Hebrew  tonffue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his  letter  to  the 
Romans  in  tnelr  own  language ;  yet  we  know  that  St.  Paul*8  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  not  written  in  Latin,  the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Greek :  nay,  that  all  his 
Epistles,  and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not  in  the 
languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Secondltf, 
the  Apostolical  Epistles  being  intended  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in 
every  age,  as  well  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more  proper 
that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial  dialect;  because  the 
Greek  language  was  then  universally  understood.  The  arguments  adduced  to  show 
Uiat  Greek  was  the  original  lanjpiage  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are  equally 
applicable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  written  in  Hebrew. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  because 
its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  tnat  of  St.  PauFs  other  Epistles.  To  which  Roseu- 
miiller,  after  Carpzov,  has  replied  by  observing,  that  the  difference  in  style  may  be 
readily  accountea  for,  by  considering,  that  this  was  one  of  the  apostle*8  last  Epistles, 
and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourse  with  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions, 
during  his  numerous  journeys,  "  Paul  the  aged  **  would  naturally  write  in  a  different 
style  from  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may  add,  that  there  are 
such  coincidences  of  expression  between  this  Epistle  and  St.  Paul*s  other  letters, 
which  were  in  Greek,  as  plainly  sUow  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did 
not  write  it  in  Hebrew ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length  in  a  subse- 
quent page  we  proceed  to  remark,  tnat,  as  the  Syriac  version  of  this  Epistle  was 
made  from  the  Ureek  in  an  early  .age,  it  is  evident  that  no  Hebrew  original  was 

*  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect.  2.  §  1. 
'  Michaelis,  Introd.  voL  iv.  p.  193. 
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then  current ;  and  oonsequentlj  that  Michaelifl's  hypothesifl,  respecting  the  blunders 
committed  by  the  supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whateyer.  Again,  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  have  [)cen  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but  where  or  when,  we 
are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation  executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
Hebrews  P  If  so,  what  purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when 
it  vas  only  to  be  used  in  Greek  P  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the  supposed 
translation  P  In  what  language  was  it  communicated  to  others  by  the  Chnstians 
who  first  recdred  itP  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it  were  dispersed  in  Hebrew, 
how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost,  that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  concern- 
ing them,  or  any  one  of  them,  ever  remained :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by 
Clement  in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how  came  it  to 
pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received  in  the  East  before  the 
Western  churches  received  it  Into  their  canon  of  Scripture  P  This  tradition,  there- 
fore, respecting  its  translation  by  Clement,  is  erery  way  groundless  and  improbable. 
That  it  was  not  translated  by  Clement  is  certain ;  for  he  has  himself  misunderstood 
chap.  zL  5. 

Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  decisive  and 
positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout,  manifests  that  it  is  no 
ti^anslation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of  an^  original.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
constraint  of  a  translator,  nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so 
constantly  in  the  Septuagint  version.^ 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedeck  by  Kiw  of  Rigkieotuness 
(yii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace^  which  interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if 
the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added,  we  may  with  equal 
propriety  aiffirm  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  in 
Hebrew,  because  he  has  added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  A&fto, — father 
(Rom.  yiii.  15.,  Gal.  iy.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  because  (i. 
47.,  XX.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Heorew  word  Rabboni.  The 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  three  Evangelistl^  all  of  whom,  we  haye 
seeU)  wrote  in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests.  A 
further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  oiginally  written  in  Greek,  and 
consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that  the  argument  of  the  author  is  founded 
on  the  interpretation  which  he  has  ^yen  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle,  are  not  quoted 
from  the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Septuagint,  where  that  sufficiently  represented  the 
Hebrew  text.  Frequently  the  stress  of  the  argument  taken  from  sach  quotations 
relies  on  something  peculiar  in  that  yersion,  which  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
place  if  the  Epist^  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.  And  in  a  raw  instances,  where 
the  Septua^nt  did  not  fully  render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  from  which  he  argues 

>  The  numerous  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound,  bat  which  caiinot 
he  rendered  in  English  with  dae  effect,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been 
urged  as  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  a  translation.  See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in 
Hebrews  v.  8.  14.,  vii.  3.  19.  22.,  ix.  10.,  x.  34.,  xi  37.,  and  xiii.  14.  (Gr.)  But  of  these 
paranomasias,  Prof.  Stuart  observes  that  the  instance  from  Heb.  x.  34.  is  the  only  one 
which  appears  to  betray  any  marks  of  design ;  and  even  here  the  marks  are  by  no  means 
of  a  decisive  nature.  **  If  they  are  altogether  accidental,  they  may  have  occurred  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  language  is  merely  that  of  a  trandatkm.  In 
fact,  even  designed  paronomasias  may,  not  nnfrequentiy,  occur  in  a  translation.  Hie 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
built  on  such  instances  of  paranomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where,  in  most  **  examples 
"  it  is  a  mere  homophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases,)  is  too  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be 
rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the  opinion  in  question."  Stuart's  ComuL  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
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in  tbe  same  manner,  whence  it  is  manifest  thai  this  £pi8tle  never  was  extant  in 
Hebrew.* 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  positive)  argu- 
ments for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but  without  success,  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  is  attended  with' several  difficul- 
ties, and  particularly  the  two  following :  — 

1 .  That  at  the  time  the  author  TPaul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subsequent  page,)  could 
not  determine  in  what  dialect  he  snould  write  to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  might 
all  understand ;  for  the  pure  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it 
was  not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects  spoken,  as 
the  East  Aramaean  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Aramiean  or  Syriac  ;  which  suffered 
various  alterations  from  the  places  where  the  Jews  were  aispersed ;  so  that  the 
original  Hebrew  was  known  comparatively  to  few,  and  those  who  were  conversant  in 
Syriac  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee.  If  therefore  this  Epistle  had  been 
written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the  learned  few  only  could  have  read  it ;  and  had  it 
been  written  in  either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it. 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could  have  instructed  only 
his  own  nation ;  and  his  arguments  would  have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few, 
while  the  unbelieving  multitude  would  in  all  probability  have  ridiculed  his  doc- 
trines, and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers.  But,  by  writ- 
ing the  Epistle  in  Greek,  which  language,  we  have  seen,  was  at  that  time  univer- 
sally known  and  understood,  he  instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also  explained 
the  Christian  covenant  to  the  Gentiles.' 

The  preceding  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  this 
much  litigated  point :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  Greek.  The  reader,  however,  will  adopt 
which  opinion  he  deems  best  supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  original  of  this  Epistle,  if  he  prefer  the  former y  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  him  to  be  reminded  that  the  circumstance  of  this 
Epistle  being  Jirst  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into 
Greek,  by  no  means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

III.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 
Epistle,  some  ascribing  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul ; 
others  to  Clement  of  Rome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to  Silas  or  Sil* 
yanus,  or  to  ApoUos;  and  the  Christian  church  generally  to  the 
apostle  Paul. 

Tertullian'  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Barnabas, 

'  Dr.  Owen  has  ahly  treated  this  topic  in  his  fifth  exercitation  on  the  Hebrews,  voL  i. 
pp.  46 — 53.  folio  edition.  Calmet,  C!omment  UteniL  torn.  viiL  pp.  631,  632.  Stnart*s 
Commentaiy,  vol  i  pp.  283 — ^2S5.  Calvin  and  aeTend  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  nnS  by  Smi^^kii,  which  denotes  either  testament 
or  covenant:  and  Michaelis  has  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  most  specioas  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in 
Greek.  But  Brannius  affirms  that  it  proves  nodiing  either  way.  Froleg.  in  £p.  ad  Hebr. 
p.  25.  The  objections  to  this  Epistle  of  Drs.  Schnlz  and  SeyfiSurth,  grounded  on  the  mode 
in  which  its  author  quotes  and  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  on  particular 
phrases  and  expressions),  are  examined  in  detail,  and  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Professor  Stuart.  (Commentaiy,  voL  i.  pp.  205—252.,  or  pp.  236 — 290.  of  the  London 
edition.) 

<  Francisci  Jnnli  ParalleU  Sacra,  lib.  3.  c.  9.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  torn,  i  p.  1595.  edit. 
GencTie,  1613. 

»  De  Pudicitia,  c.  20. 
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and  lib  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  and  sabseqnently  by  Dr. 
StoiT ;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  for  Tertullian  cites  no  aatho* 
rity,  and  does  not  even  say  that  this  opinioji  was  received  by  the 
church.  He  is  also  contradicted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  \  who 
mentions  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  St.  Paul's;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  same  person.  Further,  it  appears 
from  Heb.  xiiL  24.  that  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Italy,  where 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went.  Philastrius'  relates, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  many  persons  attributed  this 
Epistle  to  Clement  of  Bome ;  but  this  notion  is  contradicted  by  the 
&ct  that  Clement  has  himself  repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to  Luke ; 
and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grrotius  and  by  Janssens,  on 
account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style  between  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of 
the  greater  elegance  of  style  and  choice  of  words  discoverable  in  this 
Epistle  than  is  to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to  this 
hypothesis  there  are  several  objections.  For,  1.  Luke  was  a  Gentile 
by  birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed,  who  was 
instructed  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish  teachers.  2.  If 
Luke  wrote  this  Epistle,  why  did  he  not  rather  inscribe  it  to  the 
Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen?  3.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is 
totally  silent  concerning  this  Epistle  as  being  written  by  that  Evan- 
gelist, to  whom  all  the  primitive  Christian  writers  unanimously 
ascribe  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposties.  4.  The  author  of  this  Epistie  addresses  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  18,  19.)  as  persons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  Grospel : 
and  as  it  no  where  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to  the  converted 
Jews,  it  follows  that  be  could  not  be  the  author  of  this  Epistie. 

Among  the  modem  writers,  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  this  Epistle,  ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvanus  (by  whom  he  imagines 
it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  Antioch)' ;  and  the  illustrious  reformer 
Luther  thought  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviiL  24. 28.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in 
the  Scripture,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  convinced  the  Jews  out 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably  are  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  both  these  conjectures  are 
totally  unsupported  by  historical  testimony,  no  mention  whatever 
being  made  of  any  Epistle  or  other  writing  as  being  composed  either 
by  Silas  or  by  Apollos.  Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached 
to  Luther's  conjecture,  if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos 
had  been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in  Paul 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.    But  Paul  being  endowed 

>  Enseb.  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iii  c.  34.    See  the  passage  also  in  Lardner,  Sra  voL  ii.  p.  211.; 
4to.  voL  i  p.  394. 

*  User,  c  89.    Lardner,  Svo.  yol.  iy.  p.  500  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  522. 
■  Kpistola  ad  Hcbrieos,  PnefiEit.  pp.  xL-^xlviii.  (Lipsise,  1825.  Syo.) 
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with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than  ApoUos^  and  being  also 
a  divinely  constituted  apostle^  the  conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily 
falls  to  the  ground.^  * 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence^  both  external  and  internal, 
for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church, 
yiz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  genuine  production  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1.   EXT£BNAIi  EyIDENCE  OB  HiSTOBIGAL  TESTIMONY. 

[L]  In  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  production  of  Paid 
by  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  15,  16.) ;  from  which 
passage  it  is  evident. 


(1.)  That  Peter  had  read  all  Faurs  letters. 


^2.^  That  Paul  had  written  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter  was  then  writing, 
that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  ^neral  (2  Pet.  i.  l.)9  ^^^  to  those  of  the  dispersion 
mentioned  in  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Now,  smce  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Epistle 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  now  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews. 

(3.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  concerning  the  same  topics  which  were  the  subjects 
of  Peter*s  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writ^  that  by  Christ  are  given  to  tu  all  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness  (2  Pet.  i.  3,  4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
Ood,  in  whom  the  FaAer  is  weU  pleased  with  ttf,  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke.  These 
very  topics  are  copiously  discussed  in  Heb.  i.  to  x.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them 
to  faith  tmd  holiness  (2  ret.  i.  5 — 16.,  ii.  15.) ;  so  also  does  Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1 — 5.,  iii. 
1.  6 — 19.)  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apostasy  (2  Pet  ii.  20,  21.),  and  so  does 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Heb.  vi.  4 — 9.)  Also  as  Peter,  in  the 
connection  in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  is  speaking  of  the  coming  again  of  Christ, 
and  the  accompanying  events,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  Epistle  speaks  of  the 
same  hope.  (x.  35 — 38.) 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  Paul  an  eminency 
of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  written  according  to  the  wisdom  ^ven  to  him.  As  Paul 
made  use  of  that  wisdom  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  writing  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  the  same  wisdom,  zeu,  and  love  in 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration, 
Peter  eminently  distinguishes  that  apostle*s  wisdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's 
spiritual  wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Grospel ;  but  he  particularly  luludes  to  the  especial  holy  prudence 
which  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews,  whom 
the  structure  of  his  arguments  was  singularly  adapted  to  convince,  if  unbelievers : 
while  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirably  calculated  to  animate  the 
believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  and  fortitude  in  the  faith  of  the  (Gospel.  At  the 
same  time,  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom  which  Peter  asserts  to 
be  manifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  capacities,  prejudices, 
and  affections  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  and  whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their 
own  principles  and  concessions. 

(5.)  That  Peter  affirms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  which  were  hard  or  difficult  to  be  vnderstood  (dvevotird  nya).  Now  Paul 
explicitly  states  (Heb.  v.  11.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  discuss  in 
that  Epistle  were  ^vtrcp/i^vfvra,  hard  to  be  uttered^  or  difficult  to  be  interpreted, 
and  consequently  hard  to  be  understood ;  particularly  the  topic  he  immediately  had 
in  view,  viz.  the  typical  nature  of  the  person  of  Melchisedek.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  "  hard  to  be  uttered,**  because  it 
implies  not  only  his  being  constituted  a  priest  after  this  tymcal  order,  but  also  his 

Saying  down  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  his  satisfaction  of 
ivine  justice  hj  this  sacrifice,  and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  tdl 
believers.  Topics  like  these  it  would  be  difficiut  for  the  apostle  to  explain  in  a 
proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews ;  not  because  they  were  in  themselves  abstruse,  but 

'  It  is  adopted,  however,  by  Dindorf,  in  his  Excorsos  ad  J.  A.  Emesti  Lectiones  Aeade- 
•mica3  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebneos,  p.  1180.  Svo.  Lipsiie,  181 5* 
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li^mwtff  the  Hebrews  were  doll  of  ■pptehciiMon,  dnoa^  their  prejudioed  aitech- 
meiit  to  the  Leriticil  Imw  and  prieethood.^ 


The  preceding  oonsidenlioiis'will  show  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in  view.  We  have 
insisted  the  more  stxenooosly  upon  his  testimony,  becaDse,  as  he  was 
an  inspired  j^KWtle,  we  think  his  evidence  soffident  to  determine  the 
controversj  respecting  this  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  decbiation  of  MicJiaelis  to  the  contrary)  that 
it  is  a  genuine  and  insfnred  prodoction  of  the  illustrious  apostle  PauL 
There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove  the  same  point, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state;  each  of  them  singly  out- 
balandng  the  wei^t  ik  the  conjectures  advanced  agunst  it,  but  all 
of  which,  taken  collectively,  furnish  such  a  body  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  Paul  being  the  author  of  this  Epistle  as  can  be  adduced 
for  no  other  ancient  anonymous  writing  whatever.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  remark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  that  the  testimony  of  eccUniutietd  antiquity  decidedly 
ascribes  this  Epistle  to  PauL 

(1.^  Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Gnsn  or  Eastsbs  Cbubch,  who  wrote  in  the 
GreeK  Ungnage,  we  find  allnsions  to  it  in  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with 
Tr/pho  the  Jew,  a.  p.  140.  It  is  often  cited  at  PamCs^  without  anj  hesitation,  br 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul  s 
bj  Origen  about  230.*  It  was  also  received  as  the  ^)ostle*s  by  Dionysins,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theognostus  of  Alexandria 
about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received  by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Fam- 
pbilus  about  294,  and  by  Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the'b^jnning  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  PauEcians  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by  Alexander  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the  Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Csraarea,  about  315,  says,  ^  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  before 
the  public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  rejected  (rcvcc 
^.triiKaci)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging,  in  behalf  of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not 

'  To  the  preceding  argument  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epistle  particularly  intended 
by  Peter  may  be  that  written  to  the  Romans,  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by 
name  (ii.  17.)t  sod  in  which  there  is  an  exhortation  to  account  the  long-suffering  of  God 
to  be  lalvstion,  or  that  which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  this  objection  Whitby  has  well 
replied,  (1.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  addressed  to  the  un- 
believing Jews  only,  whereas  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet.  iiL  12.).  the  hdooed 
(venes  1.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  like  precioua  faith,  (L  I.)  He  therefore  could 
not  mean  the  Jews  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that 
Epistle  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  is  addressed 
to  those  at  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.  7.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there  (i.  13., xL  13.,  xv.  15. 16.) 
— (3.)  The  words  of  Paul  in  Kom.  il.  are  not  an  exhortation  to  count  the  long-sufiering 
of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despising  this  long-suffering :  whereas  in  the  Episde  to 
the  Hebrews  (xii.)  he  commends  their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it 
would  obtain  salvation;  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  would  come,  and  would 
not  tarry.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv.  9.,xiL  14. 18.  24.) 
mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  righteous  into  the  heavenly  country,  which  is 
one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

'  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  were  those  of  Paul,  though 
not  the  style,)  are  very  remarkable.  He  says  that  **  not  without  cause  did  the  ancients 
transmit  this  [epistle]  as  Panrs."  (Euseb.  Eccl  Hist.  lib.  vL  c.  25.)  Now,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  diurches  and  writers,  who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  have 
conversed  with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this 
tradition  was  ancient  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  vears  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  it  must  have  had  its  rise  in  the  days  of 
Paul  himself,  and  so  cannot  reasonably  be  contested. 


• 
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received  by  tbe  church  of  the  Romans  as  a  writing  of  Paal.** '  It  is  often  quoted 
by  Euseb'us  himself  as  PauFs  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was  received 
by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enumeration  of  PauFs  fourteen 
Epistles,  this  is  placed  next  after  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians  and  before  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the 
Synopsis  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul*s  by 
Adamantius,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  330,  and  b^  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  348.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  as  PauFs  by  Epiphanius  about 
368 ;  by  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  by 
Basil  about  370 ;  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  370 ;  by  Amphilochius  also.  But  he 
says  it  was  not  universally  received  as  PauPs.  It  was  received  by  Gregory  Nyssen 
about  371 ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about  the  same  time;  by  Ephrsem  the 
Syrian  in  370,  and  by  the  churches  of  Syria ;  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  m  378 ;  by 
Hierax,  a  learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302 ;  by  Serapion,  bbhop  of  Thmuis 
in  Egypt,  about  347 ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  about  362 ;  by 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  about  the  year  394 ;  b^  Chrysostom  in 
the  year  398 ;  by  Severian,  bishop  of  Giibala  in  Syria,  m  401 ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch 
about  401 ;  by  Palladius,  author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about  408 ;  by  Isidore  of 
Pelusium  about  412;  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  412;  by  Theodoret  in 
423 ;  by  Eutherius,  bishop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  431 ;  by  Socrates,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  about  440 ;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  458 ;  and,  pro- 
bably, by  Dionysius,  falsely  called  the  Areopagite ;  by  the  author  of  the  QuasUones 
et  ResponaioneSf  once  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in 
the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  about  806 ;  and  is  received  as  Paul's  by  Cosmas  of 
Alexandria  about  6S5 ;  by  Leontius  of  Constantinople  about  610 ;  by  John 
Damascen  in  730 ;  by  Photius  about  858 ;  by  (Ecumenius  about  the  year  950 ;  and 
by  Theophylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  or  Wzstbbh  Chuscb,  we  may  first  cite 
Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek  aj).  96,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  about  the  year  70.  In  this  Epistle 
there  are  several  allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  die  Hebrews.'  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some  passages  out  of 
this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost ;  nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  that  he  received  it 
as  St.  PauPs.  By  TertuUian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this 
Epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been  pres- 
byter in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned 
thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Hippolytus,  who  flourished  about 
220,  did  not  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  St.  Paulas.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  afterwards,  nor  does  it 

'  Eosebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ilL  c  3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  ra^s  of  Ensebios  were 
writers;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  did  not  appeal  to  older  Greek  writrans,  bat  only  to  die 
Roman  church.  This  word  ru^s  —  some  —  indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  there  being  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or  prepossession 
for  the  Romans:  and  this  exception  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  Greek  Church  at  large  ac- 
knowledged this  Epistle  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  to  the  well  known 
principle  exceptio  firmat  regulam.  The  fact,  that  the  Arians  were  the  first  in  the  Greek 
churches,  whom  history  charges  with  denying  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  Epistle*  adds  no 
ordinary  degree  of  weight  to  the  declarations  of  Ensebins;  and  recommends  his  character 
as  a  historian,  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  departure  from  his- 
torical truth.  Hug's  Introduction,  iL  §  146.  Schmncker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  t  p.  109. 

'  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Clement  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Prof.  Stuart  has  arranged  his 
quotations  under  four  diflerent  classes;  via.  1.  Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  Epistle,  are  cited ; — 2.  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  with 
more  or  less  contraction  of  the  expression,  or  an  exchange  of  the  original  word  for  a 
synonymous  one; — 3.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  or  in  which  the  style  or  phraseology  of  this  Epistle  is  more  or  less  exhibited; — 
and,  4^  Passages  similar  to  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which  Clement  probably 
quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  These  different  classes  of  quotations  Prof. 
Stuart  has  elucidated  with  many  valuable  observations,  for  which  the  rosder  is  necessarily 
refeiied  to  his  Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  77 — 84.,  or  pp.  94 — 105.  of  the  London  edition. 
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appear  to  have  been  received  by  NoTatiu,  or  Novatiaiif  presbyter  of  Rome,  about 
251;  neverthelefls,  it  was  in  after-times  received  by  his  followers.    It  maj  be 
thought  by  some  that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Amobius  about  306,  and 
Lactantius  about  the  same  time.    It  is  phiinly  quoted  by  another  Arnobius  in  the 
fifth  century.    It  was  received  as  PauPs  by  Hilary  of  Poictiers  about  354 ;  and 
by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  fol- 
lowers ;  it  was  also  received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinns.    Whether  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Optatus  of  Milevi  in  Africa,  about  370,  is  doubtful.    It  was  received  as 
PauPs  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  374  ;  by  the  Priscillianists  about  378. 
About  the  year  380  was  published  a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul 
only,  ascribed  to  Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome.    It  was  received  as  PauPs  by  Philaster^ 
bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about  380 ;  but  he  takes  notice  that  it  was  not  then  re- 
ceived by  all.     His  successor  Gaudentius,  about  387,  quotes  this  Epistle  as  PauPs ; 
it  is  also  readily  received  as  Paul's  by  Jerome  about  392;  and  he  says  it  was 
generally  received  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all 
the  Latms.^    It  was  received  as  PauVs  by  Ruffinus  in  397 ;  it  is  also  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  third  council  of  Carthage  in  397.    It  is  frequently  quoted  by  Augus- 
tine as  Paul's.    In  one  place  he  says,  ^  It  is  of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  it 
among  the  canonical  Scriptures."     It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromatins,  bishop 
of  Aquileia  in  Italy,  about  401 ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  402 ;  by 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about  403.    Pelagius  about  405  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  neverthe* 
less  it  was  received  by  his  followers.    It  was  received  by  Cassian  about  424 ;  by 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him ; 
by  Kucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434 ;  by  Sedulius  about  818  ;  by  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  440;  by  Salvian,  presbyter  of  Marseille^   about  440;   by  Gelasius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  about  496 ;  by  Facundus,  an  African  bishop,  about  540 ;  by 
Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  556  ;  by  Cassiodorus  in  556 ;  by  the  author  of 
the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about  560 ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about 
590 ;  by  Isidore  of  Seville  about  596 ;  and  by  6ede  about  701,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century.' 

From  the  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within  about 
thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  "  it  had  acquired 

'  The  non-recognising  of  this  Epistle  as  St  FanPs  production  **  by  all  the  Latins,**  ac- 
cordinf;^  to  Jerome,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  *'  of  doubtful  authority  with  some  "  in 
the  Latin  Church,  according  to  Augustine,  are  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug.  The  Western 
Church  was  kept  actively  employed  by  the  Montanists.  In  vindication  of  their  tenet,  that 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  oif  from  the  church,  they 
relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vi.  4,  5.  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian  (do  Pndicitia,  c  20.) 
and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  L  ii.  c  3.) :  on  which  account  the  ministers  of  the  Latin 
Church  made  cautious  and  sparing  use  of  this  Epistle.  Not  long  probably  after  the  death 
of  Irenseus,  the  presbyter  Caius  assumed  the  tone  of  clamorous  opposition  against  this 
Epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  published  against  the  Montanists:  and  from  that  time  this 
opinion  was  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  Church.  Even  the  Montanists 
themselves  receded  from  their  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their  polemical 
works  received  this  Epistle  only  as  for  as  its  authority  was  acknowledged  by  their  opponents, 
namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  &c.  Abont  forty 
years  after  Caius's  attack,  arose  the  Novatians;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augostine, 
Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and  others,  also  used  the  passage  Heb.  vi.  4,  5.  as  the  principal 
defence  of  Uieir  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  contest,  and  evaded 
the  argument  from  Heb.  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin  churches  were  led  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were 
unable  to  refute.  But  the  Latin  churches  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of 
earlier  churches  to  which  they  could  appeal:  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  could  not 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged;  because  they  wore  convinced  of 
the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients:  and  their  influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  sub- 
sequent day,  a  different  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  Church.  Schmucker^s  Biblicai 
Theology,  voL  i.  pp.  115,  116.     Hug's  Litroduction,  vol.  it  §§  144—149. 

'  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  391 — 395.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  329->331.  In  his  notes 
there  are  references  to  the  various  parts  of  the  preceding  volumes,  in  which  the  extracts, 
from  the  above-named  Fathers  are  to  be  found. 
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Buch  currency  and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Borne,  the  metropolitan 
of  the  world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of  divine 
authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar  to  their  own. 
Further,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed  to  its  contents  as 
sacred,  a.  d.  140 ;  about  whidi  time,  or  not  long  after,  it  was  in* 
serted  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West :  and  consequently  it  must  have  had, 
at  a  period  very  little  after  the  apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit 
not  at  all  or  at  most  very  little  inferior  to  mat  of  other  acknowledged 
books  of  the  New  Testament"* 

2.  Internal  Evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

IS  THE  GENUINE  PRODUCTION  OF  St.  PaUL. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and  affection 
towards  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  (Rom.  ix.  1 — 4.  &c.) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those  who  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  him  ?  Knowing  their  prejudices  concerning  the  Levitical  law, 
what  subject  could  he  select  more  appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification 
than  the  abrogation  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
Christ^s  person  and  office,  especially  of  his  true,  spiritual,  and  eternal  priesthood, 
of  which  the  Levitical  priestnood  was  but  a  shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  treated  so  largely  ? 

[ii.]  Secondly,  If  an  author's  method  of  treating  his  subfects,  to^ 
gether  with  his  manner  of  reasoning^  is  a  sure  marh  by  which  he  may 
be  ascertained  (as  all  good  judges  of  composition  allow)y  we  shall  with* 
out  hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(1.)  The  general  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  this  Epistle 
corresponds  with  that  of  Paul  in  his  otJier  Epistles. 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  other  Epistles,  which  was 
also  peculiar  to  him.  He  first  lays  down  the  doctrinal  mysteries  of  the  (jrospel, 
vindicatins  them  fromt>ppositions  and  exceptions ;  and  then  he  descends  to  exhort- 
ations to  obedience,  deduced  from  them,  with  an  enumeration  of  those  moral  duties 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind  those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this 
respect  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  and  especially  that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  the  former 
half  of  this  Epistle  (ch.  i. — ^x.  19.)  is  principallv  doctrinal,  but  with  occasional  ex- 
hortations  intermixed,  which  the  strength  of  the  writer's  feelings  plainly  appears 
to  have  forced  from  him.  From  ch.  x.  20.  to  the  end,  the  Epistle  is  hortatory  and 
practical.  ^*  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  just  before  the  salutatory  part  begins,  the 
writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  persecution ;  and  he  follows  this 
request  wit^  a  petition,  that  the  Ood  of  Peace — t  Ocot  rjfs  «<piinrr  —  might  be  with 
them,  and  concludes  with  an  Amen.  (Kom.  xv.  30 — 33.)  The  very  same  order, 
petition,  style,  and  conclusion,  appear  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
(xiii.  1 S— 21 .)  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  tnat  he  may  be  restored 
to  them  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  the  Ood  of  Peace  (an  expression  used  no 
where  else  but  in  St.  Paufs  writings  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) ;  and 
concludes  with  an  Amen^^    Similar  coincidences  as  to  method  occur  in  the  Epistles 

>  Stuart's  Commentary,  voL  i.  p.  109. 

'  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153.;  or  pp. 
185—187.  of  the  London  edition.    Schmidii  Hist,  ct  Vindicatio  Canonis,  pp.  665,  666. 
Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  vol  L  Exercitation  2. 
VOL.  IV.  P  P 
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to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  (Professor  Stuart  adds,  to  the  Fhilipfuans  and 
Thessalonians  also) ;  which  conclude  with  an  Amen  before  the  salutation. 


(2.)  In  this  letter,  toe  find  that  overflowing  of  sentiment,  &'*<C^ 
pressed,  which  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  otluer  sacred  writer. 

^  Therein  also  are  abrupt  transitions  from  the  subject  in  hand  to  something  sub- 
ordinate, but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  it ;  which,  having  pursued  for  a  little 
while,  the  writer  returns  to  his  subject^  and  iUuatrates  it  by  arguments  of  great 
force,  couched  sometimes  in  a  short  expression,  and  sometimes  in  a  single  word, — 
all  which  are  peculiar  to  Paul.  In  this  Epistle,  likewise,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
other  writers,  out  in  PauFs  manner,  we  meet  with  manj  elliptical  expressions,  which 
are  to  be  supplied  either  fW>m  the  foregoing  or  from  the  loUpwing  clauses.  In  it 
also,  as  in  Paul's  acknowledged  EpisUea,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  reader,  and  answers  to  objections  not  proposed ;  because,  being 
obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  therefore  needed  to  be 
removed.  Lastly,  afler  PauFs  manner,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  subjoined  to  his  reasonings  many  exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue ;  all  which, 
to  persons  who  are  judges  of  writbg,  plainly  point  out  the  i^^tle  Paul  as  the 
author  of  this  Epistle.**  * 

(3.)  Many  tilings  in  this  Epistle  {too  numerous  and  indeed  too 
obvious  to  require  any  enumeration)  evidently  manifest  that  its  author 
was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  hut  also  exceedingly  well  skUled 
in  the  customs,  practices,  opinions,  traditions,  expositions,  and  applica" 
tions  of  Scripture,  then  received  in  the  Jewish  church. 

^  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  such  enlarged  views  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations respecting  religion ;  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpretation,  which  Paul,  no  doubt, 
learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition  he  studied  in  his  younger 
years  at  Jerusalem ;  such  a  deep  insight  also  into  the  most  recondite  meanings  of 
these  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  reasonings  (bunded  thereon  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Grospel  revelation,  as,  without  disparagement  to  the  other  apostles, 
seem  to  have  exceeded,  not  their  natural  abihties  and  education  only,  but  even 
that  degree  of  inspiration  with  which  they  were  endowed.  None  of  them  but 
PauP,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish 
religion  and  Warning  above  many  of  his  fellow-«tudents,  and  who,  in  his  riper  years, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  tne  learned  men  of  his  own  nation  (Acts  ix.  1, 2. 14., 
xxvi.  4,  5.),  and  who  was  called  to  the  i^xutleship  by  Christ  himself,  when  ibr  thai 
purpose  he  appeared  to  him  from  heaven, — nay,  who  was  caught  up  by  Christ 
mto  the  third  heaven, — was  equal  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  most  admirable 
EpisUe."  * 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place.  Not  only  does  the  general  scope  of  this 
Epistle  tend  to  the  same  point,  on  which  St.  Paul  lays  so  much  stress 
in  his  other  Epistles,  namely,  that  we  are  justified  and  obtain  salvation 
only  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot 
effect  this  object;  but  there  are  various  DOCTRINAL  PUOPOaiTlONd  in 
this  Epistle,  which  are  found  in  the  other  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul. 

Professor  Stuart  and  M.  De  Groot  have  discussed  this  subject  at 
length;  especially  the  former :  our  limits  will  only  permit  a  very  fevr 

'  Of  these  parentheses  see  an  example  in  Heb.  i.  2—4.,  in  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospd 
is  argued  from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person ;  in  verso  5.  the  discourse  is  continued  from 
the  first  verse.     See  other  instances  in  Heb.  iii.  7 — 11.  14.  and  iv.  2.  &c. 

'  Macknighfs  Preface  to  the  £pi8tle  to  the  Hebrews.     Sect  1. 1  iii. 

'  [In  these  remarks  Macknight  seems  to  leave  all  proper  inspiration  out  of  sight;  his 
argument  is  therefore  so  far  affected.] 

*  Macknight*s  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Sect  I.  §  iii. 
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examples  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  over 
the  Mosaic  dispensation :  — 

1.  As  to  the  superior  degree  o/* Beligious  E^NOWLEDGE  imparted 
by  the  Gospel* 

^  In  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  Paul  calls  Jndiusm  rd  arotxfTa  rov  ico<r/iov  TGal.  iv. 
3.)f  the  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  toorld,  that  is,  the  elements  or  principles  of  a 
religion  accommodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile  men  of  the  present  age  or 
world ;  and  again^  rd  AcOivri  Kai  vrtax^  iTToix*ta  (Gral.  iv.  9.),  weak  and  beggarly 
elements^  to  denote  its  imperfection.  He  represents  it  as  adapted  to  children,  I'l^irioi 
(Gal.  iy.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of  nonage  and  pupilage,  or  in  the  condition  of  ser- 
vants rather  than  that  of  heirs.  (GaL  iv.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  Christains  attain  to 
a  higher  knowledge  of  Grod  (Gral.  iv.  9  ) :  the?  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become 
sons,  and  obtain  the  privileffes  of  adoption.  (Gal.  iv.  5, 6.^  Thej  are  represented  as 
rlXccoc  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.) ;  as  oeing  furnished  with  instruction  adequate  to  make  them 
Avipag  TfXeiovQ,  TEph.  iv.  II — 13.)  Christianitj  leads  them  to  see  the  glorious 
displays  of  himself  which  €rod  has  made,  with  an  unveiled  face,  that  is,  clearly 
(2  Cor.  iii.  18.);  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil  over  these  things.  (2  Cor.  ii.  13.) 
Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  dtcucovia  rov  irvtv/JuiTOi  (2  Cor. 
iii.  8.),  while  Judaism  was  engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  ivrcrvwfiiv^  iv  roi c  XiBoic^ 
(2  Cor.  iii.  7.)- 

Let  us  now  compare  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  apostle's  views  on  this  point,  as 
contained  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  with  those  which  are  developed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

''  This  Epistle  commences  with  the  declaration,  that  €k>d,  who  in  times  past  spake 
to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son. 
(Heb.  i.  I.,  ii.  I.;  Judaism  was  revealed  only  by  the  mediation  of  angels  (ii.  2.), 
while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  abundantly  confirmed  by 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (ii.  3, 4.)  The  ancient  covenant  was  imperfect 
with  respect  to  the  means  which  it  furnished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  but 
the  new  covenant  provides  that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  (viii.  9—11.)  The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  im{)erfect  representation  of 
religious  blessings ;  while  the  Gospel  proffers  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  I.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings,  while 
Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xi.  39,  40.)  *'  ^ 

2.  As  to  the  views  which  the  Gospel  displays  concerning  6oD  the 
Father,  in  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Ko  one  has  spoken  m>  frequently  as  St.  Paul  ooncerninff  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  has 
any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  adduced  the  gifls  of  the  ^ly  Spirit  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  besides  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (See  1  Cor.  xiv.  22.  &c.)  The  apostle  expressly  uses  the  word  lupitut^ 
to  distribuiej  with  regsard  to  these  gifts,  in  Kom.  xiL  3.  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17. ;  and  in 
Heb.  ii.  4.  he  says  that  the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  God  with 
divers  miracles,  and  Uvtvfiaro^  *  Ay  iov  utpianoi^y  distribvHans  or  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  These  giAs,  St.  Paul  exclusivery  affirms,  are  variously  imparted  according 
to  the  toiU  of  &)d  (Bom.  xiL  3 — 6.,  Eph.  iv.  7.,  and  especially  1  Cor.  xii.  4.  7 — 11. 
28.) ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  theses  ij^ifts  are  conferred  card  Ttjy  aifTov 
diAi|(rtv,  according  to  his  will. 

3.  Concerning  the  person  and  mediatorial  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Col.  i.  16.,  Eph.  iii.  9.,  1  Cor.  viii.  6.),  and  by  Him 
all  thinffs  subsist.  (Col.  i.  17.)  He  is  the  image  or  likeness  of  Qod^  cicwy  rov  9fov 
(2  Cor.  IV.  4.) ;  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  mwv  tov  Qiov  tov  aoparov,  (Col.  i.  15.) 
He  being  in  the  form  of  God,  iv  fiop:;p  OcoD, — that  is,  in  the  condition  of  God, — 

>  Stuart's  Comroentary,  vol  I  pp.  143, 144.  (174,  176.  of  the  London  edition.)  In 
pp.  144 — 148.  (175—178.  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirably  illustrates  the  superiority 
of  the  motives  to  piety  contained  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  its  superior  efficacy  in  ensuring 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
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humbled  himself,  assumed  an  inferior  or  humble  station, — taking  the  condition  of 
a  servant,  being  made  after  the  similitude  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  exhibited  his  humility  by  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  where- 
fore God  highly  exalted  him  to  supreme  dignity ;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet  (Phil.  ii.  6—9.,  1  Cor.  xxv.  25 — ^27.) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    The  Son  of  Grod  is  a£Brmed  to  be  the  reflected  splendour  of  the  glory 
of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is  conspicuous,  the  xapagr^p 
vfToordaewg  rov  Ilarpoc,  the  exctct  imagBy  representation,  or  counterpart  of  the  Father 
(i.  3.),  by  whom  God  made  all  things  (i.  2.),  and  upholds  the  universe  by  hLs  word. 
Yet  he  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  being  made  a  lit&e  lower  than  the  angels  (ii.  9.)  ; 
he  assumed  flesh  and  blood,  "^  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render  null 
and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  devil,  (ii.  14.)   On  account  of  the  suffering 
of  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour,  (ii.  9.)     He  endured  the 
suffering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  disgrace,  but  having  a  regard  to 
the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat  at  the  risht  hand  of  God.  (xii.  2.) 
All  things  are  put  under  his  feet  (ii.  8.,  x.  13.) ;  where  the  very  same  passage  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  xv.  25 — ^28.,  and  it  is 
applied  in  the  same  manner.**  ^  ^      ^ 

But  chiefly  does  St.  Paul  expatiate  in  his  acknowledf;ed  Epistles  on  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  reconcdiation  of  sinners  to  God  by 
means  of  this  sacrifice.  He  is  there  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
(1  Tim.  i.  15.) ;  to  have  died  for  us  and  for  our  sins  (Tit.  ii.  14.,  1  Cor.  xv.  3.),  and 
to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  In  him  we  have  redemption 
through  his  olood.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  This  salvation  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  the 
law ;  It  could  onlv  be  effect^  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  accomplished  what  the  law 
could  not  do.  (Kom.  iii.  20—28.,  viii.  3 ,  Gal.  ii.  16.  21.)  Pinall^,  Jesus  is  our 
constant  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  Grod.  (1  Tim  ii.  5.,  Rom  viiL  34.)  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same  ardour, 
particularly  in  chapters  vii. — x.  To  adduce  a  few  instances :  Christ  was  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.  (Ueb.  ii.  9.) 
He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  The  Jewish  offerings 
beinff  altogether  insufficient  to  make  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  own  blood  once 
for  jQl  made  expiation  for  sin.  (ix.  9—15.,  x.  10 — 12. 14. 19.)  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  a  new  covenant  (ix.  15.,  xiL  24.),  which  is  better  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii.  22., 
viii.)  Exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6 — 10.),  he  appears  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us  (ix.  24.) ;  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  him  (vii.  25.) ;  and  be  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assist  us.  (iv.  14 — 16.) 
Many  of  the  doctrines  explained  in  this  Epistle,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  in- 
spired writers,  except  Paul. 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  is  such  a  similarity  between  the  modes  of 
quotation  and  style  of  phraseology  of  this  Epistle^  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  apostle*s  acknowledged  Epistles,  cbs  clearly  shows  tliat  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  his  undoubtid  production. 

firauniuB,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardner,  Macknight,  De 
Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerous  in- 
stances at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  have  been 
abridged :  — 

(I.)  At  odes  of  quotation  and  interpretations  of  some  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  peculiarly  Pauline,  because  they  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  with  testimonies  and  quotations  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  this  than  his  other  Epistles,  is  nothing  more  than  the  subject  of 


>  De  Groot,  de  Epist.  ad  Hebneos,  pp.  240,  241.     Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
(or  p.  182.  of  the  London  edition.) 
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which  he  treats,  and  the  persoiiB  t6  whom  he  wrote,  Decesearilj  required.  Thus, 
Psal.  ii.  7.  "  Thou  art  my  Son :  to-day  I  hatfe  begotten  thee;"  is  quoted  and  applied 
to  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  5.),  just  as  Paul,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Jews,  m  the  synagogue  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  cited  and  applied  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts 
xiii.  23.)    In  like  manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  or  Psal.  yiii.  4.  and  of 


(2.)  Instances  of  agreement  in  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  HebrewSy  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul 

I.  FAmTICUI.iLB  WOEDS,  FECULIAB  TO  PaUL,   OE  WHICH  ABB  MOST  FESQUENT  IN 

HIS  Wejtihgs. 

Wetstein  enumerates  eleven  instances,  to  which  Schmidt  has  added  fortj-eight 
others.  De  Groot  has  considerablj  enlarged  the  list,  which  he  refers  to  certain 
classes ;  as  also  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given  upwards  of  sixty  examples.* 
Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  subjoined. 

The  word  of  God,  in  Paul,  is  a  swordy  ftaxaipa.  (Eph.  vi.  17.,  Heb.  iv.  12.)* 

Children  in  religion^  that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  ignorant  and  uninformed, 
are  termed  viiinoi  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1.,  Eph.  iv.  14.,  Rom.  ii.  20.,  Gal.  iv.  S.,  and  Heb. 
V.  13. ;  and  instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  intZft;  and  for  strong  persons 
(rsXccoc),  or  those  who  are  well-taught,  it  is  fip&fia,  meat,  and  artpid  rpoptj^  or  strong 
meat,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  and  Heb.  v.  14. ;  and  their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  Chris- 
tian  knowledge  is  called  rcXcioriic. 

M«nrffQ  or  Mediator^  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  is  exclusively  Pauline.  (GaL  iii.  19, 
20.,  1  Hm.  ii.  5.,  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'Ayid^eiv^  to  separate  or  sanctify,  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  occurs  in  Eph.  v. 
26.,  H^b.  ii.  II.,  X.  10.,  and  xiii.  12. 

:^Kia,  a  shadow,  that  is,  a  shadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  as  opposed  to  the 
perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Col.  ii.  17.,  Heb.  viii.  5.,  x.  1.) 

'OfioXoyia,  religious  or  Christian  profession,  (2  Cor.  ix.  13.;  Heb.  iii.  1.,  iv.  14., 
X.  23.) 

Oicoc  Oiovy  the  house  of  Ood,  that  is,  the  Church.  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.,  Heb.  iii.  6.) 

KXtipovofAos,  Lord  or  possessor,  (Heb.  L  2.,  Rom.  viii.  17.) 

Karopyffcv,  to  amnd,  abolish,  or  abrogate.  (Rom.  iiL  3.  31.,  vi.  6.,  1  Cor.  i.  28., 
Gal.T.  ll.,Heb.  u.  14.) 

^vkpfta  rov  'A/3/Mia/i,  ^  seed  of  Abraham,  or  Christians,  occurs  in  GaL  iii.  29.  and 
Heb.  ii.  6. 

it.  Agokistio  ExPBBsnoiiB  oe  Aixusiobs  to  the  Games  and  Exbbcises  which 

WEBB  THEN  IN  OBEAT  EBPVTE,  AND  WEBB  rEEQUENTLT  SOLEMNISED  IN  GeEBCB  AND 
OTHEE   PaBTS   of    THB   RoMAN   EmPIBE,   AND   FAETICULABI.Y    AT   JbBUSALRM   AND 

CiBSABBA  bt  Hbbod.  (I   Cor.  ix.  24.,  Phil.  iii.  12 — 14.,  2  Tim.  ii.  5.,  iv.  6 — 8. 
compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.,  and  xii.  1---3,  4. 12.) 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle  and  those 
in  PauTs  oilier  letters. 

See  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  with  Gal.  vi.  9.,  2  Thess.  iii.  13.,  and  Eph.  iii.  13. ; 
Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Rom.  xii.  18.;  Heb.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2-^4. ;  Heb.  xiii. 
16.  with  Phil.  iv.  18.    See  also  Rom.  xv.  26.,  2  Cor.  viiL  24.  and  ix.  13. 

>  MackDight*8  Pref.  to  Epi  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect  L  §  iii.  De  Groot  gives  instances 
not  only  of  the  formuln  of  quotation,  bat  also  of  the  design  with  which  the  apostle  intro- 
dnces  his  quotations,  (pp.  245,  246.)  Prof.  Stuart  principally  elucidates  the  mode  of 
appealing  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  apostle's  manner  of  reasoning.  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  153  —  160.,  or  pp.  187 — 195.  of  the  London  edition. 

'  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  p.  386.  Schmidii  Hist.  Canonis,  pp.  662—664.  De 
Groot,  pp.  247—250.  Stnart,  vol  i.  pp.  160—168.,  or  pp.  196—204.  of  the  London 
edition. 

'  [But  Eph.  vi.  1 7.  says  rV  f^Xf'^P^  ''^^  irwtCftafnt  S  ^«ti  pijfia  Hw,  while  in  Heb.  iv.  12* 
6  \ijt  rov  $HtZ  is  rof»tiTH>9S  Mp  vvroa^  fadxi^ipot^  tttrro/iar.] 
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(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle  and  the  ccn^ 
elusions  of  PauVs  Epistles^  in  several  respects* 

Compare  Heb.  xii.  18.  with  Bchii.  xt.  dO.,  £ph.  tL  18,  19.,  Col.  iv.  3.,  1  Thess.  ▼. 
25.,  and  2  Thes».  iii.  1.;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  with  Bom.  xy.  30—33.,  £ph.  vi.  19 — 
23.,  1  Theas.  v.  23.,  and  2  Thess.  iii.  16.;  Heb.  xui.  24.  with  Rom.  xtL  21—23., 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19—21.,  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.,  Phil.  iv.  21,  22.;  Heb.  xiii.  25.  with  2  Tfaess. 
iii.  18.,  Col.  iy.  18.,  Eph.  vi.  24.,  1  Tim.  vL  21.,  2  Tim.  iv.  22.,  and  Tit.  iiL  15. 

[v.]  Lastly,  Inhere  are  several  circumstances^  towards  the  close  of 
this  Epistle,  which  evidently  prove  that  it  was  written  by  PauL    Thus, 

(1.)  Heb.  xiii.  23.  The  departure  of  Timothj  is  mentioned ;  and  we  know  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Fhilippians,  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon, 
that  he  was  with  Paul  during  bis  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

(2.)  Heb.  xiii.  24.  They  of  Italy  salute  you :  the  writer,  therefore,  was  then  in 
Italy,  whither  Paul  was  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  resided  two  years  (Acts 
xxviii.  30.) ;  where  also  he  wrote  several  Epistles  which  are  still  extant. 

(3.)  Heb.  X.  34.  The  apostle  makes  mention  of  his  bonds,  and  of  the  compasuon 
which  the  Hebrew  Christians  showed  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  any  other  person  in  Italy,  where  Paul  then  was, 
should  write  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  therein  make  mention  of  his  own  bonds, 
and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man  unknown  to  them  except  through 
Paul,  and  not  once  intimate  anythin<r  concerning  his  condition.  Besides,  the  con- 
stant sign  and  token  of  Paid*s  Epistles,  which  himself  had  publicly  signified  to  be 
so  (2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18.),  is  subjoined  to  this: — Grace  be  mth  youaJL  (Heb.  xiii. 
25.)  That  this  was  originally  written  with  his  own  hand  there  is  no  jground  to 
question ;  but  rather  appears  to  be  so  because  it  was  written :  for  he  amrms  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  subjoin  that  salutation  with  his  own  hand.  Now  thi^was  an 
evidence  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  first  came,  but  not  to 
those  who  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it.  The  salutation  itself  was  their  token, 
being  peculiar  to  Paul.  And  all  these  circumstances  will  yet  receive  some  additional 
force  from  the  consideration  of  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written.^ 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  coincidences  (which  are  comparatiyely 
a  small  selection)  can  be  the  effect  of  mere  accident?  The  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  treatment,  the  topics  discussed,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sentiments,  words,  and  phrases,  are  all  so  exclusively 
Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  have  been  its  author,  except  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong 
chain  of  proof  for  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  doubts  have  still 
been  entertained  whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  St.  PauL 
These  doubts  rest  principally  on  the  omission  of  the  writer's  name, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul  begin  with  a 
salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of  them  were  directed  from  some  par- 
ticular place,  and  sent  by  some  special  messengers;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  anonymous,  and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of  the 
messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judiea.  These  omissions,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  positive  testimony  already 
adduced.  And  they  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  by  Jerome,  who  intimate  that  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  peculiar  aposde 
to  the  Hebrews  (as  acknowledged  in  this  Epistle,  iii.  1.),  Paul  declined,  through 
humility,  to  assume  the  title  of  an  apostle.  To  which  Theodoret  adds,  that  Paul 
being  peculiarly  the  apostle  of  the  uncircumdsioiL,  as  the  rest  were  of  ike  circiun- 
cisioH  (Gral.  ii.  9.,  Bom.  xi.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  any  public  character  when 

'  Schmidii  Hist.  Canonis,  p.  665.  Lardner's  Works,  Sto.  vol.  vi.  pp.  402,  403.;  4to. 
vol.  iii.  p.  335.    Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  part  i.  exercitation  2. 
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writing  to  the  people  of  their  charge.  lie  did  not  mention  his  name,  messengei*) 
or  the  particular  persons  to  whom  it  was  sent,  because  (as  Dr.  Lardner  judiciously 
remarks)  such  a  long  letter  might  give  umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this  crisis, 
when  the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger  himself,  the  messenger, 
and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  But  they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the 
style,  and  also  from  the  messenger,  without  any  formal  notice  or  superscription. 
But  the  absence  of  the  apostle's  name  is  no  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  written  by  Paul,  or  that  it  is  a  treatise  or  homily^,  as  some  critics  have 
imagined ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are  Epistles  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  productions  of  an  inspired  apostle,  notwithstanding  his 
name  is  nowhere  inserted  in  them.  The  three  Epistles  of  John  are  here  intended, 
in  all  of  which  that  apostle  has  omitted  his  name,  for  some  reasons  not  now  known. 
The  first  Epistle  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  in 
the  other  two,  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter.  That  Paul,  however, 
did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself,  we  learn  fh>m  the  Epistle  itself:  —  ^  Know  ye,** 
says  he,  ^  that  our  brother  Timothy  has  been  eent  abrtiady  with  whom,  if  he  come 
shortly,  I  wiU  see  you*^^  (Heb.  xiii.  23.)  The  objection,  therefore,  from  the 
omission  of  the  apostle*s  name,  necessarily  falls  to  the  groundL 

2.  With  r^;ard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  superior  in  point  of  style  to 
Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the  production  of  that  apostle,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  *^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  superiority  in  the  style  of  this 
Epistle  as  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul.  Those 
who  have  thought  differently  have  mentioned  Barnabas,  Luke,  and  Clement^  as 
authors  or  translators  of  this  Epistle.  The  opinion  of  Jerome  Was,  that  **  the  senti- 
ments are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who 
committed  to  writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  into  commentaries 
the  things  spoken  by  his  master."  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures  that  Paul  dictated  the 
Epistle  in  Hebrew,  and  that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, immediately  wrote  down  the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant  Greek ; 
but  who  this  assistant  of  the  apostle  was  is  altogether  unknown.  But  surely  the 
writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other  authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise  de- 
gree of  merit ;  and  if,  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with  great^  elegance  than  the  acknow- 
ledged compositions  of  this  apostle,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  apparent 
design  and  contents  of  this  Epistle  suggest  the  idea  of  more  studied  composition, 
and  yet  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  amounts  to  a  marked  difference  of  style.*** 
Besides  the  sublime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  grand  ideas  which  the  apostle  de- 
velopes  with  equal  method  and  warmtn,  did  not  permit  him  to  employ  the  negligent 
style  of  a  familiar  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  same  construction  of 
sentences,  and  the  same  style  of  expression,  in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  except  in  St.  Pam's  Epistles.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Braunius,  Langius,  Carpzov, 
Pritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales,  Roeenmuller,  Bengel, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Janssens,  De  Groot,  Professor  Stuart,  and  almost 
every  other  modem  commentator  and  biblical  critic,  that  the  weight 
of  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  greatly  in 
favour  of  Paul,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  written  by  that  apostle ;  and  that,  instead  of  containing 
*' far-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings"  (as  the  opponents 
of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  afBrm),  its  composition  is 

*  The  hypothesis  of  Berger,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  an  homily, 
is  examined  and  refuted  by  Prof.  Stuart  Commentary,  voL  L  pp.  4 — 7.,  or  pp.  4 — ^9.  of 
the  London  edition. 

'  Michaelis  thinks  it  highly  improhable  that  Paol  would  visit  Jemsalem  again,  and  ex- 
pose his  life  to  ecalots  there.  Bat  surely.  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  he  might  reyisit  Jadsea 
without  incurring  that  danger.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  IL  book  ii.  p.  1130. 

*  Bishop  Tomline^B  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  voL  i.  pp.  455,  456. 

*  The  objections  of  Bertholdt  and  others,  taken  from  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, are  ezaniii;ed  in  detail,  and  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO.  it  9eq, 
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more  highly  wrought,  and  its  language  more  finished,  than  any  of 
PauFs  omer  Epistles,  and  that  it  affords  a  finished  model  of  didactic 
writing. 

[The  view  taken  above  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  stand  just  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  author,  as  the  editor 
judged  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  separately  his  own  view  respect- 
ing the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  evidence  respecting 
it«  authorship.  There  were  two  special  reasons  for  this  arrangement ; 
Ist,  That  this  Epistle  is  the  first  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  i| 

mentioned  as  yet  which  requires  a  special  statement  of  the  evidence 
in  its  favour,  as  meeting  early  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  not  merely 
modern  subjective  notions ;  and,  2nd,  Because  the  view  taken  by  the 
editor  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  authorship  is  by  no  means  as 
positive  and  definite  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  above  remarks,  and 
as  to  some  of  the  arguments  used  they  appear  to  the  editor  to  prove 
no  point  of  the  case. 

Thus  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  to  diis  Epistle  that 
Peter  referred  (2  Eph.  iii.  15,  16.);  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  by  no  means  decisive  that  it  was  written  by  St  Paul ; 
the  points  of  internal  evidence  differently  affect  different  readers ; 
similarity  of  doctrinal  statements  and  identity  of  sentiment  only 
proves  the  unity  of  Christian  truth  laid  down  in  the  inspired  Epistles. 
And  those  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment  have  not  in  general 
agreed  with  Professor  Stuart,  in  opposition  to  the  ancients,  to  whom 
Greek  was  vernacular,  respecting  the  style  of  this  Epistle.  Indeed 
it  was  rather  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Andover  Professor  to 
advance  such  positive  statements  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
have  attained  that  apprehension  of  Greek  which  could  alone  qualify 
him  to  advance  definite  opinions. 

The  authority  of  this  Epistle  was  recognised  in  the  earliest  sub- 
apostolic  writing  which  we  possess — the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians :  he  uses  its  language  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  he 
was  very  familiar  with  it,  and  he  seems  also  to  assume  that  it  was 
similarly  known  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  claims  authority,  and  thus  he  who  approvingly  used 
it  as  a  basis  of  Christian  teaching  owned  that  he  admitted  and  en- 
forced that  authority.  And  this  in  the  case  of  Clement  is  all  the 
more  important,  seeing  that  he  wrote  at  Kome  in  the  name  of  **  the 
Church  that  sojourneth  in  Kome ; "  so  that  this  Epistle  was  known 
and  admitted  then  fully  in  the  fVest^  the  region  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  looked  on  in  a  different  light  And  thus  in  the  second 
century  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  writer  of  the  Canon  in 
Muratori.  Other  Western  writers  did  not  know  it,  or  else  doubted 
as  to  its  authorship  or  authority.  TertuUian  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas ; 
and  others,  not  admitting  that  it  was  Paul's,  seemed  to  have  denied 
its  authority.  But  whatever  be  said  as  to  the  authorship,  Clement  is 
an  excellent  witness  that  the  apostolic  church  admitted  its  atitltority. 

So,  too^  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  though  he  does  not 
name  any  writer ;  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  the  first 
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vrith  whom  we  are  acquainted  who  mentioned  any  name  as  that  of  its 
author.  '^  He  says  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Paul's,  but 
that  it  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  dialect^  and  that 
Luke,  having  carefully  translated  it^  published  it  for  the  use  of  the 
Greeks.  And  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  translated  it  that 
the  complexion  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  the  Acts  is  found  to  be 
the  same."  He  then  accounts  for  the  non-insertion  of  Paul's  name 
at  the  beginning.  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  yi.  14.)  Clement  may  have 
had  much  better  ground  for  ascribing  this  Epistle  to  Paul  than  he 
had  for  saying  that  it  was  a  translation  (which,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  but  an  inference  of  his  own  mind),  and  his  opportunities  in  the 
East  and  amongst  Greeks  were  probably  far  greater  than  those  of 
Tertullian  a  few  years  later. 

Origen  plainly  stated  the  difference  of  style  between  this  Epistle 
and  those  which  bear  Paul's  name,  but  he  says  that  it  was  not  cause- 
lessly that  the  ancients  had  transmitted  this  Epistle  as  PauVs  —  that 
is,  in  a  general  sense ;  for  he  adds,  ^^  but  who  it  was  who  wrote  the 
Epistle  God  only  know^."  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.)  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  arrive  at  greater  certainty  noto  than  was  attainable 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle 
is  proved;  that  it  is  Pauline  in  a  general  sense  seems  just  as  certain ; 
while  the  conclusions,  which  must  be  formed  in  a  great  measure  on 
internal  grounds,  will  differ  according  to  the  character  and  habit  of 
mind  of  individual  investigators,  who  will  find  that  they  see  with  the 
eyes  of  others  the  important  point  that  its  authority  does  not  depend 
on  our  knowing  the  writer.] 

lY.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  critics 
and  commentators  are  not  agf  eed,  some  referring  it  to  A.  d.  58,  but 
the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.d.  61  and  64.  If  (as  we  be- 
lieve) Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when  it  was  written  may  easily 
be  determined;  for  the  salutations  from  the  saints  in  Italv  (Heb. 
xiii.  24.),  together  with  the  apostle's  promise  to  see  the  Hebrews 
shortly  (23.),  plainly  intimates  that  his  imprisonment  was  then  either 
terminated,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written 
from  Italy,  perhaps  from  Rome,  soon  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Paul  left 
Italy,  viz.  at  the  end  of  A.  d.  62,  or  early  in  63.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages,  as  Lardner  and  Macknight  have  observed,  that  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  thinks,  but  a  short  time  before  that  event ;  for  in  Heb. 
viii.  4.,  ix.  25.,  x.  11.,  and  xiii.  10.,  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then 
standing,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  noticed  as  being  then  offered. 

V.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents.  The  Jews  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Christian  faith.  To  persecutions  and  threats,  they 
added  arguments  derived  from  the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  observed,  we  may  infer,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  given  by 
the  ministration  of  angels;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  suffered  an  ignominious  death;  that  the  public 
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worship  of  6od^  instituted  by  their  great  legislator  and  prophet,  was 
truly  splendid^  and  worthy  of  Jehovah :  while  the  Christians,  on  the 
contrary,  had  no  established  priesthood^  no  temple,  no  altars,  no 
yictims,  &c.     In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  the  apostle  shows, 
what  the  learned  doctors,  scribes  and  elders  at  JerussJem  strongljr 
denied,  viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  diey  had  lately  pat  to 
death,  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  far  superior  to  the 
angels,  to  Moses,  to  the  high*priest  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all 
other  priests ;  that  from  his  sufferings  and  death,  which  he  endured 
for  us,  much  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
whole  human  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  their  temple 
service,  and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Levitical 
laws,  which  were  absolutely  inefficacious  to  procure  the  pardon  of 
sin.     The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  Christ  offered  for 
sin,  is  clearly  demonstrated.     From  these  and  other  aiguments,  the 
apostle  proves  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is.  much  more  excellent 
and  perfect  than  that  of  Moses,  and  exhorta  the  Christian  converts  to 
constancy  in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  godliness 
and  virtue. 

The  great  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  this  Epistle,  is  to  show 
the  deity  of  Jesua  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  sacrifice  in  itself 
and  in  its  results,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses ;  to 
prevent  the  Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing  into  those  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolished ;  and  to  point  out  their  total 
insufficiency,  as  means  of  reconciliation  and  atonement.  The  reason- 
ings are  interspersed  with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  warnings 
and  exhortations,  addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At 
length  St.  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of  faith,  by 
which  all  the  saints  in  former  ages,  having  been  accepted  by  God, 
were  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  exploits,  in  defence  of  their 
holy  religion ;  from  which  he  takea  occasion  to  exhort  them  to, stead* 
fastness  and  perseverance  in  the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz., 

Pabt  I.  demonstrates  the  Deity  of  Christ  by  the  explicit  Declarations 
of  Scripture,  (ch.  L — x.  18.) 

The  proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  (lie  true  God.  (i.  1—3.)     The 
proofs  of  this  are. 

Sect.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  by  whom  he  is  worshipped  as 

their  Creator  and  Lord.  (i.  4—14.) 
Inference. — Therefore  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  him.  (ii.  1 — 4.) 
The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstanding 
his  temporary  humiliation  in  our  nature  (ii«  5 — 9.);  without 
which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  or  man's  re- 
demption (10 — 15.);  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  that  of  his  "  brethren*'  (in  God's 
purpose),  seeing  that  he  took  not  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  (16—18.) 
Sect.  2.  His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant,  whereas 
Christ  is  Lord.  (iii.  1 — 6.) 
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AppIicBtion  of  this  argument  to  the  beUeving  Hebrews,  who  are 

solemnly  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  their  unbelieving 

ancestors  who  perished  in  the  wilderness,    (iiu  7 — 19.,  iv.  1 

—13.) 

Sect.  3.  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  all  the  other  high  priests 

*  demonstrated.     Christ  is  the  true  high  priest,  adumbrated  by 

Melchizedek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — 16.,  v. — viii.)    In  ch.  v.  1 — 

14.  and  ch.  vL  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetiod  digression,  in 

which  he  reproves  the  Hebrew  Christians  for  their  ignorance  of 

the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  truth  revealed  by  God. 

Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  Aimiture, 

and  of  the  ordinances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  5.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice  by 
which  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  abolished,  (ix.  11 — 28.,  x.  1 
—18.) 

Part  II.   The  Application  of  the  preceding  Arguments  and  Proofs, 
(x.  19 — 39. — xiii.  1 — 19.)  in  which  the  Hebrews  are  exhorted. 

Sect.  1.  To  faith,  prayer,  and  constancy  in  the  Gospel,  (x.  19 — 
25.)  This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations  of  the 
danger  of  wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  after  having  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  with  warnings,  ex- 
postulations, and  encouragements,  showing  the  nature,  excel- 
lency, and  efficacy  of  faith,  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, (x.  26 — 39.,  xi.) 

Sect.  2.  To  patience  and  diligence  in  their  Christian  course,  from 
the  testimony  of  former  believers,  and  by  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  the  paternal  design 
and  salutary  effect  of  the  Lord*s  corrections.  (xiL  1  —  13.) 

Sect.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watchfulness 
over  themselves  and  each  other,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Esau, 
(xii.  14—17.) 

Sect.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reverential 
worship  of  God,  from  the  superior  excellency  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt  and  danger  of 
neglecting  it.  (xii.  18 — 29.)  • 

Sect.  5.  To  brotherly  love,  hospitality,  and  compassion ;  to  charity, 
contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiii.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  fidth  and  examples  of  their  deceased 
pastors.  (4 — 8.) 

Sect.  7.  To  watchfulness  against  false  doctrines  in  regard  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  (9—12.) 

Sect.  6.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanksgiving 
to  God.  (xiiL  13—15.) 

Sect.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the  apostle* 
(xiii.  16—19.) 

Part  III.   7%^  Conclusion,  containing  a  Prayer  for  the  Hebrews,  and 
Apostolical  Salutations,  (xiii.  20—25.) 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dn  Hales  observes,  is  a  masterlj^ 
supplement  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galatians,  and  also  a 
luminous  commentary  on  them ;  showing  that  all  the  legd  dispensa- 
tion was  originally  designed  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  and  better 
covenant  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  a  connected  chain  of  argu- 
ment, evincing  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  both.     The  internal 
excellence  of  tiiis  Epistle,  as  connecting  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  in  the  most  convincing  and  instructive  manner,  and  elucidating 
both  more  fully  than  any  other  Epistle,  or  perhaps  than  all  of  them, 
places  its  divine  inspiration  beyond  all  doubt*     We  here  find  the 
great  doctrines,  which  are  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, stated,  proved,  and  applied  to  practiosd  purposes,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner.^ 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

ON  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  IN  GENEBAL. 

I.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  followed  in  the  modern  arrangement  of 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  by  seven  Epistles,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.*  For  many 
centuries  these  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  Catholic  Epistles^ 
-—an  appellation  for  which  several  conjectures  have  been  assigned. 

1.  Sabneron  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  were  denominated 
Catholic  or  general  Epistlesy  because  they  were  designed  to  be  tran- 
scribed and  circulated  among  the  Christian  churches,  that  they  might 
be  perused  by  all ;  for  they  contain  that  one  catholic  or  general  doc- 
trine, which  was  delivered  to  the  churches  by  the  apostles  of  our 
Saviour,  and  which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  universal 
church  of  Christ.  In  like  manner  they  might  be  called  canonical, 
as  containing  canons  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all 
Christians.  Unquestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  truly 
catholic  and  excellent;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules  and 
directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  well  as  precepts  that  are 

'  Heidegger,  Enchiridion  Biblicuin,  pp.  600—611.  Dr.  Owen's  Exercitations  on  tho 
Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews,  pp.  1 — 44.  fol.  edit  Lardner's  Works,  Syo.  voL  tl  pp.  3S1 — 
415.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  824—341.  Mackniglifs  Preface  to  the  Hebrews,  voL  iiL  pp.  S2l — 
341.  4 to.  edit,  or  vol.  v.  pp.  1 — 27.  Sva  edit  Braunii  Comment  in  Epist  ad  Hebneos, 
pp.  1 — 36.  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  Epist  ad  Hebneos,  pp.  Izii— eri.  Schmidii 
Hist  et  Yindicatio  Canonis,  pp.  65.5 — 673.  Langii  Conunentatio  de  Vita  et  Epistolis 
Apostoli  Panli,  pp.  153 — 160.  J.  A.  Ernesti  Lectiones  AcademicsB  in  Epist  ad  Hebneos, 
pp.  1—8.  1173—1185.  8to.  Lipsiaa,  1816.  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  192—269.  Dr.  Hales's 
Analjsis  of  Chronology,  toL  iL  pp.  1128—1137.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test 
pp.  38—61.  312 — 318.  RosenmiiUer,  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test  vol.  v.  pp.  142 — 148.  Mol- 
denhawcr,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet  et  Nov.  Test  pp.  332—340.  Albcr,  Instl- 
tationes  Hermeneuticte  Nov.  Test  torn.  i.  pp.  244 — 250.  Hug's  Introduction,  in  he. 
Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacree,  torn,  il  pp.  61 — 68.  Whi£y*8  and  Scott's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

<  In  MSSi,  a  common  place  for  these  Epistles  is  immediately  after  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  there  thej  therefore  are  placed  b/  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
Tregclles, 
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binding  upon  all,  so  far  as  their  situations  and  circumstances  are 
similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  Paul's  Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons^ 
with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles ;  for 
the  doctrines  there  delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those 
comprised  in  the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  .They 
likewise  contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to  those  referred  to 
by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation  of 
catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  written  to  one 
person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  to  the  catholic 
churchy  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Christians  of  several  countries^ 
or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians  wherever  they  were  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  GBcumenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and 
others,  have  adopted  this  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to 
the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  disper* 
sions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  4he  Christians  in  Judsea^  nor  to 
Gentile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two  Epistles  of 
Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but  primarily  and  par* 
ticularly  those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism.  The  first 
Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  perhaps  written  to 
Jewish  Christians ;  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John  were 
unquestionably  written  to  particular  persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  and  others,  which  we  think  is  the  most  probable,  it  is  this : — 
The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John^  having  from 
the  beginning  been  received  as  authentic,  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  universally  acknowledged  (and  therefore  canonical)  Epistles, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  con* 
cerninff  which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and  they  were  consi- 
dered by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith.  But  their  authenticity 
being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  generality  of  the  churches^  they 
also  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  received  Epistles, 
and  were  esteemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest^  These  Epistles 
were  also  termed  canonical  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles,  which  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of  this  latter  appel- 
lation is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du  Pin  says  that  some  Latin 
writers  have  called  these  Epistles  canonical,  either  confounding  the 
name  with  catholic,  or  to  denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament 

>  This  opinion  has  been  very  frequently  adopted  in  this  country.  There  seems  to  be 
some  difficnlty  in  identifying  the  paasage  of  Hammond  to  which  Macknight  referred. 
This  opinion  has  of  late  years  been  received  as  if  it  were  some  new  suggestion  of 
l^aessck. 
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The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedee^  a  fisherman  upon  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  Evangelist  John ;  and,  as  he  is  uni- 
formly mentioned  by  the  Evangelists  (in  the  common  text)  before 
John  (except  in  Luke  ix.  28.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  elder 
of  the  two.     As  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  a.i>.  44 
(Acts  xii.),  it  appears  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  contains  passages  which 
seem  to  refer  to  a  later  period. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas ;  he  is  called 
the  brother  or  near  relation  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  L  18,  19.),  and  is  bIbo 
generally  termed  ''the  Lices/*  partly  to  distinguish  hun  from  the 
other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because  he  was  lower  in  stature. 
We  find  no  account  of  his  call  by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
he  is  mentioned  in  each  list  of  the  apostles  (Matt  x.  3. ;  Mark  iii. 
18. ;  Luke  vL  15.)     He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  sepa- 
l-ate interview  soon  after  his  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)     He  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acts.  L  13.) ; 
and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  A.D.  34,  he  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  president  or  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem, 
to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  council  of  the 
apostles,  -which  was  convened  there  A.i>.  49.     On  account  of  his 
distinguished  piety  and  sanctity,  he  was  sumamed  '^  the  Just."   But, 
notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of 
his  character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century.     Having 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among  the  Jews,  which  began  at  the 
temple :  or  at  least  they  availed  themselves  of  a  general  disturbance, 
however  it  might  have  originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit 
and  public  declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ.     The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlement  of  the 
temple,  whence  he  could  be  heard   by  the  assembled  multitude, 
avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  his  opinion,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.     The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and  precipitated  him  irom 
the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ;  and,  as  he  was  not  killed  by 
the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones  at  him.     The  holy  apostle,  kneel- 
ing down,  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at 
length  struck  him  with  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.     Ac* 
cording  to  Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  A.D.  62.     At  this  time  the  procurator  Festus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had  not  arrived ;  so  that 
the  province  was  left  without  a  governor.     Such  a  season  left  the 
Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licentious  and  turbulent  passions; 
and,  from  their  known  character  and  sentiments  about  this  time, 

farther  information,  I  sapposc  that  we  should  simply  regard  him  as  the  apostle,  the  son  of 
Alphfeus,  and  as  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

I  must  be  content  to  refer  as  to  who  %verc  intended  by  **  the  brethren  of  the  Lord"  to 
Mr.  Alford*s  note  on  Matt  xiii.  55.,  and  the  remarks  which  it  has  called  forth  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  Anthony  Swainson,  ALA.,  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July 
1865,  pp.  394—401.] 
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they  were  very  likely  to  embrace  the  opportunity.  We  may  there- 
fore date  the  apostle's  death  about  the  time  assigned  by  Hegesippus, 
viz.  A.D.  62^  in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men  ^  who 
are  agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61.' 

II.  [**  The  Epistle  of  James  is  the  first  book  that  we  have  to 
consider  of  those  described  by  Eusebius  as  apposed  by  some.  We 
are  not  to  feel  surprise  that  Epistles  not  addressed  to  a  particular 
church  should  be  for  a  time  comparatively  unknown ;  this  would  be 
especially  what  we  might  expect  as  to  an  Epistle  to  those  from 
amongst  the  Israelitish  nation  who  had  believed  in  Christ. 

*'  The  first  who  makes  express  mention  of  this  Epistle  by  name  is 
Origen^  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century  :  he  quotes  it  as  the 
Epistle  attributed  to  James  {&9  iv  rfj  <f>spofuvri  ^laK<o/3ov  hrurroX'^ 
iiviyvfofisv.  Ed.  De  la  Rue^  iv.  p.  306.)  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
Origen's  teacher^  Clement  of  Alexandria,  knew  of  this  Epistle.  Tliis 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Cassiodorus,  a  writer  of 
the  sixth  century,  that  Clement  gave  a  summary  of  this  Epistle 
(together  with  others)  in  a  work  of  his  which  is  now  lost :  it  has, 
however,  been  doubted  whether  the  name  of  James,  in  the  passage 
of  Cassiodorus,  is  not  put  by  mistake  for  Jude.  Irenaeus  says  of 
Abraham  that  ^^  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God."  (C.  H.  iv.  16.  2.) 
This  looks  like  an  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle.  A  strong  testi- 
mony to  this  writing  is  given  by  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which,  although  the  other  books  opposed  by  some  are 
absent,  this  Epistle  is  contained."  ' 

In  the  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  there  are  two  citations 
from  thb  Epistle, — chap.  i.  17.  and  iv.  1.  (Dionysii  Opera,  Romas, 
1796,  p.  32.  et  200.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the  reception  of  this 
Epistle  was,  as  we  see  from  Eusebius,  opposed  by  some,  but  after- 
wai^s  it  became  general,  as  may  be  learned  from  Jerome  and  others; 
and  thus  it  finds  its  place  in  the  lists  of  the  New  Testament.  ^^  This 
is  just  what  we  might  expect:  a  writing,  little  known  at  first,  obtains 
a  more  general  circulation,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  writing  and  its 
reception  go  almost  together.  The  contents  entirely  befit  the  anti- 
quity which  the  writing  claims ;  no  evidence  could  be  given  for  re- 
jecting it ;  it  difiers  in  its  whole  nature  from  the  foolish  and  spurious 
writings  put  forth  in  the  name  of  this  James ;  and  thus  its  gradual 

*  Hegedppiu,  cited  hj  Eusebius,  Hist  Bed.  lib.  iL  c  23.  Eusebias  also  quotes  a 
passage  from  Josephus,  that  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works,  in  which  the  Jewish  historian 
considers  the  miseries  which  shortly  idtcr  OYerwhelmed  his  coantrymen  as  a  judgment  for 
their  murder  of  James,  whom  he  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuineness  of 
Josephus's  testimony  has  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
Origen  and  Jerome  cite  it  as  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  Bishop  Pearson,  who 
has  defended  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Doddridge  considers  the  testimony  of  Josephus  as 
unworthy  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that  both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and 
Uegesippus  are  extremely  dnbiousL 

«  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  toI.  vi.  pp.  468--50S.;  4to.  toI.  iiL  pp.  368—384.  Dr. 
Benson's  History  of  Saint  James,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrase,  pp.  1—13.  2d.  edit.  Mi- 
chaclis,  Tol.  ir.  pp.  273 — ^292. 

•  Tregelles's  "  Lecture  on  the  Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  and  Transmission 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,*'  pp.  56,  57. 
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reception  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  its  having,  from  early  iimea, 
been  known  by  some  to  be  genuine  (as  shown  by  the  Syriac  version), 
and  this  knowledge  having  afterwards  spread  more  widely.'' '] 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.     Beza,  Cave,  Scott, 
Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  believing  Jews  who  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
world.     Grotius  and  Dr.  W  all  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel  living  out  of  Judsea.     Michaelis  considers  it  certaia 
that  James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the  apostle  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  that  he  wished  and  designed 
that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  that  this 
design  and  intention  had  some  influence  on  the  choice  of  his  materials. 
Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
converted  Jews  out  of  Palestine ;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after 
them  Macknight,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judaea,  whether  believers  or  not.     This 
opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten  verses  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbelievers  only:  but  we  think, 
with  Bishop  Tomline  and  others,  that  in  these  passages  the  apostle 
alludes  merely  to  the   great  corruptions   into  which  the  Hebrew 
Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  part  of  his 
Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  without  any  mention  or 
notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  this 
Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
nor  any  reproof  of  those  who  refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and, 
therefore,  though  Bishop  Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  '*  to  the 
twelve  tribes  that  are  scattered  abroad  "  might  comprehend  both  un- 
believing and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  St  James  did  not  expressly 
make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor  any  other  apostle 
ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian  converts.  "  The  object 
of  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he  further  observes,  *^  was  to  confirm,  and 
not  to  convert ;  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe, 
and  not  in  those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above 
inscription  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  follows 
almost  immediately,  *  The  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.'  (u  3.) 
And  again,  ^  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons.'  (ii.  1.)  These 
passages  could  not  be  addressed  to  unbelievers."^ 

'  Tregellcs's  «  Historic  Eyidence,"  p.  57. 

It^  U  well  known  that  Martin  Lather,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Reformation,  spoke  in 
a  slighting  manner  of  this  Epistle,  which  he  called  straminea  epiatiola^  a  strawy  epistle, 
and  excluded  it  at  first  from  the  sacred  canon  on  account  of  its  supposed  contradiction  of 
St  Paul  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justification  bj  faith,  but  more  mature  experience  and 
deeper  research  induced  him  subsequently  to  modify  his  expresdons.  Others  followed 
him  in  this  judgment,  formed  wholly  on  subjective  grounds. 

«  Bishop  Tomlinc's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  472. 
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IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James^  in  writing  this  Epistle^  we 
may  corect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents,  to  be  as  follows :  — 

First y  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into  the  vices 
which  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  such  as  pride  in  prosperity,  im- 
patience under  poverty,  or  any  other  affliction ;  unworthy  thoughts 
of  God,  and  more  particularly  the  looking  upon  him  as  the  author 
of  moral  evil ;  a  valuing  themselves  on  their  faith,  knowledge,  or 
right  opinion,  without  a  virtuous  practice ;  a  very  criminal  partiality 
for  the  rich,  and  a  contempt  for  the  poor ;  an  affectation  of  being 
doctors  or  teachers ;  iudulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy  and  un- 
charitableness,  strife  and  contention ;  abusing  the  noble  faculty  of 
speech,  and  being  guilty  of  the  vices  of  the  tongue,  such  as  cursing 
and  swearing,  slander  and  backbiting,  and  all  rash  and  unguarded 
speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise,  he  wrote  to  caution  them  against 
covetousness  and  sensuality,  distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglect- 
ing prayer,  or  praying  with  wrong  views,  and  the  want  of  a  due 
sense  of  their  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God. 

Secondly y  to  set  the  Jewish  Christians  right  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be  justified  by  the 
lawy  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  method  was 
said  to  be  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law;  they,  some  of  them, 
weakly,  and  others,  perhaps,  wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery  ;  and 
were  for  understanding,  by  faith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  without  that  living,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  which 
**  worketh  by  love,"  and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved. 

Thirdly y  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under  sickness 
or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes,  that  if  they  were 
penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous  cure. 

Fourihlyy  another  and  a  principal  reason  of  St  James's  writing 
this  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time  was,  to  prevent 
their  being  impatient  under  their  present  persecutions  or  dark  pro- 
spects; and  to  support  and  comfort  them,  by  assuring  them  that 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  at  handy  and  thus  impressing  on  them 
what  their  true  hope  was,  —  a  point,  the  apprehension  of  which 
was  difficult  to  many  who  had  belonged  to  God's  ancient  earthly 
people. 

Y.  Conformably  with  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself  into 
three  parte,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i.  1.) ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Exhortations, 

1.  To  joyfiil  patience  under  trials,  (i.  2 — 4.) 

2.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering  mind. 
(5-8.) 

3.  Tohumility.  (9— 11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epistle 
the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but  the 
source  and  giver  of  every  good.  (12—18.) 

5.  To  receive  the  Word  of  God  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  practice.  (19 — 27.) 
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Pabt  IL  censures  and  condemns^ 

1.  Undue  respect  of  persons  in  their  religious  assemblies,  which 
contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (iL  1 — 9.)  It  is  then  shown  that 
the  wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment  violates  the  whole 
lawof  God.  (10— 12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without  works  r 
these  mistakes  are  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the  examples  of 
Abraham  and  Rahab.  (ii.  13—26.) 

3.  The  affectation  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion  ; 
for  as  all  are  offenders^  more  or  less,  so  vices  in  such  a  station 
would  be  the  more  aggravated,  (iii.  1,  2.)  Hence  the  apostle 
takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  an  unbridled  tongue, 
together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of  governing  it  (3 — 12.) ; 
and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  the  nature  and  effects 
of  earthly  and  heavenly  wisdom.  (13 — 18.) 

4.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1 — 5.) 

5.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission  to 
God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Censoriousness  and  detraction;  annexed  are  exhortations  to 
immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  present  life. 
(11-17.) 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1 — 6.) 

Part  III.  contains  Exhortations  and  Cautions ;  viz. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials^  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 11.) 

2.  A  caution  against  swearing,  and  an  admonition  to  prayer  and 
praise.  (12,  13.) 

3.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  (14 
—18.) 

4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the 
recovery  of  their  offending  brethren.  (19,  20.) 

VI.  This  Epistle  of  James  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  New  Testament.  Its  style  possesses  all  that  beautiful  and 
elegant  simplicity  which  ho  eminently  characterises  the  sacred  writers. 
Having  been  written  with  the  design  of  refuting  particular  errors 
which  had  been  introduced  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not 
so  replete  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles ;  but  it  contains 
on  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties  which  are  incumbent 
on  all  believers,  and  which  it  enforces  in  a  manner  equally  elegant 
and  affectionate.^ 


Janssens,  Herm^neutiqae  Sacr^e,  torn.  ii.  pp.  6S — 72.    See  also  Hug's  Introdnction, 
in  he. 
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CHAP.  XXVL 

ON   THE   FIBST   GENERAL   EPISTL£   OF   PETER. 

I.  SiHON^  sumamed  Cephas  or  Peter^  which  appellation  signifies  a 
stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and  was  bom  at  Beth- 
saida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  had  a  brother,  called 
Andrew,  and  they  jointly  pursued  the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that 
lake.  These  two  brothers  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist;  from 
whose  express  testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation  with 
Jesus  Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
fJohn  i.  35 — 42.) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
irequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses  of  some  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)  Both  Peter  and  Andrew  seem  to  have 
followed  their  trade  until  Jesus  Christ  called  them  to  ^'  follow  him," 
and  promised  to  make  them  both  ^*  fishers  of  men."  (Matt.  iv.  18, 19. ; 
Mark  i.  17. ;  Luke  v.  10.)  From  this  time  they  became  his  com- 
panions, and  when  he  completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  they 
were  included  among  them.  Peter,  in  particular,  was  honoured  with 
his  Master's  intimacy,  together  with  James  and  John.  With  them 
Peter  was  present,  when  our  Lord  restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to 
life  (Mark  v.  37.,  Luke  viii.  51.);  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1.,  Mark  ix.  2.,  Luke  ix.  28.),  and  during  his 
agony  in  the  garden  (Matt  xxvi.  36 — 56.,  Mark  xiv.  32—42.) ;  and 
on  various  other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to  the  apostleship, 
he  was  married,  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in  consequence,  from 
Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's  family  resided.'  It  appears 
also  that  when  our  Lord  left  Nazareth  and  came  and  dwelt  at  Caper- 
naum (Matt  iv.  13.),  he  took  up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's 
house,  whither  the  people  resorted  to  him.' 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  apostle,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures in  his  character  are  very  signally  portrayed ;  and  it  in  no  small 
degree  enhances  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  historians,  that  they  have 
blended  without  disguise  several  traits  of  his  precipitance  and  pre- 
sumption, with  the  honourable  testimony  which  the  narration  of  facts 
afibnls  to  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fervour  of 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  and  forward- 
ness are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  first  to  reply  to  all 
questions  proposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  whole  collective  body  of  dis* 
ciples,  of  which  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  Matt.  xvi.  13 — 16. 
He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced 
his  future  Bufferings.  The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evinced 
in  his  venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt  xiv. 
28 — 31.);  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards  the  high- 

■  But  see  as  to  this,  and  on  the  jnzta-position  of  Bethsaida  and  Capernaam,  and  their 
true  localities,  a  paper  hj  S.  P.  Tregelles  in  the  Cambridge  Jonrnal  of  Classical  and 
Sacred  Philology  fur  June  185S. 

'^  Luke  iv.  40.;  Blatt.  viii.  16.,  XYil  24—27.;  Mark  i.  32.  34. 
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priest's  servant,  whom  he  smote  with  his  sword,  and  whose  right 
he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend  our 
Lord.*     His  presumption  and  self-confidence  sufficiently  appear   in 
his  solemn  asseverations  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  Master 
(Matt.  XX vi.  33.);  and  his  weakness,  in  his  subsequent  denial  oF 
Christ :  for,  though  Peter  followed  him  afar  off  to  the  high-priest*s 
palace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet  he  thrice 
disowned  him,  each  time  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed  Christ  any  further ;  probably 
remorse  and  shame  prevented  him  from  attending  the  crucifixion,  as 
we  find  St  John  did.     On  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  after 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person 
to   whom  he   showed  himself  was   Peter.      On  another  occasion 
(John  xxi.)  our  Lord  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  thrice  profess- 
ing his  love  for  him,  and  charged  him  to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrbt  with 
fidelity  and  tenderness. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  infant  church.  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  15 — 26.),  and  on  the  ensuing 
day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ  so  effectu^y,  that  three  thou- 
sand souls  were  added  to  the  church.  (Acts  ii.  14 — 41.)  We  next 
find  him,  in  company  with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  which  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  conyinced,  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  (Acts  iii.)  He 
was  next  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  sanhedrin,  threatened  and 
dismissed,  (iv.)  After  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  whose 
fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended  (v.),  Peter  and  John  preached 
successively  at  Samaria  (viii.),  and  performed  various  miracles,  (ix,  x.) 
During  his  apostolical  travels  in  Judasa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  he 
converted  Cornelius  the  Koman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert 
who  was  admitted  into  the  church  without  circumcision,  or  any  in- 
junction to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  (x.);  and,  on  his 
return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians  that  God  had 
granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews. 
(xi.  18.)  Soon  after  this,  being  apprehended  by  Herod  Agrippa, 
A.  D.  44.,  who  designed  to  put  him  to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously 
delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.)  In  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem, A.  D.  49,  Peter  took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most 
explicitly,  that  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  GentUes.  (Acts  x v.  7 — 11.)  From  this  time  Peter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  have  we  any  certsdn  in- 
formation respecting  his  subsequent  labours.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11.);  and  from  his 
inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  in 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (I  Pet*  i. 
1,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached  in  those  countries.     At  length 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  61 — 54.;  Matt  xiv.  46,  47.;  Luke  xxiL  50,  61.;  John  xviil.  10,  11. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  69—75.}  Mark  xiv.  66 — 72. ;  Luke  xxii.  64— f  2.;  John  xTiii.  15—18. 
26,  27. 
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he  arrived  at  Kome^  not  before  the  year  63  *,  subsequently  to 
Paul's  departure  from  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  he  was  cruci- 
fied there  with  head  downwards.  Clement  of  Alexandria  adds,  from 
an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his  time,  that  Peter's  wife  suffered 
martyrdom  a  short  time  before  him.^ 

IL  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  have  never  been  disputed^  except  by  recent  subjective  criticism. 
It  is  repeatedly  distinctly  quoted  by  Poly  carp  • ;  Papias  also,  as  we 
learn  from  Eusebius,  cited  testimonies  from  it ;  and  it  is  once  cited  in 
the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons/  It  was  quoted 
by  name  by  Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian ;  and 
Eusebius  informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  St.  Peter  in  the  fourth  century  *,  since  which  time  its 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned  on  grounds  of  evidence. 

III.  Concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent,  differ- 
ent opinions  have  prevailed.  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave,  Mill,  Tillemont, 
Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  and  others,  suppose  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  scattered  through  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  inscription ;  while  Lord  Barrington  and 
Dr.  Benson  think  that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  and 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  directed  to  those  native  heathens 
in  Pontus,  &c.  who  were  first  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  then  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  But  Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner, 
Macknight,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Chris- 
tians in  general,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries 
above  noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  only  rule  of  determination  must  be 
the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circumstances  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  apostolical  history  or  the  Epistle  itself.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus: — Peter ^  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christy  to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontiu,  Galaiia^  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bitht/nia. 
(1  Pet  i.  1.)  That  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing  Jews, 
and  not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  — 

1.  We  learn  from  Acts  ii.  5.  9.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  waiting 
at  Jerusalem,  Jews,  devout  men^  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven^  dwellers  in  Judaa^ 
Cappadocioj  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  dis" 
persed  in  those  countries. 

'  We  have  seen  (p.  495.  ntpra^)  that  St.  Paul  quitted  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  ▲.  d.  63, 
at  which  time  it  is  evident  that  St.  Peter  had  not  arrived  there;  for  if  these  two  eminent 
servants  of  Christ  had  met  in  that  citf,  Peter  would  have  been  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
some  of  the  Epistles,  which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  close  of  his  imprisonment. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vL  pp.  509—561.;  4to.  vol  iil  pp.  888—414.  Scaliger, 
Salmasius,  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  others,  have  denied  that  St.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome; 
but  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Cave,  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage, 
and  particularly  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  clearly  shown  that  Peter  never  was  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  pretended  primacy  of  Peter,  on  which  the  Romanists  insist  so  much,  has 
been  unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  supremacy,  form- 
ing vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  98,  99.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  p.  152.;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  362. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  562,  563.;  4ta  vol  iii.  p.  415. 
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2.  Peter  had  the  minUtry  of  the  eircumeUion  peculiarly  committed  to  him.  (Gal. 
ii.  8.)    It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Gentiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Strangert^  tcatteretLt 
UaptiTidnfioi ;  which  word  properly  denotes  strangers  from  another  country.  Such 
were  the  Jews,  who,  through  persecution  in  Judsni,  fled  into  foreign  ooontries ; 
whereas  beliering  Gentiles  were  rather  called  Proselytes*  (Acts  ii.  lo!) 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation  received  bp  traditupu 
from  their  fathers  (1  Pet.  i.  18.) :  in  which  description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  A  chosen  generatian,  a  royal 
priesthood,  an  holy  nationy  a  peculiar  people  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.),  which  are  the  terms  used 
conditionally  of  the  Jewish  people  (£xod.  xiz.  6.),  now  applied  to  the  sptritual 
portion  of  them. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
the  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians. 

ly.  It  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  12^  13.  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  "  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother,'' 
but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood  here,  literally  or  mystically, 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather 
Rome,  or  Jerusalem,  has  been  lon^  and  warmly  contested  by  the 
learned.  Bishop  Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Cierc,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  apostle  speaks  of  Babylon  in  E^pt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs.  Benson 
and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in  Assyria ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  that  it  was  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia,  or  rather  Seleucia  on 
the  Tigris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and 
Hales,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  all  the  learned  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, are  of  opinion  that  by  Babylon  Peter  meant,  figuratively. 
Homey  which  city  is  called  Babylon  by  the  apostle  John.  (Key.  zvii. 
xvni.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence  for  its  figurative 
or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think  that  the  latter  was  intended, 
and  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  which,  Dn 
Lardner  remains,  is  of  no  small  weight.  Eusebius^  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Papias  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  that  Mark*8  Gospel  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Peter*s  hearers  in  Rome ;  and  that  ^  Peter  makes  mention 
of  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  was  written  at  Rome  itself.  And  that  he  (Peter) 
signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figuratively  Babylon,  in  these  words.  The  church 
which  is  at  BdbyUm,  elected  joinUy  vith  you^  sabUeth  yon.  And  so  doth  Marh  my 
Sony  This  passage  of  Eusebius  is  transcribed  by  Jerome',  who  adds  positively, 
that  ^*  Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Itome  by 
the  name  of  Babylon ;  the  church  which  is  at  Babylon,^  &c.  CEcumenius,  Bede,  and 
other  Fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  Babylon.  It  is  generally  thoi^ht  that 
Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of  Babylon,  figuratively  to  signify  that  it 
would  resemble  Babylon  in  its  idolatry,  and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of 
the  church  of  God ;  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But 
these  things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  fit  to  say  plainly  concerning  Rome, 
for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  understand. 

2.  From  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  probable  that  Peter 
ever  visited  Babylon  in  Chaldfea;  and  Babylon  in  Egypt  was  too  small  and  insig* 
nificant  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 

»  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  "Do  Viris  Blust  c  8. 
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3.  Silvanus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the/aUhfid  brother^  or  associate  of  Paul  id 
most  of  the  churches  which  he  had  phmted.  And  though  he  was  not  at  Rome 
with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  mija^ht  natural!/ 
have  come  hither  soon  aAer,  and  have  been  sent  bj  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  con^ 
firm  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  which  he  had  assisted  in  planting.  But  Sil- 
vanus, Paul,  and  Peter,  had  no  connection  with  Babylon,  whicn  lay  TOyond  their 
district ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  build  upon  another  s 
foundation.  The  Gospel  was  preached  in  Persia  or  Parthia,  by  the  apostle  Thad- 
deus,  or  Jude,  accoraing  to  Cosmas;  and  Abulfarapi  reckons  that  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his 
authority,  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental  churches.  * 

4.  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of  mystical  appella- 
tions, especially  in  their  captivities.  Edom  was  a  frequent  title  for  their  Heathen 
oppressors ;  and,  as  Babylon  was  the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so  stron^zly 
resembled  the  former  in  her  ^  abominations,  her  Idolatries,  and  persecutions  of  the 
saints,"  should  be  denominated  by  the  same  title.  And  this  argument  is  corrobo- 
rated b;^  the  similar  usage  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  mystical  application  is 
unquestionable.  (Rev.  xiv.  8.,  zyi.  19.,  xviii.  2.  &c)  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed, 
that  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter ;  or,  rather,  that  both  derived  it,  by  uM/nroAVm, 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (xxi.  9  ) 

5.  The  second  Epistle  is  generally  agreed  to  hare  been  written  Mhartfy  before 
Peter's  death ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to  Rome  (where  he  unquestionably 
suffered)  must  have  employed  a  long  time,  even  by  the  shortest  route  that  could 
be  taken.  And  Peter  must  have  paraed  through  Pontus,  &c.,  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write.  Writing  from 
Rome,  indeed,  the  case  was  different,  as  he  never  expected  to  sec  them  more. 

[The  editor  may  here  express  his  deliberate  judgment  tliat  this 
Epistle  was  written  from  the  ancient  Babylon  in  Chaldsa.  So^  too, 
Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  iii.  366.),  who  states  the  evidence  pretty  fully 
for  the  different  opinions,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  "  On  the  Canon."] 

If  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Bome,  a.d.  64  or  65,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  dating  this  Epistle  in  a.d.  64  [if  written  at  Rome]. 

y.  It  appears  from  uie  Epistle  itself  that  it  was  written  during  a 
period  of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  exposed 
to  severe  persecutions.  The  design  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  partly 
to  support  them  under  their  afflictions  and  trials,  and  also  to  instruct 
them  how  to  behave  under  persecution.  It  likewise  appears,  from  the 
history  of  that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the  Koman 
yoke,  and  that  the  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approaching.  On 
this  account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  honour  the  emperor  (Nero), 
and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  to  avoid  all 
grounds  of  being  suspected  of  sedition  or  other  crimes  that  would 
violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  And,  finally,  as  their 
character  and  conduct  were  liable  to  be  aspersed  and  misrepresented 
by  their  enemies,  they  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life,  that  they 
might  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calumniators  to 
shame,  and  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and 
Christian  conversation. 

^  The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sections,  exclu- 
sive of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

I  Lardncr,  Svo.  vol  v.  p.  872.;  4to.  vol  iil  p.  55.    Michaelis»  toL  iL  p.  Sa 
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The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  1.  contains  an  exhortation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to  i>er- 
severe  steadfastly  in  the  faith  with  all  patience  and  cheerFulnesst, 
and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstanding  all  their 
sufferings  and  persecutions.  This  is  enforced  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges  which  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  them.  (i.  3—25.,  ii.  1 — 10.) 

Sect.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 

i.  To  a  holy  conversation  in  general,  (ii.  11,  12.) 

ii.  To  a  particular  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  as 

Dutiful  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  (13^15). 

Servants  to  their  masters.  ^16 — 25.) 

Husbands  to  their  wives,  (iil.  1 — 13.) 

Sect.  3.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  submission,  and  to 
holiness  of  life,  enforced, 

i.  By  considering  the  example  of  Christ.  Qn.  14—18.)  ^ 

ii.  ay  reminding  them  how  God  punished  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noali. 

(!{)— 22.) 
iii.  By  reminding  them  of  the  example  of  Christ,  and  that  by  their  conversioii 

they  became  dead  to  the  flesh,  (iv.  1 — 6.) 
iv.  By  showing  them  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  (7 — 11.) 
V.  By  showing  them  that,  under  the  Gospel,  they  should  consider  afflictions  as 

their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  (12 — 19.) 

Sect.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  the  people, 
how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1 — 11.) 

T/ie  Conclusion,  (v.  12 — 14.) 

y  I.  As  the  design  of  this  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  excellence,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall  short  of  its  design. 
Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and 
adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words,  but  full  of  sense.     That  great  critic, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  calls  it  majestic;  and  Ostervald^  says  that  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  second  is  written  with  great  strength  and  majesty,  and  that 
both  of  them  evidently  show  their  divine  origin.     Every  part,  indeed, 
of  Peter's  writings  indicates  a  mind  that  felt  the  power  of  the  doctrines 
he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  GospeL     His  style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence 
and  fervour  of  his  spirit,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
his  strong  assurance  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little 
solicitous  about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  words,  his 
thoughts  and  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truths  which  he 
was  divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim,  and  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  Christians  to  adorn  their  profession  by  a  holy  life.     Hence,  in  his 
first  Epistle,  he  writes  with  such  energy  and  rapidity  of  style,  that 
we  can  scarcely  perceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  Uie  distinction 
of  his  periods.     And  in  his  second  Epistle  he  exposes  with  holy  in- 
dignation and  vehemence  the  abandoned  principles  and  practices  of 
those  false  teachers  and  false  prophets,  who  in  those  early  times  sprang 

»  Nouv.  Test  pp.  276.  281.  edit.  Neufchatcl,  1772,  folio. 
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up  in  the  Christian  churchy  and  disseminated  their  pernicious  tenets 
^vith  so  much  art  and  cunning.  His  prophetic  description  of  the 
general  conflagration,  and  of  the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (2  Pet.  iii. 
8 — 12.),  is  very  awful.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this 
our  ear<li,  enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames :  we  hear  the  groans  of 
an  expiring  world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  aflecting  is  this  practical  inference !  (2  Pet 
iii.  11.)  *^  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved y  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  he  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness^ 
The  meanest  soul  and  lowest  imagination  cannot  think  of  that  time, 
and  the  awful  description  of  it,  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  and 
in  several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest  emotion 
and  the  deepest  impressions.^ 


CHAP.  XXVIL 

OK  THE   SECOND   GBNEBAL   EPISTLE   OF   PETER. 

I.  This  Epistle  has  been  received  as  the  genuine  production  of  Peter 
ever  since  the  fourth  century  •,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  who 
have  it  not  as  part  of  their  old  version^  though  some  of  their  writers 
have  used  and  cited  it«  In  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  it  was 
acknowledged  by  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Bufinus,  Augustine,  and  all  subsequent  writers.  Eusebius'  places  it 
among  the  AvrCkPfOfisvai  Vpa^ly  or  books  whose  canonical  authority 
was  doubted  by  some^  but  he  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  such  as 
were  confessedly  spurious.  He  also  relates*,  from  the  tradition  of  his 
predecessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  useful,  it  was  dili- 
gently read  together  with  the  other  Scriptures.  On  this  statement 
of  Eusebius,  Le  Clerc  forcibly  remarks,  that  if  it  had  not  been  Peter's 
it  would  not  have  seemed  useful  to  any  man  of  tolerable  ^^rudence, 

*  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  302^304.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  79 
— 89.  Macknight*8  Preface  to  I  Peter.  Benson's  History  of  St.  Peter  and  his  First 
Epistle,  pp.  137—159.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  ^d.  pp.  562 — 583.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  414 
—425.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  toL  IL  book  ii.  pp.  1 144 — 1 147.  Michaelis,  vol  !▼.  pp.  315 
—346.    See  also  Hug's  Introduction,  toL  ii  §§  166—171. 

'  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  placed  among  the  disputed  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  bj  Origen.  (Eoseb.  EccL  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c  25.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  tliat 
if,  from  incidental  causes,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  early  as 
the  first,  some  churches,  which  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  accustomed  to  read  only  one 
Epistle  of  Peter,  might  hesitate  to  receive  another.  Suspicion  might  also  have  arisen 
ag:ainst  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  abode  of  the  Montanists,  who  were  accused  of  a  disposition  to  fabricate  new 
writings.  (Eusebius,  Eccl.  HisL  lib.  vi  c  20.)  More  especially  may  this  have  been  the 
case,  as  the  passage,  2  Pet  ii  20.,  could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigour  of  the 
Montanistic  discipline:  or,  the  departure  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  fh>m  the  customary 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may  have  produced  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Christians  an  indisposition  to  receive  tiiis  book.  Schmncker's  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  i  p.  122.,  where  various  writers  are  enumerated  who  have  vindicated  the  genuineness 
of  this  Epistle. 

•  Hist.  Eccl  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  *  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c  8. 
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seeiDg  the  writer  in  many  places  pretends  to  be  Peter  himseir;  for  it 
would  be  noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery ,  as  well  as  un- 
pardonable in  any  man  to  forge  another's  name^  or  pretend  to  be  the 
person  he  is  not^ 

[The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  demands  a  very  particular  attention, 
because  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  quantify  of  evidence  in 
its  favour,  in  the  early  centuries^  is  less  than  that  which  we  possess 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  other  writings  of  ihe  New  Testament. 
This  resulted  in  part  from  its  having  been  but  little  known. 

'^  The  Catholic  Epistles  were  not  formed  into  a  collected  volume 
nt  an  early  period:  they  were  only  known  and  used  individually'. 
Two  only  of  these  writings  stand  in  Eusebius's  catalogue  of  books 
universally  acknowledged."' 

And  thus  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  these  seven  writings 
passed  as  a  whole  from  the  condition  of  individual  use  and  acknow- 
ledgment into  the  sphere  of  recognised  church  use.     And  even  of 
those  two  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  which  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged, we  find  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  in  some  regions 
but  little  used.     Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged  by  Tertullian ;  and  yet  in  the  writings  of 
the  African  presbyter,  we  fijad  but  once  a  passage  quoted  from  it : 
had  we  not  this  one  portion  of  his  works,  we  might  have  judged 
either  that  he  did  not  know  of  that  Epistle,  or  that  he  did  not  own 
its  authority.     So  little  can  we,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
argue  from  the  silence  of  some  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

Origen,  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  mentions  definitely 
that  such  an  Epistle  as  ue  second  of  Peter  was  known,  but  still  he 
mentions  that  it  was  doubted  by  some  (iarm  Si  koX  Beuripav  *  a/M^i- 
fiaXXsrai   yap.     Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vL  25.).     In    the   same    age, 
Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Cassarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  writing  to  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  accuses  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  *' abusing   the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  who  in  their  Epistles  have  execrated  heretics, 
and  admonished  us  to  avoid  them."     h*  Adhnc  infamans  Petrum  ec 
Paulum  ]>eatos  apostolos,  quasi  hoc  ipsi  tradiderint :  qui  in  epistolis 
suis  hasreticos  execrati  sunt,  et  ut  eos  evitemus,  monuerunt"  Epist. 
Cypr.  75.)     It  is  this  Epistle  alone  that  can  be  intended  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Peter.     Now  the  second  of  Peter  professes  to  be 
addressed  to  the  same  persons  to  whom  the  first  had  been.  (chap, 
iii.  1.)     One  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  salutation  of  the 
former  is  Cappadociay  and  to  that  very  region  did  Firmilianus  belong. 
We  thus  get,  in  the  third  century,  our  decisive  testimony  as  to  this 
Epistie,  from  the  ver^  region  where  it  ought  to  have  beeff  best 
known,  the  part  to  which  we  should  most  naturally  turn  in  search  of 
conclusive  evidence. 

We  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  commented 
on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  both  those  which  were  universally  owned, 
and  those  that  were  opposed  by  some :  hence,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  acquainted  witli  this  Epistie,  since  this  is  one  to  which  by 

'  Clcrici,  Hist  Ecd  p.  442.  note.  ^  Tragelles's  *<  Historic  Evidence.*'  p.  54. 
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that  expression  Eusebius  was  accustomed  to  allude.  It  belongs^  of 
necessity^  to  an  age  prior  to  that  of  Firmilianus  and  Origen^  and 
thus  it  must  have  been  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

There  are,  in  the  extant  works  of  still  earlier  writers,  such  coin* 
cidences  of  expression  and  thought  as  seem  to  exhibit  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Epistle ;  and  indirect  as  these  testimonies  may  seem, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Christian  teacher  who  uses  the 
statements  of  a  writing  claiming  to  be  attthoritativey  so  far  shows  that 
he  admits  and  enforces  that  claim. 

Clement  of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xi.)  thus  writes :  —  "On  account  of 
hospitality  and  godliness,  Lot  was  delivered  out  of  Sodom,  when  all 
the  region  round  about  was  condemned  with  fire  and  brimstone.  The 
Lford  made  it  manifest  that  He  doth  not  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
Him ;  but  those  who  turn  to  other  ways.  He  appoints  to  punishment." 
Let  this,  as  to  the  connection  of  words  and  thoughts,  be  compared 
with  2  Pet  ii.  6 — 9. :  "  Turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
into  ashes,  condemned  them  with  an  overthrow,  making  them  an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly ;  and  delivered 
just  Lot.  .  .  .  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 
temptatioDS,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to 
be  punished."  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  one  passage  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  other. 

In  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16.  the  writer  speaks  oi  Paul  and  his  Epistles, 
which  he  wrote  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him ;  in  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  (ch.  iii.)  there  is  a  passage  in  which  the  words  and 
thoughts  seem  to  be  moulded  on  what  is  there  found.  2  Pet 
Ka0a>s  KoX  o  ayamjros  ^fi&v  aSeXxfios  TIavko9  teara  rtfv  SoOeurav  ain^ 
ao<f>iav  aypa^sv  vfuv,  &9  koX  kv  iraaals  t7r^<rTo\als'K(iK&v  K,r,\. 
Polyc,  OvT8  yap  iyia  ovrs  aXXo9  0fioiO9  ifU}l  Buvarai  KaroKoXov&fjo'ai  t§ 
co^iif  Tov  fuucaplov  Koi  it/Bo^v  Uavkov  h9  ysv6fjL6vo9,  kv  vfuv  Kara 
irpoatoTTov  i&v  tots  cofOpeannov  iBlSa^ev.  .  .  ft»  /eaX  ai7ra>v  vfuv  typa'^BV 
knTiaTo\a9  /c.r.  X.  It  looks  as  though  Polycarp  alluded  to  something 
well  known  as  a  statement,  and  this  is  found  in  this  Epistle  alone.  ^ 

Irenaous,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  uses  an  expression 
about  St  Peter,  which  in  this  Epistle  he  employs  with  regard  to 
himself.  2  Pet  i.  15.  airovBdato  Sk  koI  itccurrore  ^S£V  vfid9  fiera 
rrjv  ifirjv  t^oBovrifp  rovrtov fipijfirfv  irouladau  Irenseus(C.  H.  iii.  1.) 
after  speaking  of  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul,  adds,  fiera  Sk  rijif 
rovTCDP  g^oSov;  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote 
down  the  things  which  he  had  taught     If  this  be  a  mere  coincidence, 

'  [It  18  right  to  add,  that  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westoott,  to  whom  this  seeming  connection 
was  pointed  out,  remarks  on  it  in  a  foot-note  to  a  passage  stating  that  in  the  first  period 
of  his  inquiry  respecting  the  Canon  (L  e.  np  to  a.  i>.  170)  **  no  trace  has  been  found  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,"  in  the  following  manner:  **  One  coincidence  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  which  deserves  notice.  The  language  of  the  well-known  reference 
to  St  Paul  in  Polycarp's  Epistle  (c.  3.)  besars  considerable  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
passage  in  2  Pet  iii.  15.  (yo^ta,  hnaroXat),  but  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  it  is 
impossible  to  insist  on  this.**  (On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  867.)  But  still  each 
apparent  allusion  must  rest  on  its  own  ground,  and  the  evidence  furnished  by  each  sepa- 
rately and  bv  all  comUnedly,  must  be  considered.  We  do  find  tin^e  allnsiens  to  books 
which  must  have  been  well  known.] 
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it  18  a  remarkable  one ;  it  seems  rather  as  if  the  name  of  Pet^  had 
suggested  the  use  of  this  unaocustcHned  expresdon  to  denote  his 
decease :  how  little  it  has  been  considered  a  usual  or  probable  term  is 
shown  by  its  having  been  doubted  whether  Irenaens  might  not  mean 
only  departure  from  Borne.  In  connection  with  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  it  should  be  remembered  that  Iremeus  and  Polycarp  were 
two  persons,  who  connected  in  their  own  lives  and  teaching  the 
apostolic  age  with  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  oration  of  Melito  of  Sardis  to  Antoninus 
Caesar  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Sev.  W.  Cureton  in  hi^ 
'*  Spicile^um  Syriacum  i"  this  apol<^  supplies  us  with  a  notice  of 
this  Epistle  intermediate  in  point  oi  time  between  Polycarp   and 
Irenseus.     Melito  uses  the  sequence  of  statements  and  illustrations  so 
that  the  coincidence  of  what  he  says  with  2  Pet  iiL  5,  6.,  and  10 — 1 2., 
could  not  be  deemed  accidentaL     *^  At  another  time  there  was  a  flood 
of  waters,  and  the  just  were  preserved  in  an  ark  of  wood  by  the  ordi* 
nance  of  God.     So  also  it  will  be  at  the  last  time ;  there  shall  be  a 
flood  of  fire,  and  the  earth  shall  be  burnt  up  ...  •  and  the  just  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  fury,  like  their  fellows  in  the  ark  from  the 
waters  of  the  deluge."  * 

Theophilus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  seems  to  have 
used  this  Epistle ;  the  following  words  o  Tuirfos  avrov  iJMuwp  Aairep 
Xvvyo?  kif  ohcrifiart  awsxofiiv^  deserve  comparison  with  2  Pet.  i.  1 9. ; 
and  ol  Si  rov  0eov  avOpcairoi  mfevfioTo^pM  weufLorof  ar/iou  tcai 
irpo^nfTcu  y€p6fi€voi  with  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

Such  then  are  the  early  notices  of  this  Epistle,  or  of  what  may 
seem  to  be  allusions  to  it 

In  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century  this  Epistle  was,  as  we 
learn  from  EusebiusS  *^  known  and  acknowledged  by  most,"  together 
with  the  other  disputed  EpisUes. 

From  the  fourth  century,  and  onwards,  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  was  more  discussed  on  internal  than  on  external  grounds : 
the  principal  points  to  which  attention  was  directed  were  the  differ- 
ence of  style  in  this  Epistle  from  the  first,  and  the  resemblance  of  part 
of  the  second  chapter  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Now  as  to  the  first  point,  on  which  some  liave  always  rested,  and 
which  was  a  known  ground  of  doubt  up  to  and  at  the  time  even  of 
the  Keformation,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  subfect 
forms  the  style^  unless  indeed  the  latter  is  wholly  artificiaL  A  work 
may  be  known  occasionally  to  be  written  by  a  particular  author,  or 
may  be  judged  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  style  and  manner,  from  the 

'  [Spicilegiam  Syriacum:  containing  remains  of  Bardesan,  Meliton,  Ambrose,  and 
Mara  bar  Serapion  :  now  first  edited  with  an  English  translation,  and  notes  by  the  Rev. 
William  Coreton,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Rector  of  St  Mar> 
garet's,  and  Canon  of  VSTestminster,  mdooclv.  (See  for  the  above  passage  Uie  Syriac  text 
near  the  close,  and  for  the  translation,  p.  51.)] 

'  [Mr.  Westcott  says,  **  Though  Eusebius  has  made  use  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  in 
many  places,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  quotes  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  ike  stctmd 
Epistle  of  Sl  Peter,  or  the  two  shorter  Epistles  of  St.  John."  (On  the  Canon,  p.  489.) 
But  Eusebius  appears  to  me  to  use  the  words  of  2  Pet.,  where  he  says,  MvfnifUrp  6ftf  ml 
wapaSo^owot^  Swdfiti  (H.  E.  iii.  24.).  Compare  r^f  Btias  9vydfut»s  abrov  rit  vp6s  {V»V  '^'^ 
€vc40tuty  8c8«yn}/Afn7f,  2  Fet.  i.  3.] 
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expressions,  the  arrangement,  and  the  kind  of  illustrations  and  mode 
of  reasoning;  and  when  there  are  particulars  which  would  not  be 
imitated,  or  they  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  unde- 
signed, the  identification  may  be  regarded  as  very  certain.^  But 
when  a  person  is  writing  at  a  different  time  and  on  other  subjects,  it 
would  be  strange  to  expect  uniformity  of'mere  style.  As  well  might 
stern  and  solemn  rebuke  be  couched  in  the  language  of  gentle 
entreaty.  If  Peter  preaching  in  the  Acts,  if  his  addresses  to  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  to  Simon  Magus,  and  his  answer  before  the 
council  of  the  Jews,  be  compared  with  the  different  parts  of  this 
Epistle,  they  will  be  found  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  it  as  to  sti/le 
than  they  are  to  the  first  Epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  in- 
controvertible. 

But  though  the  style  of  these  two  Episties  is  different,  in  some 
particular  points  there  are  resemblances,  as  will  be  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  what  may  be  alleged  as  internal  evidence. 

That  the  Epistie  of  Jude  is  used  by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle 
seems  to  be  now  the  more  general  opinion  rather  than  vice  versa: 
this  seems  to  be  well-grounded,  for  in  2  Peter  there  is  a  certain 
amplification  and  illustration  of  what  they  had  in  conunon.  But  the 
use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  no  argument  against  the  genuineness  or 
the  authority  of  this.  Nor  there  can  be  no  reason  why  one  inspired 
writer  should  not  use  the  same  language  which  had  been  employed 
by  another;  to  deny  this  would  be  to  limit  the  acting  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture,  and  to  affirm 
that  he  might  not  do  that  which  may  be  done  by  all  human  authors. 
And  farther,  this  very  use  of  the  Epistie  of  Jude  is  a  strong  evidence 
that  2  Peter  is  genuine;  for  would  a  forger  have  been  likely  to 
make  his  work  differ  so  much  from  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
books  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  introduced  so  much  of  another 
Epistle  into  it? 

The  modem  subjective  feeling  of  many  scholars  is  that  this  Epistle 
is  not  genuine :  this  is  an  opinion  which  is  not  easy  to  discuss,  when 
tangible  reasons  are  not  assigned.  Bunsen  does  not  go  so  far  as 
many  of  his  countrymen ;  he  does  not  reject  this  Epistle  altogether, 
but  he  regards  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  first  chapter  and  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  the  third  to  be  a  genuine  Epistle  written  before 
that  which  we  call  the  first  of  Peter,  and  that  it  is  alluded  to  there 
(chap.  V.  12.),  where  he  does  not  consider  Jlypay^a  as  relating  to  that 
Epistie  itself.  It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  these  theories,  of  which 
many  more  might  be  just  as  easily  suggested.  Other  modes  of  muti- 
lating this  Epistle  had  been  previously  proposed,  but  for  none  of 
them  is  there  any  authority.  The  Epistle  comes  to  us  as  one;  this 
point  is  proved  by  the  MSS.  and  early  versions,  and  tiie  diplomatic 

>  [In  illastration  of  this  I  maj  mention,  that  I  formed  a  decided  judgment  that  "  The 
Bestoration  of  Belief  was  the  work  of  Isaac  Taylor  after  reading  the  earlier  parts,  though 
I  had  no  intimation  or  suggestion  who  the  writer  might  be  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
author*s  name  in  the  advertisement  of  the  completed  work.  The  style,  form  of  sentence^ 
kind  of  reasoning;,  &c.  in  that  work  exhibit  dear  traces  of  those  points  in  which  it  is 
clear  that  Isaac  Taylor  would  not  be  intentionally  imitated.] 
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transniisdioLi  must  be  deemed  as  so  far  of  importance  on  the  question 
of  its  genuineness.     It  was  adopted  and  used  as  part  of  a  collection  of 
books  at  and  before  the  time  of  our  oldest  codices.    We  must  gather 
up  the  scattered  early  notices,  which,  though  not  so  ample  as   those 
of  other  New  Testament  books,  are,  I  judge,  iuffieient;  and  we  must 
look  at  the  Epistle  itself,  and  say  whedier  it  is  not  what  it  ^1a^wTr>g  to 
be,  and  what  those  who  knew  it  in  early  times  owned  it  to   be^  a 
document  containing  that  apostolic  teaching  that  no  impostor  oould 
or  would  have  devised.     He  who  has  studied  the  teaching  and  senti- 
ments falsely  ascribed  to  Peter  in  the  Clementines,  wiU  be  able  most 
fully  to  apprehend  from  how  different  a  source  must  this  writing  have 
proceeded.] 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  internal  indications  of  the  author* 
ship. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Sjmeon  Peter  (i.  1.  Gr.) ;  from  which  circamstancc 
we  oonciude  that  this  Epistle  was  written  bj  the  apostle  Peter.     Should  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  apostle  s  name  was  Simon  not  iSSuiwor,  Dr.  Macknight  replies,  th^t 
though  his  name  was  commonly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  jet  its  Hebrew  form  was 
Simeon ;  and  so  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament  hbtory  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  sd 
Peter  is  expressly  termed  in  Acts  xv.  14.  (Gr.)    It  has  further  been  objected,  that 
in  Uie  first  Epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  ffenuine,  he  has  styled  himself  simply 
Peter^  and  not  Simon  Peter.    But  it  is  worUiy  of  observation,  that  St.  Luke  h^ 
called  this  apostle  Simon  Peter ^  and  that  St.  John  has  given  him  that  name  not  less 
than  seventeen  times  in  his  Gospel, — perhaps  (Dr.  Mi^knight  thinks)  to  show  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  with  Symeon  Peter,  a  servant  cmd  aa 
apa^j  &c    The  same  critic  is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  sufliciently  known 
by  it,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater  dignitv,  insert  his  name  complete  in  the  second 
Epistle,  because  he  intended  authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  false  teachers  who  had 
already  arisen,  or  might  thereafter  arise.    Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  is  the  same 
as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle 
on  account  of  the  name ;  neither  does  it  afford  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  suoceedeii 
James  the  Lord^s  brother, — an  opinion  that  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority, 
but  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  severid  incidental  allusions  to  particular  circumstances  in  this 
Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but  Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies 
that  he  muit  shortly  put  oj^  his  tabernacle^  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  had  shoum  him. 
(2  Pet.  i.  14.)  Now  Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of  his  apostles  besides 
Peter.  (John  xxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  was  with  Cnrist  upon  the 
mount  at  his  transfiguration,  beheld  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount  (2  Pet.  i.  16 — 18.)  Now 
there  were  only  three  of  Christ's  apostles  permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration 
(Matt.  xvii.  1,  2.),  viz.  Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Epistle  in  question,  therefore, 
must  claim  to  be  written  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  to  be  of  apostolical 
authority ;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows  that  this  Epistie  is  the  production  of  reter. — 
Once  more,  tiie  author  of  it  calls  this  his  second  JEpisde  (iii.  1.),  and  intimates 
that  he  wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons,  vix.  the  believing  Hebrews. 
Compare  1  Pet.  i.  1.  and  2  Pet.  i.  1.  with  2  Pet.  iii.  1,  2.  Consequently,  as  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was  never  disputed,  the  second  identifies  itself  as 
written  by  the  same  person,  viz.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  beloved  brother  (iii.  15,  16.),  com- 
mends him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his  Epistles,  in  which  an  apostolical  place 
is  decidedly  claimed. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Epbtle; 
in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come,  and  admonitions  against  false  teachers 
and  apostasy,  together  with  exhortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin, 
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delivered  with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  make  it  improbable  in  the  extreme 
that  the  author  would  have  imposed  a  forged  writing  upon  the  world :  and  thus  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  he  was  personating  the  apostle.' 

5.  Lastly,  there  are  certain  resemblances  of  style  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
tences in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded,  but  they  have 
the  same  extension  as  those  in  the  first.  There  are  also  repetitions  of  the  same 
words,  and  allusions  to  the  same  events.  Thus  the  word  <iva<rr/oo0^,  canoersaiion  or 
behaviour,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  first  Epistle^,  likewise  occurs  in  the  second ^ 
though  less  frequently  than  in  the  former.  So,  the  deluge,  which  is  not  a  common 
subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  5. ;  and  in  both  places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  tl^ugh  in  neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  the  number  should  be 

Particularly  specified.  Michaelis  observes,  that  Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who 
new  how  many  persons  were  saved  in  the  ark ;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had 
acquired  a  famdiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  precise  number,  where 
his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it. 

The  result  of  all  these  evidences^  both  external  and  internal,  is, 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  has  sufficient  testimony  to  be  re-> 
garded  as  the  production  of  that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received 
and  studied  with  the  same  devout  care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

II.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle,  is  evident  from  ch.  L  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written  soon  after 
the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he  makes  (i.  13.  15.)  for 
writing  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that,  soon  after  the  apostle  had  sent  away 
Silvanus  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  some  persons  came  from 
those  countries  to  Rome  (whither  there  was  a  frequent  and  general 
resort  from  all  parts),  who  brought  him  information  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  among  them.  These  accounts  induced  him  to  write 
a  second  time,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of  A.  i>.  65,  in  order 
to  establish  in  the  faith  the  Christians  among  whom  he  had  laboured. 

III.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines  and  in- 
structions delivered  in  the  former ;  to  establish  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel;  to  caution  them 
against  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices  he  largely  describes ; 
and  to  warn  them  to  disregard  those  profane  scoffers,  who  should 
make  a  mock  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  who  should  seek  to  set  it 
at  nought  as  though  it  were  a  vain  hope ;  which  having  asserted  and 
described,  and  illustrated  by  the  judgment  of  the  universal  deluge,  he 
exhorts  them  to  prepare  ror  that  event  by  a  holy  and  unblameable 
conversation.     The  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part.  L   The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.  Having  stated  tlie  Blessings  to  which  God  luul  called  them, 
the  Apostle, 

Sect.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  precious 

'  [Few  moral  arguments  in  faTour  of  this  Epistle  can  he  stronger  than  those  derircd 
from  the  prediction  (chap,  iii.)  that  scoffers  should  come  walking  after  their  own  lusts, 
saying,  **  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?**  men  who  are  willingly  ignorant  that  the 
old  world  was'destroyed  by  the  water  of  the  flood-] 

«  8co  I  Pet  i.  15,  18.,  ii.  12.,  iii.  1,  2.  10.  «  2  Pet.  ii.  7.,  iii.  11. 
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gifts,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial  graces  and 
virtues,  (i.  3 — 11.) 
Sect.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 

i.  From  the  firmness  of  true  teachers  (i.  12 — 21.),  and  the  testimony  of  pro- 

phecj. 
ii.  From  the  wickedness  of  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices  he  exposes, 

and  predicts  the  Diyine  judgments  against  them,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scoffers  and  impostors,  wfaoj  be 
foretells,  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Chnst's  coniiiig  r  — 

i.  fiy  confuting  their  false  assertions,  (lii.  1 — 7.) 

ii.  By  showing  the  reason  why  that  great  day  was  delayed,  and  describing'  hs 
circumstances  and  consequences,  adding  suitable  exhortations  and  encourage- 
ments to  diligence  and  holiness.  (iiL  8 — 14.) 

Past  IIL   7%e  Conclusion,  in  which  the  Apostle, 

Sbot.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  St. 

Paul  (iii.  15,  16.) 
Sect.  2.  And  repeats  the  sum  of  the  Epistle,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between  ibe 
second  chapter  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  Dr.  Benson  anil 
Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter.' 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

ON  TH£  FmST  GENERAL  EFISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

I.  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  its  anthentiGiiy  as  a 
genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unquestionable.  It  was 
almost  universally  receiyed  as  his  composition  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  and  appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Herrnas.^  It  is 
distinctly  cited  by  Polycarp',  and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Yienne  and  Lyons  S  and  is  declared  to  be  genuine  by  Papias^ 
IrensBusS  Clement  of  Alexandria^  TertuUian^  Origen',  Cyprian, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.'^  A 
still  more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  omits  some  of  those  books 

>  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Lect  Not.  Test.  pp.  90—99.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libras  Bi- 
blicos,  pp.  352 — 355.  Heidegger,  Enchirid.  Bibl.  pp.  624--688.  Benson  on  the  Cadiolic 
EpLrtles,  pp.  321—329.  Lardner's  Woriw,  Svo.  vol  vL  pp.  562--583.;  4fca  yoL  iu.  pp. 
414—425.    Kacknight's  Preface  to  2  Peter.    Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  346—663. 

'  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  vol.  ii.  p.  61.}  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

'  Ibid.  Syo.  Tol.  il  p.  99.;  4to.  yol.  i.  p.  332. 

*  Ibid.  8Y0.  Tol.  ii.  p.  152.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  yoL  ii.  pp.  108,  109.  113.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  337.  340. 

*  Ibid.  8to.  voL  Ii.  p.  168.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  870. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  227.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
'  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  p.  275.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  481.;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  540. 

'*  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  584,  585.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  525,  526« 
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of  the  New  Testament  respecting  whose  authenticltj  doubts  were 
entertained.  But^  besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle 
John,  in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions  to 
those  of  his  Gospel.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
style  of  this  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this  Epistle.  His  sentences, 
considered  separately y  are  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible;  but 
when  we  search  for  their  connection,  we  frequently  meet  with  greater 
difficulties  than  we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  PauL  Artless 
simplicity  and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  and  can- 
dour, together  with  a  wonderfol  sul)iimity  of  sentiment,  are  the  cha« 
racteristics  of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  Jolm  appears  to  have  delivered 
his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  form  of  aphorisms, 
in  order  that  they  might  produce  the  greater  effect  In  his  Gospel 
John  does  not  content  himself  with  simply  affirming  or  denjring  a 
thing,  but  denies  its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  affirmation ;  and  in 
like  manner,  to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  its  contrary. 
See  John  i.  20.,  iii.  36«,  v.  24.,  vi.  22.  The  same  manner  of  express- 
ing things  strongly  Occurs  in  ^s  Epistle.  See  ii.  4.  27.  and  iv.  2, 3. 
In  his  Gospel  idso,  St.  John  frequently  use  the  pronoun  or  ovroy, 
avn;,  toi/to,  this,  in  order  to  express  things  emphatically.  Seei.  19., 
iii.  19.,  vi.  29. 40. 50.,  and  xviL  3.  In  the  EpisUe  the  same  emphatical 
mode  of  expression  obtains.  Compare  i.  5.,  ii«  25.,  iii.  23.,  v.  3,  4.  6. 
and  14.^ 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and  others,  place  it  in  the 
year  68 ;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69 ;  Lampe,  after  the  first  Jewish  war, 
and  before  the  apostle's  exile  in  Fatmos ;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80  or 
even  later;  Mill  and  Le  Clerc,  in  ii.  D.  91  or  92 ;  Beausobre,  L'En- 
fant,  and  Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Macknight,  place  it  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  precise  year.  The 
most  probable  of  these  various  opinions  (in  the  author's  opinion)  is 
that  which  assigns  an  early  date  to  this  Epistle,  viz.  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

In  that  case  we  conclude  that  St  John  wrote  his  first  Epistle  in 
68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69 ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  Patmoe,  as  Grotius  supposes,  or 
from  some  city  in  Judaea,  as  Dr.  Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus, 
as  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has 
been  generally  received.' 

[The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of  an  early 
date  of  this  Epistle  do  not  in  fact  demonstrate  anything,  and  we  may 

*  Lampe,  Commentariiu  in  EvangelJum  Johannis,  torn.  i.  Prolegomena,  p.  104.  Mac- 
knight's  Preface  to  I  John,  sect.  2.  Langii,  Hermencutica  Sucra.  pars  ii.  De  Interpreta- 
tione  Epistolarum  Johannis,  pp.  167 — 175. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vl  pp.  587—589.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  426—428.  Lampe, 
torn.  i.  p.  106  Fritins,  p.  106.  Benson's  Paraphrase  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  505— 
—510.  Macknight*s  Preface  to  1  John,  sect.  4.  Pritii,  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  99—108. 
Ilalcs's  Sacred  Chronology,  voL  iii.  p.  452.  second  edition. 
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say  that  it  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  to  fonn  our  opinion  rather  on 
what  maj  seem  pTobable  than  as  reiving  on  the  allied  proofs. 

It  has  been  thought  that  eir)(amf  &pa  (iL  18.)  means  the  concloding 
period  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  that  it  was  therefore  written  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  this 
expression  is  simplj  parallel  to  the  "  last  times'*  mentioned  bjr  Paul, 
Peter,  James,  and  Jnde,  as  characterised  bj  spreading  eviL  Ajs  je 
have  heard  that  Antichrist  diall  come  (in  the  full  dcTelopment  of  tike 
evil  of  the  last  times),  so  even  now  there  are  many  Antichrists 
(many  who  in  measure  bear  the  character  of  him  who  shall  be  thus 
destroyed  by  the  Lord),  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time. 
This  simply  teaches  us  that  "the  mystery  of  iniquity"  (as  St.  Panl 
teaches)  was  already  working. 

The  expression  iyvw«are  roy  aiP  apf^f  (ii.  1 3,  14.)  was  imagined 
by  Macknight  and  his  followers  to  mean,  "  ye  have  known  Him  from 
the  beginning ; "  ue.  **  ye  knew  Christ  during  his  earthly  ministry  :"* 
and  that  therefore  many  such  were  still  living.  But,  besides  the 
wrong  construction  thus  given  to  the  sentence,  it  affixes  a  sense  to 
aw  afy)(ri9  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Epistle:  *^Ye  have  known  him  that  is  finom  the  be- 
ginning," is  the  simple,  literal,  and  only  true  rendering  of  the  words: 
none  of  these  should  be  marked  as  Italic  supplements,  as  is  unhappily 
done  in  some  of  our  English  Bible& 

The  argument  of  Haled,  that  John  must  have  written  to  Hebrew 
Christians,  as  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter  had  done  so,  and  that 
therefore  he  wrote  about  the  same  time,  would  take  us  away  from 
ground  of  discussion  into  pure  speculation.  So,  too,  is  his  reasoning 
from  the  supposed  application  of  the  testimony  of  the  spirit,  the 
water,  and  the  blood  in  chap.  v.  5 — 9.  to  Hebrew  Christians,  to 
whom,  as  a  basis  of  his  aigument,  he  assumed  that  John  wrote.^ 

Hug  considered  that  the  Gospel  and  Episde  were  connected ;  that 
the  Epistle  was^  in  fact,  the  accompaniment  of  the  Gospel.  And  this 
seems  from  the  Canon  in  Muratori  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
second  century,  when  this  Episde  and  the  first  of  Peter  were  well 
known,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  Catholic  Epistles.  Whether 
it  changed  its  place  in  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures,  before 
the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  were  united  in  one  volume,  seems  to  be 
doubtful. 

As  there  is  no  real  evidence  which  was  the  earlier,  the  Grospel 
or  this  P2pistle,  and  as  the  one  may  have  been  simply  the  contem- 
poraneous companion  of  the  other,  it  seems  to  the  present  editor  to 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  assign  any  specific  or  relative  date.] 

III.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine^  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
Yencrablo  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistle  of  John  to  the  ParthiansS  be- 

'  [These  and  other  arguments  are  considered  amply  bj  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  Introd.  liL 
459 — 461.  One  of  the  argumentH  was  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  perfect  fitfiaprvp^K* 
in  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  xix.  35 — 37.,  as  though  it  implied  some  prevunu  testimoDj 
given  in  writing^  which  (it  was  thought)  could  only  be  this  JSpisdeJ] 

'  One  MS.  terms  the  second  of  John  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Farthians. 
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cause  (as  some  suppose)  the  apostle  is  reported  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  to  that  people;  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsupported  by 
the  evidence  of  antiquity.  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judsea  and  Galilee.  But  the 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  CEcumenius,  Lampe^  Dupin^  Lardner, 
Michaelis^  Macknight,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others^  who  think  it  was 
written  for  the  use  of  Chnstians  of  every  denomination  and  of  every 
country.  For,  1.  It  has  always  been  called  a  catholic  or  general 
Epistle;  2.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  can 
restrict  it  to  a  particular  people;  3.  The  admonition  in  1  John  ii.  15. 
-would  be  unnecessary  to  believers  in  Judsea,  a.  d.  68,  after  the  war 
had  commenced  with  the  Romans;  it  is  rather  suit^d  to  people  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  who  were  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by 
the  allurements  of  prosperity ;  4.  Lastly,  the  concluding  exhortation 
to  believers  to  "keep  themselves  from  idols"  is  in  no  respect  suitable 
to  believers  in  Judaea,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to 
Christians  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  idolatry  prevailed. 
IV.  This  book  is  usually  intitled  TJie  General  Epistle  of  St.  John. 
"  But  in  tlie  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not  inscribed  either  to  any  indi- 
vidual, like  Paul's  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two 
which  follow  it,  *  To  the  well-beloved  Gains* — nor  to  any  particular 
church,  like  Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
others — nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular  region,  like  Peter's  first 
Epistle  ^  To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' — nor  to  any  principal  branch  of  the 
Christian  church,  like  Paul's  to  the  Hebrews  —  nor  to  the  Christian 
church  in  general,  like  the  second  of  Peter's  ^  To  them  that  had  ob* 
tained  like  precious  faith  with  him,*  and  like  Jude's,  ^  To  them  that 
are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
called.'  It  bears  no  such  inscription ;  it  begins  without  salutation, 
and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the  writer  sometimes 
speaks,  but  without  naming  himself,  in  the  first  person — and  ad- 
dresses his  reader,  without  naming  him,  in  the  second.  But  this 
colloquial  style  is  very  common  in  all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar 
cast :  instances  of  it  occur  in  John's  Gospel ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  distinguishing  character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem 
that  this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  title  of  an 
epistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the  didactic  writings 
of  the  apostles,  which,  with  this  single  exception,  are  all  in  the 
epistolary  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a  didactic  discourse  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice:  and  whether 
we  consider  the  sublimity  of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics 
of  God's  perfections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation — the 
perspicuity  with  which  it  propounds  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our 
holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it  brings  to  confirm 
them;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity  of  its  precepts,  and  the 
energy  of  argument  with  which  they  are  persuaded  and  enforced  — 
the  dignified  simplicity  of  language  in  which  both  doctrine  and  pre* 
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cept  are  delivered ;  whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  the 
the  propriety  of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes  ihioiMgh- 
out  the  whole  composition  —  we  shall  find  it  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tradition  of  the  chiuncli 
ascribes  it, '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'"  ^ 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is, 

Ftrsty  To  reiute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote 
against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and  practioee  ; 
such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper  humanity  of  Chri^^^ 
of  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  sufferings  and  death  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  the  assertion,  that  believers  being  saved  by  grace^  we^ 
not  required  to  obey  the  commandments  of  God.     These  principh 
began  to  appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Cerinthians,  and  other  he- 
retics who  sprang  up  at  the  dose  of  the  first  and  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  sera.' 

Secondly  J  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  have  com- 
munion with  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  that  they  walk  in  the  Kght 
and  not  in  darkness  (i.  5 — 7.)»  that  is,  in  holiness  and  not  in  sin ;  that 
they  walk  as  Christ  walked  (iL  6.);  and  that  they  keep  the  conunemd- 
mentSf  and  especially  abound  in  sincere  brotherly  love  towards  each 
other,  (ii.  4.  9—11.,  iii.  10—24.,  iv.  20,  21.,  v.  1—3.)  This  rational 
and  Christian  spirit,  the  apostle  enforces,  upon  the  best  principles, 
and  with  the  strongest  arguments,  derived  from  the  love  of  God  and 
of  Christ ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such  faith  as  rests  in 
the  mere  external  profession  of  religion,  without  the  accompanying 
evidence  of  a  holy  life  and  conduct 

Thirdly y  To  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Christians  to  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i.  3,  4.);  to  constancy 
in  the  true  faith,  against  all  that  seduced  them  (ii.  24 — 28.);  to 
purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.,  iiL  3 — 13.)^  and  that  those  who 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  may  know  (hat  they  have  eternal 
life.   (v.  13.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langius,  and  other 
analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  different  tabular  synopses 
of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its  divisions,  and  to  show  the 
bearings  of  the  apostle's  arguments.  Extreme  prolixity  and  extreme 
brevity  characterise  their  respective  schemes.  The  following  synop- 
sis, however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  leading  divisions 
of  the  EpisUe  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity  and  conciseness. 
It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the  conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in  oppo- 

■  Bishop  HoTs1cj*8  Sennons,  pp.  144,  145.  2d  edit 

'  The  late  Dr.  Randolph  has  admirably  illustrated  those  parts  of  the  present  Epistle  which 
assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  his  Pnelectio  xiii.  yol.  ii.  pp.  512 — 523.  of  his  View  of  oar 
Saviour's  Ministry. 

'  For  an  ample  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Cerinthians,  see  p.  470.  teg,  of  the  proBent 
Tolame. 

*  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  v.  p.  827. 
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sition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  £Euth  and 
holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Christians  to 
enjoy  communion  with  God.  (i.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  2.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  propitiation*  (L  8 — 10.,  iu  1,  2.)  Whence  the  apostle 
takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true  faith ;  yiz.  obeying 
his  commandments  and  sincere  love  of  the  brethren ;  and  shows 
that  the  love  of  the  world  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God. 
(iL  3—17.) 

Sect.  3.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christy  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it  (ii.  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  consequent 
happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  which  they  are  known 
to  be  "  the  sons  of  QtxL"  (iiL) 

Sect.  5.  contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist  and 
false  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love,  (iv.) 

§  i.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist, — the  not  confessing  that  Christ  came 

in  the  flesh,  (iv.  1 — 3.) 
§  ii.  Criteria  for  distinguishing  false  Christians ;  viz. 

(1.)  Love  of  the  world.  (4—6.) 

(2.)  Want  of  brotherly  love.  (7—12.) 

(3.)  Denying  Christ  «d  be  the  true  Son  of  God.  (13—15.) 
§  in.  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  lovOi  from  the  oonsideraiion  of  the  love  of 

God  in  giving  his  Son  for  sinners.  (16 — 21.) 

Sect.  6.  shows  the  connection  between  faith  in  Christ,  regenera- 
tion, love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments, and  victory  over  the  world;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear  the  prayers 
we  make  for  ourselves  and  others,  (v.  1 — 16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  with  true  CImstianity ; 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  cautions  believers  against 
idolatry,  (v.  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistie ;  which  being 
designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine  and  practical  piety 
in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  links  of  connection  between  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  His  commandments^  and  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  the  brethren. 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  simple,  dear,  and  flowing ;  and  an 
affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  except  in  those  passages  where 
the  apostie  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites  and  false  teachers, 
whose  dangerous  practices  and  tenets  he  exposes  in  such  a  faithful, 
plain,  and  even  authoritative  manner,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
reason  why  our  Saviour  gave  him,  together  with  his  brother  James^ 
the  appellation  of  Boanerges ^  or  sons  of  thunder.    (Mark  iiL  17.) 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

ON  THE   SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN. 

I.  Althouh,  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  eccle- 
siastical history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classed  among  the  *AKriXe- 
^ofieva  or  books  which  were  received  by  the  majority  of  ChristianB 
(though  some  doubts  were  entertained  by  others  respecting  their 
authenticity),  yet  testimonies  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  they 
were  both  known  and  received  as  genuine  productions  of  the  apostle 
John.     The  second  Epistle  is  cited  by  Irenseus,  and  received  bj 
Clement  of  Alexandria.     Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistles,  thoug^h 
he  says  that  the  second  and  third  were  not  allowed  to  be  genuine  bj 
all   persons.      Dionysius    of  Alexandria  mentions    them  as    being* 
ascribed  to  St.  John.     The  second  Epistle  was  quoted  by  Alexander 
bishop  of  Alexandria;    and   all   three   Epistles  were   received    by 
Athanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome  (a  few  of 
whose  contcmporarie9  doubted  the  authenticity  of  these  Epistles), 
Rufinus,  and  almost  every  subsequent  writer  of  note.  ^    They  are  not, 
indeed,  received  in  the  old  Syriac  translation ;  but  the  thoughts  and 
style  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle  S  that  almost  all 
critics  attribute  them  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle,  namely,  John ; 
and  they  were,  in  all  probability,  written  about  tilie  same  time  as  that 
Epistle.     Consequently  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  written 
by  John  the  elder,  a  member  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  some  of  the 
Fathers,  and  also   some  modem  critics,  have  imagined.     Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  why  these  two  Epistles  were  not  received 
earlier  into  the  canon.    Michaelis  is  disposed  to  think  that  doubt  was 
excited  concerning  their  genuineness  by  the  address,  in  which  the 
author  neither  calls  himself  John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle, 
but  simply  names  himself  the  "  elder  "  (6  Trpsa-jSvTspoi) ;  as  St  Peter 
(1.  ch.  V.  I.)  styles  himself  a  "fellow  elder"  (av/j/rrpsa-fivrspos^vrhicik 
title,  after  ]Peter's  death,  the  apostle  John  might  with  great  propriety 
assume,  as  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.     It  is,  however,  most 
probable  that,  being  letters  to  private  persons,  they  had  for  a  consi- 
derable time  been  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  families  to  whom  they 
were  originally  sent,  and  were  not  discovered  till  long  after  the 
apostle's  decease,  and  after  the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
had   been   addressed.      When  first  discovered,   all    the   immediate 
vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone ;  and  the  church 
of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against  imposture,  particularly  in  relation 
to  writings  professing  to  be  the  work  of  apostles,  hemtated  to  receive 
them  into  the  number  of  canonical  Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  divinely  inspired. 

II.  Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  person  to  whom 
the  second  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing  a  particular  per- 

'  See  the  references  to  the  above-nained  fathers  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  8ro.  toL  ti. 
pp.  584 — 686. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  525,  526. 

'  Dr.  Mill,  and  after  him  Dr.  Lardner,  observe  that,  of  the  thirteen  verses  composing 
the  second  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  the  first,  either  in  sense  or  in  expression. 
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fion  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it  figuratively,  as  of  the 
church.  The  ancient  commentators  supposed  it  to  be  figurative,  but 
most  of  the  modem  commentators  and  critics  understand  it  literally, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  their  literal  interpretation.  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  the  venerable  translators  ot 
our  authorised  version,  make  ^EKXsKrif  to  be  an  adjective,  and  render 
the  inscription  ^^  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady ;  *'  the 
Vulgate  version,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  ^^KKeicn)  to  be  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  it "  To  the  Lady  Electa ; "  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Schleus* 
ner,  and  Rosenmiiller  take  Kvpia  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle 
to  be  addressed  to  Cyria,  or  Kyria^  the  Elect;  and  Michaelis  conjee* 
tures  Kypui  to  be  an  ellipsis  of  Kvpla  ^^uackqalay  which,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated 
time,  and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month ;  and  that, 
since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  ^"EiKKkqala  from  its  civil  use 
among  the  Greeks,  'Kvpla  ^EKKkfja-ta  might  here  mean  the  stated  as* 
sembly  of  the  Christians,  held  every  Sunday ;  and  thus  t^  eKKs/crf} 
Kvpla,  with  ifCKkrjtria  understood,  would  signify,  "  To  the  elect  church 
or  community  which  comes  together  on  Sundays."  (!  II)  He  admits,  how* 
ever,  that  he  knows  not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis ;  and  Bishop 
Middleton  does  not  think  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily 
established.  Of  these  various  hypotheses,  the  most  probable  opinion 
(in  the  judgment  of  several)  is  diat  which  considers  the  Epistle  as 
addressed  to  the  Lady  Electa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
eminent  Christian  matron :  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greek  article  is  absent,  which  would  have  been  (it  has  been  thought) 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  ^*  To  the  elect  Lady,** 
or  to  ^'  Kyria  the  Elect"  Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  Bishop 
Middleton ;  but  this  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  same  name  belonging 
in  that  case  to  the  sister  of  the  person  addressed :  see  ver,  13.^  where 
indeed  Middleton  would  conjecturally  omit  ttj?  iKKeienjs. 

IIL  The  SECOND  Epistle  of  John  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the 
same  points  as  the  first.  The  person  addressed  is  commended  for  her 
virtuous  and  religious  education  of  her  children ;  and  is  exhorted  to 
abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  care* 
fully  to  avoid  the  delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle 
beseeches  this  Christian  matron  to  practise  the  great  and  indispensable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

IV.  The  THIBD  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  converted  Gen- 
tile, a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church,  called  Gains  or 
Caius ;  but  who  he  was  is  extremely  uncertain,  as  there  are  three 
persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  1.  Gains 
of  Corinth  (I  Cor.  L  14.),  whom  Paul  calls  his  ''host, and  the  host  of 
the  whole  cnurch"  (Bom.  xvi.  23.);  2.  Gains,  a  native  of  Macedonia, 
who  accompanied  Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  29.);  3.  Gains  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also  was  a 

'  As  the  Sjriac  name  Martha  is  of  the  same  import  as  Kvpla,  Carpzov  conjectured  that 
this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  that  she  changed  her  name  from 
Martha  to  Kjria  or  Cyria,  after  the  persecution  of  the  church  which  followed  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  for  the  security  of  her  person.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious,  hut  is  not 
supported  by  any  authority.     Epist  Cath.  Scptenarius,  p.  183. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

ON  THE  OBICERAL  SFI8TLE  OF  JUDE. 

or  Judas,  wbo  was  sumamed  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus,  and 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt  xiiL  55.),  was  the  son 
>F  ^Ipheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
We  a,T-e  not  informed  when  or  how  he  was  called  to  the  aposueship  ; 
And  tl^oire  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
cx^cept;  in  the  different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only 
paj-tdotilar  incident  related  concerning  Jude  is  to  be  found  in  John 

xi  V.  2  X 23.,  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following  question 

to  Ilia   I>ivine  Master:  Lord!  how  is  it  that  thou  toiU  manifest  thyself 
unCo    C£^9    and  not  unto  the  world?     He  could  not  imagine  how  our 
Savioiar*   could  exercise  his  authority  without  manifesting  himself  to 
the  ^w^oirld. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our  Lord's 

resurreotion  and  ascension  (Acts  L  13.),  and  was  with  them  on  the  day 

of  Pentecost  (ii.  L),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  after 

having  ireceivea  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  preached 

the  Grospel  for  some  time  in  Judaea,  and  performed  miracles  in  the 

name   of  Christ     And  as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged, 

it  is   probable  that  he  afterwards  quitted  Judaea,  and  preached  the 

Gospel    to  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  other  countries.     It  has  been  said 

that   he   preached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and 

that   he    suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last-mentioned  coimtry.      The 

Syrians  still  claim  him  as  their  apostle ;  but  we  have  no  account  of 

bis  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned 

whether  he  was  a  martyr.* 

[]The  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  have  extended  themselves  to  this  Epistle 
likewise.      And  thus  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this  Jude  were 
the  brother  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  of  James  "  the  Lord's 
brother'*  (on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  identical).     This  whole 
question  is  discussed  in  Dr.  Davidson's  Litroduotion,  iii.  493—497.  He 
holds  the  non-identification  of  this  Jude  with  the  apostle.    But  with- 
out entering  into  the  minute  details  relative  to  the  opinions  expressed, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  ^at  the  Jude  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
attnbuted  was  regarded  by  the  early  church  (as  may  be  seen   in 

u  18  more  certain  that  Jade  was  a  married  man,  and  had  childien ;  for  Eiuebins  rc- 
A*' v.^i^  •othority  of  the  eoctoaastical  hiBtorian  Hegesipimfl,  (a  converted  Jew,  who 
ttoansbed  in  the  second  centniy,}  that  the  emperor  I>omitian,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  ordered 
mqanpr  to  be  made  concerning  the  posted^  of  Dayid,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the 
grwachUdren  of  Jude  were  brought  before  him.  The  emperor,  first  asking  them  sevenil 
questions  respecting  their  profession  and  manner  of  life,  which  was  husbandry,  next 

rllTtK^'*-^^*™^^  ^®  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when  it  should  appear  ?  To  this  they 
repueo,  tiiat  it  was  a  heavenly  and  spiritual,  not  a  temporal  kingdom ;  and  that  it  would 
not  oe  mamlcsted  tiU  the  end  of  the  world,  IXomitian,  thus  finding  that  they  were  mean 
penowB  and  perfectly  harmless,  dismissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appeased  the  per- 
!SZ^°A  ^Mid  been  raised  against  the  church.    Hegesippus  adds,  that,  on  their 

release,  tbe  grandchildren  of  Jude  afterwards  presided  over  churches,  both  as  being  martyrs 
^more  correctly  confessors),  and  also  as  being  alUed  to  our  Lord.  Enseb.  Hist.  Eccl  lib. 
ui.  ec  19, 20. 
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Tertullian)  to  have  been  himself  an  apostle.  If  so^  he  must  have  been 
the  same  as  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus,  as  stated  above.  Now  this  apostle 
is  twice  called  ^lovBa^  'loirc&ySov,  Luke  vi.  16.,  Acts  i.  13. ;  and  this, 
many  old  writers,  and  even  some  of  the  more  recent,  consider  to 
be  "  Jiidas  [the  brother]  of  James ;^  the  genitive  in  such  a  case 
marking  the  knmon  relation^  whatever  it  may  be :  it  is  utterly  needless 
to  suppose  that  son  is  necessarily  to  be  supplied.  As  *'  brother  of 
James''  he  here  designates  himself,  and  thus  even  if  James  '^  the 
Lord's  brother"  and  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  be  not  identical,  it 
seems  that  this  writer  must  have  been  one  of  the  twelve.  Nothing 
need  be  argued  on  the  omission  of  apostle ;  for  'lovSa^  ^laxdfiov  xca^ 
an  apostle.  Indeed,  Dr.  Davidson,  though  distinguishing  between 
James  the  Lord's  brother  and  James  the  apostle,  ascribed  the  Epistle 
of  James  to  the  apostle^  though  the  writer  does  not  thus  designate 
himself. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  reason  for  ascribing  this  Epistle  to 
some  unknown,  non-apostolic  Judas :  the  reasons  assigned  for  such  a 
procedure  are  insufficient  and  inconclusive.  He  certainly  seems  to 
take  pains  to  identify  himself  with  'lovSa^  ^IaK<i>/3ov  of  St  Luke. 
The  internal  grounds  that  have  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  in 
ver.  17,  18.  the  writer  speaks  of  the  apostles  in  the  third  person, 
proves  nothing.  How  often  may  a  class  be  spoken  of,  to  which  the 
writer  himself  belongs,  without  his  'stating  in  terms  that  this  is  the 
case.     See  Rev.  xxi.  14.] 

II.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  Epistle  of  Jude  was  re* 
jected  by  several  persons,  because  this  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch, 
and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  supposed  to  be  quoted  in  it; 
and  Michaelis  has  rejected  it  as  spurious.  We  have,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is 
found  in  the  most  ancient  catalogue '  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
New  Testament ;  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  is  quoted  as  Jude's  production  by  Tertullian,  by  Origen, 
and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by  Eusebius.^  Inde- 
pendently of  this  external  evidence,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  is  confirmed  by  the  subjects  discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every 
respect  suitable  to  the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for 
the  writer's  design  was,  to  characterise  and  condemn  the  false 
teachers,  who  endeavoured  in  that  age  to  make  proselytes  to  thefr 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  impious  doctrines 
which  they  taught  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and  to  enforce  the  prac- 
tice of  holiness  on  all  who  professed  the  Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  most  truly  observes,  there  is  no  error  taught,  no  evil 
practice  enjoined,  for  the  sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  be  in- 
duced to  impose  a  forgery  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  derived  from  the  supposed  quotation  by  Jude  of  an 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  apostle,  by 

'  The  Canon  in  Mnratori,  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
'  Sec  the  passages  of  the  above-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardncr's  Works,  Sva  toL  tL 
p.  613—618.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440—443. 
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quoting  such  book^  gives  it  no  authority.     It  was  no  canonical  book 
of  the  Jews ;  and  though  such  a  book  existed  among  them^  and  was 
apocryphal^  yet  it  might  contain  some  things  that  were  true.     Jude's 
quoting  from  it  the  prophecy  under  consideration  would  not  lessen 
the  authority  of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than  PauFs  quotations  from  the 
heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28.),  Menander  (1  Cor.  xv.  33.), 
and  Epimenides  (Tit  i.  12.),  have  lessened  the  authority  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apostle's  letters,  where  these  quotations 
are  found.     The  reason  is  (as  Macknight  most  forcibly  observes),  if 
the  things  contained  in  these  quotations  were  true  in  themselves, 
they  might  be  mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  giving  au- 
thority to  the  poems  from  which  they  were  cited.     In  like  manner, 
if  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concerning  the  future  judgment 
and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the  other  declarations 
of  God  respecting  that  event,  Jude  might  cite  it,  because  Enoch  (who, 
like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,)  might  actually  have 
delivered  such  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  because  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  authority 
of  the  book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it  from  any  book  extant  in 
his  time.     The  preceding  observations  have  been  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  apostle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch :  but 
it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and  truth,  that  *'  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  Jude  cited  a  book  then  extant,  claiming  to  be  the  prophecies 
of  Enoch;   for,  had  it  been  genuine,  the  Divme  Spirit  would  not 
surely  have  suffered  his  own  word  to  be  afterwards  lost ;    and,  had  it 
been  apocryphal,  the  inspired  apostle  would  not  have  stamped  it  with 
his  authority,  and  have  declared  it, to  have  been  the  production  of 
'  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'    Indeed,  the  language  of  Jude  by 
no  means  implies  that  he  quoted  from  any  book  whatever  (a  circum- 
stance which  most  writers  on  this  controverted  subject  have  mis- 
taken) ;  and  hence  some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  improbable 
conclusion  that  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostle  by  immediate  revelation.     But  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary.     There  is  yet 
another  source,  from  which  this  insulated  passage  might  have  been 
derived.     There  is  nothing  to  forbid,  but  much  to  establish,  the  sup- 
position, that  some  historical  facts,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
were  handed  down  by  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Although  it  is  true  that,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  altogether  an  un- 
certain guide,  yet  some  truth  doubtless  exists  in  this  mass  of  fiction. 
This  observation  may  be  applied  with  greater  force  to  the  Jewish 
records  which  existed  in  the  apostolic  age.     We  know,  indeed,  from 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  of  that  period  *  had 
made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions ; '  but  still 
their  uninspired  records  must  have  contained  some  authentic  narra- 
tives.    From  such  a  source  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  Jude 
gathered  the  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  of  Enoch,  under^  the 
direction  of  that  infallible  Spirit  who  preserved  the  inspired  writers 
from  error,  and  guided  them  into  all  truth.     We  conclude,  therefore. 
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that  the  apostle  did  KOT  quote  from  any  book  extant  in  bis  day  pur« 
porting  to  have  been  written  by  Enoch."* 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  verse  9.,  in  which 
the  apostle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  relation  or  tradition  con- 
cerning the  archangel  Michael's  disputing  with  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses.  This  is  by  some  writers  referred  to  a  book  called  the 
"  Assumption  or  Ascension  of  Christ,"  which  in  all  probability  was  a 
forgery  much  later  than  iixe  time  of  Jude ;  but  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it 
much  more  credible  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii. 
1 — 3. ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr.  Macknight 
in  his  note  on  the  verse  in  question.  In  further  illustration  of  this 
verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a  Jewish  maxim,  that  '^  it  is  not 
lawful  for  man  to  prefer  ignominious  reproaches,  even  against  wicked 
spirits."  Might  not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popular 
illustration  (without  vouching  for  the  fact)  of  that  sober  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  f  from  the  example  of  the 
archangel,  who  did  not  venture  to  rail  even  at  Satan,  but  meekly 
said,  ^^  7^A«  Lord  rebuke  thee/*^  The  hypothesis,  that  Jude  copied 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some 
continental  critics  have  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious 
refutation.'  In  either  case  the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  writer  would  suf&ce  to  draw  us  away  from  inquiries  as  to 
the  mere  source  of  information. 

III.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was  written, 
are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  date  to  the  year  90, 
principally  because  the  false  teachers,  whom  Peter  describes  as  ^et  to 
comcy  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as  already  came.  But  on  a  comparison 
of  this  Epistle  with  the  second  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
such  a  remarkable  difference  in  their  phraseology  as  will  be  su£Scient 
to  prove  that  Jude  wrote  his  Epistle  so  long  after  Peter's  second 
Epistle  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed.  The  very  great  coincidence  in  senti- 
ment and  style  between  these  two  Epistles'  renders  it  likely  that 
they  were  written  about  the  same  time ;  and,  if  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  was  written  early  in  A.  d.  65,  we  are  induced  with  Lardner 
to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or  perhaps  in  a.  d.  66. 
Bishop  Tomline,  however,  dates  it  in  A.  d.  70;  Beausobre  and 
L'Enfant,  between  A.  d.  70  and  75 ;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in 
71  or  72.  Those  who  consider  that  it  was  used  by  St  Peter,  date 
it  of  course  before  his  second  Epistle. 

IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  Estius  and  Witsius  were  of  opinion 
that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every  where,  but  especially  to  the  con- 
verted Jews.  Dr.  Hammond  thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed 
to  Jewish  Christians  alone,  and  with  the  design  of  guarding  them 

*  Christian  Observer,  Jnly,  1829,  yoI.  xxix.  p.  417. 

'  The  reader  will  find  on  interesting  account  of  the  difierent  hypotheses  which  critics 
have  entertained  concerning  the  prophecj  of  Enoch,  mentioned  by  Jude,  in  Laurmann*s 
Collectanea,  sive  Notte  CriticsB  ct  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Judse,  pp.  137 — 173.  220 — 
233.  8vo.  GroningfB,  1818.  See  also  Cahnet*s  Commentaire  Litteral,  torn.  Tiii.  pp.  1034 
—1040. 

'  The  verbal  coincidences  of  these  two  Epistles  have  been  exhibited  by  serenJ ;  see  for 
instance  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction,  iii.  400 — 404. 
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against  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  that  it 
was  written  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  Western 
dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  inscribed  to  the 
Eastern  churches,  among  whom  the  apostle  had  probably  laboured. 
But,  from  the  inscription  ^  Drs.  Lardner  and  Macknight,  Bishop 
Toinline  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  written 
to  all,  without  distinction,  who  had  embraced  the  GospeL  The  only 
reason.  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  which  has  induced  commentators  to 
suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  believers  alone,  is,  that  he 
makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the  sacred  bpoks 
of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  have  seen,  followed  the  same  course 
when  writing  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  both  apostles  did  so  with  propriety, 
not  only  because  all  who  embraced  the  Gt)spel  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  that  the  Gt)spel 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  ancient  revelation. 

y.  The  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believers  against  the 
false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
true  faith,  against  the  dangerous  tenets  which  they  disseminated, 
resolving  the  whole  of  Christianity  into  a  speculative  belief  and  out- 
ward profession  of  the  Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples 
to  live  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal  life. 
The  vile  characters  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown,  and  their 
sentence  is  denounced;  and  the  Epistle  concludes  with  warnings, 
admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers,  how  to  persevere  in  faith  and 
godliness  themselves,  and  to  rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  the  false 
teachers. 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and 
the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  subject,  style,  vehe- 
mence, and  holy  indignation  against  impudence  and  lewdness,  and 
against  those  who  insidiously  undermine  chastity,  purity,  and  sound 
}>rinciple3.  The  expressions  are  remarkably  strong,  the  language  is 
animated,  and  the  figures  and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and  striking. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a 
grandeur  of  expression  and  style — an  apparent  labour  for  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  just  and  adequate  idea 
of  the  profligate  characters  he  exposes ;  and  the  whole  is  admirably 
calculated  to  show  how  deeply  the  holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the 
scandalous  inunoralities  of  those  who  palled  themselves  Christians, 
and  with  what  fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the  masks  from  these 
hypocrites,  that  the  church  and  the  world  might  see  all  the  turpitude 
and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.' 

>  To  them  that  are  sanctified  hj  Ood  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesns  Christ,  and 
called  ....  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  nnto  you  of  the  comcoif  salvation, 
&c  Jade  1.  3. 

•  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  437 — 148.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp. 
619—627. ;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  443—447.  Macknight's  Preface  to  Jade.  BlackwaH's  Sacred 
Classics,  vol  i.  pp.  304,  305.    Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  110—117. 
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CHAP.  XXXL 

ON  THE   BOOK  OF  REVELATION. 

I.  The  three  first  verses  of  the  Apocalypse  form  its  Title  ;  but  aa 
this  is  inconvenieDt  on  account  of  its  length,  various  shorter  inscrip* 
tions  are  given  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Ancient  Versions.  Thus,  in 
C.  or  the  Codex  Ephrem  it  is  termed  ^AiroKaKvy^is  ^Itadwov,  the  Beve^ 
lotion  of  John;  in  the  Codex  Coislinianus  199.  (17.  of  Griesbach's 

notation) rov  SeoXoyoVi  of  John  the  Divine  ;  in  B.  a  manuscript 

belonging  to  the  monks  of  St  Basil  at  Bome  (of  the  seventh  century) 

/col  EvarfyeXurrov^  of  John  the  Divine  and  Evangelist ;  in  42 

(Codex  Pio-Vaticanus  50.,  of  the  twelfth  century,)  'ATro^oXtn^tj 
^l(aawov  rov  airoaroXov  teal  'Etvarf^BkuTToVj  the  Revelation  of  John  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist;  in  30.  (Codex  Guelpherbytanus  XVI.  7.  a 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  tturteenth  century,)  ^ hftroicaKxr^ii  rov 
ar/iov  xal  ipBo^oTarov  airooToXjov  koX  eifayyeKloTOv,  ira,p^ivov  rjya'/njfii- 
vovy  hri<m)Siov  'Itodvpov  BaoXoyov,  the  Revelation  of  the  holy  and  most 
glorious  apostle  and  evangelist^  the  beloved  virgin  who  lay  in  the  bosom 
[of  Jesus  Christ],  John  the  Divine,  In  16.  (Codex  Uffenbachianus,) 
it  is  the  Apocalypse  .  ^  .  fjv  h  Hdrfup  t^  VTf<r^  i^saxraro^  which  he 
beheld  in  the  island  Patmos;  and  in  26.  (the  Codex  Wakianus  1.  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  library  of  Christ's  College, 
Oxford,)  it  is  'Iiyo-ou  Xpurrov  *  AiroKoKv^is  ho^slaa  r^  Sso\6y<p  ^Icodvjnj, 
the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  given  to  John  the  Divine.  None  of  these 
titles  are  of  any  authority ;  nor  can  any  certain  reason  be  assigned 
for  giving  the  appellation  of  Se6Xxyyf09,  or  the  Divine,  to  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  John.^ 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticity  of  this 
book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  during 
the  two  first  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it  began  to  be 
questioned.  This  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  in  part  by  some  of 
the  discussions  which  sprang  up  in  Egypt  relative  to  the  Millennium, 
&c.,  as  grounded  on  this  book ;  which  notions  the  opponents  inju- 
diciously and  presumptuously  endeavoured  to  discredit,  by  denying 
the  authority  of  the  book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  this  portion 
of  Holy  Writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
consequence  been  subjected,  that  fas  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  long 
since  remarked)  there  is  no  other  Dook  of  the  New  Testament  so 
strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
And  I>r.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  the  literature  of  biblical  ques- 
tions where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has  declared  that 
he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  person  to  peruse 
it  without  being  struck,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  with  the  pecu- 
liar dignity  and  sublimity  of  its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  writings  whatever ;  so  as  to  be  convinced  that,  considering  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  person 
divinely  inspired.     The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety,  that  occur 

Gricsbach,  and  Dean  Woodhouse,  on  Rov.  i  1.    Pritii  Introdactio  ad  Lectioncm  Novi 
Tesuimenti,  pp.  127,  128. 
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through  the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  idea  of  imposition  in  any 
person  acquainted  with  human  nature.  It  is  likewise  so  suitable  a 
continuation  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament 
writings  woidd  have  been  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book ; 
for  it  has  been  the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a 
more  distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  approached.^  Smce,  however,  two  eminent  critics  ^ 
of  later  times  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  spurious,  and  as  their 
valuable  writings  are  in  the  hands  of  many  biblical  students,  and  as 
modern  subjective  criticism  has  gone  very  far  in  opposition  to  this 
book,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources  as  the  evi- 
dence for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  from  the 
testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers  who,  living  at  a  period  near  to 
its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations  or  allusions  to  have  re- 
ceived it  as, a  part  of  sacred  Smpture.  And  this  evidence  is  so 
abundant  and  explicit,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  comprise  it 
within  that  short  compass  which  the  nature  of  the  present  work 
requires. 

(1.)  Testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  second  century. 

In  the  very  b^inmng  of  the  second  century  we  find  (throoffh  the  mention  made 
by  Andreas  of  Csesarea^  that  Papiab  of  luerapolis,  near  Laodieea^  one  of  the 
cnnrches  addressed,  received  and  nsed  this  book. 

Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  140)  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  received  it 
as  written  by  the  apostle  John.  He  cites  it  as  such  in  his  disputation  with  Trypho 
held  at  JEphesus. 


Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.d.  178),  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
acquainted  with  Folycarp  of  Smyrna^  repeatedly  auotes  this  book  as  "  the  Beyela- 
tion  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.**  Dr.  Laraner  remarks  that  his  testimony 
is  so  strong  and  full,  that  he  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all  question  that  it  is  the  work 
of  John  the  Apostle  and  Eyansdist.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tiiis  eyidence  of 
the  second  century  is  connected  with  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Laodicea,  and  Ephesus,  four 
out  of  the  seyen  churches  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
undisputed  testimonies  of  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  1810*,  Apollonius 
(a.d.  186  or  187)  ^  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^  and  especially  of  Tertulfian,  who 
defends  the  authenticity  of  this  book  against  the  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers, 
by  asserting  its  external  eyidence.  He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  ehurches,  and  assures 

>  Dr.  Prie6tley*8  Notes  on  Scripture,  yoL  iy.  p.  574.  The  aignment,  briefly  noticed  by 
him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  by  Mr.  Lowman  in  his  Paraphrase  and  Commentaiy  on  the 
Bevelation,  pp.  x.  et  teq,  8vo.  edit. 

'  MirJiaeJiB  and  Dr.  Less. 

'  Lardner,  8vo.  tcJ.  ii  pp.  147»  148.;  4to.  yoL  i  pp.  369,  860. 

*  Ibid.  8to.  toL  ii  pp.  162,  163.;  4ta  yol.  I  p.  362.    Woodhouse,  pp.  46  ■  48, 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  yol.  ii.  p.  170.;  4to.  yoL  i  p.  373.  The  testimony  of  Irenmis  is  yindicated 
by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  pp.  26 — 2& 

*  Ibid.  8yo.  toL  iL  pp.  200,  201.;  4to.  yoL  L  pb  389. 

'  ApoUonins  snfiered  martyrdom  at  Borne.  Wb  writings  haya  perished ;  bat  Kosebins 
relates  that  he  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  b&en  firom  it  Hist.  EccL  lib.  y. 
c  18.yEiie,  and  c.  21. 

"  Lardner,  8yo.  toL  il  pp.  229,  230.  ;  4to.  yol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 
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us  tbat  ^  though  Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  Revelation,  yet  the  suocession  of 
bishops,  traced  to  its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  be  its  author/*  It  also  appears 
from  another  part^  of  his  writings  that  this  book  was  much  read  and  generallj 
received  in  the  African  churches  of  the  second  century.^ 

(2.)  Among  the  testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  third  century y  those  of 
Hippolytufl  rortuensis  (a.d.  220)  and  Origen  (a.d.  230)  are  con- 
t<picuous. 

Hippolytus^  who  was  a  disciple  of  Iremeos,  received  the  Apocaljpse  as  the  work 
of  St.  John,  and  (quoted  it  lai^ely  and  often.  Origen',  to  whose  critical  labours 
biblical  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted,  most  explicitly  acknowledged  the  Revela- 
tion to  be  the  production  of  St.  John,  and  has  cited  it  repeatedly  in  his  works.^ 
It  was  subsequently  received  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches ;  by  the  pres- 
byters and  others  of  the  Western  church;  by  various  Latin  authors  whose  his- 
tory is  abstracted  by  Dr.  Lardner ;  by  the,  anonymous  author  of  a  work  against 
the  Novatians ;  by  the  Novatians  themselves ;  by  Commodian ;  by  Victorinus,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  against  the  Marcionites ; 
by  Methodius,  who  also  commented  upon  it ;  by  the  Manicheans ;  by  the  later 
Amobius ;  by  the  Donatists ;  by  Lactantius ;  and  by  the  Arians.^ 

(3.)  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century), 
the  Apocalypse  was  generality  lliough  not  nniyersally,  received ;  and 
therefore  he  claflses  it  among  the  ^AvriKeyofieya,  or  contradicted 
books.® 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  originated  solely  in  the  supposed 
difference  of  style  and  manner  from  that  of  St,  John ;  and  that  no  one,  however 
desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  book,  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  produce  any  external  evidence  which  might  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  received,  after  the  time  of  Eusebius,  by  the  Latin  churches,  almost  with- 
out exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that  century, 
pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour ;  and  was  followed  universally  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Western  churdies ;  and  from  him  we  learn  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to  be  **  the  authority  of  the  ancients,'* 
that  is,  external  evidence ;  and  he  tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not  follow 
^*  the  fashion  of  his  times*' — that  fashion  by  which  some  of  the  Greek  churches  were 
induced  to  reject  the  Apocalypse. 

**  This  fashion  of  the  times,**  Dr.  Woodhouse  justly  remarks,  "  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimomes  of  the  ancient  church,  and  a 
ready  acquiescence  in  those  arguments  which  were  confidently  drawn  from  internal 
evidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion,  which  appears  to  have  had  consi- 
derable prevalence  in  the  Greek  church,  and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  those 
eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  John  Chrysostom  (neither  of  whom  appears 
to  have  quoted  the  Apocalypse),  many  of  great  name  in  the  Greek  church  appear 

*  TertoUian  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  It.  c  5.  Be  Monogam.  c  12.  See  lardner,  8to.  vol.  ii. 
p.  227.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  430.    Woodhouse,  p.  51. 

'  Lardner,  Syo.  voL  iL  p.  412. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

'  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  466,  467.  483  \  4to.  voL  L  pp.  532,  533.  541. 

*  The  testimony  of  Dionysios  of  Alexandria  (a.i>.  247)  is  here  designedly  omitted.  He 
allowed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  written  by  John,  a  holy  and  inspired  apostolical  man,  but  not 
the  Evangelist  John;  and  he  grounded  lus  inference  on  some  supposed  differences  in  style. 
This  subject  is  considered  in  p.  629.  infra, 

'  Lardner,  8va  vol.  vL  p.  629.;  4to.  voL  iii.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  references  to  the 
former  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  Ihe  testimonies  of  the  above-cited  fathers  and 
others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pp.  60 — 77.  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Joannis, 
torn,  i  pp.  115 — 124.    Ititii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  117.  ei  sea, 

*  The  Apocalypse  is  omitted  in  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books  formed  by  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  340),  and  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  364),  and  in  one  or  two  other 
early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  this  omission  was  probably  owing  not  to  any  sus- 
picion concerning  its  auAenticity  or  genuineness,  bat  because  its  obscurity  and  mysterious- 
ness  were  thought  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Bishop  Tomline's 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  I  p.  506. 
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still  to  have  received  it  s  and,  in  the  fourth  centorj,  it  is  supported  by  testimonies 
in  this  church  from  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum.*** 

Upon  the  whole,  though  doubts  were  entertidned  concerning  this 
book  by  many  individuids  of  the  Greek  church  after  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  and  though  we  have  no  satisfactory  information  how  early, 
or  to  what  extent,  it  was  received  by  the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from 
the  decisive  evidence  above  adduced,  we  are  authorised  to  affirm  that 
the  Apocalypse  has  been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow 
the  eloquent  sentiments  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  —  **  We  have  seen  its 
rise,  as  of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
church.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its  passage, 
flowing  from  one  fair  field  to  another,  identified  through  them  all, 
and  everywhere  the  same.  As  it  proceeded  lower,  we  have  seen 
attempts  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to  arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to 
lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity,  or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark 
ages.  We  have  seen  these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and 
by  a  dexterous  adversary.  But  it  has  at  length  arrived  to  us,  such 
as  it  flowed  forth  at  the  beginning."' 

In  short,  so  far  as  external  evidence  can  enable  us  to  determine 
concerning  this  book,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce  that  it  is  to 
BE  RECEIVED  as  ^^  diviuc  Sciipturc  communicated  to  the  church  by 
Joljn  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  bnefly  to  consider  the  Internal  Evidence  for 
the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  we 
may  reduce  to  three  points ;  viz.  1.  Its  correspondence,  in  point  of 
doctrine  and  of  imagery,  with  other  books  of  divine  authority ;  — 
2.  The  sublimity  of  this  book ; — and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style 
with  the  imcontested  writings  of  John* 

(1.)  The  Apocalypse  corresponds  in  doctrine  and  imagery  toiih  other 
hooks  of  divine  authority. 

Though  the  doctrineB  of  Chrifltianihr  are  by  no  means  a  priffd/w^  subject  of  this 
book,  yet,  if  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  actoally  delivered  in  it,  we  shall  find  a 
perfect  congruity  with  those  delivered  in  the  other  apostolical  writings.  Micbaelis 
has  said,  that  "  the  true  and  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  is  certainly  not  taught  so 
clearly  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  St.  John's  Gospel."  To  this  Dr.  Woo&ouse 
replies,-*  Could  he  expect  so  dear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  respects 
future  events,  as  from  a  Gospel  which  the  ancients  have  described  as  written  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  setting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  f  But  this  divine 
nature  %»  also  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  book 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Rev.  i.  11.,  iii.  21.,  v.  6 — 14.,  xix.  13.  and 
xxii.  8.'    The  description  of  the  Millennium  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  where  the 


*  Woodhouse,  pp.  78—84-  Lardner,  8to.  voL  vL  pp.  630,  631.;  4to.  vol  iii  pp.  448, 
449. 

*  Woodhouse,  p.  87.  The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this  book  is  discussed 
at  length  by  Hug,  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  §  183. 

'  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  reality  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  explicitly  asserted  (Bev.  i. 
5.  and  7.)  in  confonni^  with  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  constant  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament  Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Apo^ypse  could  not  have  been  written 
by  the  heresiarch  Cerinthus  (as  some  early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maintained  that 
Cfhrist  did  not  sufier,  but  only  Jesus.  Michaelis  (voL  iv.  p.  469.)  and  Dr.  Lardner  (Works, 
8vo.  vol.  ii  pp.  Ill,  1 12.  $  4to.  vol.  i  pp.  63d,  639.)  have  both  shown  that  Cerinthus  could 
not  have  been  the  author  of  the  Revelation. 
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•erranti  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  fitnn  the  dead  to  reign  with  him  a  thbnniid 
years,  has  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  puritj 
enjoined  in  the  Gospel.  But  the  representation  in  question  is  no  doctrine ;  it  is  a 
predietum  yet  unfiilnlied.  In  due  time  we  believe  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  in 
the  meantime  it  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  though  we  understand  it  not. 
It  has  also  been  objected  b^  Dr.  Less,  that  the  triumph  of  the  saints  upon  the  horrid 
punishment  of  their  enemies  (Rev.  xix.  1 — 10^  zxii.  8,  9.),  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  charitable  spirit  of  the  GoepeL  But  no  triumi>h  was  designed  differing  from 
that  spoken  of  in  other  Scriptures,  such  as  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.  Michaelis  likewise  has 
objected  to  other  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  containing  doctrines  repugnant  to 
those  delivered  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  but  these  passages,  when  full j 
examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  no  aoctrines,  but  representations  of  future 
events.  ^  We  maj,  therefore,  truly  assert  of  the  Apocalypse,  that,  fairly  under* 
stood,  it  contains  nothing  which,  eitner  in  point  of  doctrine,  or  in  relsddon  of  events, 
past  or  to  come,  will  be  found  to  contradict  any  previous  divine  revelation.  It 
accords  with  the  divine  counsels  already  revealed.  It  expands  and  reveab  them 
more  completely.  We  see  the  gradual  flow  of  sacred  prophecy  (according  to  the 
true  tenor  of  it,  admowledged  by  divines^,  first  a  fountam,  then  a  rill,  then,  by 
the  union  of  odier  divine  streams,  increasmg  in  its  course,  till  at  length,  by  the 
accession  of  the  prophetical  waters  of  tike  "New  Testament,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  apocalyptical  succours,  it  becomes  a  noble  river,  enriching  and 
adorning  Uie  Christian  land.**  ^ 

(2.)  The  sublimty  of  the  ideas  and  imagery  is  another  striking 
internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  dhnne  origin  of  the  Apocalypse. 

These  ideas  and  this  imagery  are  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  **  In  the  word  of  uod  there  is  a  grandeur  and  majesty,  independent  of 
the  accidents  of  language,  consisting  in  the  greatness  and  suolimity  of  the  things 
revealed.  Men  of  genius  may  catch  some  sparks  of  this  heavenly  ^re ;  they  may 
imitate  it,  and  with  considerable  success :  but  no  one  is  found  so  confident  m  this 
kind  of  strength,  as  to  neglect  the  arts  of  composition.  Mahomet  was  a  man  of 
superior  genius ;  in  writing  his  pretended  revelation,  he  borrowed  much  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  he  attemptea  often,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  be  simply  sublime ; 
but  he  did  not  trust  to  this  only,  he  endeavoured  to  adorn  his  work  with  all  the 
imposinff  charms  of  human  elocjuence  and  cultivated  language ;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  perfection  of  his  compositions  as  a  proof  of  their  divine  original.  Such  an 
appeal  would  have  little  served  his  cause  in  a  critical  and  enlightened  age,  which 
would  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  than  those  which  result  from 
elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  age  would  reject  a  prophet  appealing  to  a 
proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with  respect  to  former  revelations ;  a  prophet, 
who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the  relation  of  events,  past  and  future,  is  seen  to  con- 
tradict, or  add  Strang  extravagant  conceits  to,  tne  credible  and  well-attested 
revelations  of  former  times. 

**  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Apocalypse.  Compare  it  with  forged 
prophecies :  many  such  have  been  written ;  some  calculated  to  deceive,  others  only 
to  amuse.  These  works,  if  they  amaze  us,  as  appearing  to  have  been  fulfilled,  are 
commonly  found  to  have  been  written  after  the  events  foretold,  and  to  have  a 
retrospective  date  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  But  no  one  can  show  that  the 
Apocalypse  contains  prophecies  which  were  fulfilled  before  they  were  written.** ' 

Compare  also  the  Apocalypse  with  the  apocryphal  revelations  ascribed  to  the 
apostles  Peter,  Paul,  Ihomas,  and  Stephen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.'  How  different  are  the  language,  character,  and  sentiments  of  these 
spurious  productions  I  The  Fathers  of  the  first  centuries  compared  them  at  length, 
and  rejected  them  all  except  this  acknowlec^|(ed  work  of  St.  John ;  which  Uiey 
guarded  with  so  sedulous  a  care  as  to  preserve  it,  in  the  main,  free  from  interpola- 
tions, while  the  genuine  productions  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  apostolical 
men,  are  known  to  have  sufiered  from  the  contact  of  profane  pens.* 

Woodhouse,  pp.  89—96.  133.  •  Ibid.  p.  99. 

'  In  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphns  Nov!  Testameuti  of  Fabriciiis,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Jones's  elaborate  work  on  we  New  Testament. 
*  Woodhouse,  p.  100.    See  Mr.  Cnreton's  "  Corpus  Ignatianom.** 
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(3.)  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  coincides  with  the  style  of  the  ttn- 
dispfited  writings  of  St  John* 

The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  a  collation  of  pa88a|^ :  Wetstein  and  Dr. 
Lardner  have  both  collected  a  great  number  of  evidences,  in  which  the  same  forms 
of  expression  occur  in  the  Apc^ypse  as  are  found  in  his  Grospel  and  first  EpisUe, 
and  which  are  peculiar  to  this  apostle. 

From  their  lists  we  have  selected  the  following ;  more  might  easily  be  added,  if 
we  had  room  for  their  insertion. — Compare 

Rev.  LI.        -  with  -  John  zii.  33.,  zviii.  37.,  zxi.  19 

Rev.  i.  5.        -  „  -  1  John  i.  7. 

Rev.  i.  7.        -  n  -  John  xiz.  37. 

ReT.  ii.  7.       -  „  •  John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  ii.  10.     -  „  -  John  zx.  27. 

Rev.  iLl7.     *  »»  -  John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  iii.  4.      -  „  -  John  tL  66. 

Rev.  iii.  7.      -  „  >»  John  i.  14.,  xiv.  6.,  1  John  v.  20. 

Rev.  iii.  7.  9.  -  „  •  John  xv.  20.,  xvii.  6.,  1  John  ii.  5. 

Rev.  iii.  9.     -  „  -  John  xi.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  10.    -  „  •  John  xii.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  21.    -  „  -  1  John  ii.  13, 14.»  iv.  4.,  v.  5. 

Rey.  Y.  6.  12.  „  -  John  i.  29.  36. 

Rev.  vi.  2.     «  „  -  John  L  29. 

Rev.  ix.  5.     -  „  -  John  xviiL  26.,  iii.  17. 

Rev.  xii.  9.    -  „  -  John  xii.  31. 

Rev.  xiz.  13.  „  -  John  i.  1. 

Rev.  xxL  6.  -  „  -  John  vii.  37. 

Rev.  xxL  27.  -  )i  -  John  vL  36.,  1  John  i.  4.  (Gr.) 

In  all  which  passages  we  have  instances 
of  neuter  adjectives  and  participles 
put  for  masculines. 

Rev.  xxii.  14.  „  -  John  i.  12.  '£|ov(r/a,  right 

Rev.  xxiL  8.  10.  „  -  John  vlii.  51,  52.  65^  xiv.  23,  24.^ 

In  these  passages  the  agreement  both  in  style  and  expression  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  striking  coincidences 
could  exist  in  writings  so  different  in  their  natures  as  the  Gt)spel  and 
first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  if  they  were  not  all  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  author.  But  it  has  been  objected, 
that  there  are  differences  in  the  style  of  this  book,  which  render  it 
uncertain  whether  it  was  really  written  by  the  apostle.  These  ob- 
jections were  first  started  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  con- 
tended that  the  Apocalypse  was  not  the  production  of  St.  John,  and 
conjectured  that  it  was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephesian 
church.  His  objections  are  six  in  number;  and  as  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  Michaelis,  we  shall  briefly  state  and  consider 
them. 

Objection  1.  Tlie  evangelist  John  has  not  named  himself  either  in 
his  Gospel  or  in  his  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Bevelatian 
names  himself  more  than  once. 

Akbwbb.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  other  Evangelists  to  put  their  names  to 
their  Gospels;  nor  is  any  name  prefixed  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  yet  Ihcsc 
writings  are  universallj  receivea  as  genuine  and  autiientic.    But  though  St.  John 

»  Wetstonii  Nov.  Test  torn.  iL  p.  747.  noU.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  toL  ii.  pp.  121— 
123. ;  4to.  vol  L  pp.  643,  644.  Sec  also  Dr.  Jortin*8  Discouscs  on  the  Christian  Beligion, 
pp.  225,  226.  note, 
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bus  not  named  bimself  In  his  Goepd,  yet  he  has  there  so  described  himself',  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  know  him ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  persons  to 
whom  thej  were  sent  could  not  be  ignorant  firom  whom  thej  came. 

Objection  2.   Humgh  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  calls  himself 
Johny  he  hiu  not  shown  us  that  lie  is  the  apostle  of  that  name.  Michaelis 
thinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  Umself  known  by  some 
such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in  the  Gospel — the  disdple  whom 
Jesus  loved. 

Ahsweb.  ^  Snch  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  totally  needless.  He  wrote 
to  the  seven  churches,  and  from  Fatmos,  in  which  island  he  expresses  that  *'  he  la 
suffering  tribulation  for  the  word  of  Grod  and  the  testimonjr  of  Jesus  Christ.'  All 
the  churches  knew  that  he  was  then  sufferinff  banishment  m  that  island,  and  they 
knew  the  cause  of  it,  *  for  the  word  of  God.  An  Epistle  containing  the  history 
of  a  heavenly  yision,  seen  by  John  in  the  island  of  Patmos,reauired  no  other  addi- 
tion. YHiat  John  would  write  John  alone^  without  other  addition  or  explanation, 
excepting  the  great  John,  John  the  Apostle  and  president  of  all  the  churaies  ?  A 
private  person  would  have  described  himself  by  tne  addition  of  his  father's  name, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  A  bishop  or  presbyter  would  have  added 
the  name  of  his  church ;  but  John  the  Apostle  needed  no  such  distinguishing  nuurk 
or  appellation.  A  fabricator  of  an  Epistle,  containing  a  revelation  in  St  John's 
name,  would  perhaps  have  added  his  titles  of  *  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'  &C.,  or 
would  have  introduced  some  circumlocution  in  imitation  of  those  in  his  Gospel ; 
but,  from  the  expression  as  it  now  stands,  we  derive  a  much  stronger  evidence  that 
it  is  the  genuine  work  of  St.  John."  * 

Objection  3.  The  Revelation  does  not  mention  the  CathoJic  Epistlcy 
nor  the  Catholic  Epistle  the  Revelation. 

Ahsweb.  It  b  not  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  to  quote  themsdvesi,  or 
refer  to  their  own  works,  unless  they  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to  the  same 
churches  or  persons  ;  in  which  case  they  mention  such  former  Epistle.  This,  Dr. 
Lardner  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  St.  Paul ;  but  in  nis  Epistle  to  the 
fiomans  he  is  totally  silent  concerning  any  of  his  former  Epistles,  though,  at  the 
time  of  wridng  it,  he  had  written  several. 

Objection  4.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  sentiment,  manner, 
and  expression  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Jirst  Epistle  of  St.  John  ; 
but  the  Revelation  is  altogether  different,  without  any  affinity  or  re- 
semhlance  whatever. 

Answbb.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  true  Uiat  there  was  such  a  difference  of 
style  as  Dionysius  and  {tdXer  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  of  subject.  The  style  of  history  is  not  the  style  of  an  ^istle  or 
a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  simple ;  of  an  epistle,  familiar ;  and  that  of 
prophecy  is  sublime ;  and  such  uncjuestionably  is  the  style  of  the  Revelation.  But, 
secondly,  this  objection  is  contradicted  by  fact ;  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  p.  629. 
will  show  that  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 
and  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  such,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  one  and  the 
same  author. 

'  See  John  xxi  24.  and  other  places. 

'  St  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistles,  has  used  generally,  not  always,  the  term 
"  Apostle  ;**  bat  with  him  it  was  more  necessaiy  than  with  St  John,  who  was  confessediy 
suoh,  having  been  numbered  with  the  twelve.  St  Paul's  right  to  the  apostleship,  having 
been  established  more  privately,  had  been  doubted  by  some,  which  leads  him  to  say,  **  Am 
not  I  an  apostle  ?"  &c.  (I  Cor.  ix.  I.) ;  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts  himself^  in  his 
Epistles,  to  be  an  apostle.  St  John  had  no  need  to  use  the  term :  his  authority  as  an 
apostle  was  undoubted  :  he  therefore  calls  himself  by  an  humbler  title,  **  A  brother  and 
companion  in  tribulation  :**  so  St  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as 
•*  A  servant  of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'*  (James  i.  1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  1 14. 
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Objection  5.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  written  in  correct 
and  elegant  Greek,  but  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  discovers  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  language :  on  the  contrary ,  the  Apocalypse  abounds 
with  barbarisms  and  solecisms, 

Answxb.  This  objection  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  wrote  in  Attic  Oreek ;  which  is  not  the  case.  The  same  gramma- 
tical irre^;ularitie8  which  have  been  objected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observ- 
able in  the  Septoaffint,  as  well  as  in  the  Gk)spels  and  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  Bnt  this  difference  of  lansuage  may  also  be  accounted  for  bj  the 
length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  books ;  for 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments, 
and  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  especially  if  he  be  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  space,  should  have  a  very  different 
manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  have  seen, 
was  written  about  the  year  97 — that  is,  about  sixty  years  afler  the  events  recorded 
in  it.  At  such  a  distance  of  time,  Dr.  Woodhouse  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
look  back  with  composure,  and  to  represent  with  serenity  transactions  which  could 
not  be  narrated  soon  after  they  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  ex- 
pressions. It  seems  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  Evangelist  is  seen  to 
relate  in  so  cool  a  style,  in  the  &ospel,  those  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the  events  had 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  otherwise  than  with  emotion  and  indignation. 
But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  its  author  immediately  after  he  had  seen  the 
vision ;  the  impressions  on  his  mind  had  no  time  to  cool ;  his  expressions  kept  pace 
with  his  feelines,  and  his  style  became  vivid  and  slowing.^  There  is  no  necessity, 
therefore,  for  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  sup- 
posing our  Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined ;  but 
which  hypothesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objection  6.  The  book  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible,  and  is 
therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation. 

This  trifling  objection,  for  snch  it  is  pronounced  to  be  hj  Dn  Lard- 
ner^  was  first  published  by  Dionysius^  who  represents  it  as  being 
entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of  the  third 
century).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis,  who  has 
laid  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of  the  following 
simple  and  satisfactory 

Answbk.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  call  that  a 
revelation,  which  had  been  commimicated  to  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner.; 
though  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative  and  emblematical 
style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  prophecy.  (See  Rev.  i.  3., 
and  xxii.  7.  10.  18,  19.)  Now,  it  is  the  nature  of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when 
delivered,  and  for  some  time  after  ^  even  in  the  case  oi  prophecies  fulfilled ;  **  because 
the  language  in  which  they  are  delivered  is  symbolical,  which,  though  governed  by 
certain  rules,  and  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  tiie  learned,  is  never- 
theless verv  liable  to  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.  But  prophecies, 
yet  unfulfiUed,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  darkness,  because  the  event  is 
wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of  itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This 
aame  objection  of  obscurity  wiU  operate  as  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  as  against  those  of  the  Apocalypse;  particu- 
larly the  predictions  which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.    The  boos  of  Daniel, 


give 
So  far,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  from  making  against  its 

*  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

*  See  2  Pet.  i.  19.,  1  Pet  l  10—12.,  and  Luke  xxir.  25—27.  31.  44—46. 
»  Woodhouse,  p.  103. 
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g«iainenefls»  that  it  v^  on  the  oontararj,  a  strong  internal  proof  of  its  attthenfiGitr 
and  divine  original :  ^  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  w^ 
aigues,  ""  that  it  should  not  be  understood  before  the  last  age  of  the  world ;  and 
therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecj  that  it  is  not  jet  understood. 
The  follj  of  interpreters,**  he  justly  continues,  ^'has  been,  to  foretell  times  and 
things  by  thb  prophecy,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this 
rashness  they  have  not  only  exposed  th^nselYea,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also 
into  contempt.  The  design  of  Uod  was  much  otherwise.  He  Jg^ve  this  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  l^stament,  not  to  gratify  men*s  curiosities,  by  enabling; 
them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after  tluit  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's,  be  then 
manifested  therebv  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of  things,  preoicted  many  ages 
before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world  is  governed  by  pro- 
vidence. For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  concerning  CErist*s  first  coming 
were  for  setting  up  the  Christian  religion,  which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted ; 
so  the  man^  and  clear  prophecies  concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's 
second  conung  are  not  only  for  predicting,  but  also  for  effecting  a  recoverr  and 
re-establishment  of  the  long-lost  truth,  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  wherein  dwells 
righteousness.  The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proyed 
and  understood,  will  open  the  old  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  uiown  the  true 
religion,  and  establish  it.  There  is  already  so  much  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that 
as  many  as  will  take  ]>ains  in  this  study  may  see  sufficient  instances  of  God*s  provi- 
dence ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  predicted  by  all  the  holy  prophets  will  at 
once  both  turn  men*s  eyes  upon  considering  the  predictions,  and  plainly  interpret 
them.  Till  then  we  must  content  ourselves  with  interpreting  what  hath  been  already 
fulfiUed."* 

Such  are  the  most  material  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  this  portion  of  the 
iTew  Testament  In  addition  to  the  very  satisfactory  answers  above 
given^  from  the  writings  of  pious  and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult 
task  to  add  numerous  other  considerations^  all  tending  to  show  its 
divine  original ;  but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, win,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is  mentioned  by 
ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows,  that  this  book  has  an 
indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the 
reformers  in  the  Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation 
confirmed,' 

IIL  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subject  that  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  on  this  point  not 
fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced.  Four  of  these  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epiphanius  is  the  only  ancient  father 
whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf  of  this  opinion;  and  he 
did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years  later  than  St  John.  Although 
this  date  is  sanctioned  by  Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of 
the  book  were  seen  at  several  timesj  and  that  they  were  afterwards 

>  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Fkophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John,  pp.  251 — 253. 

*  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evang.  Joannis,  torn.  i.  pp.  125 — 131.  Lardner^s  VTorks,  Sra 
vol.  ii.  pp.  110—128. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  627 — 647.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  461^50a  528 
— 544.  Dr.  Woodhoase's  Dissertation,  pp.  89—141.  Dr.  W.  has  considered  at  length, 
and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  has 
compelled  us  to  omit. 
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joined  together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it*  The  first  i8»  that  there  was  no  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  reign  of  Ckudius,  and  consequently  John's  banish- 
ment to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that  period.  This  emperor  did, 
indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banishing  the  Jews  from  Borne,  but  it  did 
not  affect  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and 
the  governors  had  no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians 
out  of  their  provinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor:  besides,  it 
does  not  ApPf&f  that  St.  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is  founded  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse 
is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  for  this 
fact  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  history  given  of  the  first  planting 
of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  subscription  to 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  St.  John  wrote  it  in  the 
island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  before  the  destrue- 
Hon  of  Jerttsalem.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ^ ; 
but  it  is  untenable,  for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  (and  possibly  not  till  much  later) 
and  the  anonymous  subscription  is  of  no  force. 

3.  Another  hypothesis  makes  this  book  to  have  been  written  before 
the  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewish  war ;  but  it  does  not 
determine  whether  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  in  that  of 
Nero. 

4.  The  most  probable  and  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  John 
was  banished  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  by 
virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the  Christians ;  and  that  he  had 
the  Sevelation  contiuned  in  the  Apocalypse  during  his  exile;  and 
that  he  sent  it  as  commanded  to  the  seven  churches.  Irenaeus,  who 
appears  to  be  followed  by  Origen,  and  other  early  fathers,  refers  the 
apostle's  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian*s  reign,  and  he  says  that 
he  there  received  the  Bevelation  described  in  the  Apocalypse.  In- 
ternal evidence  likewise  supports  tins  conclusion.  For  in  the  three 
first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  de- 
scribed as  being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undei^one  those  changes  in  their  jGutn  and 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa  endeaToured  to  rapport  his  hypothesis  hj  aUeging  that  the  apostolic 
epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  his  hypothesis  has  reoenUy  heen 
adopted  by  Dr.  "niloch  in  his  **  Dissertations  **  introductory  to  the  stndy  of  this  book.  Dr. 
T.,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  conducted  his  Tiew  of  uie  subject  with  equal  ingenuity 
and  skill ;  but  the  arguments  for  the  laie  date  are  decisiTe  to  the  writer  of  these  pagea. 
The  collection  of  verbally  parallel  passages,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles,  it 
has  been  forcibly  observed,  **  appear  to  prove  that  the  apostles  m  general  were  well  ae- 
auainted  with  the  subjects  concerning  which  St  John  prophesied,  but  that  they  knew 
tnem  by  the  influence  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St.  John.  The 
expressions  in  question,  therefore,  were  conmion  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.'*    Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronolagical  Order,  toL  iL  p.  693. 

[The  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse  has  of  late  been  argued  on  grounds  of  internal 
evidence,  especially  based  on  an  interpretation  of  chap.  xtIl  la  }  but  this  contradicts  the 
express  testimony  of  Irensus,  who  received  infonnation  relative  to  the  Apocalypse  ftom 
those  who  had  known  John  face  to  face  ;  it  also  assumes  a  certain  interpretation  as  un- 
doubted.] 
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morals,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  they  had  not  been  planted 
for  a  condderable  time.  Thus,  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  censored 
for  having  left  **  her  first  love."  That  of  Sardis  '^  nad  a  name  to  live, 
but  was  dead."  The  church  of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewann- 
ness  and  indifference.  Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was 
not  founded  by  Paul  until  liie  latter  part  of  Claudius's  reign ;  and  ' 
when  he  wrote  to  them  from  Rome,  A.i>.  61,  instead  of  reproving 
them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love  and  faith.  (Epfa. 
L  15.)  Further,  it  appears  from  the  Revelation  that  the  Nicolaitans 
formed  a  sect  when  this  book  was  written,  since  they  are  expressly 
named:  whereas  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the  other 
apostles.  It  is  also  evident,  £rom  various  passages  of  the  Revelataon, 
that  there  had  been  an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.  John 
himself  had  been  banished  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
The  church  of  Ephesus  (or  its  bishop)  is  commended  for  its  *^  labour 
and  paHence^  which  seems  to  imply  persecution.  This  is  still  more 
evident  in  tiie  following  address  to  the  church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  iL  9.) : 
^^I  know  tiiy  works  and  trAidation^  Sthi^ivi  which  last  word 
always  denotes  persecution  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained 
in  the  following  verse. 

Lastiy,  in  Rev.  ii.  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named  Antipas, 
who  was  put  to  death  at  Pergamos.  Though  ancient  ecclefflastical 
history  gives  us  no  information  concerning  tiiis  Antipas,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, according  to  aU  the  rules  of  language,  tiiat  what  ia  here  said  is 
to  be  understood  literally,  and  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have 
explained  it.  Since,  therefore,  tiie  persecution,  mentioned  in  the 
three  first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  relate  to  the  time  of 
Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians,  nor  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  tiie  provinces,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  referred  to  Domitian,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.^ 

Domitian's  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September,  a.  d. 
96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and  John  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Ephesus.  As  however,  the  emperor's  decease, 
and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not  be  known  in  Asia  immediately, 
some  time  must  intervene  before  the  apostie  could  be  at  liberty  either 
to  write  the  Apocalypse  at  Ephesus  %  or  to  send  it  by  messengers 
from  Patmos.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
Basnage,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  otiier 
eminent  critics,  in  placing  tiie  Apocalypse  in  the  year  96  or  97.' 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  sufficientiy  evident 
from  tiie  book  itself.  John,  b^mg  in  exile  in  the  island  of  Patmos, 
is  favoured  with  tiie  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and 
is  repeatedly  commanded  to  commit  to  writing  the  visions  which  he 

1  Beanflobre  et  L'En&nt,  Preface  sar  rApocaljpse  de  Saint  Jean,  pp.  613,  614^ 

*  From  the  expression  in  Bev.  i.  9.  <*  /  was  in  Ae  Isle  ofPatmoB,"  Dr.  Woodhouse  is  of 

opinion  that  there  seems  to  be  internal  evidence  that  the  Beyelatioa  was  written  after  St. 

John  had  left  Patmos.     Bat  this  is  not  conclnsive ;  the  tenae  in  such  a  case  refers  to  the 

time  when  the  book  would  be  receiyed,  and  not  to  the  tariter's  point  of  Tiew. 
'  Michaelis,  yoL  It.  pp.  518 — 528.    Lardner,  Sva  toL  vi.  pp.  638 — 638. ;  4to.  toL  i. 

pp.  450 — 153.  .  ]>r.  Woodhout>e*8  Dissertation,  pp.  6—25.    Fritii  Introd.  ad  Nor.  Test 

pp.  126—132. 
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beheld.  (See  Rev.  ill.  19.,  ii.  1.  8.  12.  18.,  iii.  1.  7.  14.,  xiv.  13., 
xix.  9.,  and  xxi.  5.)  The  Scope  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold ; 
^rsty  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  **  the  things  which  are" 
(i.  19.),  that  is,  the  then  present  sl^te  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
Asia;  and,  secondly,  and  principally,  to  reveal  to  him  ^'the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  events  which  lead  on  to  the  church's  consimi- 
mation  in  glory.  ^  The  prophecy  of  the  Revelation,"  says  Daubuz, 
"  was  designed  as  a  standmg  monument  to  the  church,  to  know  what 
destinies  attend  it ;  and  that,  when  men  should  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  they  might  here  find  some  consolation  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  church: — for  themselves,  by  the  prospect  and  certainty  of  a 
reward; — for  the  church  by  the  testimony  that  Christ  never  forsakes 
it,  but  will  conquer  at  last." 

V.  The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  divisions 
or  parts ;  viz. 

After  the  title  of  the  book  (i.  1 — 3.), 

Pabt  I.  contains  &  elaiy  the  ^^  things  which  are  ;^  that  is,  the  then 
present  state  of  the  churches. 

Sect.  1.  The  Epistle  of  John  to  the  seven  churches,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  symbols  of 
his  power,  together  with  the  commission  given  by  hun  to  the 
apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds.  (L  9 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 
(ii- 1—7.) 

Sect.  3.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna. 
(iL  8—11.) 

Sect.  4.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos. 
(iL  12—17.) 

Sect.  5.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira. 
(il  18—29.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Sardis.  (iii. 
1—6.) 

Sect.  7.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philadelphia* 
(iii.  7—13.) 

Sect.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea. 
(iiL  14—22.) 

The  seven  churches  of  the  Lydian  or  Frooonsolar  Asia,  to  which  these  Epistles  were 
addressed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul  and  his  assistants 
during  their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  addressed  ac- 
cording to  their  geographical  positions.  Yitringa  and  other  eminent  commentators 
have  supposed  that  vie  seven  Epistles  to  the  apocalyptic  churches  are  prophetical  of  * 
so  many  successive  periods  and  states  of  the  church,  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  consummation  of  all  thin^  But  for  this  opinion,  Bishop  Newton 
thinks,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  and  it  is  in  fact  contradicted 
by  the  book  of  Revelation  itself;  for  the  last  state  of  the  church  is  here  described 
as  the  most  glorious  of  all,  but  in  the  last  state  of  these  Epistles,  that  of  Laodicea, 
the  church  is  represented  as  "  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked/*  But  though  these  Epistles  have  rather  a  literid  than  a  mystical  meaning, 
yet  they  contain  excellent  precepts  and  exhortations,  commendations  and  reproon, 
pramises  and  threatening  which  are  calculated  to  afford  instruction  to  the  universal 
church  of  Christ  at  all  times.  ^  Some  churches,**  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  ^  like  those  of 
Sardis,  ThyaJtira,  and  Laodicea,  are  lukewarm  and  greatly  coiTupted ;   others  in  a 
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ml  seed  state,  as  those  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamos  ;^  and  some  still  rich,  or  rather 
flourishing,  and  have  not  aenied  the  faith  of  Chnst,  as  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia. 
And  the  admonitions  addressed  to  them — 1.  To  repent  and  reform  their  ways; — 
2.  To  reiect  false  apostles  and  cormpt  doctrines; — 3.  To  retain  their  patience 
and  steadfastness  in  the  faith; — 4.  Under  the  penalty  of  having  their  'lamps  re- 
moTed,*  or  their  established  churches  extii^bhed — are  equally  addressed  to  alL 
'  He  ihat  hath  an  ear^  let  Mm  hear  what  the  Spirit  eaith  to  the  chttrehes*  in  seneraL'* 
(ReT.ii.29.,iu.22.)^ 

Part  IL  contains  a  Prophecy  of  h  julKKsi  yiv8aO(u,  '^  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter^  or  Future  Affes,  to  the  Grand  Consummation  of 
all  things. 

Sect.  1.  The  representation  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sealed  book^  the  Lamb  who  opens  it^  and  the  praises 

sung  by  the  heavenly  choir,  (v.) 
Sect.  3.  The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals,  (vi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  and 

the  presentation  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude  before  the  throne. 

Sect.  5.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  six  first 
trumpets,  and  the  prophetic  comnussion  to  John. 

§  L  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  commission  to  the  angel  with  the 

seven  trumpets,  (viii.  1—6.) 
§  ii.  The  four  first  trumpets  (viii.  6 — 12.),  and  the  denunciation  of  the  three 

woes.  (18.) 
§  iii.  The.;^  trumpet  and  ihe^et  woe.  (iz.  1—12.) 
§  iv.  The  sixth  trumpet  and  the  second  woe.  (iz.  13 — ^21.) 
§  V.  The  first  prophetical  vision  of  the  open  little  book,  the  measuring  of  the 

temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (z.  1 — 11.,  zi.  1—14.) 

Sect.  6.  The  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet — the  vision  of  the 
woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon,  and  of  the  wild  beasts  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  land.  (xi.  15 — 19.,  xii.  xiii.) 

Sect.  7.  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  elect  on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  proclamations  or  warn- 
ings. 

§  i.  The  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion.  (ziv.  1 — 6.) 

§  ii.  The  frst  angel  proclaims,  (ziv.  6,  7.) 

§  iii.  The  second  angel  proclaims,  (ziv.  8.) 

§  iv.  The  third  angS  proclaims,  (ziv.  9 — 12.) 

I V.  Tl)e  blessedness  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  proclaimed,  (ziv.  13.) 

§  vi.  The  vision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (ziv,  14 — ^20.) 

Sect.  8.  contains  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the  harlot  of 
Babylon  and  her  fall. 

§  i.  The  vision  preparatory  to  the  seven  vials,  (zv.  zvi.  1.) 
§  ii.  The  pourins  out  of  the  seven  vials,  (zvi.  2 — ^21.) 
§  iii.  The  ^reat  harlot,  or  Babjlon.  (zvii^ 
§  iv.  The  judgment  of  Babylon  continued.  (zviiL) 

§  V.  Ezultation  in  heaven  over  the  fallen  Babylon,  and  upon  the  approach  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  (ziz.  1 — 10.) 

>  Dr.  HaWs  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii  hook  ii.  p.  1294.    ffishop  Newton's  I>i£- 
sertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 67. 
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Sect.  9.  contams  the  grand  conflict^  the  millennium,  the  conflict 
renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

§  i.  The  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  followers,  for  battle  and  Tictorj.  (xix. 

11—18.) 
§  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  beast  and  false  prophet  (six.  19—21.) 
§  iii.  Satan  bound,  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  millennium,  (xz.  1 — 6.) 
§  iv.  Satan  loosed,  deceives  the  nations,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake.  (xx. 

7—10.) 
§  V.  The  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  (xx.  11 — 15.) 

Sect.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  (zxL,  xxiL  1 — 6.) 
The  Conclusion.  (xxiL  6—21.) 

VL  No  book  has  been  more  commented  upon,  or  has  given  rise  to 
a  greater  variety  of  interpretations^  than  the  Apocalypse,  which  has 
ever  been  accounted  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  !N  ew  Testament. 
The  figurative  language  in  w^hich  the  visions  are  delivered;  the 
variety  of  symbols  under  which  the  events  are  presignified ;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  prophetical  information,  which  appears  to  pervade  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  afford  little  hope  of  perfect  unity  of 
judgment  in  its  elucidation,  till  a  further  process  of  time  shall  have 
ripened  more  of  the  events  foretold  in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope 
to  investigation.^ 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mede,  Daubuz, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Hurd,  Lowman,  Faber,  Dr. 
Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  these  sublime 
and  mysterious  prophecies,  and  especially  to  the  learned  and  pious 
labours  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the 
following  canons  of  interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
last-mentioned  eminent  critic  and  divine. 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Apocaljpse 
with  those  of  former  revelations;  and  admit  only  such  interpretation  as  shall 
appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  this  divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  should  in  particular 
passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mode  of  application,  the  predictions 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive  church  of  Christ. 

3.  The  kinedom  which  is  the  subiect  of  this  prophetic  book  is  not  a  temporal 
but  a  spiritufQ  kingdom ;  —  not  '*  a  kingdom  of  this  world  **  (John  xviii.  36.),  not 
established  by  the  means  and  apparatus  of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external 
ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the  ruling 
principles:  ike  kingdom  of  Oody  says  our  Lord,  is  within  you*  (Luke  xvii.  21.) 
llie  predictions  relative  to  this  kingdom,  thereifore,  are  to  be  spiritually  inter- 
preted. Wars,  conquests,  and  revolutions,  of  vast  extent  and  great  political  im* 
port,  are  not  the  object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophecies ;  unless  they  appear  to  have 

Sromoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  degree  the  real  process  of  the  religion  of 
esus  Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  simjects, 
**  His  reij^n  is  advanceo,  when  Christian  principles,  when  faith,  and  righteousness, 
and  charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  idolatrous  super- 
stition, and  wickedness  prevail.** 


>  Brit  Crit  vol.  xxix.  p.  191.  Rosenmiillcr  (Scholia,  voL  v.  pp.  614—^19.)  and  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  (Preface  to  the  Bevelation,  pp.  i. — x.)  have  given  an  abstract  of  various  hypo- 
theses relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently 
extravtt^ant  See  also  Cellerier*s  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test  pp.  497 — ^501.  and  Hug*s 
Introduction,  vol.  it  §  187. 
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4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  those  propheeiea  whidi 
remain  to  be  fulfilled.^ 

[To  diBCuss  the  principles  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  would  re- 
quire a  separate  dissertation^  far  exceeding  any  addition  which  could 
be  properlj  introduced  into  this  place  by  the  editor.  The  writers 
mentioned  above  appear  to  belong  to  one  class  of  expositors.  It  may 
be  of  assistance  to  the  reader  if  the  editor  states  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  classify  the  systems  of  interpretation 
(using  terms  which  had  been  in  part  employed  by  otiiers),  and  which 
has  been  found  by  some  to  be  a  conyenient  arrangement.' 

The  leading  schemes  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  are  four:  lat. 
The  Preteritist,  regarding  tiie  book  as  having  to  do  with  events  long 
past :  most  who  thus  regard  this  book  assume  that  its  date  is  very 
early,  and  they  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  the  great  event 
to  which  it  leads. 

2nd5  The  continuous.  On  this  scheme  the  book  is  a  progressive 
history,  divided,  according  to  some,  into  parallel  narrations,  but 
being,  according  to  others,  altogether  consecutive.  Those  who  thus 
regard  the  book  adopt  the  canon  that,  in  prophetic  language,  a  day 
stands  for  a  year. 

drd.  The  simple  futurist  On  this  scheme,  ^'  the  things  which  are  " 
relate  to  the  actual  time  of  the  apostie ;  while  *^  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter"  relate  to  what  introduces  the  coming  of  Christ 
(espedally  in  a  period  of  1260  days\  so  that  this  portion  of  the  book 
is  regarded  as  future,  and  of  course  all  that  issues  out  of  it. 

4th,  The  extreme  futurist.  According  to  this  scheme  the  whole 
of  the  Revelation  is  future.  The  seven  churches  are  regarded  as 
seven  churches  of  Jews  which  will  be  formed  after  the  first  resurrect 
turn,  and  to  them  the  instruction  was  to  be  given :  and  then  in  quick 
succession  follow  the  other  events  that  are  mentioned. 

Of  these  four  schemes  the  preteritist  and  the  continuous  agree  in 
regarding  the  book  as  a  relation  of  successive  events  from  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  terminus  ad  quern. 
Some  who  expound  on  the  continuous  scheme  believe  that  the  book 
teaches  a  literal  ^^  first  resurrection,"  while  others  do  not. 

The  simple  futurist  view  divides  the  book,  and  supposes  (like 
IrenaBUS  and  Hippolytus)  an  interval  of  unmarked  length  between 
the  two  parts.  This  is  avoided  by  the  extreme  futurists,  who  carry 
on  ^^  the  things  that  are"  to  a  time  when  the  present  church,  gather^ 
of  Jews  and  uentiles,  shall  no  longer  be  on  the  earth,  being  (it  has 
been  said)  made  partakers  of  a  first  resurrection,  anterior  to  the  first 
resurrection  of  chap.  xx. 

It  was  not  intended  to  discuss  these  modes  of  interpretation,  or  to 
show  what  subdivisions  of  opinion  may  exist,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  general  distinctions.] 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily  obscure  to 
us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events  still  future,  yet  enough 
is  sufficientiy  dear  to  convey  to  us  the  most  important  religious  in- 

*  I>r.  Woodhoiue*s  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  xi\ — zjx. 

•  See  Dr.  DaYidson's  Introduction,  iii.  618,  619. 
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BtructioiL  This  book  is  to  us  precisely  what  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  to  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  more  inex* 
plicable.  '^  No  prophecies  in  the  Bevehition  can  be  more  clouded 
with  obscurity,  than  that  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin  — 
that  a  mortal  eiiould  not  see  corruption — that  a  person  despised  and 
numbered  among  malefactors  should  be  established  for  ever  on  the 
throne  of  David.  Yet  still  the  pious  Jew  preserved  his  fistith  entire 
amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and,  in  appearance,  contradictory  intima- 
tions. He  looked  into  the  holy  books  in  which  they  were  contained 
with  reverence ;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  ^  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  IsraeL'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look  up  to  these 
prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  consummation  of  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Gospel;  when  Christianity  shall  finally  prevail  over 
all  the  corruptions  of  tlie  world,  and  be  universally  established  in  its 
utmost  purity.*** 

*  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii  p.  428. 
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ON  THE  80UBCE8  OF   THE   FIB8T  THBEE  GOSPELS. 

I.  That  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  should  contain 
so  much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there  should  exist  such 
striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  these  three 
Evangelists  when  they  relate  the  same  discourses  or  transactions,  is 
indeed  a  most  remarkable  circumstance.  Hence  several  eminent 
writers  have  been  induced  to  discuss  this  singular  fact  with  great 
ability  and  equal  ingenuity  :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we 
have  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  are  so  clear 
and  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  private  Christians ; 
yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  different  hypotheses  to 
account  for,  and  explain,  these  phenomena,  the  author  would  deem 
his  labours  very  imperfect,  if  he  suffered  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotheses  have  been  offered,  to  account  for  these 
verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  between  the  first  three 
Evangelists ;  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two  of  the  Gospels  were  taken 
from  another ;  2.  That  all  three  were  derived  from  some  original 
document  common  to  the  Evangelists ;  3.  That  they  were  derived 
from  detached  narratives  of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  com-* 
municated  by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  ;  and, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  We  shall  briefly 
state  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and  against  these 
various  hypotheses. 

11.  The  FiBST  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has  been,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  firsf  three  Evangelists  had  copied  or  abridged  from 
the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  two.  Thus  Vogel  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  that  Matthew 
drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.'  Grotius,  Mill,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein, 
Wolfius,  Drs.  Owen  and  Harwood,  and  others,  after  Augustine,  have 
asserted  that  Mark  was  an  epitomiser  of  Matthew.  Griesbach'  and 
Dr.  Townson  '  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke  had  seen 
and   consulted  the   Gospel   of  Matthew.     Hug  has  defended   the 

*  Yogel,  uber  die  Entstehang  der  drey  eraten  Evangelien  (on  the  Origin  of  the  first 
Three  Ooepels),  in  Gabler's  Joornal  fiir  aaserlesene  TheoTogitch  literatnr,  Sukd  1.  Stuck  1. 
p.  1.  etgeq, 

'  Griesbach,  in  KninoeFa,  Rnperti*8,  and  Yelthnsen's  CommentadoneB  Thcologicc, 
torn.  i.  pp.  303.  ei  seq.  Griosbach's  hypothesis  was  refuted  by  Koppe,  in  Pott's  and 
Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationnm  Tbeologicamm,  torn.  L  pp.  55.  et  teq,  Ammon  de- 
fended Griesbach's  hypothesis,  and  also  contended  that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Greek  yer- 
sion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  he  corrected  and  enlarged.  Dissertatio  de  Luca 
emendatore  Matthssi.     Erluigaa,  1805.  4to. 

*  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospeh^  Oxford,  1778,  4ta;  or  yoL  i  of  I>r.  Townson's 
Works,  pp.  1 — 273. 
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opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Gospel  written  by  Matthew 
for  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Palestine  ^  and  that  Luke  made  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mattliew  and  Mark.*  Seller  affirmed  that  Mark  trans- 
lated into  Greek  and  enlarged  the  Syro^Chaldaic  Gospel  of  Matthew; 
that  this  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel,  enlarged  in  many  places,  either  by 
Matthew  himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  the  Evangelist  or  some  other  person ; 
and  that  the  Greek  trainslator  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Mark.'  Storr 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  the  souree  whence 
Matthew  and  Luke  derived  materials  for  their  Gospel&^  Busching 
was  of  opinion  that  Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  LukeT* 
Saunier  maintains  that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives ;  that  Mark  made  use  of  those 
by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  that  the  passages,  not  to  be  found  in 
either  of  these^  were  supplied  by  Peter,  under  whose  direction  he 
wrote.^  And,  lastly,  Janssens  affirms  that  the  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement between  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  by  saying,  after  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  Mark  com- 

g>8ed  his  Gospel  after  that  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preaching  of 
eter.^  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hypo- 
theses, all  of  which  differ  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  Evangelists  were  copyists  or  abridgers,  the 
opinion  which  they  respectively  are  deigned  to  advocate  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  following  weighty  considerations: — 

I.  Tkey  o&utd  hawe  no  moHvefor  copymgfrom  each  other, 

'^  For,  88  eadi  acknowledged  the  authority  and  veracity  of  th«  otbera,  when  ^tmr 
narratives  were  known,  tkej  could  not  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  rowat  what  had 
been  already  rightly  told.  Had  they  then  written  successiyely,  yrith  kmowledge  of 
each  other^s  writings,  it  is  probable,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  each  subsequent 
author  would  have  set  down  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  what  bis  predecessors  had 
happened  to  ontt.  To  repeat  in  substanoe,  but  in  different  worda,  what  anotlier 
had  sufficiently  told,  might  have  been  practised  by  writers  who  valued  thenweivea 
upon  their  peculiar  style  of  ezpreasioxi,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  But  to 
copy  the  very  words  of  another,  whose  account  we  do  i^t  mean  to  supersede,  and 
to  introduce  them  in  the  very  same  manner,  is  an  idle  and  superfluous  tasfc,  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  undertake."  That  the  two  Evangelists,  St.  Mark 
and  St  Luke,  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and  heard  not  the  discourses 

>  Hng*fl  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  m  loc.  [§  17.  seq.  ed.  1847]. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  il  pp.  152—185.  of  Dr.  Wait's  translation :  this  having  been  executed  from 
Hug's  Jirst  edition,  the  learned  translator  of  Dr.  Schleiennacher*s  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Gospel  of  6t.  Lnke  has  given  an  abstract  of  Hng's  hypothesis  from  his  second  edition 
published  in  1821.    Introduction,  -pp,  xcviii — ex  v. 

*  Seiler,  Dissertationes  IL  de  tempore  et  ordine  qnibus  tria  Evangelia  priora  canonica 
scripta  sunt    Erlangn,  1805-6.  4to. 

*  Storr,  Disaertatio  de  fonte  Evangeliorum  Mattfaiei  et  Lucas,  in  Kuinoel's  Buperti*s,  and 
Velthusen's  Commentatioaes  Theologies,  torn.  iii.  pp.  140.  e<  seg. 

*  Busching,  Harmonie  der  Evangelisten,  pp.  99.  108.  118.  et  seq,  Kuinoers  Commen- 
tarius  in  Libros  Historicos  Nori  Testamenti,  torn.  i.    Prolegom.  pp.  1 — 3. 

*  Saunier,  Ueber  die  Qndllen  des  Evangeliums  des  Marcus.  Berlin,  1837.  8to  The 
above  notice  of  Saunier^s  hypothesis  is  given  from  the  Christian  ^Laminer,  or  Chnrch  of 
Ireland  Magaaine,  voL  iv.  p.  889. 

'  Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Saoree,  torn.  ii.  p.  11.    Paris,  18S8.  8va 

'  *'  If  I  follow  another  writer,  and  copy  the  Bul»tance  of  his  account  in  other  worda,  I 

make  it  my  own,  and  become  responsible,  as  a  second  witness;  but  if  I  take  his  veiy  words 

my  account  is  resolvable  into  his,  and  it  is  still  but  one  testimony." 
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of  Christ  pfTonounced,  relate  them  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  those  who  were 
actually  present,  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  narratives  of  all  the  witnesses 
perfectly  agreed :  that  what  one  wrote  others  had  told,  and  each  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  sach  care  to  remember,  with  minute 
exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  spoken,  and  were  so  often  called  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  making  and  confirm- 
ing converts  to  the  faith,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in  relating  these  particulars, 
of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  the  reason  is, 
because  no  other  relators  of  facts  and  discourses  were  ever  so  situated.  No  other 
men  ever  had  such  words  and  actions  to  relate ;  such  frequent  occasions  to  repeat 
them ;  or  so  many  powerfbl  reasons  to  relate  them  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  on 
•very  possible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  naturally  axose,  that  they  who  wrote 
as  origmal  witnesses,  and  they  who  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
agreed,  not  onljr  substantially,  but  almost  verbally.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivered  by  them ;  as  when 
several  perfect  mirrors  reflect  the  same  object,  the  images  will  be  the  same  in  form, 
at  the  first  or  second  reflection.**^ 

But,  further,  "  the  copying  of  one  book  from  another  is  usually  the  resource  either 
of  ignorance  or  indolence.  Of  ignorance,  when  the  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
facta,  except  what  he  derives  from  the  author  whom  he  copies :  of  indolence,  when, 
though  previously  informed,  he  takes  the  statement  of  another,  which  he  approves, 
to  save  himself  the  tboucht  and  trouble  which  would  be  required  for  formm^  an 
original  narrative.  With  respect,  then,  to  the  Evangelists,  aoove  all  other  writers, 
we  maj  surely  ask,  if  they  knew  not  of  a  certainty  what  they  undertook  to  write, 
whj  did  they  undertake  it  P  But  if  they  knew  frt>m  their  own  recollection  or  en- 
quiries, why  should  they  copy  from  any  other  person  ?  If  they  thought  a  new  nar- 
rative was  wanted,  why  should  they  cop^  one  which  was  ahready  to  be  had  ?  If 
they  are  supposed  to  have  copied  throusn  ignorance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter 
even  a  sinele  word  ?  If  they  copied  through  indolence,  the  very  same  indolence 
would  doubtless  have  led  them  to  copy  word  for  word,  which  is  much  more  easy 
than  to  copy  with  variations,  but  which  it  never  can  be  pretended^  they  have  done 
for  many  fines  together.  I  know  but  of  one  more  supposition,  which  can  be  made, 
and  that  is  so  dishonourable  to  the  Evangelists,  that  I  think  no  sincere  Christian 
could  be  induced  to  make  it.  It  is  this:  —  That  they  copied,  indeed,  through  igno- 
rance or  indolence,  or  both,  but  inserted  slight  alterations,  as  they  went  on,  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  or  conoealine  their  thefts.  Should  an  enemy  even  presume  to 
say  this,  for  surely  no  other  would  say  it,  to  him  I  would  boldly  reply,  that,  if  so, 
they  were  very  awkward  and  blundering  contrivers ;  for  they  altered  so  very  little, 
that  copyiuff  1ms  been  ffenerally  imputed  to  them :  and  yet  sometimes  so  indiscreetly, 
that  their  difierences  have  been,  without  reason,  indeed,  but  hastily,  regarded  as 
contradictions.** ' 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  teamed  ancient  Christian  writers  had  a  sns' 
pieion^  (hat  either  of  the  fret  three  EvangeUsts  had  seen  Ae  other  Gospels  before  he 
wrote  his  own. 

They  soy,  indeed,  '*  that  when  the  three  first-written  Gospels  had  been  delivered 
to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  St.  John,  and  that  he  confirmed  the  truth  of 
their  narration ;  but  said,  that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which  might 
be  profitably  related:**  or,  *'  that  he  wrote  last,  supplying  some  things  which  had 
been  omitted  by  the  former  XCvangelists.**  To  mention  no  others,  Eusebius  bishop 
of  Csesarea',  Epiphanius\  Theodore  of  Mop6ttestia^  and  Jerome ^  express  them- 
selves ui  this  manner.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  early  in 
the  fifth,  Augustine^  supposed  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  were  not  totally 
Ignorant  of  each  other's  mbours,  and  considered  Marie's  Gospel  as  an  abridgment 


■  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  83—35.  *  Ibid.  pp.  168—170. 

*  See  the  passages  from  Eusebius  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  iv.  pp.  226,  227.  s 
4ta  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  iv.  pp.  314,  316. ;  4to.  vol.  il  p.  418. 

•  Ibid.  8va  voL  iv.  pp.  511,  512. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  V.  p.  41. ;  4ta  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  V.  p.  93, ;  4lo.  vol.  ii.  p.  683. 
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of  St.  Matthew's ;  but  he  was  the  first  of  ike  Fathers  wlio  advocated  diat  notion, 
an<l  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  followed  by  any  succeeding  writers,  until  it  was 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  Grotius  and  others. 

3.  It  is  not  suiiahle  to  the  character  of  any  <f  the  EvangeUsts^  that  they  should 
abridge  or  transcribe  another  historian, 

Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently  was  able  to  write 
from  his  own  knowledge ;  or,  if  there  were  any  parts  of  our  Lord's  ministry  at 
which  he  was  not  present,  he  might  obtain  infonnation  from  his  fellow-apostles  or 
other  eye-witnesses.  And,  wiUi  respect  to  thines  which  happened  before  the 
calling  of  the  apostles,  (as  the  nativity,  infancv,  and  youth  of  Christ,)  the  apostles 
might  ascertain  them  from  our  Saviour  himself  or  from  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, on  whose  information  thev  could  depend. 

Mark  was  {as  we  have  already  seenM  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  with 
the  apostles,  and  especially  with  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  with  many  other  eye-wit- 
nesses :  consequently  he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  Grospel ;  and  that  he  did  not 
abridge  Matthew,  we  have  shown  by  an  induction  of  various  particulars.'  Luke, 
though  not  an  eye-witness  of  Christ's  discourses  and  actions,  was  a  disciple  and 
companiiMi  of  the  apostles,  and  eapecially  of  Paul ;  be  must  therefore  haYe  been 
well  qualified  to  wnte  a  Gospel.  Besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  jpage',  it 
is  manifest,  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authentic  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  had  been  then  written ;  and  he  expressly  says,  that  he  had  ac- 
curately traced  all  things  from  the  source  in  succession  or  order,  and  he  professes 
to  write  of  them  to  Theophilus.  Af^er  such  an  explicit  declaration  as  this  is,  to 
affirm  that  he  transcribea  many  things  from  one  historian,  and  still  more  from 
another,  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  of  the  Evangelist  himself. 

4.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  design  of  Ike  first  three  Gospels^  that  the  JEwm' 
gelists  had  not  seen  any  authentic  written  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  John  had  seen  the  other  three  Grospels ;  for,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  so  it  appears  from  his  Grospel  itself  that  he 
carefully  avoided  the  repetition  of  tilings  related  in  them,  except  a  few  necessary 
facts,  but  tbere  is  no  certain  evidence,  either  that  Mark  knew  that  Matthew  had 
written  a  Gospel  before  him,  or  that  Luke  knew  that  the  two  Evangelists  had 
written  Gospels  before  him*  If  Mark  had  seen  the  work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  remained  satisfied  with  it  as  being  the  work  of  an  apostle  of 
Christ,  that  is,  an  eye-witness,  which  he  was  not.  Nor  would  Luke,  who^  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  several  memoirs  of 
the  sayings  and  actions  of  Christ,  have  omitted  to  say  that  one  or  more  of  them  was 
written  by  an  aposUe,  as  Matthew  was.  His  silence^  therefore,  b  an  additional 
proof  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  previous 
authentic  written  history  of  Christ. 

5.  The  seeming  contradictions  occurring  in  the  first  three  Oospeis  (all  of  whieh^ 
however,  admit  of  solution*,)  are  an  additional  evidence  that  the  Evangelists  did  not 
write  by  concert,  or  after  having  seen  each  other's  Gospels. 

6.  In  some  qf  Me  histories  recorded  by  aU  these  three  Evangelists,  there  are  small 
varieties  and  differences,  which  plainly  show  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  sufiice  to  refer  to  and  compare  the  accounts 
of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matt, 
viii.  28 — 34.,  with  Mark  v.  1 — ^20.  and  Luke  viii.  26 — 40.) ;  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration  on  the  mount  (Matt  xvii^  1 — 13.  with  Mark  tx.  1 — 13.  and 
Luke  ix.  28 — 36.) ;  and  the  history  of  the  holding  of  the  young  man  after  our 
Saviour's  descent  from  the  mount.  (Matt.  xvii.  14 — 21.  with  Mark  ix.  14 — ^29.  and 
Luke  ix.  37^-42.)  In  each  of  the  accounts  here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumstances 
which  are  discoverable  in  them  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  same  history,  but  there 
are  also  several  differences  equally  evident  in  them.    Whoever,  therefore,  diligentiy 

'  See  p.  432.  of  this  volume.  *  See  ppi  439—441.  of  this  volume. 

'  See  pp.  453,  454.  supra. 

*  [It  is  now  of  special  importance  to  insist  on  this  point,  because  of  late  the  attempt 
to  explain  difficulties  has  been  treated  with  needless  contempt] 
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ftttenda  to  these  circumstftnces,  must  be  senuble  that  the  Evangelical  historians  did 
not  copy  or  borrow  from  each  other. 

7.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  things  related  in  St  Matthew's  Qospel^  of 
which  neither  St,  Mark  nor  St,  Luke  has  taken  any  notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Matt,  ii.,  xzvii.  19.,  xxvii.  51 — 53^ 
and  xxviii.  1 1 — 15. ;  some  or  all  of  which  would  have  been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke, 
had  they  written  with  a  view  of  abridging  or  confirming  Matthew  s  history.  It  is 
also  very  observable,  that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  "  four  thou- 
sand with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,'*  which  is  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 89. 
and  Mark  viii.  1 — ^9.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing 
(as  Dr.  Macknight  and  others  have  imagined)  it  to  have  been  first  written,  as  it 
contains  many  remarkable  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospels.  Now,  if 
Matthew  or  Mark  had  written  with  a  view  of  abridging  or  confirming  Luke's  his- 
tory, they  would  not  have  passed  by  those  things  without  notice. 

8.  AU  the  first  three  Evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar  to  themselves ;  which 
show  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  eaeh  others  and  that  they  were  all  icell  acquainted 
with  the  things  of  which  they  undertook  to  write  a  history. 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  besides  those  just  cited ; 
and  both  Mark '  and  Luke  ',  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  many  similar  things,  so 
that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  additional  instances. 

9.  Lastly,  Dr.  Mill  has  areued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and  composition  is  a 
proof  that  these  £?angelists  had  seen  each  other's  writmgs. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insufficient  In  fact,  Mill  him- 
self allows '  uat  a  very  close  aflreement  may  easily  subsbt  between  two  authors 
writing  on  the  same  suoject  in  Uie  Greek  language.^ 

• 

III.  The  SECOND  hypothesis^  by  which  some  distinguished  critics 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  verbal  harmony  observable  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  is  that  which  derives  than  from  some  Common  Gbeek 
or  Hebrew  Document  or  source,  which  occasioned  the  Evangelists 
so  frequently  to  adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Le 
Clerc'  was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred ;  and  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and  advocated 
by  Koppe^  and  has  been  modified  in  various  ways  by  subsequent 
writers,  so  that  (as  it  has  been  severely  but  not  unjustly  remarked) 
'*  hypothesis  has  been  knocked  down  by  hypothesis,  till  the  Gospels 
must  begin  to  feel  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  condition."' 

Of  these  various  modifications  the  following  is  a  concise  outline: — 
1.  MiCHAELis,  in  the  fourth  German  edition  of  his  Introduction^ 
abandoning  his  former  opinion  that  Mark  copied  from  Matthew, 
*'  attributes  the  verbal  harmony  of  all  three  Evangelists  to  the  use 
of  the  same  documents.  But,  as  he  assumes  that  St  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes,  not  that  Matthew  himself,  but  his 
Greek  translator,  had  access  to  the  same  Greek  document  or  docu- 
ments which  had  been  used  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  and 

'  See  pp.  439,  440.  suprd^  of  this  Tolnme. 

'  See  p.  455.  note  >  suprit,  of  this  ydume.  *  Millii  Ptoleg.  $  lOS. 

*  Dr.  Lardner*8  Works,  Sya  yoI.  tI  pp.  223^333. ;  4to.  ToL  iL  pp.  245—250. 

*  Clerici  EccL  Hist  ssdc  i.  anno  Ixiv.  §  xt.  pp.  429,  430. 

*  In  his  dissertation  entitled  Marcos  non  Epitomator  Matthsn.  See  Pott's  and  Boperti's 
Sjlloge,  torn,  i  pp.  65 — 68. 

*  British  Critic  and  TheoL  Review,  toL  IL  pp.  351. 

*  Vol.  lit.  part  1.  ch.  5  sect.  5.  of  Bp.  Hardi's  translatioiu 
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that  hence  arose  the  verbal  harmony  between  the  Greek  Goapel  of 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke.**^ 

2.  SemlerS  in  1783^  intimated  rather  than  enunciated  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  common  Hebrew  or  Sjriae  document  or  documentSy 
whence  the  three  first  Evangelists  derived  the  principal  materials 
of  their  Gospels.  The  hypothesis  of  Semler  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Bercbtold,  who  maintained  that  the  verbal  conformity 
in  the  corresponding  passages  of  our  Gospelfl  was  produced  by  i^ 
alterations  of  transcribers.' 

3.  In  1784  Lessing  asserted  the  hypothesis  of  a  conunon  Syriac  or 
ChalJee  original,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 
From  this  Gospel  he  imagines  that  Matthew  (who  in  his  opinion 
wrote  only  in  Greek),  Mark,  and  Luke,  derived  the  principal 
materials  of  their  Gospels,  and  accordingly  translated  it  more  or 
less  fully,  more  or  less  closely  into  Gree^^  Niemeyer%  Halfeld^, 
and  Paulus^  adopted  and  improved  upon  Lessing's  notion:  but 
their  views  have  been  eclipsed 

4.  By  the  late  Professor  Eichhork,  of  whose  earlier  modifications 
of  the  hypothesis  of  a  primary  document  Bishop  Marsh  has  given 
an  interesting  account.*  According  to  Eichhom's  hypothesis,  as 
developed  in  the  second  edition  ot  his  (German)  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament',  there  were  fovr  copies  of  the  Aramaic 
Original  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  three  first  Gospels;  which 
with  their  respective  translations  he  thus  designates  :-— 

**  A.  An  Aramaic  Text  of  the  original  doctrine,  with  some  of  the 
great  additions  now  found  in  St  Matthew.  This  was  early 
translated. 

B.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  greater  additions  now  in  St 

Luke.     Not  translated  independently. 

C.  An  Aramaic  Text  compounded  of  A.  and  B.     This  forms  St 

Mark's  Gospel,  having  been  either  translated  bv  himself,  or  an 
early  translation  of  it  having  been  revised  by  hun. 

D.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  other  great  additions  in  St. 

Luke,  which  was  also  translated  early. 

E.  St  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A.  and  D.,  except 

some  additions  made  by  St  Matthew  himself  who  arranged  the 

'  Bp.  Marsh'to  Michaelis»  voL  iii.  part  2.  p.  1S& 

*  In  the  notes  to  his  Grerman  tnmslation  of  Dr.  Townson's  Discoanes.  (Townson,  Ab« 
handlangen  fiber  die  yier  Eraaffelien,  vol.  i.  pp.  821.  290.)  Michadu,  toL  Hi.  pari  2. 
p.  187.    Kuindel,  Comment  in  Lib.  HUt.  Not.  Teat  torn.  L  Flrolegom.  pp.  a»  4. 

*  An  outline  of  Berchtold's  hypothesia  will  be  fovnd  in  the  Introdoction  to  the  En^^h 
translation  of  Schleiermacher*8  Critical  Essaj  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  pp.  xcyl  xctiL 

*  Lessing's  Theologischer  Nachlass  (Theological  Bemains),  pp.  45 — 72.,  cited  bj  Bp. 
Marsh,  yoL  iii.  part  2.  pp.  187,  188. 

*  Niemejer,  Conjectnne  ad  illnstrandam  plurimomm  K.  T.  Scriptonum  SUeatiun  de 
primordiifl  Jean  Christi.    Halie,  1790.  4to. 

'  Halfeld,  Commentatio  de  Origine  qaatoor  ETangelionun  et  de  eomm  canonica  aacto- 
ritate.    Oottingaa*  1794.  4to. 

"*  Paulus,  Introdnctio  in  N.  T.  capita  selectiora,  quibns  in  originem,  seopnm,  et  argn- 
mentonim  Evangeliorum  et  Actuum  Apostolomm  inqoiritor.    Jente  ,1799.  8to. 

*  Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp,  184 — 206. 

*  Einleitnng  in  daa  N.  T.  vol.  i.  1820. 
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whole  of  the  original  Crospel  and  the  additions  chronolo^callj. 

The  translator  of  this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translations  of 

A.  and  D. 
F.  St  Luke's  Aramiuc  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except  some 

additions  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  and  translated  by  himself,  with 

the  assistai&ce  of  the  existing  translation  of  D*     K  is  thus 

common  to  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  but  they  had  no  common 

translation  of  it"^ 
This  scheme^  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  does  not  materially 
vary  from  that  proposed  by 

5.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  elaborate  ^^  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
Composition  of  our  three  first  Oospels."  Aft^  many  preparatory 
steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  other  hypotheses,  and 
various  forms  of  this  hypothesis.  Bishop  Marsh  proposes  his  own 
in  the  following  terms,  markine  the  common  Hebrew  document, 
which  he  supposes  the  Evangelist  to  have  consulted,  by  the  sign 
K,  and  certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  additions  by  Ihe 
letters  a,  /9,  &a 

**  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke,  all  three,  used  copies 
of  the  comnoon  Hebrew  document  M :  the  materials  of  which  St 
Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  retained  in  the  language  in 
which  he  found  them,  but  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  translated  them 
into  Greek.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel ;  but 
St  Marie  and  St  Luke,  besides  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  docu- 
ment K,  used  a  Ghreek  translation  of  it,  which  had  been  made 
before  any  of  the  additions  a,  )9,  &c.  had  been  inserted.  Lastiy, 
as  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  contain  Ghreek  trans- 
lations of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  ineorporated  into  St 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel, the  person  who  translated  St  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek  frequentiy  derived  assistance  from  the 
Gospel  of  St  Mark,  where  St  Mark  had  matter  in  common  with 
St  Mattiiew ;  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where 
St  Mark  had  no  matter  in  common  with  Matthew,  he  hsA  fre- 
quently recourse  to  St  Luke's  Grospel."' 

The  hypothesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author  conceives, 
will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  to  the  verbal  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  as  well  as  for 
the  other  manifold  relations  whidi  ihey  bear  to  each  other ;  and 
he  has  aeooinmodated  it  with  great  attention  to  particular  circum- 
stances^ enumerated  by  him  in  the  former  part  of  his  ''  Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels,*'  which  circumstances, 
however,  we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  document^  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  intitied  in  Greek  AIHFHSIS  nrspi  rw  ireirrKrfpo^ 
^pfffjJimy  kf  rifiiv  irparffuiToiiv,  koOws  vapi^oaav  ^fuv  oi  an*  apxfjs 
avTOTrrai  fcal  irrrqpirrai,  nA  X070V,  that  is,  A  NABliATIVE  of  those 
things  which  are  most  firmly  believed  among  us,  even  as  they,  who 

'  For  the  preceding  abstract  of  Eichhom's  latest  hjpothesis,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
the  learned  reviewer  of  Scheiermacfaer'8  Essaj  on  the  Qospel  of  St  Lake  in  the  British 
Critic  and  TheoL  Beview,  yoL  it  pp.  846»  347.  See  Eichhom's  Einleitiug  in  N.  T.  roL  i^ 
ed.  2.  p.  372.  teq. 

*  Michaelis,  yol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  361. 
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from  the  beginning  toere  ege^toitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  wordy  deli- 
vered them  unto  us.     Consequently,  if  this  conjecture  be   well- 
founded,  the  document  in  question  is  actually  referred  to  by  St. 
Luke.'     In  addition  also  to  this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document 
H  and  its  translations.  Bishop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
supplemental  Hebrew  document^  which  he  calls  3,  and  which  con- 
tained a  collection  of  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses,  delivered  by 
our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged  in  chronolo^cal 
order.     This  he  terms  a  Tiwfio'Koyia,  and  conceives  that  it  was  used 
only  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  who  had  copies  of  it  differii]^  from 
each  other. 
6.  In  order  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhom  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  Professor  Ghatz  supposes  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  or 
Syro-Chaldaic  original  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Christian   faith  in  Palestine,  from  which  Matthew  composed  his 
Hebrew  Gospel.     When  they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian 
doctrines  in  other  countries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated 
into  Greek,  and  enriched  with  several  additions.     From  this  version 
Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the  agree- 
ment, both  as  to  facts  and  expressions,  which  is  observable  in  their 
respective  Gospels.     The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  also  translated 
into  Greek,  in  executing  which  version  the  translator  made  use  of 
the  writings   of  Mark,  whence   he   also  sometimes  interpolated 
Matthew ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  similiarity  between 
them  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  differs  from  them.     But 
the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpolations,  since  these  pas- 
.  sages  were  transcribed  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  that  of 
Luke ;  and  in  those  places,  where  the  original  Gospel  has  no  addi- 
tions, they  aU  agree  m  matter  as  weU  as  harmonise  in  words.> 

The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  an  original 
Aramaean  Gospel,  proposed  by  Eichhom  and  Bishop  Marsh,  have 
been  adopted  by  Kuinoel',  SchoellS  and  some  other  continental 

'  Michaelis,  yol.  ill  part  2.  pp.  363.  368.  Bat  the  absence  of  the  Greek  article  is  fatal 
to  the  conjecture  of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  proves  that  no  reference  is  made  to  each  a  sup- 
posed document.  The  force  of  this  objection  seems  to  have  struck  the  mind  of  that 
learned  writer;  for  he  has  candidly  left  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  is 
not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  the  article  before  9tiyiiauf  {narrative  or  dedartOkm) 
in  Luke  L  I.  On  this  topic  Bishop  Middleton  is  decisively  of  opinion  that  it  is  rendered 
totally  abortive.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  article,  he  remarks,  that  **■  the  rale  is,  that 
the  title  of  a  book,  as  prefixed  to  the  book,  should  be  anarthrous**  (i.  e.  without  the  article); 
**  but  that  when  the  book  is  referred  to,  the  article  should  be  inserted.'*  And  he  adduces, 
among  other  instances,  Hesiod's  poem,  entitled  *Aair\s  'HpoKXiovs  {Hercules^s  Shield), vrhich 
Longinus  thus  cites — dFyc  *Ha'i69ov  jcal  THN  *A<nr£8a  ^vriow  (if  indeed  ths  shield  may  be 
ascribed  to  Hesiod).  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article,  p.  289.  first  edition.  In  the 
two  following  pages  he  has  controverted  the  translation  of  Luke  i.  1 — 4.  proposed  by  the 
translator  of  Micbaelis. 

*  Gratz,  Neuer  Versach,  die  Enstebung  der  drey  ersten  Evangelien  zu  erklaren,  (Tiibin- 
gen,  1812,)  cited  in  Hug*8  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  §  19.  There  is  an  abstract  of  Gratz's 
scheme,  with  remarks  by  the  transUtor  of  Schleiermacher  (Introd.  pp.  Ixxxvi. — xcilL),  who 
considers  it  **  to  be  not  only  unwarranted,  but  contradicted  by  every  memorial  we  have 
remaining  of  the  earliest  transactions  in  Christian  history.*' 

■  Comm.  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  L  pp.  7—9. 

*  Histoire  Abr^g6e  de  la  Litteratare  Gr^ue,  torn.  iL  pp.  66—82. 
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critics ;  but  they  liave  been  strenuously  opposed^  on  the  Continent, 
by  Professor  Hug*,  and  in  this  country  by  the  late  Bishops  Randolph^ 
and  Middleton',  Bishop  GleigS  the  editors  of  the  British  Critic*,  and 
other  distinguished  writers  ^  of  whose  arguments  and  reasonings  the 
following  is  an  abstract :  — - 

1.  Supposing  nteh  a  theory  to  be  necessary^  in  order  to  account  for  the  verbal 
simiiarities  and  differences  of  the  first  three  Evangelists^  (which  necessity,  however,  is 
by  no  means  admitted,)  the  obvious  foadt  of  this  hypothesis,  m  aU  its  modifications,  is 
tts  extreme  complexify. 

To  omit. the  earlier  modifications  which  have  yielded  to  the  schemes  of  Eichhom 
and  Bishop  Marsh : — ^According  to  the  former  there  are  an  Aramaic  original  Grospel, 
which  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  five  compilations  from  it,  with  various 
additions.  According  to  the  latter  there  are  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  documents, 
and  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously  supposed,  which  the  alge- 
braical notations,  introduced  by  their  author,  can  scarcely  enable  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  To  describe  the  sources  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  by  this 
method  not  fewer  than  seven  marks  are  employed ;  viz.  K,  a,  y,  a,  T\  3,  and  r*. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  or  St.  Mark,  $,  b,  and  ^, — 
in  all,  ten  different  signs  standing  for  so  many  separate  documents  or  modifications 
of  documents ;  and  all  these  gratuitously  supposed  without  proof  for  the  existence 
of  one  among  the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  considers  as  simple ; 
but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an  authority  in  all  matters  respecting 
biblical  literature,  it  is  submitted,  that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his 
opinion.  And  although  he  states,  with  respect  to  the  steps  of  this  hypothesis,  that 
**  there  is  no  improbability  attending  any  one  of  them ;  they  are  neither  numerous 
nor  complicated:*'  yet  we  must  observe  that,  altogether,  they  are  both  numerous, 
and,  consequently,  by  the  combinations  supposed  in  their  application,  thev  become 
extremely  complicated.  Further,  though  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself  im- 
probable, yet  the  discovery  of  ten  different  sources  to  certain  works,  by  mere 
analysis,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  improbability,  and  forms  such  a  discovery 
as  was  never  yet  made  in  the  world,  and  probabl v  never  will  be  made ;  because,  if 
not  absolutely  impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  impossibility,  that  the  mind 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  distinction.'' 

2.  But  if  either  of  these  hypotheses  would  solve,  without  difficulty  or  exception, 
all  the  phenomena ^  of  every  description,  which  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  three 
first  Gospels,  the  total  silbkcs  of  ecclesiastical  antiquify  presents  a  direct  and  tnvm- 
eibie  argwnent  against  the  ejnstence  of  any  such  primary  document, 

(I.)  To  commence  with  the  apostolic  age : — Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  ever 
existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and  such  high  authority,  as  to  become 
the  basis  of  the  first  three  Grospels,  and  yet  that  nothing  —  not  even  the  memory  of 

'  Hog's  Introduction,  m  loe. 

'  Dr.  Randolph  in  Ids  **  Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,"  Svo.  vols.  iii.  and  ir. 
London,  1802. 
'  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  S88->291. 

*  In  his  valuable  edition  of  Stackhonse's  History  of  the  Bible,  voL  iii.  pp.  103 — 112. 

*  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xxi.  (O.  &)  p.  178.  et  seq,  Brit.  Grit,  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  u. 
pp.  847—350. 

'  Particularly  Ifr.  Veysie,  in  his  **  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,"  Svo. 
London,  1808,  and  Bir.  Falconer,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1810,  p.  105.  eiseg.  See 
also  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808,  vol  viii.  pp.  623—628.,  and  the  late  Dr.  Milnei's 
Strictures  on  some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  Lond.  1813.  8vo. 

'  Brit.  Grit.  voL  xxi.  (O.  S.)  p.  180.  [In  such  a  case  the  chances  against  the  employ- 
ment of  these  ten  documents  are  as  three  hundred  and  sixty'two  thousand  eipi&t  hundred  are 
to  one:  this  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  moral  certainty.] 

'  Mr.  Veysie  has  institated  a  minnte  examination  of  Bishop  Marsh's  statement  of  the 
phenomena  observable  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  which  he  has  diown  its  incompetency 
to  explain  those  phenomena.  As  this  investigation  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  V.'s  **  Examination,"  pp.  12— 5a 
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it  —  should  survive  that  age  ?  ^  "  Were  we  indeed  as  certain  that  the  apostles, 
before  thej  separated,  had  really  met  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  copious  and 
authentic  histoir  of  their  Diyine  Master's  life  and  doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an 
authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusalem  of  the  ret^ns  of  the  difierent  kings,  the 
state  of  religion  under  each,  and  the  preadiing  of  the  prophets,  this  would  be  by 
much  the  easiest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  aooountiiw  as  well 
for  the  harmony  as  for  the  discrepancies  which  we  find  among  the  severaT  abridg- 
ments made  by  the  first  three  fivangelisto.  But,  that  the  a^Mstles  met  for  such  a 
purpose  as  this,  before  they  left  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  sappoeed ;  and,  indeed, 
thenypothesis,  had  it  ever  beoi  made  and  supported  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimonies  of  the  earliest  uninspired  writers  of  the  church,  would  deserve  no  re- 
gard whatever,  unless  these  writers  had  each  dedared,  without  collusion  among 
themselves,  that  he  had  possessed  a  copy  of  the  original  record.  Even  th^i,  unless 
a  copy  of  it  were  still  in  existence,  from  which  we  miffht,  from  iotemal  evidence^ 
decide  on  its  claims  to  an  apostolical  origin,  we  should  hesitate,  after  the  impoature 
of  the  book  called  the  *  ApoMical  CouaHMums^  to  admit  the  authenticxtj  of  such 
a  record.  The  apostles,  m  a  state  oi  persecution,  had  not  the  same  facilities  for 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord  as  tJie  ministers  of  state,  called  the 
Scribe  and  the  Recorder,  possessed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  for  wriUng 
registers  of  the  deeds  of  their  req)ective  sovereigns ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the 
Evangelists  appealing  to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.' 
A  common  record,  from  which  all  the  Evangelists  selected  the  materials  of  thetr 
histories,  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned  as  an  hjrpothesis  perfectly  groundless,  not- 
withstanding all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  whidi  have  been  disphyed  in  support 
of  that  hypothesis.**' 

(2.^  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  belonged  to  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  such  a 
document.  The  first  witness  we  shall  adduce  is  Papias,  who  fiouri8hedA.D.  116* 
and  had  conversed  with  apostolical  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  had  been  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Father  refers  to  no 
primary  document  whatever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  bears  a  most  eimress  testi- 
mony to  the  Grospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  giving  an  account  of  the  latter 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  common  document.^  Four-and-twenty 
years  afterwards  lived  Justin  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  explicit :  for, 
instead  of  quoting  any  such  source,  under  the  name  of  'Avrofivrifiovivfiara  ruv  'Arotrro^ 
\uv^  or  ""  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,**  he  expressly  declares  that  he  means  the  ChspehtJ 
Tatian,  Irenssus,  TertuUian,  and,  in  shoit,  every  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writer  of 

*  On  the  subject  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  see  lir.  Falconer^  Bampton  Lee- 
tares  for  1810,  pp.  115—130. 

'  See,  among  a  variety  of  such  appeals,  I  Kings  xiv.  1ft.  and  1  Chwm.  xxvii.  S4k 
■  Bishop  Oleig's  edition  of  Stackhoose^s  Histoiy  of  the  Bible,  vol  iii.  p.  lOS. 

*  See  the  testimony  of  Fapias  in  Dr.  Lardner'^s  Works,  8vo.  voL  ii  pp.  107 — 110. ;  4tow 
vol  i.  pp.  337,  388. 

*  In  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  delivered  to  the  Bmperor  Antoninus 
Pins  (c.  66.),  Justin  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  oelehration  of  the  Lord*8  supper 
among  the  Christians : — **  For  the  apostles,  in  the  Memoirs  (iwofunffiovei/uiffiw)  composed 
by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels  (A  leaXerrai  ETATTEAIA),  have  thus  assored  as,  that 
Jesns  ordered  them  to  do  it  $  that  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  ten  said,  *  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me  ;  this  is  my  body : '  that  in  like  manner  he  took  the  cap,  and  after  he 
had  given  thanks,  said,  *  This  is  my  blood.'  ** — And  in  another  passage  (a  67.),  when 
giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  the  Christian  worship,  he  says,  "  The  MnnirM  of  the 
Aposdea  are  read,  or  the  Writings  of  the  Ftophets^  according  as  time  allows ;  and,  when 
the  reader  has  ended,  the  president  of  the  community  makes  a  disooBne  exhorting  them 
to  the  imitation  of  nn^k  excellent  things.** — An  evident  proof  this^  that,  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  four  Gospels  (and  no  ffreaUr  nnmber>  were  not  only 
generally  known  among  the  Christians,  but  were  revered  even  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  is,  as  divine  books.  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly  Bishop  of  London,  has  satis- 
factorily vindicated  the  testimony  of  Justin  agamst  the  charge  made  by  the  translator  of 
Michaelis,  that  ibis  father  had  quoted  what  does  not  exist  in  sense  or  substance  in  any  of 
our  foor  Goq)els.  See  his  **  Kemarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,**  &c  p.  78.  et  je;.  second 
edition. 
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andquity^  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  number  of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  source  whence  the  Evangelists  derived  the  materifus  of  their 
Gospels.^ 

3.  The  tneangneUieM  and  apparent  coniradtctUnUj  which  (as  we  have  $een)form  a 
strong  objection  against  (he  supposition  that  the  Evangelists  copied  from  each  oiher^ 
form  an  objection  no  less  strong  against  the  supposition  that  they  au  copied  from  one 
and  the  same  document  f 

For  if,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  their  document,  no  differ- 
enc3  could  have  arisen  between  them ;  but  they  would  all  have  asreed  in  relating 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  manner,  as  mudi  as  they  must  have  done  if  they  had 
copied  from  each  other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  supposed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occasionaUy  some  one  (or  more)  of 
them  gave  a  difierent  representation  of  some  fact,  either  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
from  mformation  derived  from  another  source  (as  the  supposed  document  3,  &c.), 
this  appears  to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evidence ;  for  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  autnority  of  the  primary  document  f  And,  bow  can  all  three  Evan- 
gelists be  said  to  have  derived  from  it  alone  all  the  matter  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon ?  In  whatever  light,  then,  we  view  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modi- 
fication of  the  general  supposition,  that  the  three  Evan^lists,  in  the  composition  of 
their  Gospels,  used  only  one  document,  can  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  examples 
of  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  Gospels.  We  conclude,  tlierefore,  that 
no  hypothesis  which  is  built  upon  this  foundation  can  be  the  true  one.' 

IV.  The  THIBD  hypothesia,  which  has  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  verbal  similaritiefl  and  disagreements  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  is 
that  of  A  PLUBALITT  OP  DOCUMENTS.  Of  this  hypothesis  there 
have  been  two  modifications, —  one  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Yeysie,  the 
other  by  Professor  Schleiermacher. 

1.  Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypothesis' :  — 
"  The  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in  their 
private  conversations,  were  doubdess  accustomed  frequently  to 
instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the  recital  of  some  action  or 
discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  And  many  pious  Christians, 
unwilling  to  trust  to  memory  alone  for  the  preservation  of  these 
valuable  communications  respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced 
to  commit  to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was 
fresh  in  their  memoiy.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  canonical  Oospels  were  written,  believers  were  in  pos- 
session of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
— drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  others  in  the 
Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narratives,  the  most  important  was  soon 
translated  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians,  to 
whom  they  were  unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  vice  versdJ* 

From  these  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion  that 
the  three  first  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  compiled.  Of 
the  authors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  tiiat  as  Matthew  alone  was 
an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  which  he  recorded ;  and  that  even  he  did  not  judge  it 
expedient  to  draw  exclusively  from  his  own  stores,  but  blended 

*  See  the  references  to  the  indiyidual  testimonies  of  these  fathers  in  the  Index  to  Dr. 
Lardner^s  Works,  voce  Gospds,  See  also  the  British  Critic  and  Theological  Kevicw, 
voL  ii.  pp.  347 — 350.  for  some  forcible  objections  against  the  existence  of  any  primary 
document 

■  Veysie's  Exaroinntion,  p.  se.  •  IWd.  p.  97. 
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with  these  detached  narratives  sach  additional  facts  and  discourse? 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.    Mark,  our  author 
further  thinks,  had  no  mowledge  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  and  having 
collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he  added  to  them  numerous  ex- 
planations in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts, 
together  with  various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
probably  acquired  from  Peter.     And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narratives,  many 
of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
though  some  of  them  had  been  drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and 
perhaps  from  the  preaching  of  other  apostles;  and  that  Luke, 
being  diligent  in  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add 
sreatly  to  the  number.     Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  in  He- 
brew, and  the  other  two  Evangelists  in  Greek.      ^'  But  Mafk 
being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  the  very  words  of 
his  Greek  documents,  and  widi  giving  a  literal  version  of  such  as 
he  translated  from  the  Hebrew.     Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction, 
and  frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in  more 
pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.     Only  he  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  very  expression  of  his  documents,  when  he  came  to 
insert  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  recite  discourses 
and  conversations,  and  especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.    Both  Mark  and  Luke  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which 
they  found  in  those  documents  which  contained  more  facts  than 
one.     The  documents  themselves  they  arranged  in  chronological 
order.     All  the  Evangelists  connects  the  documents  one  with 
another,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own  way."'     Our  author  also 
conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek  some 
time  after  the  two  other  Gospels  were  in  circulation;  that  the 
translator  made  great  use  of  them,  frequently  copying  their  very 
words  where  they  suited  his  purpose;  that,  however,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourse  to  that  of  Luke  only 
when  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the  other;  and  that  where 
he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no  difficulty,  he  frequently  trans- 
lated for  himself,  without  looking  for  assistance  from  either  Mark 
or  I-iuke.* 

Such  is  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  preference  to 
that  of  Bishop  Marsh.  That  it  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena,  which 
have,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  involve  so  many  difficulties,  we 
have  no  inclination  to  controvert :  for,  as  he  observes  of  the  bishop's 
hypothesis, ''  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  author  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every  point 
of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended."  We  are  even 
ready  to  grant  that  it  answers  this  purpose  more  completely  than 
that  of  the  learned  translator  of  Michaelis,  of  which,  therefore,  it  may 

*  ExamiDfttion  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  98,  99.  *  [bid.  pp.  100, 101. 
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be  considered  as  an  improvement ;  but  to  improve  requires  not  the 
same  effort  of  genius  as  to  invent.  Both,  however,  are  mere  hypo- 
theses, or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses,  which  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled  to 
admit;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the  authority 
which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three  Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections  seem  to  lie 
which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  very  existence  of  Bishop 
Marsh's  documents,  and  which  have  been  already  stated.     Some  of 
these  narratives  must  have  been  of  considerable  length ;  for  some  of 
the  examples  of  verbal  agreement,  which  they  have  occasioned  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Mark,  are  very  long  and  remarkable.     They 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since  they 
were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek 
Christians ;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  account  of  them,  to  have 
furnished  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's  Gospel,  except  the  explanation 
of  some  Jewish  customs  and  names,  and  some  circumstances  acquired 
from  Peter.     Such  narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's 
documents,  and  one  of  them,  his  document  K,  an  entire  Gospel,  of 
which  not  even  the  memory  'survived  the  apostolic  age.' 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  Germany,  is  developed  in 
his  *^  Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke."'     He  supposes 
that  there  existed,  at  a  very  early  period,  detached  narratives  of 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracles, 
and  discourses ;  which  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with 
various  objects.     From  these  minor  collections  Dr.  Schleiermacher 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  be  framed ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  St  Luke  formed  his  Gospel  by  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  these  separate  narratives,  without  any  alteration 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  except  the  addition  of  copu- 
lative particles.     The  result  of  the  examination  which  he  insti- 
tutes in  support  of  his  hypothesis  is,  that  the  Evangelist  *^  is 
neither  an  independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from 
works  which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of  Jesus ; "  and  that  ^'  he 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compiler  and  arranger 
of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  which  he  allows  to  pass  un- 
altered through  his  hands."' 

The  only  difference  between  this  hypothesis  and  that  of  Mr. 
Yeysie  is,  that  the  latter  supposes  the  first  Christians  to  have  made 
memoranda  of  what  they  heard  in  the  public  preaching  and  private 
conversations  of  the  apostles ;  while,  according  to  Professor  Schleier- 
macher, the  memoranda  of  the  Christians  were  collected  by  various 

>  British  Critic,  toL  xxxiv.  (O.S.)  p.  114.  An  hypothesis  similar  to  that  of  ICr.  Veysie 
was  offered  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Reyiew  (toL  viii.  part  i.  pp.  423,  424.)* 
bat  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr.  Y.'s  this  brief  notice  of  it  may  suffice. 

*  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ghospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  Dr.  Fredericlc  Schleiermacher,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of  the  controyersy  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels  since  Bishop  Blaish's  Dissertation.  London,  1825,  Svo. 
The  original  German  work  was  published  at  Berlin,  in  1817. 

*  Schleiermacher,  p.  813.    British  Critic  and  ThcoL  Key.  yol.  ii  p.  354... 
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personsy  as  chance  or  inclinatioii  directed  them.  On  the  Continent, 
his  hypothesis  has  been  attacked  by  Fritzsche^  Plank,  and  Gersdorf ; 
and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  and  refuted  at  great 
length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique  upon  his  essay  in  the 
British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Beyiew;  of  whose  obser* 
yations  the  following  is  an  abstract:  — 

1.  ThiM  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable^  and  not  reconcUdble  toUk 
certain  facts  dedveible  from  a  study  of  the  siyie  (md  language  of  St,  Lnke*s  OotpeL 

(1.)  The  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable, 

'^  That  a  person  employed  in  writing  an  historical  work  should  use  mich  existing 
narratives  as  he  could  depend  on«  is  undoubtedly  both  probable  and  rational.  That 
he  should  mahe  up  his  history  of  such  fragmentary  materials  has  this  clear  objection 
to  it,  that  the  writer,  wanting  narratives  of  every  period,  cannot  possibly  be  nice  in 
his  selection,  but  must  take  such  as  he  can  find,  and  where  he  can  meet  with  none 
of  high  authority  must  of  necessity  be  satisfied  with  others  of  less.  That  this  must 
be  the  consequence  of  so  composing  an  history  is,  we  think,  quite  clear  on  mere 
reasonable  grounds ;  and  that  it  is  practically  tirue  Professor  Schleiermacher,  at  least, 
cannot  deny,  for  he  himself  states  Uiat  St.  Luke  has  introduced  incorrect,  unfounded, 
and  almost  fabulous  narratives  into  his  Gospel.  But,  we  would  ask,  is  an  author 
to  be  supposed  totally  without  perception  of  this  obvious  objection ;  or,  in  other 
words*  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  willinglj  produces  a  less  valuable  and  authentic 
history  where  he  coutd  produce  one  more  so  r  We  must  be  allowed  to  think  that 
if  this  is  true  of  a  common  history,  it  is  still  more  so  of  such  a  history  as  a  Gospel 
— the  history  of  a  new  religion  and  its  founder.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
knowle^^  or  powers  of  its  historian,  thus  much  all  will  allow,  that  he  thought 
Christianity  true,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself  employed  in  ^ving  an  account 
of  a  revelation  from  Grod,  the  whole  value  of  which  depends  on  its  bSng  true."* — 
Now,  **  a  person  so  employed  would  assuredly  feel  a  deep  responsibilitv  attaching 
to  him,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  authentic  accounts 
of  the  weighty  matters  of  which  he  was  treating.  And  if  the  truth  of  these  r^narks 
be  admittra,  their  force  can  only  be  evaded  by  saying  dther  that  St.  Luke  had  not 
the  power  of  obUuning  better  materials,  or  had  no  discrimination,  no  power  of 
judging  which  were  better  and  which  worse.  Now  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
alternatives,  without  at  all  inquiring  whether  he  was  or  was  not  himself  a  witness 
to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  treated,  nor  that  he  had  ready 
access  to  those  most  capable  of  giving  him  exact  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  that 
passed  in  our  Lord*s  life.  We  have  positive  evidence  of  his  having  been  for  a  long 
time  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  his  having  gone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when 
that  apostle  was  seized,  and  his  lon^  imprisonment,  previous  to  his  voyage  to  Rome, 
commenced.  At  the  dose  of  that  imprisonment  he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied 
St.  Paul  to  Rome.  Where  he  spent  the  intermediate  time,  oerUdnly  is  not  posi- 
tively mentioned,  but  from  his  beine  with  St.  Paul  at  the  commencement  ana  the 
close  of  his  imprisonment,  and  from  his  having  come  to  Jerusalem  as  his  companion 
and  friend,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he  was  not  far  distant  during  its  con- 
tinuance ;  at  all  events  it  is  especially  mentioned  that  at  Jerusalem  he  went  with 
St.  Paul  to  St,  James,  when  all  tne  elders  were  present.  It  is  therefore  indisputable 
that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  tne  best  information  respectms  our 
Lord,  from  his  apostles  and  other  eye- witnesses  of  his  life  and  actions,  what, 
then,  we  would  ask,  could  be  the  temptation  to  a  person  under  St  Luke's  circum- 
stances, to  prefer  written  narratives,  circulating  with  an  authenticity  at  least  loosely 
established  (and,  in  fact,  according  to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  often  worthless}, 
to  the  oral  testimony  of  the  most  competent  witnesses ;  the  dead  words  of  dead  writing 
to  the  living  voices  of  living  men  who  had  been  the  constant  attendants  of  our  Lord, 
and  must  daily  have  given  Luke,  at  least,  sufficient  testimony  that  they  were  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  &od  ?  They  who  adopt  this  hypothesis  are  surely  bound  to  give  some 
account  of  the  motives  which  could  induce  a  person  situated  like  St  Luke,  led 
either  by  inclination  or  a  sense  of  duty  to  become  the  historian  of  the  faith  he  had 
learned  and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  the  feelings  by  which  he  and  every  bonest 
Christian  undertaking  such  a  work  must  have  been  influenced,  to  prefer  imperfect 
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to  perfect  testimony,  and  a  set  of  floating  narratiTes  of  doubtful  character  to  the 
certain  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  cannot  areue 
that  the  Evangelist  would  take  puns  to  procure  only  authenticated  narratives 
(because  he  has  stated  bis  belief  that  many  erroneous  ones  have  found  their  way 
into  this  Gospel),  takes  the  other  alternative  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  fre« 
quently  says  that  the  nicety  and  exactness  which  we,  *  who  are  a  critical  genera- 
tion,' require,  were  unknown  to  former  a^es,  which  were  easily  satisfied  wiu  a  less 
rigid  scrupulousness  as  to  accuracy,  and  that  St.  Luke  might,  therefore,  be  con- 
tented with  materials  really  imperfect.  But  to  us  this  appears  a  poor  answer  to 
the  difliculty ;  for  there  b  no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  rea- 
soning, any  difficult  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  simply  this  — 
whether  an  honest  and  sincere  man  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  events  of 
no  trivial  importance,  but  concerning  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  and  living 
with  those  w1k>  had  been  present  and  personally  engajged  in  the  most  remarkable  of 
them,  would  apply  to  these  competent  witnesses  for  information,  or  would  deem  it 
a  wiser  and  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  set  of  doubtful  narratives  of  these  events, 
written  by  doubtful  authors,  till  he  had  obtained  some  sort  of  account  of  all  that 
interested  him,  and  then  to  string  his  Collectanea  toother,  (without  a  word  of 
addition,  of  correction,  or  of  explanation,)  like  Martial*s  Epigrams,  some  good, 
some  indifferent,  and  more  bad,  into  a  book"  ^ 

(2.)  ThU  kypo&ietu  is  not  reconcilable  wiOi  certain  facts  dedueible  from  a  study  of 
the  style  and  language  of  St.  Luke's  Oospel, 

The  validity  of  this  objection  is  supported  by  the  learned  reviewer,  who  has  cited 
very  numerous  instances  of  the  Evangelist's  style  and  language,  compared  with 
those  occurring  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  for  whidi  the  reader  is  necessarily 
referred  to  the  Journal  already  cited.^  It  must  suffice  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
the  passages  adduced  clearly  show  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  throughout  the  production  of  the  same  author ;  peculiar  words  and 
phrases,  which  are  rarely  or  never  used  bv  the  other  Evangelists,  being  used  through 
various  parts  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts ;  while  a  large  number  of  these  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  are  derivable  from  one  source, — the  Septuagint;  and,  what  is  very 
curious,  a  large  number  of  words  not  used  by  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  common  to  St.  Luke  and  to  St.  Paul,  whose  companion  the  Evangelist 
was  for  many  years.  ^^  If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  forcibly  argues,  **  a  peculiar 
phraseology  runs  through  two  works,  if  much  of  that  peculiar  phraseology  is  con- 
stantly referable  to  one  known  source,  and  if  much  of  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  a  person  for  many  years  the  constant  companion  of  the  reputed  author 
of  these  works,  there  is  very  strong  reason  for  believing  the  common  opinion  to  be 
the  correct  one.  Chance  can  hardly  have  done  so  much — can  hardly  have  dis- 
tinguished the  greater  part  of  above  forty  narratives  (according  to  Professor 
Schleiermacher)  by  tbe  use  of  the  same  peculiar  phraseology — can  hardly  have 
produced  a  siriking  connection  between  their  style  and  that  of  the  intimate  friend 
of  their  compiler."'  In  a  note  the  reviewer  slates  the  following  to  be  the  result  of 
a  pretty  laborious  examination  of  the  New  Testament :  *'  There  are  in  St.  Luke 
as  many  words  peculiar  to  him  as  in  the  three  other  Evangelists  together.  In  the 
Acts  very  far  more.  In  St.  Paul  as  many  nearly  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  inquiring  into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Cvospels  and  Acts,  we 
find  more  than  Aree  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in  either  of  the  others.  With 
respect  to  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Grospels  and  St.  Paul,  there  are  nearly 
three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in  St.  Matthew,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  in  St.  Mark  or  St.  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  also  in  the  Acts  about 
^e  times  as  many  as  in  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  And  there  are  about  as 
many  words  common  to  St.  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  St.  Paul,  and  peculiar  to  these 
books,  as  there  are  words  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  alone.  '^ 

2.  Further,  the  principles,  on  which  Profeseor  Schleiermacher  conducted  the  eza^ 
mination  of  St,  Luke*s  Gospel^  do  not  hear  him  out  in  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
framed. 

(1.)  For,  lA  applying  the  test  of  probability^  Professor  Schleiermacher  assumes^  in 


'  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  345 — 356.  *  Ibid.  pp.  358 — 364. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  ii  p.  857.  *  Ibid.  p.  357.  note. 
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on  unwarrnntable  manner,  the  right  of  nmpljfing,  from  hU  own  fancy,  aU  Ae  cireum' 
tianees  and  details  of  every  narration  which  he  finds  in  the  Oospel ;  and  then  he  ex- 
plains the  whole  transaction  by  means  of  the  very  details  he  has  furnished. 

Five  examples  are  adduced  by  the  reriewer  of  Dr.  ScUeiennacher,  in  illnstn- 
tion  of  this  remark ' ;  one  of  which  will  be  sufEcient  to  confirm  it.  **  In  comment- 
ing on  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Grospel  (p.  81.)  he  tella  us,  that  the  narratiye 
(ver.  27 — 39.)  of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  and  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  the  narrative  (yer.  17 — 
26.)  of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  which  also  contains  a  conversation  of  the  same 
parties,  for  the  following  reasons:  According  to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  'the 
conversation  of  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  is  evidently  the  mun  point  of  the  second 
narrative.'  That  is,  the  call  of  St.  Matthew  is  not  so.  That  is  only  mentioned 
because  the  conversation  would  not  have  been  intelligible  without  the  fact  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  publican's  house. 

**  *  But  the  doctors  of  the  law  would  scarcely  have  stayed  without  till  the  splendid 
repast  was  at  an  end,  for  they  were  sure  enough  of  finding  Christ  and  his  disciples 
at  the  usual  time  of  public  business  the  next  day,  and  this  conversation  could 
scarcely  follow  immediately  after  the  hanqttet  Had  this  history,  therefore,  been 
related  in  a  continuous  thread  with  the  former,  we  should  have  found  them  con- 
nected either  in  this  manner,  StiU  they  were  minded,  after  this,  again  to  question  ki» 
disciples,  far  that  the  day  before  he  had  sat  at  meat  wiih  them  at  me  house  of  a  pmb» 
Uctm,  ufith  many  other  publicans  and  sinners :  or  thus.  And  he  went  hence  to  a  great 
feast  which  a  publican  had  made  for  him,  and  from  this  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  tooh 
occasion  afresh,  ^.  Ours,  however,  sounos  quite  like  an  independent  narrative 
which  premises  the  circumstances  necessary  to  oe  known,  without  concemiog  itself 
about  any  further  connection.  The  phrase  leai  fitrd  ravra  is  much  too  vague  to 
seek  in  it  a  view  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  passage.* 

**  From  this  specimen  our  readers  will  see  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Professor 
Scbleiermacher*s  proceedings.  He  supposes  that  we  are  able  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  writer's  aim  in  a  particular  narrative ;  that  we  know  enough  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  event  he  relates,  to  judge  whetiier  it  is  probable  that  the  doctors  of 
the  law  would  wait  for  Christ  till  be  hiul  finished  a  visit  to  a  given  person  presumed 
to  be  objectionable  to  them ;  that  we  can  decide  whether  these  habits  were  so 
stronffly  rooted  that  even  the  unusual  excitement  of  a  teacher  come  to  oppose 
their  law  would  not  induce  them  to  any  change,  but  would  compel  them  to  wait 
till  the  usual  hours  of  business  for  an  interview  with  him ;  whether  in  a  small  place 
they  could  not  have  met  with  him  instantly  on  his  leaving  the  house,  without 
derogating  from  their  dignity ;  and  again,  that  we  can  pronounce  with  some  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  method  by  which  the  writer  would  connect  the  preceding  and  snc- 
ceedmg  parts  of  his  narrative."  * 

(2.)  Jutf  grahdUmdy  assumes  (he  existence  of  the  most  incredible  stupidity  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  whenever  he  can  get  rid  of  any  diffieuUy 
by  such  an  hypothesis. 

**  For  example,  he  states  it  (p.  92.)  as  his  belief,  that  there  was  no  solemn 
calling  of  the  apostles,  and  that  St.  Luke  did  not  mean  to  state  any  such  calling. 
But  he  allows  tnat  St.  Mark  does,  in  the  most  decided  manner.  And  how  does  he 
reconcile  this  with  his  denial  of  the  fact  ?  Simply  by  supposing  that  St.  Mark 
saw  this  passage  in  St.  Luke,  and  misunderstood  it  1  There  are  two  monstrous 
improbabilities  to  be  got  over  in  this  statement ;  for  we  would  ask,  first,  whether 
it  18  credible  that  St.  Mark  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of 
the  apostles  or  not  ?  and,  secondly,  what  possible  reason  diere  is  for  supposing  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  misunderstand  St.  Luke  than  ourselves?"' 

(3.)  Not  only  does  Professor  Schleiermacher  allow  himself  the  most  extraordinary 
license  in  conjuring  up  feelings,  intentions,  motives,  and  circumstances;  but  in  many 
instances  these  conjectures  are  as  unhappy,  and  the  motives  and  circumstances  con^ 
jectured  [are']  as  forced  and  as  improbable  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

**  He  forms  a  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  occurrence  took  place^ 
and  then  imagines  circumstances  to  suit  it."    Thus^,  *' Professor  Schleiermacher 

« 

*  British  Critic,  voL  il  pp.  365—368.  '  Ibid.  pp.  865,  866. 

*  Ibid.  p.  369.  «  Critical  Essay,  pp.  131.  132 
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obsenres,  that  Luke  (viii.  22.)  does  not  tell  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  in  goins  on  the  sea ;  and  he  wishes  to  show  that  thej  went  out  without 
any  particular  object,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  joumej. 

^*  *•  The  easiest  way  of  conceiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to  imagine  that  the 
disciples  had  gone  out  in  the  boat  to  Jithy  and  that  Jesus  accompanied  them ;  for 
why  should  he  always  have  let  the  time  so  spent  be  lost  for  their  instruction  and 
the  exertion  of  his  whole  influence  on  them  P  *  &c.  He  appears  to  have  forgotten 
that  St.  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  adverse  to  Jesus  being  employed 
in  teaching  his  disciples  on  this  occasion — namely,  that  he  was  asleep.  (Matt. 
viii.24.r» 

(4.)  Las&y^  the  details  coi^ectwraUy  supplied  hy  Professor  Schleiermacher  are  not 
only  improbable,  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  not 
as  a  divine  Being,  but  as  a  heavenly  teacher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  such  a 
character. 

**  It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  such  a  teacher,  or  how  far  he  might  enter  into  the  common  detail  of  life ; 
but  surely  nothing  can  be  less  reasonable  than  to  reduce  every  action  and  every 
movement  to  the  ordinary  level  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  contend  that  every  thing 
which  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  improbable.  But  this  is  the  level  to  which  Professor 
Schleiermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transactions  oi  the  life  of  Jesus ;  this  is  the 
test  by  which  he  tries  them ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  passes  sentence 
of  improbability  on  so  many  of  them.  Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Grospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  (if  after  such  examination  he  can)  that  its  author  was 
a  mere  man,  yet  under  that  belief  let  him  say  whether,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  propagated,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so 
pure,  so  holy,  so  simple  it  may  be,  and  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  find  ample 
reason  for  concluding  that  its  author  must  on  very  many  occasions  have  entirely 
avoided  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  and  dedicated  himself  to 
thought,  retirement,  and  prayer.  Jesus,  we  are  told,  passed  the  night  on  the 
Mount  in  prayer.  Is  there  anything  in  any  way  improbable  in  this,  if  he  were  a 
mere  man,  believing  himself  sent  by  God  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  ?  It  is 
mockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher.  Yet  Professor 
ScbleiermacDcr  chooses  to  accoimt  for  this  by  supposing  (without  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  history)  that  he  must  have  been  at  a  festival ;  that  he  was  returning  to  his  abode 
with  a  caravan,  and  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  which  he  disliked,  was  driven  out  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  air  \  All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  than  the  simple  fact,  that  he, 
who  was,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to  be,  a  heayenly  teacher,  desired  to 
strengthen  himself  for  his  office  by  solitude  and  prayer !  **  * 

y.  The  last  hypothesis^  which  remains  to  be  notioed,  is  that  which 
supposes  the  three  first  Gospels  to  be  derived  not  from  any  written 
Gospel,  but  from  oral  tradition  from  the  apostles  and  other 
DISCIPLES  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  This  hypothesis  was  first  suggested  by  Herder  about  thirty 
years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhorn  in  assuming  a  common  He- 
brew or  Chaldee  Gospel;  but  he  differs  from  him  in  most  other 
respects,  by  supposing  this  common  document  to  be  a  mere  verbal 
gospely  which  consisted  only  in  the  preaching  {taipvyfia)  of  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity ;  and  which,  he  says,  had  been  verb^ly  pro- 
pagated for  thirty  years,  when  the  substance  of  it  was  committed  to 
writing  in  three  different  Gt>spel8.  According  to  the  form  of  this 
oral  gospel  or  preaching,  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  were  regulated.  Hence  arose  their  similarity  ;  but  it  is  use- 
less. Herder  further  asserts,  to  examine  the  words  used  in  our  three 

»  Brit  Crit  vol.  n.  p.  372. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  373,  374.  In  pp.  374 — 395.  Tarious  other  examples  are  adduced,  and  the 
erroneous  reaaonings  of  Professor  Schleiennafcher  exposed  with  equal  industry  and 
learning. 
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first  Gospels,  for  this  very  reason,  that  they  proceeded  not  from  a 
written  document,  but  from  a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and, 
accordingly,  in  lus  opinion,  whoever  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our 
three  first  Goq)el8  to  discover  the  contents  of  a  supposed  common 
document,  can  never  succeed  in  the  undertaking.^ 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  was  adopted  by  Eckermank,  who 
conceived  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  traditional  gospel,  in  which  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved ;  and  he  imagined  that  Matthew 
wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  tilie  Aramaean  dialect  Hence  he 
accounted  for  the  similarity  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  by  supposing 
that  Mark  and  Luke  collected  the  materials  of  their  Gtwpels  at 
Jerusalem ;  which  existing  in  this  oral  gospel  could  not  but  exhibit 
a  striking  resemblance  to  tiiat  of  Matthew.*  So  improbable,  how- 
ever, did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  itself,  at  the  time  it  wt»  announced, 
that  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  was  at  length  exploded  as  a 
mere  fiction  ;  and  Eckermann  hiinself  is  stated  to  nave  subsequentiy 
abandoned  it,  and  to  have  embraced  the  ancient  opinion  respecting 
the  three  first  Gospels.' 

3.  More  recentiy,  the  hypothesis  of  Herder  has  been  revived  and 
modified  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gieseleb^  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  evangelical  histoiy,  previously  to  being  committed  to  writing, 
was  for  a  long  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  respectfnl 
fidelity :  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral  tradition,  but  a  pure  tradi- 
tion, and  carefully  preserved.  As  the  first  Christians  came  out  of 
the  Jewish  church,  and  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  tradi- 
tion, they  had  neither  desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  written 
history  of  their  Master.  But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in 
distant  places,  and  reckoned  among  its  followers  wise  men  who  had 
been  converted  from  Paganism,  their  literary  habits  and  their  pre- 
vious ignorance  of  the  history  of  Christianity  caused  them  to  wish 
for  written  books ;  and  the  first  Gospels  were  accordingly  published. 
In  this  way  Luke  wrote  for  Theophilus.  But  the  Evangelists  only 
transcribed  accurately  the  most  important  portions  of  the  oral  tradi* 
tion,  selecting  from  it  such  particulars  as  were  best  suited  to  the 
pJace,  time,  and  particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote. 
Drawing  from  the  same  source,  they  have  frequentiy  said  the  same 
things ;  but,  writing  under  different  circumstances,  they  have  often 
differed  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  tradition  was  held  in  higher 
authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels,  and  was  also  more 
frequently  consulted  and  cited.  By  degrees  those  Gospels,  which 
followed  it  with  great  fidelity,  became  possessed  of  the  same  respect, 
and  finally  supphmted  it     The  heretics  contributed  much  to  this 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  voL  iii.  part  2.  p.  203^  \rhere  Herder's  ChrisUiche  Schriftea 
(Christian  Writings),  vol  iii.  pp.  303--416.  are  quoted.  Kninoel,  Cconment  in  Lib.  Hist» 
KoT.  Test  ToL  i.  p.  5. 

*  Dr.  Wait's  Translation  of  Hag's  Introduction,  roL  i.  Pref.  pp.  y.  vi. 
'  Parean,  de  Mythica  Interpretatione,  p.  190. 

*  This  notice  of  Gieseler's  hypothesis  is  abridged  from  Cellerier's  Introdaction  an  Kour. 
Test  pp.  260 — 267.,  who  cites  Dr.  G.'s  Historisch-Eritischer  Versuch  uber  dieEntstehun^ 
nnd  die  friihesten  schicksale  der  schrifUichen  Eyangelien.  (Historico-Critical  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  early  Fates  of  the  written  Go^ls.)  Minden,  1818. 
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result.  Thejf  indeed^  first  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of 
argumentation  and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who 
devoted  their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoretical  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discussion  and  the 
pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  for  themselves,  also  de- 
rived from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilated  and  altered.  The  true 
Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing 
good,  rather  than  in  reasoning  upon  religion,  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  derive  their  requisite  knowledge  from  oral  tradition, 
were  obliged,  in  defence  of  their  faith,  to  have  recourse  to  their 
Gospels,  which  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate  upon 
them,  and  also  to  quote  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  armed 
against  the  heretics  and  their  falsified  histories.  Thus,  gradually 
and  silently,  without  any  decree  or  decision  of  a  council,  our  four 
Grospels  universally  displaced  oral  tradition.  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  century^  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  whole  church,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  constantly  and  universally  possessed  canon- 
ical authority. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  Gieseler's  system.  That  it 
solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difficulties  which  its  author  imagines  to 
exist  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  we  may  readily  concede ;  because, 
being  framed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  those  phenomena,  it  may 
be  expected  to  answer  that  purpose ;  but  that  both  this  hypothesis 
and  that  of  Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  will  (we 
think)  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

1.  In  the  first  place, — ^not  to  dwell  on  the  total  silence  of  antiquity  respecting  the 
assumed  existence  of  these  verbal  gospels,  it  is  utterly  incrediUe  that  so  long  a  Ume 
should  elapse,  as  both  Herder  and  Giesder  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  was  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  because  every  Christian  who  had  once  heiurd  so  important  a  rela- 
tion must  have  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  principal  materisJs  of  it,  had  it 
been  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Besides,  a  mere  oral  narrative,  after  it  had  gone 
through  so  many  different  mouths,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  must  at  length 
liave  acquired  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  deserve  the  title 
of  a  common  Gospel  (as  Herder  termed  it) ;  and  therefore  the  supposition  that  our 
three  first  Gospels  were  moulded  in  one  form  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion 
of  a  mere  oral  gospel,  which  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.^ 
Further,  the  suppositions  of  these  writers  respecting  the  length  of  time  which  they 
imagine  must  nave  elapsed  before  any  Grospel  was  committed  to  writing  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  for  the  early  date  of 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Grospel,  which  has  already  been  stated  in  pp.  411—414.  of  this 
volume. 

2.  Although  we  should  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evangelical  history  was 
so  well  known  to  the  first  Christians,  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  written  docu- 
ments until  after  the  expiration  of  man^  years ;  —  that  the  first  Chrbtians,  more 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  with  theolqeical  science, 
paid  less  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels  than  to  the  facts  and  lessons  con- 
tained in  the  evangelical  history; — that  they  restricted  the  appellation  of  Fpa^i)  or 
Scripture  to  the  Old  Testament ; — that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
yet  collected  together,  and  that  they  designated  its  precepts  and  instructions  by  the 
formula  of  6  Xpiaroc,  Christ  has  smd  it: — although  these  points  should  be  conceded, 
yet  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  undervuued  or  disregarded  written  docu- 
ments ;  that  they  preferred  oral  tradition  to  them,  and  that  they  did  not  generally 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol  iii.  part  2.  p.  204. 
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make  um  of  our  four  Grospelfl  nntil  the  middle  of  tlie  second  century  f  'Bj  no 
means.  Such  a  conclusion  appears  to  us  to  be  contradicted  bj  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  writings  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least  equal  estimation 
with  that  tradition  by  which  the  subjects  of  their  preaching  were  preserved ;  since 
the  heathens,  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  could  with  diffictdtj  have 
recourse  to  oral  tradition^  and  would  eagerlj  avail  themselves  of  written  documents 
as  soon  as  thej  could  obtain  them,  that  is  to  saj,  early  in  the  second  century. 

3.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Gieseler  on  the  small  number  of  quotations 
from  the  Grospels  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  But  this  paucity  of  quotations  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  bj 
the  small  number  of  Christian  writers  whose  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  bj 
their  preference  of  practical  piety  to  science  and  theory,  and  by  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed :  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  con* 
eluding  that  the  Gospels  were  at  that  time  but  little  known.  Such  of  those  quota* 
tions  as  refer  to  the  K^pvy/ia,  or  preaching  of  the  apostles,  do  not  necessarilj 
imply  a  reference  to  oral  tradition;  and  they  may  equally  be  understood  of  written 
documents. 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis,  our  total  ignorance  of 
the  precise  time  when,  and  of  the  occasion  on  which,  our  Gospels  were  admitted  as 
canonical  by  the  whole  church.  But  the  profound  and  universal  veneration  in 
which  these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, — 
that  is  to  say,  rrom  the  very  time  when  there  was  a  greater  number  of  Christian 
writers  and  books, — evidently  demonstrates  that  their  authority  was  by  no  means 
fitfto,  but  had  been  of  some  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels 
leads  to  the  same  result.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  so  evidently  discernible  a 
special  design  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
and  to  the  ciiurches  which  became  the  depositaries  of  them,  that  we  cannot  imagine 
that  they  could  have  been  addressed  to  a  few  individuals  only,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

6.  Lastly,  although  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  tracfitionaiy  document  should  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  which  are  alleged  to  exist,  respectinff 
the  sources  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  tne  reid 
difficulties  which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  difficulties.  We  must 
conceive  how  such  oral  tradition^  which  was  diffused  from  Rome  to  Babylon,  con- 
tinued without  the  slightest  alteration,  amidst  the  great  number  of  new  convertsi, 
who  were  daily  occupied  in  studying  it,  and  in  transmitting  it  to  others.  We 
must  imagine  in  what  manner  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  umform ;  so  that 
persons,  who  committed  some  fragments  of  it  to  writing,  —  one,  for  instance,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  another  at  Rome,  —  should  in  the  tame  narrative  frequently  make 
use  of  the  same  phrases  and  even  the  same  words.  And,  finally,  we  must  reconcile 
the  hypothesb  with  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospels  (which  has  been  both  histori- 
cally and  critically  proved) ;  and  prevent  the  followers  of  this  system  from  de- 
ducmg  thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion,  which  some  German  neologians  have 
not  been  slow  in  forming,  viz.  that  our  Gospds  were  supposititious  productions  pos* 
terior  to  the  time  of  the  Evangelists. 

VI.  Since,  then,  the  four  hypotheses,  with  their  several  modifica- 
tions, above  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  harmony, 
both  of  words  and  of  Uiought,  which  appear  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
should  it  be  asked  how  are  we  to  account  for  such  coincidences?  We 
reply  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse 
to  either  of  these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  serious  and  inquiring  reader. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,'*  says  Bishop  Gleig,  "  that  the  most 
remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  and  thought,  that  occur  in 
the  three  first  Gospels,  are  found  in  those  places  in  which  the  several 
writers  record  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles ;  and  it  will  likewise 
be  admitted,  that  of  a  variety  of  things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  those  which  made  the  deepest  impressiou 
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are  distinctly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  the  others  have  been 
effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be  allowed,  that  of  a  number 
of  people  witnessing  the  same  remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most 
forcibly  impressed  by  one  circumstance,  and  others  by  a  circumstance 
which,  though  equally  connected  with  the  principal  event,  is,  consi- 
dered by  itself,  perfectly  different.  The  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  must  have  made,  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  impressions  too  deep  to  be  ever 
efiaced ;  though  the  circumstances  attending  each  miracle  must  have 
affected  the  different  spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made 
impressions,  some  of  tliem  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself, 
on  the  mind  of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  very  circum- 
stances may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  all,  and  of  course  been  soon 
forgotten* 

"  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every  man  may 
convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  particulars  of  an  event 
which  powerfully  arrested  his  attention  many  years  ago.  He  will  find 
that  his  recollection  of  the  event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was 
a  month  after  the  event  occurred ;  whilst  of  many  other  circiunstances, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  but  a  very  con- 
fused and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no  recollection  at  all. 
If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  any  friend  who  was 
present  with  him  when  he  witnessed  the  event  in  question,  he  will 
probably  find  that  his  friend's  recollection  of  the  principal  event  is  as 
vivid  and  distinct  as  his  own ;  that  his  friend  recollects  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  were  eitiier  not  observed 
by  himself,  or  have  now  wholly  escaped  from  his  memory ;  and  that 
of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which  he  has  the  most  distinct  recol- 
lection, his  friend  remembers  hardly  one.  That  such  is  the  nature  of 
that  intellectual  power  by  which  we  retain  tiie  remembrance  of  past 
events,  I  know  from  experience ;  and  if  tiiere  be  any  man  who  has 
never  yet  made  such  experiments  on  himself,  let  him  make  them 
immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if  they  be  fairly 
made,  the  result  will  not  be  as  I  have  always  found  it.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too^  as  a  universal  fact,  or  a  law  of  human  nature,  as 
certainlv  as  gravitation  is  a  law  of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  principal  object  in  any 
interesting  scene  is  strong,  those  produced  by  the  less  important  cir* 
cumstances  are  weak,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or,  if 
retained  at  all,  retained  faintly  and  confusedly ;  and  that  when  the 
impression  made  by  tiie  principal  object  is  exceedingly  strong,  so  as 
to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant  circumstances  make  no 
impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a  hundred  times  proved  by  the 
hackneyed  instance  of  a  man  absorbed  in  thought  not  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  clock  when  striking  the  hour  beside  him.  If  these  facts 
be  admitted  (and  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call 
tiiem  in  question),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Ay/M>- 
theses^  to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  harmony  which  prevails 
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among  the  three  first  EvangeluCs,  when  recording  (he  miracUs  of  our 
blessed  Lord^  or  for  the  discrepancy  which  is  found  in  what  they  say 
of  the  order  in  which  those  miracles  were  performed,  or  of  the  leiu 
important  circumstances  accompanying  the  performance.  In  every 
one  of  them  the  principal  object  was  our  Lord  himself,  whose  power- 
ful voice  the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeyed.  The 
power  displayed  by  him  on  such  occaaons  must  have  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spectators  as  never  to  be  efiaced ; 
but  whether  one  or  two  demoniacs  were  restored  to  a  sound  mind  in 
the  land  of  the  GhMhffenes ;  whether  one  at  two  Uind  men  miraculously 
received  their  sight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho;  and  whether 
that  miracle  was  performed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  other,  are 
circumstances  which,  when  compared  with  the  miracles  themselves, 
are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  made 
but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds  of  even  some  of  the  most  atten- 
tive observers,  whose  whole  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  prin- 
cipal object,  and  by  whom  these  circumstances  would  be  soon  for- 
gotten, or,  if  remembered  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  miracles  were  perfonned,  the  Evangelists 
appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  recorded  them,  as 
Boswell  records  many  of  the  sa3rings  of  Johnson,  without  marking 
their  dates ;  or  as  Xenophon  has  recorded  the  menxmbilia  of  Socrates 
in  a  work  which  has  been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Oospels."  ^ 
With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report  with  accuracy  the 
speeches  and  discourses  of  another ;  in  which  ease  even  common  his- 
torians would  endeavour  to  preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as 
their  memory  would  serve  them,  the  same  words.  **  In  seekingto 
do  this,"  says  tiie  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Bandolph),  '<  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  writers 
should  often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  write  Independently,  that  they  should  often  miss  of  it,  because 
their  memory  would  often  fail  them.  With  r^ard  to  the  sacred 
writers,  t^  is  natural  to  suppose  them  studious  of  this  very  circumstance  ; 
and  we  have  also  reason  to  think  that  they  had  assistance  from  above 
to  the  same  ^ect:  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either 
their  natural  faculty,  or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them, 
or  both,  should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  throughout; 
because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence,  and 
because  it  would  have  affected  their  chitfacter  of  original  independent 
witnesses.  Let  me  add,  that  these  discourses,  before  they  were 
committed  to  writing  by  tiie  Evangelists,  must  have  been  often  re- 
peated amongst  the  Aposties  in  teaching  others,  and  in  Calling  them 
to  remembrance  among  themselves.  Matthew  had  probably  often 
heard  and  known  how  his  fellow-labourers  recollected  the  same  dis- 
courses which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  preaching  and  writing. 
We  know  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  each  other,  but 
probably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed  themselves.     Mark 

>  Bishop  Qleig's  ediiioo  of  Steckhoiue's  BSftoiy  of  tbe  Bible,  toL  UL  p.  104. 
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and  Luke  had  the  same  opportunities,  even  if  they  were  not  original 
eye-witnesses.^  I  admit,  thetiy  of  a  common  document;  but  that  docu" 
ment  teas  no  other  than  the  fbeaching  of  oub  blesssd  Lobd 
HIMSELF.  He  was  the  great  Prototype.  In  loohing  up  to  him,  tlu 
Author  of  their  faith  and  mission,  and  to  the  very  wwrds  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  dictate  to  them  (which  not  only  yet  sounded  in  their  earsy 
but  were  also  recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  promised^  for  that 
very  purpose),  they  have  given  us  three  Gospels,  often  agreeing  in  words, 
though  not  without  much  diversification,  and  always  in  sense,^^ 

To  this  powerful  reasoning  we  oan  add  nothing :  protracted  as  this 
discussion  has  unavoidably  been,  the  importance  of  its  subjects  must 
be  the  author's  apology  for  the  length  at  which  the  preceding  ques- 
tions have  been  treated ;  because  the  admission  of  either  the  copying, 
documentory,  or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value  and 
importance  of  their  testimony,  ^'  They  seem  to  think  more  justly," 
said  that  eminent  critic  Le  Clerc,  ^'  who  say  that  the  three  first  Evan* 
gelists  were  imacquainted  with  each  other's  design:  thus  greater 
weight  accrues  to  their  testimony.  When  witnesses  agree,  who 
have  previously  concerted  together,  they  are  suspected ;  hut  those 
witnesses  are  justlv  credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately, 
and  without  knowmg  what  others  have  said*"^ 

>  «  As  no  two  hnmaii  minds  ever  proceed  with  an  exact  paraHelism  of  ideas,  or  suggest 
an  nnraried  flow  of  the  same  words,  so  in  reporting  these  things,  with  all  their  care,  the 
EyangeUsts,  like  other  men,  made  some  minnte  yariatioas.  Substantially,  their  acconnts 
are  the  same,  and  bespeak  the  same  origin ;  namelj,  truth,  reality,  and  correct  representa- 
tion. Inspiration  was  doubtless  a  further  guarantee  for  this  substantial  agreement,  though 
it  went  not  to  the  length  of  suggesting  words.  In  little  matters,  therefore,  tbej  yaiy,  so 
that  one  reports  the  same  fisct  rather  more  fully,  another  more  concisely ;  one  preserves 
more  of  our  Lord's  words,  another  fewer ;  one  subjoins  a  reason  or  an  ezplaoatioD,  which 
another  did  not  feel  to  be  necessary  ;  and  thus,  we  may  be  assured,  would  three  of  the 
most  correct  obserrers  and  scrupulously  exact  reporters  in  the  world  do  always,  if  they 
separately  related  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  the  yery  day  before.  Probably  each  would 
do  so  if  he  twice  related,  in  oonyersation  only,  the  yery  same  transactions  or  discourses. 
Our  daily  experience  may  proye  this  to  us.  Narrations  of  the  same  facts,  or  of  the  same 
discourses,  always  differ  from  each  other ;  generally,  indeed,  more  than  they  ought  to 
differ;  from  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  or  the  loye  of  embellishment  Bat  setting  these 
causes  aside,  they  still  must  differ.  One  person  will  relate  rather  more,  another  rather 
less,  of  the  facts  or  words ;  one  will  try  to  explain  as  he  goes,  another  to  illustrate ;  and 
the  expressions  used  will  always  savour,  more  or  less,  of  the  habitual  mode  of  discourse 
peculiar  to  the  indiyidoaL  But  in  reporting  speeches,  the  more  cave  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  yery  words  of  the  speaker  the  less  there  wUl  be,  in  that  part,  of  die  usual  difference  of 
expressions.  Still,  something  there  will  always  remain,  because,  however  careful  a  man 
may  be  to  describe  or  imitate  another,  he  is  neyer  able  to  put  off  himself.  This,  then,  is 
the  correct  yiew,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  only  correct  yiew,  of  the  resemblances  and 
differences  in  the  CkMpels.  They  agree  as  narratiyes  will  agree,  whose  eonmion  model  is 
the  truth.  They  differ  as  distinct  narratives  will  always  differ,  while  men  are  men  ;  but 
they  neither  agree  nor  differ  as  copied  narratives  would,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.'* 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  EvangelistB  demonstrated,  pp.  171 — 174.  In 
pp.  175,  176.  297 — 801.  the  coincidence  and  dimarence  of  the  EyangeUsts  are  appositely 
illustrated  by  harmonised  tables  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  of  St.  Paal*s  two  narra- 
tives of  his  own  conversion,  and  the  historical  narrative  of  St.  Luke. 

*  John  ziy.  26. 

*  "  Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  p.  32.  et  teq.  See 
also  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  yoL  iii.  pp.  105.-.112. 

*  Multo  rectidis  sentire  yidentur,  qui  evangelistas  tres  priores  scrip^sse  snas  historias 
oensent,  c(km  neuter  aliorum  consilu  conscius  esset,  unde  etiam  wxvm  testimonio  majus 
accedit  pondns.    Cum  enim  consentiunt  testes,  qui  inter  se  capita  contulemnt,  suqtecti 
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[The  more  recent  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  harmonising  Gos- 
pels are  in  general  only  repetitions  of  former  schemes,  with  or  without 
new  modifications.  These  are  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  remarks 
on  the  above  theories.  That  some  documents  existed  we  know  from 
the  preface  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  that  these  were  not  authoritative 
we  know  from  the  same  source.  The  general  opinion  of  competent 
critics  is  that  many  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  were 
early  in  oral  circulation  in  a  somewhat  definite  form ;  and  that  this 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  verbal  coincidences  that  we  find. 
Reference  may  be  made  on  the  whole  subject  to  Norton's  *'  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels/'  voL  i.  p.  239 — 315.  (London  edition,  1847% 
and  to  Dr.  Davidson's  '*  Introduction,"  i.  373—424.,  where  the  whole 
subiect  is  minutely  discussed. 

James  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  EJsq.,  in  his  **  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
and  Connection  of  the  Gospels"  (1853),  considers  that  the  coincidences 
of  the  narratives  may  be  generally  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  independent  translations  of  common  documents  in  another  tongue. 
From  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's  previous  contribution  to  biblical 
learning  in  his  volume  on  St  Paul's  voyage,  his  more  recent  work 
was  one  to  which  much  attention  was  of  course  directed.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  own  statement  of  the  theories  which  he  proposes. 

^'  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  state  very  shortly  the  conclu^ons 
which  I  have  been  led  to,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists,  and  other  ancient  writers,  respecting  the 
ori^n  and  connection  of  the  Gospels.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

*^  1st.  Several  of  the  apostles,  including  Matthew,  Peter ^  and 
John,  committed  to  writing  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  in  the  language  spoken  by  them,  L  e.  Syro-Chaldaic 
or  Aramaic,  known  in  the  rfew  Testament  and  works  of  the  Fathers 
as  Hebrew. 

"  2nd.  When  the  apostles  were  driven  by  persecution  from  Judan^ 
a  history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  was  drawn  up  from  the  original 
memoirs,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  by  the  apostie  Matthew,  for  the 
use  of  the  Jewish  converts,  the  Greek  being  the  same  as  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  Matthew. 

*^  3rd.  St.  Luke  drew  up,  for  the  use  of  Theophilus,  a  new  Ufe 
of  our  Lord,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word,  including  the  Hebrew  memoir  of  Peter,  and  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew. 

**  4th.  After  Peter^s  death,  or  departure  from  Rome  (t^oSop), 
St.  Mark  translated  the  memoir,  written  by  Peter,  into  Greek. 

'^  5th.  John,  at  a  still  later  period,  composed  his  Gospel  from  his 
own  original  memoirs,  omitting  much  that  was  already  narrated  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  for  reasons  assigned  by  himself,  (xzi.  25.)" 

**  By  adopting  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  "  Mr.  &nith 
thinks  that  '*  we  can  easily  explain  the  phenomena"  both  of  resem- 

potidB  habentnr :  Bed  teste!,  (jui  idem  testantnr  seoninii  nescii  alioram  testimonii,  meiitd 
vemin  dicere  Yidentnr. — Joannis  Phereponi  [i.  o.  Le  Clefc]  AnimadTeniones  in  Augnstioi 
Librum  de  ConBensa  Evangeliomm.  Appendix  AngnstiDiana,  p.  632.  Antverpin,  1703, 
folio. 
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blances  and  differences  which  they  present.  He  adds,  "  I  do  not, 
however,  propound  it  as  a  probable  conjecture,  calculated  to  afford 
an  explanation,  but  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  every  part  of 
it  bj  adequate  proof." 

Mr.  Smith  then  seeks  to  invalidate  the  arguments  given  above 
against  the  supposition  that  the  Evangelists  could  have  copied  one 
from  another :  the  reader  of  his  work  is  requested  to  compare  his 
remarks  with  what  has  been  above  stated. 

But  the  leading  difficulty  as  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  supposes  a 
number  of  apostolic  works  which  have  disappeared,  and  of  which  no 
notice  or  memorial  exists.  Also  it  contradicts  the  explicit  and  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  Papias  as  to  the  origin  of  St.  Mark's  OospeL 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  elaborate  theories  quite  leave  out 
of  sight  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists :  if  this  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  narratives  could  have 
originated  from  any  mechanicid  accretion  of  materials;  and  if  this  be 
fully  admitted  we  may,  while  owning  that  verbal  coincidences  arose 
from  the  form  that  narratives  had  previously  assumed,  see  that  there 
was  a  definite  reason  why  the  different  inspired  writers  varied  in 
what  they  inserted,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  connected. 
The  four  Gospels  have  respectively  a  varying  scope,  aspect,  and 
phase  of  instruction.] 
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GENXBAL  BiniJOGBAPHICAL  WORKS,  TBBATINO  ON  TBB  SDITIOK8,  UTBXABT 

HISTORY,   CRITICISM,   ETC.   OF  THB  BIBLB. 

1.  BiBUOTHBCA  SACRA  in  biuos  syllabofl  distincta.    Quorum  prior,  qui  iam  tertio 

auctior  prodiit,  omnes  sive  Textus  Sacri  siye  Yersionum  ejusdem  qu&yis  lin^&  ex« 

pressarum  editiones,  necnon  prsBStantiores  MSS.  Codices,  cum  notis  historicis 

continet :  Posterior  yero  continet  omnia  eorum  opera  quovis  idiomate  conscripta, 

qui  hue  usque  in  Sacram  Scripturam  ediderunt,  simul  coUecta,  turn  ordine  alpha- 

betico  disposita,  tum  serie  sacrorum  librorum.    Huic  coronidis  loco  subjiciuntur 

Grammatics  et  Lexica  Linguarum  priesertim  orientalium,  quss  ad  illustrandas 

sacras  paginas  aliquid  adjumenti  conferre  poesunt.    Lahore  et  industria  Jacobi  Lb 

LoMQ.    f  arisiis  1723,  2  tomis  folio. 

The  third  and  best  edition  of  a  most  laborioas  work.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  the  second  at  Laipsic,  in  the  same  year,  with  additions  bj  C  F.  Boemer. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  iteratas  curas 
ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab  Andrea  Gottlieb  Masch.  Halse, 
1774 — 1797.    6  vols.  4to.  frequently  bound  in  two  thick  volumes. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  was  diacontinned  for  want  of  adequate  support,  is  confined  to  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptores.  Part  I.  contains  editions  of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  text  Part  II.,  in  tunee  yolnmes,  treats  on  the  Greek,  Orioital,  and  Latin  yersions,  and 
on  editions  of  them ;  and  the  last  volame  comprises  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volnmes. 

We  hare  been  largely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  mnch  information  concerning  the 
.printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  To  this  raloable  work  the  BibHotheea  BibOea 
Serem$nmi  fTuaiembergenmim  Dueii,  dim  Lorkiana,  published  by  J.  G.  C.  Adler,  at  AJtona,  in 
!1787  (in  five  parts  forming  two  quarto  volumes),  is  an  indispensable  supplement  It  is  very 
justly  characterised  by  Bp.  Mann  as  ^a  catalogue  of  great  merit  and  utility,"  and  contains 
notices  of  some  versions  and  translators,  which  have  escaped  even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

3.  Disoours  Historiqne  sur  les  principales  Editions  des  Bibles  Polyglottes.  Far 
rAuteur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Sacree.    [Jacques  Lb  Lonq.]    Paris,  1713,  8vo. 

4.  Calmbt  (Au^ttne),  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  best  books 

that  can  be  read  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  understanding  of  the  Scripture. 

Folio. 

lliis  Catalogue  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  In  the  various  French  editions  of 
Calmet*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It  also  occupies  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  of  the 
third  volome  of  the  £^glish  tnmslation  of  that  Dictionaiy,  in  folio.    It  contains  copious  notices 
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of  the  earlier  biblical  critics  and  commentaton,  and  other  writers  on  Scriptnnl  Antiqiiities*  &c. 
This  Talnable  Catalogue  is  omitted  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  IMctionaiy,  poblished  by 
he  late  Bir.C.  Taylor. 

5.  Joh.  Christophori  WoLrn  Bibliotheca  Hebnea;  rire  Notitia  tarn  Aactomm 
HebrsBorum  cujoscumqae  ntatis,  turn  Scriptoram,  qiue  rel  Hebrmice  primum 
exarata,  vel  ab  aliis  conversa  sunt,  ad  noatram  setatem  dedacta.  Acoedit  m  caloe 
Jacobi  Gaffarelli  Index  Codicam  Cabbaliatioorunt  MSS.  quibos  Joh.  Picoa,  Miran- 
dulanus  Comes,  nsus  est.    Hamburg  et  LipsisB,  1715 — S3,  4  tomis,  4to. 

6.  Jo.  Georgii  WAi4;ini  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  literariis  adnotatioiiibiia 

instructa.    Jense,  1757 — 58 — 82—65,  4  Tola.  Sro. 

All  who  are  conversant  in  sacred  litctatore  have  borne  wflUng  testtmonr  to  the  conectneas 
and  research  of  Welch,  whose  work  will  alwajrs  remain  a  prodnctton,  admirable  for  the  dUicenoe 
and  for  the  extensive  reading  and  aocnracy  which  it  evinces.  The  sonnd  judgment,  lemaitable 
in  other  worics  at  this  theologian,  is  conspicnons  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theo> 
logical  literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is  well  arranged :  with  regard  to  maaj  bocdts, 
their  contents  and  value  are  stated,  and  directions  are  given  iniers  more  extensive  information 
is  to  be  obtained.  Of  many  important  worfca  an  extensive  and  aocante  liteniy  histoiy  is 
given.  All  departments  of  theology  have  a  rich  collection  of  books  pertaining  to  them  da- 
scribed,  and  abundant  materials  are  furnished  for  the  histoiy  of  religini.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  are  chiefly  interesting  to  Biblical  students.  How  much  the  author  of  the  present 
work  is  indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  the  freonent  references  made  to  it  will 
sufficiently  attest  In  1770,  Walchins  published  a  Bibliotheca  Patristica  in  one  lam  volunie 
8va :  it  contains  an  excellent  account  of  treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Pathen  of 
the  Churdi,  and  on  the  editions  of  their  writings.  A  new  edition  of  this  Work,  mudi  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  J.  T.  L.  Daanus,  was  published  at  Jena  in  188i,  also  in  one  volume  8vow 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Suooeasion  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  a  Chronological 

Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from  the  Invention  of  Alpbab^ical 

Characters  to   the  Year  of  our  Lord   1445.    By  Adam  Culwkm,  LL.D.  and 

J.  B.  B.  Ci^MLB,  M.A.    London,  1881 — S2.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  A.D.  845,  was  published  by  Dr. 
Clarke  in  1821,  in  one  volume,  12mo.  The  remainder  of  the  woik  was  composed  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke.  Hie  whole  contains  much  important  infonnation  relative  to  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Systematic  Arrangement 
of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  accompanied  with  an  Account  both  of  the 
mncipal  Authors,  and  of  tlie  Progress  which  has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in 
Theological  Learning.  By  Herbert  MAwaw,  D.D.  [Bishop  of  Peterborongh.3 
London,  1810^1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  were  published.  They  embrace  almost  eveiy  tome  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  tiie 
Scriptures ;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  bibliographical  and  critical  notices  of  the 
principal  writers  who  haVe  treated  on  these  subjects. 


8*.  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Literpretation  of  the  Bible,  with  two  p: 
liminary  Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theological  Arrangement:  to  which 
are  added  two  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  By  Herbert 
Marsh,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Peterborough.    London,  1828.    ITew  Edition,  1838.   8vo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  of  the  first  four  parts  of  the  prscedinff 
course  of  Lectures.  The  two  additional  Lectnres  on  the  Histoiy  of  Biblical  Inteipretation, 
which  were  published  separately,  contain  bibliogrsphical  notices  of  the  principal  writers  on 
that  subject. 

9.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History  and  Fate  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Centuir:  including 
Biographical  Notices  of  Translators  and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholan.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Towmlet,  DJ).    London,  1821.  8  vols.  8vo. 

**  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  ftmd  of  instructite  and  pleasing  information 
on  tlie  subject  of  Sacred  BibUography.  They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  pub- 
lications, many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  some  of  them  of  extreme 
rarity."  ....  «  The  industnr  and  the  accnnu^  of  Mr«  Townley  will  entitle  his  volumes  to  the 
approbation  of  the  critic  and  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  aiford  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  Translations  and  of  the  Literary  and  Eoclesiastical  History  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Eclectic  Beview,  J^.  a  voL  xviii. 
pp.  886.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Bible.  By  James  Towhlbt, 
D.D.    London,  1828.  12mo. 

Thishandsomelyezecntedvolnme,  which  is  a  second  edition  of  the  Biblical  Ansodotss  pnh- 
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liflhed  by  Dr.  Townley  in  1818,  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  his  Illnrtrations  of  Biblical 
Literatnre.  It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Literary  Histoiy  of  the 
Scriptores  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centniy. 

11.  Bibliotheca  Biblica:  A  Select  List  of  Books  on  Sacred  Literature,  with 

Notices  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographical.    By  William  Obmb.    London, 

1824.  8vo. 

For  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  books,  Mr.  Orme  has  been  indebted  to  the  present  Work, 
to  which  he  has  homourabfy  acknowledged  his  obligations.  <*  The  theological  stadent  cannot 
ful  to  derive  ranch  advantage  from  it ;  and  the  more  learned  divine  will  find  it  an  excellent 
supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selects  of  the  laborious  Walchios,  or  to  the  erudite 
BibUotheca  Sacra  of  Le  Long."   (British  CriUc,  N.  S.  vol.  xziL  p.  486.) 

12.  Biblioth^ue  Sacr^  Grecque-Latine ;  contenant  le  Tableau  Chronolo«ique, 
Biographique,  et  Bibliographique,  des  Auteurs  Inspires  et  des  Auteurs  Eccl^- 
siastiques,  depuis  Moise  jusqu'a  Saint  Thomas  d*Aquin.  Ouvrage  r^dige  d*apr^ 
Mauro  Boni  et  Gamba.    rar  Ch.  Nodieb.    Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliography.  The  author  first  gives  a 
Gondse  biographical  notice  of  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writer^  and  then  specifies  the  prin- 
cipal editions  of  their  works.  A  List  is  then  subjoined  of  the  Collections  of  the  Canons  and 
Acts  of  Councils  and  of  the  Canon  Law,  of  Ecclesiastical  Biographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chris- 
tian Poets. 

IS.  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  accompanied  by  Historical 
and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Manuscripts  and  rrinted  Books  contained  in  the 
Library  of  His  Botai.  Hiqhmbss  tbb  Dukb  or  Sdssbx.  By  Thomas  Joseph 
Pettigrew,  F.R.8.,  &c.  &c  London,  1827—40.  2  vols,  in  three  Parts.  Imperial 
8vo. 

This  magnificent  Publication  has  a  claim  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  Catalo^e  of  Biblical 
Works,  on  account  of  the  diversified  and  important  information  which  it  communicates  respect- 
ing Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  bibliographical  treatises 
already  described ;  and  as  a  record  of  the  editions  collected  by  His  Royal  Hi^mess. 

The  First  Part  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana  is  appropriated  to  Makuscriptb, 
the  number  of  which  amounts  very  nearly  to  three  hundred :  these  are  arranged  according  to 
languages,  viz«,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  English, 
Irish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  Pali,  Sioghaleae,  and  Burman.  The  Second  Part  treats  on 
Printkd  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  disposed  under  the  following  titles,  viz.  Polvglotts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  of  detacned  portions  thereof;  —  Hebrew  Bibles,  fiebrew 
and  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  ;  —  Greek 
Bibles,  Greek  Pentateuch,  and  portions  or  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek;— Latin  Bibles,  and 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin. 

Vol.  II.  comprises  Editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  together  with  the  rarest  and 
best  editions  or  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  andont  and  modem. 

The  entire  Catalogue  forms  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  articles,  very  many 
of  which  are  among  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Sacred  Bibliography.  Much  as  has  been 
accomplished  bv  preceding  authors  who  have  treated  on  Sacred  Bibliography,  Mr.  Pettigrew 
.has  contributed  various  additions  to  this  branch  of  literature.  He  has  described  the  several 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  curious  specimens  of  metrical  Versions  are  introduced,  besides 
numerous  bio|;raphical  and  critical  anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors.  The  numerous  engravings 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  chalcographic  art.  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  distinguished  owner  of  this  magnificent  library,  not  to  acknowledge  the  very  liberal 
facUity  with  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permitted  it  to  be  consulted  by 
scholars.  This  library  was  disposed  by  auction  in  1844,  when  many  of  its  choicest  volumes, 
biblical,  liturgical,  Hawifali  and  miscellaneous,  were  purchased  for  the  national  Ubrary  at  the 
British  Museum. 

There  are  copies  of  this  Catalogue  in  small  folio,  the  typographical  splendour  of  which  is 
unequalled. 

[14.  y arise  Lectiones  Teteris  Testamenti  .  .  .  Opera  et  Studio  J.  B.  Db  Bossi, 
S.T.D.    Parma,  1784.    4to.  4  vols. 

J.  B.  Db  Rossi  Scholia  Critica  in  V.  T.  Libros.    Parma,  1798.    4to. 

These  works  contain,  subjoined  to  the  introductions,  a  remarkably  complete  account  of  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    Jahn  gives  a  summary  in  has  Hebrew  Bible,  voL  iv.  pp.  550 

—668.3 

[15.  Die  (veschichte  der  Heiliffen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments  entworfen  yon 
Ediiard  Rbuss.    2te  Ausgabe.    Braunschweig,  1853.    8vo. 

This  work  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  pains  taken  in  describing 
the  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  texU  which  they  respectively  contain.  See 
§§  89d— 419.  The  notices  of  the  ancient  versions  aie  also  usefliL  Of  the  869  editions  noticed 
by  Masch  which  appeared  prior  to  1780,  Beuss  states  that  212  are  in  his  own  posaessioiu 
§  411.  nota.] 
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[16.  An  Aeoount  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  TeBtament,  with  Be- 
miirki  on  its  reyinon  on  Critical  Principles.  B7  Semuel  Prideanx  TksQBU«BS, 
LL.D.  London,  1854.  8to.] 


CHAPTER  L 

BMTUUI  TXXT8  iJID  YXXSiOHS  OF  THS  BIBLS. 

SECTION  L 

PBIHCIPU.  BDinOllS  of  THB  H^ttBW  BIBUk 

Bishop  Wai.toh\  Carpeov',  and  rarticuUrlj  Le  Long,  have  treated  at  great 
length  on  the  Tarious  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptores.  These  hare  been  divided 
bj  De  Rossi,  and  others,  into  Masoretic  and  Kon-Masoretic  editions, — a  distinction 
which  cannot  be  fully  carried  out,  as  all  have  sprung  from  Masoretic  copies.  In 
the  present  section,  Dr.  Masch's  improred  edition  of  Le  Lons^s  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ' 
has  Deen  chiefly  followed.  The  yanous  impressions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  may  be 
divided  into  the  four  following  classes,  viz. 

fl.)  Ediiiones  Principes,  or  those  first  printed. 
2.)  EdiUones  PrimarisB,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  bases  of  sub- 
sequent impressions. 

(3. )  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rabbinical  Commentaries. 
(4.)  Editions,  which  are  furnished  with  Critical  Af^iaratas. 


§  1.  £ditiohs8>Pbircife8. 

1.  Psalterium  Hebndcum,  cum  commentario  EnccBn.    Anno  237  (1477).    4t4v 

The  firtt  printed  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.^  It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  J«  printed  (pro- 
bably at  Bologna)  with  a  square  Hebrew  type,  approaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The 
text  is^tbont  points,  except  in  the  four  first  psaunB,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The  oom- 
mentary  of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the  text  in  the  rabbinical  chaFscter,  and 
is  much  more  complete  than  in  the  subsequent'  editions,  as  it  contains  all  thoee  passages  which 
were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Christianity.  ProC  Jahn  states  that  it  is  incor- 
rectly printed,  and  that  the  matres  lectionis  are  introduced  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
editors. 

[2.  Pentateuchus  Hebraicus.    Bononise,  1482.  Fol. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  remarkably  correct  edition.    The  vowel  points  are  expressed.] 

S3.  ProphetsB  priores  et  posteriores  cum  commentario  Kimchi.    Soncini,  1486. 
.2  tom.] 

^4.  Quinque  Megilloth  cum  Comm.  Jarchi,  &o.     [Bononie,  1482]  FoL] 
*5,  Quinque  Megilloth.     Soncini  et  Casali,  1486.    4to.] 
j6.  Hagiographa.  Neapoli,  1487.    4to. 

These  portions  contain  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  which  was  very  soon  after  printed 

unitedly.] 


01. 

I 


1  Prolegom.  cap.  iv.    De  Bibliorum  Editionibus  pnecipuis. 

s  Critica  Sacra,  pars  L  cap.  9.  pp.  887—428. 

s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  post  Jacobi  Le  Louff  et  0.  F.  Boemeri  Iteratns  curas  oidlne  disposita, 
emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab  Andrea  Gottlieb  Masch.  Hals,  4to.  1778 — 85—90.  4  vols, 
with  Supplement.  The  account  of  Hebrew  editions  is  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  1 — 186.  831 — 424. 
De  Bure's  Bibliographie  Instructive,  tom.  i.  (Paris  1763),  and  Brunette  Manuel  du  Libraire,  et 
de  TAmateur  de  Livres  (6  vols.  8vo.  Paris  1842,  4th  edit.),  have  also  been  consulted  occa- 
sionally.   [De  Rossi  is  the  authority  on  whom  the  editor  has  relied  as  to  the  early  editions.] 

^  [This  has  been  incorrectlv  supposed  to  be  the  first  printed  Hebrew  book ;  but  De  Rossi 
showed  in  his  **De  HebraicsB  lypographias  origine  ac  primitiis"  (Parma  1776),  p.  7.,  that  the 
Commentary  on  Job  by  Rabbi  Levi,  the  son  (U  Gershon  (Ralbag),  was  completed  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  same  year  (the  one  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  other  at  the  b<^nning  of  Sep- 
tember); and  in  his  **De  Typographic  Hebrno-Ferrarensi  Comroentarius  Uistoricos**  (Kr- 
langen  1781),  he  showed  that  Abraliam  Ben  Chigim  had  printed  at  Mantua  and  Forrara,  in 
1476,  part  of  the  Arbah  Turim  of  Rabbenu  Asher ;  and  stUl  earlier  (1476)  Jarohi's  CommenUry 
on  tlie  Pentateuch  had  appeared.] 
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7.  Biblia  Hebraicit,  cum  punctis.    Sonoini,  1488.    Folio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  viixrt  HArew  BHU  ever  printed.  It  is  at  present  of  sach  extreme 
rarity,  that  only  nine  or  ten  copiee  of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  long  Hebrew  sub- 
scription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abraham  Ben  Chajim),  the  place  where  it  was 
printed,  and  the  date  of  the  edition.  This  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch,  of 
873  (but  Brunet  says  880^  foUos,  printed  with  points  and  accents,  and  also  with  signatures  and 
catchwords.  The  mitiai  letters  of  each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  ornamented. 
Dr.  Kennicott  states  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  verbal  differences  between 
this  edition  and  that  of  Tan  der  Hooght ;  his  assertion  is  Questioned  by  Masch.  No  doubt 
that  Kennicott  included  in*  his  estimate  even  the  smallest  cnange  in  orthography.  The  re- 
searches of  biblical  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  manuscripts  were  used  for 
this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that  these  veiy  andent  editiona  are  equal  in 
value  to  mannscripfts  ef  the  sama  age. 


§  2.  EDITIOnSS  FaiMABLfi,  OB  THOSB  which  HAYB  BBBM  ADOPTBD  AB  THB  BA8B8  OF 

8UB8BQUBXT  I1IPBB88IOH8. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  8vo.  Brixbe,  1494. 

This  edition  was  conducted  by  Gebson,  the  son  of  Babbl  Moses.  It  is  also  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part  <^  the  Psalms,  which  is  in  two  columns.  The  identical 
copy  or  this  edition,  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation,  is  said  to  be  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.    This  edition  was  the  basis  of,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Com- 

Sltttensian  Polyglott;  2.  Bombeii^sySrse  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1517,  in  4  vols,  folio;  8. 
>(miiel  Bomberjps  4io.  Hebrew  Bible,  Venice,  1518;  4.  His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice, 
1621 1  and,  5.  Sebastian  Munster's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1586,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hebraica  Bombergiana  IL  folio,  Venice, 

1525,  1526,  fofio. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  profoundly 
learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish  erudition.  He  pointed  the  text  according 
to  the  Masoretio  system.    This  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modem  pointed  copiet. 


§  3.  EDiTiom  or  thb  Hbbbbw  Biblb  with  Rabbinical  Commbhtabibs. 

Besides  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  I.  et  IL  just  mentioned,  we  may  notice  in  this  class 
the  three  following  editions ;  tIz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebruca  cum  utra^ne  Masora,  Tai^gum,  necnon  commentariis  Rab- 

binorum,  studio  et  cum  pnefatione  R.  Jacob  F.  Chajim,  Venetiia,  1547 — 1549, 

4  tomis  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chi^im's  editions;  and,  aooordinf  to  M.  Brunet,  is 
preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as  to  another  edition  executed  in  1668,  uso  from  tiie  press 
of  Daniel  Bomberg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebrasa,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum,  item  cum  commentariis  Rab« 
binorum,  studio  Johannis  Buxtorfii,  patris ;  ndjecta  est  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  com- 
mentarius  Masoreticus.    Basilen,  1618,  1619, 1620,  4  tomis  in  2  rols.  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lewis  Emniff,  an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle : 
on  account  of  the  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  is  neld  in  great  esteem  by  Hebrew 
scholars,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by  Bomberg.  Bnxtorf 's  Biblia 
Rabbinica  contains  the  commentaries  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra, 
Kimdii,  Levi  Ben  Oerson,  and  Saadias  Haggaon.  An  appendix  is  subjoined,  containing,  be- 
sides the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora  corrected  and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  various 
lections  of  the  Rabbis  Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  NaphtalL  Buxtorf  also  annexed  the  points  to  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  Tibentu  published  by  Buxtori;  in  1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Masora  and  other  additions  to  his  great  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  Magna  Rabbinica.    Amstelodami  1724 — 27.  4  vols,  folio. 

**  This  is  nnonestionably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and 
was  edited  by  Moees  Ben  Simeon  of  Frankfort  It  is  founded  npon  the  Bomberg  editions,  and 
contains  not  only  their  contents,  but  also  those  of  Buxtorf  *s,  with  additional  remarks  by  the 
editor."  BibL  Sussex,  vd.  L  part  ii.  p.  188.  In  pp.  189 — ^195.  there  is  a  oopioas  and  interesting 
bibliographical  description  of  this  edition. 


§4.  FBiHGiPAii  EniTioBe  of    thb   Hsbbsw   Biblb,  ihgi^ubimo   thosb   with 

Cbitigai*  Notbs  abb  Appabatus. 

1 .  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  hy  Bomberg,  and  edited  by 
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Felix  FsATBHSU,  (Vemoe,  1517,)  contains  the  Tariofiu  lections  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  recensions ;  whidi  are  uso  to  be  found  in  BuxtorTs  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  com  Latina  Yersione  Sebastiani  Muhstbbi.    Basilee,  1534, 

1535.    2  Yols.  folio. 

The  Hebieir  type  of  this  edition  resembles  the  chsracten  of  the  Gemum  Jews:  the  I^tfla 
▼enion  of  Monster  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Thong^h  Uie  editor  has  not 
indicated  what  mannscripts  he  nsed,  he  is  sappoeed  to  have  formed  his  text  upon  the  edition 
printed  at  Brescia  in  1494»  or  the  still  more  early  one  of  1488.  His  prolegomena  contain  much 
nsefiil  critical  matter ;  and  his  notes  are  subjoined  to  each  chapter.  This  is  the  first  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  Germany.  In  1586  appeared  Munster's  Hebrew  Bible  withoat  a 
JMin  translation. 

3.  Hebraicorom  Biblionim  Veteris  Testamenti  Latina  Interpretation  operft  olim 

Xantis  Pasnini,  Lucensis;    nunc   yerb  Benedicti    Aria)  Montani,  Hispalenais, 

Francisci  Kaphelenffii,  Alnetani,  Guidonis  et  Kicolai  Fabriciorum  Bodenanoram 

fratrum  collato  stndio,  ad  Hebraicam  dictionem  diligentissim^  expensa.    Christ. 

Flantinus  Antwerpin  ezcudebat,  1571.    Folio. 

This  is  the  first  edition  executed  by  Plantin,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  correct:  but  Dr. 
Masch  states  that  the  reading  in  Gen.  iiL  16.  Ib  falsified  by  substituting  the  feminine  pronoon 

E^^  Me»  for  the  masculine  pronoun  M^n  he,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  reading  ^mo,  eke,  of  the 
ttin  Vulg^A,  in  order  to  support  the  Mariolatty  of  the  modern  church  of  Rome ;  thus  giTuiff 
the  honour  of  hntuing  the  eerpatfe  head  to  the  ^rgin  Mary  instead  of  Jesus  Christ.  (BibL 
Sacra,  vol.  i.  part  L  p.  168.)  The  Hebrew  text  is  the  same  as  that  printed  in  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott,  which  is  described  in  Sect  Y.  No.  2.  m^  ;  and  the  interlineaiy  Latin  Terrion  is  that 
of  ragninus,  corrected  by  B.  Arias  Montanos.  The  Latin  words  correspond  with  the  Hd»ew 
above  them ;  and  the  Hebrew  roots  are  placed  in  the  margin  to  assist  the  reader.  The  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  agrees  with  that  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  and  not  with  that  of  the 
Jews.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  also  with  an  interlineary  Latin  version,  printed  in  1572, 
is  added  to  this  edition.    (BibL  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  iL  p.  168.) 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica:  eorundem  Latina  Interpretatio  Xantis  Pag;nini,  Lucensis, 

recenter  Benedicti  Arise  Montani,  Hispalensis  et  quorundam  aliorum  collato  studio, 

ad  Hebraicam  dictionem  diligentissim^  ezpensa.    Aocesserunt  et  huic  editioni  Libri 

Gnec^  script!,  qui  vocantur  Apocryphi,  cum  interlineari  interpretatione  Latina  ex 

Bibllts  Complutensibus   petita.     Antwerpi«,  ex  officinft  Christophori  PlantinL 

1584.     Folio. 

This  is  the  second  edition  printed  by  Plantin ;  and  it  has  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  also 
with  an  interlinear^  version  and  a  separate  title.  "  It  varies  firom  the  first  in  having  the  true 
reading  of  Gen.  iii.  15.  restored;  and  the  apocryphal  books  are  placed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament"  ^BibL  Sussex.  voL  i.  part  iL  p.  166.)  There  are  editions  of  Montanus's 
Hebrew  Bible  (as  it  is  commonly  termed)  bearing  the  dates  Geneva,  1609,  1619  (wiUi  a  new 
title  only),  and'  Lipsin,  1667,  folio ;  but  they  are  every  way  inferior  to  Montanus's  eciitions,  both 
in  point  of  tjrpographical  execution,  and  also  of  accuracy.  Montanus's  editions  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  aid  which  they  iiimish  to  biblical  students. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebrssa  correcta,  et  collata  cum  antiquissimis  exemplaribns 
manuscriptis  et  hactenus  impressis.  Amstelodami.  Typis  et  sumtibus  Joseph! 
Athiss.     1661;  1667.  8vo. 

A  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifhlly  executed  Hebrew  Bible.  The  impression  of  1667  is  said 
to  be  the  most  correct.  So  highly  were  the  labours  of  the  printer,  Athias,  appreciated,  that  the 
States  General  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  gold  medal  appenda<if,  as  a 
mark  of  their  approbation.  Athias  adopted  the  text  of  Rabbi  Chajim's  edition,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1626 — 26 ;  but  he  avoided  his  errors,  and  rejected  several  of  the  reflMlings  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  edition.     (Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1828,  vol.  xiii.  p.  68.) 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  Lemmatibus  Latinis,  ex  recensione 
Dan.  £rn.  Jabiomski,  cum  ejus  Prsefatione  Latina.  Berolini,  1699,  lai^ge  8yo. 
or  4to. 

De  Rossi  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  important  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  ever  printed.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  accentuation  appears  to  be  particularly 
accurate.  Jablonski  published  another  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  1712  at  Berlin,  without 
points,  in  large  12mo;  and  subjoined  to  it  Leusden's  Catalogue  of  2294  select  verses,  containing 
all  the  words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  There  is  also  a  Berlin  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  without  points,  in  1711,  24mo.,  Arom  the  press  of  Jablonski,  who  has  prefixed  a  short 

Sreface.    It  was  begun  under  the  editorial  care  of  S.  G.  Starcke,  aod  finished,  on  his  death,  by 
ablonskL    Masch  rightly  pronounces  it  to  be  both  useless  and  worthless. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  sine  punctis,  versibus,  cspitibus,  et  sectionibus  interstincta* 
notisque  Masoretarum,  quas  Kri  et  Ktif  appellant,  instructa.  Ad  Leusdenianam 
editionem  adornata.    Amstelodami  et  Uitrajecti,  1701,  small  8vo. 

This  is  osuallyx  though  inconrectly,  called  Leusden's  Hebrew  Bible.  The  real  editor  was  George 
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Deenuuretz  or  Mtresfaiii;  Leiudeii  wrote  a  praface  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
1694^  8vo.,  whic^  aboonda  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is  frequently  bound  up  a 
neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed  by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam,  1740,  in 
small  8yo. 

8.  Biblis  Hebratca,  edente  Eyerardo  Yah  bbb  Hooobt.     Anutelodami  et 

Ultrajecti,  8vo.  2  vols.  1705. 

A  work  of  singular  beauty.  Hie  Hebrew  text  is  i^rinted  after  Athias's  second  edition,  with 
marginal  notes  pointing  out  the  contents  of  eadi  section.  Hie  characters,  especially  the  vowel 
points,  are  uncommonly  dear  and  distinct  At  the  end.  Van  der  Hooffht  has  given  the  various 
lections  occurring  in  the  editions  of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  oUiers.  van  der  Hooght*8 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811, 1812,  under  the  editorship  of  Ifr.  Frey,  and 
is  executed  with  great  beauty,  but  it  is  not  fiuned  for  accuracy.  It  has  also  been  the  basis  of 
many  editions. 

9.  Biblia  Hebnuca  ex  aliquot  Manuacriptia  et  complariboa  impreaaia  codicibus ; 
item  Masora  tarn  edit«  quam  manuscripta  aliiaque  Hebneorum  criticis  diligenter 
recensita.  Gura  ac  studio  D.  Jo.  Henr.  Micbaslu.  1720.  2  vols.  large  8vo. 
There  are  also  copiea  in  4to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  text  is  printed  from 
Jablonski*s  Hebrew  Bible  f  Berlin,  1699) ;  and  there  were  collated  for  this  edition  five  manu- 
scripts in  the  librarr  of  Eriurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  A  selection  of  various 
reaaings,  and  parallel  passages,  both  real  and  verbal,  is  sulnoined,  together  with  brief  notes  on 
the  most  difficult  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  prolegomena  to 
this  edition. 

10.  Btblia  Hebnuca,  accurante  IC.  Chriatiano  Rbdibccio.  Lipem,  1725,  1739, 
1756.     Svo. 

Theae  are  neat  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentions  another  edition  dated  1789,  in  quarto, 
in  which  the  books  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  (xerman 
translation  of  the  Bible.  i 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Belgicam  Everardi  Tan  i>em  Hoogbt, 

collatia  aliis  bonie  notn  codicibua,  unh  cum  vereione  Latina  Sebaatiani  Schmidii. 

Lipsise,  1740.    4to. 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooght's  text,  but  upon  ver^  indifferent  tvpe,  with 
additional  various  readings.  The  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Scnmidt  is  placed  opponte  to  the 
Hebrew  text  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  Preface,  by  J.  C.  Clodius,  vindicating  the  edition 
of  Van  der  Hooght  against  some  critical  censures ;  2.  Van  der  Hooght's  preface,  with  the  testi- 
roooies  of  some  eminent  acholan  in  favour  of  his  edition :  and,  8.  The  Testimonv  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Strasbnrgh  in  fisvonr  of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latin  Trans- 
lation.   Masch,  Bibuotheca  Sacra,  part  i.  p.  168. 

[12.  ^fi^  nrOD  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Ck>mmentario  Salomonia  Koua.  Mantuss, 
1742.    4to. 

Norzi  prepared  his  critical  notes  for  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  1626 ;  he  endeavoured  in  them  to 
introduce  some  revision  of  the  text,  by  using  collations  of  MSS.  &c.,  to  remove  enors  found  in 
Bomberg*8  editions  and  in  those  which  emanated  from  them.  This  labour  of  his  remained  un> 
printed  till  1742,  when  the  above  edition  appeared  at  the  expense  of  Raphael  Chaiim.  The 
preface  of  Norzi  was  unknown  to  the  editors;  an  abstract  of  it  was  given  by  De  Rossi  in  the 
prolegomena  to  his  Varia  Lectiones,  i  p.  xli] 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica,  t.  e.  Vetua  Teatamentum,  aeu  Hasiographi  Canonici  Yeteria 

nempe  Testament!  Libri,  qui  originario  etiamnum  ore  l^pintur,  ex  Hebraico  in 

Latinum  ad  litteram  verai,  adjecti  editione  VulgatA  Hebraic^  et  Ladn^  cura  et 

studio  Lodovici  db  Bibl,  e  Societate  Jean.    Yiennn,  1743.    4  vols.  8to. 

This  is  an  elesant  edition,  but  little  known  In  this  country :  it  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
two  Latin  transitions,  vis.  the  Vulgate  as  printed  in  1692,  and  that  of  Arias  Montanus.  It  is 
ornamented  vrith  vignettes. 

14.  Biblia  Hebraica  manualia  ad  optimaa  quaaque  editionea  recennta,  at^ue  cum 
brevi  lectionum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban  et  Kriian  reaolutione  ac  ezphcatione. 
Edita  a  Johanne  Simomib.    Halss,  1752;  1767.    Editio  nova,  1828,  Svo. 

The  second  edition  of  1767  is  the  best  The  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght  There  is 
a  short  yet  full  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  both  editions,  which  have  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  portable,  cheap,  and  useful. 

15.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notia  criticia,  et  Yeraione  Latina  ad  notaa  criticaa  facta. 

Accedunt  Libri  Graeci,  qui  Deutero-caDooici  vocantur,  in  trea  Claaaea  distributi. 

Autore  Carolo  Francisco  Houbioaht.    Lutetias  Pariaiorum,  1753,  4  vob.  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without  points )  and  in  the  margin  of  the 
Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added  various  lections  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.   He  collated 
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twelro  mumacripto,  of  wbich,  h<nrever,  he  is  Mid  not  to  hare  Bade  all  the  qm  he  miBlit  havx 
done.  Honbigant  has  also  printed  a  new  Latin  rersion  of  his  own,  expressiTe  of  sucb  a  text 
as  his  critical  emendations  appeared  to  jnstify  and  recommend.    The  book  is  most  beaatiAiUy 

Srinted,  but  has  not  answered  the  high  expectations  tliat  were  entertained  of  it    (See  Bishop 
larsh's  criticism  on  it,  in  his  divinity  lectnres,  part  it.  pp.  101—104.  [Lecturse,  ed.  1842,  pp. 
212—215.],  and  also  BibL  Sussex.  toL  i  part  ii  pp.  202—204.) 

16.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarksi  critical  and  j^ram- 

matical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the  English.    Bj  Aoselm  Bayley,  £L.D. 

London,  1774.    4  rols.  8to. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  lone  lines  on  the  left-hand  page;  and  the  anthorised  Knglisfa 
version  on  the  right-hand  page,  divided  into  two  colamns.  The  critical  notes,  which  are  \iery 
few,  are  placed  under  the  English  text  The  Hebrew  text  is  accompanied  thronghoot  with  tlie 
lieri  and  ketib,  but  all  the  accents,  &c  are  omitted,  except  the  athnach,  which  answers  to  oar 
colon,  and  the  soph  pashnk,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  or  each  verse  in  the  Biblei  At  the  end 
of  each  book  is  given  an  epilo^e,  containing  a  summary  view  of  the  history,  transactions,  &g. 
recorded  therein.  The  work  is  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  representing  Moees  receiving 
the  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  two  useful  maps; — one  of  the  journeying  of  the 
Israelites,  in  which  each  station  is  numbered ;  and  another  of  their  settlement  in  the  prcmused 
land.  The  letter-press  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  pages;  some  are 
long,  and  oUiers  short ;  some  are  wide,  and  others  narrow.  On  some  pages  not  fewer  than 
thirty- seven  lines  are  crowded  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In  other 
respects,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  pronounces  it  to  be  a  pretty  correct  work ;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed 
by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that  the  reader  will  find  the  sentmce — thou  Mhalt  m$U  tkjf  habitatiom, 
left  out  of  the  English  text,  in  Job  v.  24.    (Bibliogr.  Diet  vol.  i.  p.  274.) 

17.  YetuB  Testamentum  Hebraicum,  cum  variis  Lectionibua.  Edidit  Benjaminus 
Kbnnicott,  S.  T.  p.  Oxonii,  1776,  1780.    2  vols,  folio. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  pub- 
lished in  1768  and  1769 ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  same  extensive 
collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  alreadv  been  undertaken  for  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  utilitv  of  the  proposed  collation  being  generally 
admitted,  a  very  liberal  subecription  was  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  collation,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  name  of  his  Majesty  King  George  III. 
headed  the  list  of  subscribers.  Various  persons  were  employed  botn  at  home  and  abroad ;  but 
of  the  foreign  literati  the  principal  was  Frofessor  Bruns  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who 
not  only  collated  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy  and 
Switaefland.  ll>e  busing  of  collation  continued  from  1760  to  1769  inclusive,  during  which 
period  Dr.  Kennicott  published  annually  an  account  of  the  prc^press  which  was  made.  Mme 
than  six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  SSamaritan  Pentateuch, 
were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  many  of  which  were 
wliolly  collated,  and  others  consulted  in  important  passages.  Several  years  necessarily  elapsed, 
after  the  collations  were  finished,  before  the  materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  for  publi- 
cation. The  variations  cuntained  in  nearly  seven  hundred  bundles  of  papers,  being  at  leneth 
digested  (including  the  collations  made  by  Professor  Bruns),  and  the  whole  when  put  together 
being  corrected  by  the  origmal  collations,  and  then  fairly  transcribed  into  thirtv  folio  volumes, 
the  work  was  put  to  press  in  1778.  In  1776  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Kennicott^  Hebrew  Bible 
was  delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1780  the  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press ;  and  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  first  critical  edition 
upon  a  large  scale,  both  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

**  The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  which  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direction,  were  all  collated.  But,  as  variations  in  the 
points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not  added  in  the  text  The  various 
readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testanient,  were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
puge,  with  references  to  the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  devia- 
tions of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations 
observable  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  diner  from  each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
are  likewise  noted,  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text.  To  this  collation  of  manu- 
scripts was  added  a  collation  of  the  most  distinguished  edition*  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Wetstein  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  l*ior  did  Kennicott  contine  his  collation  to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He 
further  considered,  that  as  the  quotations  fW>m  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers  afibrd  another  soaroe  of  various  readings,  so  the  quotations  fh)m  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  the  works  t>f  Jetnah  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  the  rabbinical  writings,  but  particularly  to  the 
Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities 
he  designates  them  bv  numbers  from  1  to  692,  including  manuscripts,  editions,  and  rabbinical 
writings,  which  numbers  are  explained  in  the  IHuertatio  GenefoU*  annexed  to  the  second 
volume^ 

**This  Diseertatio  Generali*,  which  corresponds  to  what  are  called  Prolegomaui  in  other 
critical  editions,  contains  not  only  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated 
for  this  edition,  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided  into  periods,  and  beginning  with 
the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  flrom  the  Babylon^  captivity. 
Though  inquiries  of  this  description  unavoidably  contain  matteiB  of  doabtfUl  dupatation,  tlum^ 
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the  opinions  of  Kenoloott  hare  been  fireqneiitlj  questioned,  and  sometimes  Jwftfv  questioned,  his 
DiMaaiaiio  GeiteraKi  is  a  work  of  greet  interest  to  every  biblicttl  scholsjr.  Kennicott  was  a 
disciple  of  Oapellos  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  the 
preference  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  but  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Morinus  and 
Uoubigant  had  fallen.  And  though  he  possessed  not  the  rabbinical  learning  of  the  two  Bux- 
torfa,  his  merits  were  greater  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  in  En^lajid  as  on  the 
Continent,  were  willing  to  allow.**  Bishop  Marah's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  li.  pp.  105 — 108. 
[Lectures  on  the  Critiasm,  &c  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1842,  pp.  217—219.]  For  a  verv  copious  account 
of  Dr.  KennicotL's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  k)  voL  Iv.  pp.  92 
—100.,  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  178—182.  821—328.,  voL  Ixv.  pp.  121—131. 

To  Dr.  Kennioott's  Hebrew  Bible,  Prof,  de  Rossi  published  an  important  supplement  at  Parma 
(1784—1787),  in  four  volumes  4to.  of  Varia  Leetumet  VeterU  Teatamemtii  [to  which  he  added 
in  1798,  his  **  Scholia  Critica.'']  This  work  and  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  form  one  complete  set  of 
collations.  Of  the  immense  mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
Prof,  de  Bossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  insigtuficont ;  consisting  frequently  of  the  omission  or 
addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word,  as  a  vau,  &c.  **  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless.  All  of 
this  class  contribute  powerfully  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  text  in  general  by  their 
concurrence ;  while  they  occasionally  afford  valuable  emendatidus  of  the  sacred  text  in  several 
important  passages,  supporting  by  their  evidence  the  various  readings  suggested  b>'  the  ancient 
versions  derived  firom  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date.**  (Dr.  Hales*s  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
voL  ii.  book  i.  p.  xiv.)  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Masch*s  edition  of  Le  Long*s  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  various  readings  made  from  the  Masoretic  and  Non- 
Masoretic  printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    See  pp.  xl. — cxvliL 

18.  Biblia  Hebraica,  olim  a  Christiano  Reineccio  edita,  nunc  denuo  cam  variia 

lectionibus,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  h  B.  Kennicotto  et  J.  B.  De  Rossi  coUato- 

rum,  ediderunt  J.  C.  DoBDvauBiN  et  J.  H.  Meissneb.     Lipsise,  1793.     8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Doederlein  and  Professor  Meissner,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date those  lovers  of  Hebrew  literature  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  the  expensive  viJumes 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  They  have  selected  soma  of  the  various  readings  of  those  eminent 
collators ;  but  Professor  Jahn  asserts  that  the  text  is  Yvry  incorrect,  llie  fine  paper  copies  are 
beautiful  and  convenient  books ;  but  those  on  common  paper  are  scaroelv  legible.  They  are 
usuallv  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1818  a  second  edition  of  this  Hebrew  bible  was  published 
at  Halle,  with  a  new  preface  by  Dr.  Knappo,  entitled,  Bibtia  Hebraiea  olim  a  Chri$t.  Roh- 
needo  etrnjaatOj  pott  adjidtm  rtetnuomig  Mcuoretietet  cum  wuiit  UetiomUnu  er  ingend  codd.  mu, 
copia  a  Betij.  Kaudeotto  et  I.  B.  De  Rotei  coilatorum  edOOf  ctcr.  J.  C.  Doederieinio  et  I.  If. 
Meieanero.  Quorum  editioni  ante  hoe  XXV,  amnoa  e  bibliopoHo  Lmnenei  emtcMe,  nunc  empdonis 
Jure  in  libr.  Orphanotmphei  Halenna  tranelatetj  aecetmt  U.  Chr.  Knamni  pretfatio  de  edUumUme 
Bibliorum  HaimtUme  8oo.  Halm,  LAbrearia  OrpkoMotrophei,  Aecordmg  to  the  Journal  G^n^ral 
de  la  Litt^ture  Ktrang^  (Jan.  1819),  the  above-noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  copies ;  the  unsold  stock  of  which  were  dispoaed  of  to  the  trustees  or  governors  of  the 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  by  whom  the  title-page  was  altered  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  a  new 
preface  was  added  by  Profinsor  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Bible  published  at  Halle. 

19.  Biblia  Hebraiea.  Digeasit  et  graviores  Lectionum  varietates  adjecit  Jo- 
hannes Jahn.    Vienne,  1806.    4  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  suocessfhl  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature. 
In  his  edition  the  text  is  very  distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  and 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  ars  metrically  arranged :  it  is  conveniently  divided  into 
four  vols. ;  of  which  Yol.  I.  contains  the  Pentateuch.  Vol.  II.  contains  ihe  Historical  Books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Ssmuel,  Kings,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah.  Vol.  III.  comprises 
the  Prophetical  Books  thus  arranged : — Amos,  Hoses,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jod,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Obadiah,  ZephaniAh,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Jonah, 
MalachL  Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiaates. 
The  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  given  in  a  kind  of  harmony.  In  the  metrical  dispo- 
sition of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  portions,  '*  Jahn  has,  in  many  instances,  improved  upon 
Dr.  Kennicott*s  arrangement ;  but  he  has  not  made  any  division,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
into  couplets  or  stanzas.  Nor  has  he  indeed  been  quite  consistent  with  regard  to  the  Poetical 
Books ;  for,  whilst  he  restores  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  Gha|»terp  of  the  Book  of 
Provertw  completely  to  their  original  disposition  into  couplets,  he  has  for  the  most  part  made 
no  such  distinction  in  any  of  the  other  chapters,  which  are  evidently  of  the  same  construction, 
and  had  before  been  similarly  arranged  by  Dr.  Kennicott."  (Rev.  John  Rogers's  Book  of 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  41.) 

Each  Book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  less  sections,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
Latin  analysis  of  their  contents.  The  division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numbers 
are  noted  at  the  heads  of  the  sections.  The  numbers  of  the  verses  are  also  marked  in  the 
margin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally  added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrsw  Bibles, 
are  retained,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  the 
middle  of  a  book.  They  are  all  expressed  at  full  length,  and  many  of  them  are  also  accom- 
panied  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewish  criticiflDS,  which  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the 
end  of  each  book,  are  omitted  by  Professor  Jahn,  as  being  of  no  use  to  the  Chri^ttian  reader. 
To  the  text  are  subjoined  the  more  important  various  readings;  and  in  some  more  difficult  places, 
all  the  variations  that  could  be  found  are  carefully  given.  These  various  readings  are  taken 
from  the  collations  of  Bishop  Wahon,  Qrabe,  Montfaucon,  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Bossi,  and  Dr. 
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Holmes.  [At  the  end  U  giyen  a  concise  bat  Tihuble  list  of  MSS.  and  edittoaeL]  The  tesct  b 
that  of  Van  der  Hoop^ht,  from  which  the  editor  has  departed  only  in  nine  or  ten  placee^  in 
which  many  other  editions  had  preceded  him,  and  which  are  supported  by  nameroaa  and  Terr 
weighty  authorities.  There  are  copies  on  fine  paper  in  Sto,  which  aie  vecy  beaatifii]»  and  alaa 
forty  copies  in  4to^  which  are  very  rare. 

20.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief  ▼arious  readings,  selected  from 
his  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  ftncieiit 
versions ;  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory, 
selected  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and  modem  English  and  Foreign  biblical 
critics.    By  B.  Boothbotd,  D.D.    Pontefract  and  London,  1816.    2  vms.  4to. 

This  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  originally  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1810.     It 
contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.     **  Mr. 
Boothroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither  expense  nor  labour  to  famish  the  student  with  in- 
teresting extracts,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as  well  in  interpreting  as  in  obtaining  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text    A  good  philological  note  is  frequently  of  moce 
importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  a  difficult  paamge  than  a  long  theolofi;ical  comment, 
which  is  often  little  better  than  a  detail  of  contrary  o(nniona    There  is  evidently  some  hazard 
of  adoptina  fanciful  and  conjectural  corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  this,  which 
is  principally  compiled  firom  preceding  authors  of  almost  every  description.    Arainst  this 
danger  the  sobriety  of  the  editor's  judgment  has  been  a  powerful  protection ;  and  as  his  avowed 
object  was  the  solid  instructicm  of  the  purchaser  of  his  book,  he  has,  in  a  commendable  manner, 
accomplished  his  purpose."  (Eclectic  fieview,  vol  viL  p.  34.    New  Series.)    The  type  ia  r^ry 
clear ;  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  printed  in  hemistichs,  aocording  to 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  adopted  b^  Archbishop  Newcome.    There  are 
copies  in  royal  4to.    [See,  on  this  eoition.  Dr.  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism,  voL  L  p.  169.  J 

[21.  Biblia  Hebraica.    Ed.  Baqstsk.    London,  1820.    Fcp.  8vo. 

A  stereotrpe  edition  often  reprinted ;  very  small  in  size,  and  capable  of  being  interieaved 
with  various  languages.  The  variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  prefixed.  There  is 
also  a  similar  edition  without  points.] 

22.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundam  editionem  Everardi  Van  der  Hooght,  denuo  re- 
cognita  et  emendata  h  Juda  D'Allbmaiid,  Linguae  Sanctse  Doctore.  Editio  nova, 
long^  accuratissima.     Londini,  1822 ;  1833;  8vo. 

The  edition,  of  which  there  are  copies  on  fine  paper,  is  ttatatmed :  it  is  printed  after  Yan  der 
Hooght's  text ;  in  preparing  which  for  the  press,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D'Allemand,  states 
that  he  discovered  not  rewer  than  two  kumdred  errata.  These  he  has  caiefully  corrected,  and  by 
repeated  and  most  attentive  revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  human  industry  can  accom- 
plish, in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  care 
previously  bestowed  by  the  editor,  every  page  was  revised  four  times,  after  the  stereotype  plates 
were  cast,  by  persons  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language.  Van  der  Hooght's  historical  som- 
maries  of  tlie  contents  of  each  chapter  are  omitted,  in  order  that  the  expense  of  the  book  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  increased.  The  various  readings  and  Masoretic  notes  are  very  neatly  aira 
clearly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  may  safely  be  pro> 
nounced  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  eiditions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
ever  published.  To  its  great  accuracy  a  learned  Polish  Kabbi  has  borne  testimoiiv.  (See 
Jewiali  Expositor,  September,  1825,  p.  846.)  The  second  edition  was  carefully  revised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hurwitz,  a  learned  Jew,  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar. 

23.  Biblia  Hebraica  Manualia,  ad  Exemplar  Athianum  accurata  [k  Jud& 
D^Allemand].     Londini,  1828.     Large  12mo. 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  printed  by  the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  **  In  compliance  with  the  preiudices  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended,  it  is  strictly  a  Je»i$h  BiUe^  without  a  single  Roman  letter  or  figursL  The 
Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hooght's  edition,  because  a  mark  (f)  which  they  deem  a  croM  is 
used  in  the  text  as  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  notes.'*  The  editions  most  prized  by  the  Jews 
are  those  of  Athios  (see  p.  672.  No.  o.  of  this  list) ;  and  from  his  second  edition*  printed  in  1667, 
the  text  of  the  present  Hebrew  Bible  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  '*  From  its  siae, 
price,  and  the  correctness  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  Christian 
reader  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  language,  who  wishes  to  possess  the  Jevs'  text  But 
for  critical  purposes,  he  must  have  recoucse  to  Bibles  free  from  the  Masorah,  such  as  those  of 
Munster,  and  the  quarto  of  Stephens."  (Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1828,  voL  xiiL  pp.  2d6.  858.) 

24.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editiones  Jos.  Athise,  Johannia  Leusden,  Jo. 
Slmonis  aliorumque,  imprimis  Everhardi  Van  der  Hooght,  recensuit,  sectionom 
propbeticarum  recensum  et  explicationem  clavemque  Masorethicam  et  Rabbinicam 
addidit  Augustus  Hahn.    Lipsiae,  1831,  8vo.;  1834,  12mo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  scrupulously  followed  by  Dr.  Hahn,  who  has  carefullv  cor- 
rected the  typographical  errors  in  Tan  der  Hooght's  edition.  Both  editioDS  are  atereotyped  from 
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a  new  and  very  dear  type,  iHth  aingalar  neatness,  and  are  printed  on  good  paper.  The  daode- 
dmo  edition  has  a  preuce  by  Emeet  ]<Vederick  Charles  RoeenmUller.  As  all  the  late  editors 
( Jidin  alone  excepted)  have  preferred  to  follow  the  judgment  of  Van  der  Hooght,  his  text  may 
BOW  be  regarded  as  the  textos  reoeptus  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

25.  Biblia  Hebraica,  ex  recensione  A.  Hahhii,  cam  Tulgatft  Tersione  Latinfi, 
LipsiiB,  1838.     2  tomis,  8vo. 

26.  Biblia  Hebndca,  ad  optimarum  editionem  fidem,  samma  diligentia  recusa. 
Societatum  Biblicarum  sumptibua.    Baailese,  1827.  8vo. 

27.  TA  BIBAIA  AinAA.  An  Edition  of  the  Bible  [in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek], 
containing  a  Combination  of  Typographical  Helps  and  Elucidations,  facilitating, 
by  a  concentration  not  hitherto  attempted,  the  Granunatical  Acquisition  of  the 
Chijnnal  Languaffea.  fBy  Friedrich  Biaixoblotskt,  Ph.D.  Parts  I— III.  con- 
taining the  first  tLirty-four  psalms.]     London,  1843 — 44.  4to. 

This  edition  was  commenced  bat  not  continaed :  it  promised  to  afibrd  mach  assistance  to 
Hebrew  students.  The  Septuagint  Greek  translation  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  each  He- 
brew word.  The  renderings  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion  and  other  andent  Greek  trans- 
lators are  added  in  smaller  type,  and  are  designated  by  thdr  respective  initial  letters,  ^-  Z-  B. 
The  work  was  printed  only  on  one  side  of  a  page,  for  the  conyenience  of  students  wishing  to 
write  grammatical  obserTations  and  translations  into  English. 

28.  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  metrically  arranged  by  the  Rey.  J.  Rogers,  M.A., 
Oxford  and  London,  1833,  1834.    2  vols.  12mo. 

This  very  useful  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  beautifully  printed.  Vol.  L  contains  the 
Hebrew  text,  metrically  arranged  accordtne  to  the  plan  to  which  Bishop  Lowth  led  the  way 
in  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in 
his  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  some  respects  improved  by  Dr.  Jahn  in 
his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Vol.  II.  consists  of  two  essajra :  1.  On  the  Character  and 
Construction  of  Hebrew  Poetry ;  and  2.  On  the  Various  Readings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  These 
are  followed  by  Select  Various  Readings  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  liotes  on  the  Metrical  Arran^- 
ment  of  the  Psalms,  and  Notes  (chiefly  critical)  on  the  text  itself.  This  volume  is  concluded 
by  a  short  notice  of  the  Ambroeian  Manuscript  of  the  Syrixu:  Version  of  the  Psalms. 

[This  appears  to  be  the  best  specimen  that  has  ever  appeared  of  a  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
critically  revised.  The  editor's  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  78,  while  this  voL  was  passing 
through  the  press:  June^  1856.] 

29.  DvnJI  *^D*  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Hebrew  and  English,  arranged  in  parallel 
Columns.     London,  1843.     Small  8yo, 

A  beautiftilly  printed  and  convenient  edition  for  the  pocket  or  the  library :  it  contains  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  careftiUy  reprinted  from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  pub- 
lished in  1705,  and  the  authorised  English  translation,  from  the  edition  printed  in  1611. 

[30.  Biblia  Hebraica  ad  optimas  editiones,  imprimis  Everardi  Van  der  Hooffht 
accurate  recenaa  et  expressa.  Curavit  C.  G.  G.  Thbii.b,  Prof.  Lipeienaia.  Editio 
stereotypa.    Lipeiie,  1849.    8yo.] 

[To  these  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  especially  those  with  Tarioofl  readings, 
may  be  subjoined  the  following  work :  — 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  reyised  from  critical  sources ;  beinff  an 
attenipt  to  present  a  ^urer  and  more  correct  text  than  Uie  received  one  of  v  an 
der  Hoogbt,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  existing  materiids ;  with  the  principal  various 
readin^iB  found  in  MSS.,  ancient  versiotis,  Jewish  books  and  writers,  parallels, 

? notations,  &c.|  &c.    By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
(L.D.    London,  Bagsters.     [1855.]     8yo. 

Some  portions  of  this  yolume  may  be  compared  with  a  reyiew  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
**  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature"  for  April,  18o<),  written  by  the  late  Rey.  John  Rogers,  whose 
Hebrew  Psalter  is  noticed  aboye.] 


{ThefoUowhig  work$t  Ao^gk  noi  stric&y  SBinoira  ofihB  Hebrew  Bible^  have  been 
thus  noticed  by  Mr»  Harney  as  portions  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  learners  J] 

1.  The  Interlineary  Hebrew  and  English  Psalter:  in  which  the  Construction 
of  eyery  Word  ia  indicated,  and  the  Root  of  each  distinguished  by  the  Use  of 
hollow  and  other  Types.    London,  1845.     Small  8yo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  also  adopted  in  this  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalma  The 
servile  letters  are  distinroi&ed  by  hollow  types,  after  the  method  of  Ellas  Butter,  the  root 
remaining  black :  and  wherever  a  radical  letter  has  been,  dropped  from  a  word,  it  is  supplied  in 
small  type  above  the  line.  The  English  translation  has  been  made  as  literal  as  it  could  be,  to 
be  practically  useful ;  and  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  has  been  preserved  in  rendering  the 
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Hebrew  into  Engfbli.    Hebrew  etiideiits  will  find  this  cbetp  and  beftOtifiillT  printed  ▼olume  to 
be  a  valuable  grammatical  aid  in  reading  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  original  language. 

2.  Yictorini  Btthnbri  Lyra  Davidis  regis,  give  Analjsis  Critico-Practica 
Psalmorum  ;  cmft  Voces  EbrsBse  explicantur,  ac  consensus  Text^s  Sacri  cam  Pan- 
phrasi  Cbaldaica  ac  Septuaginta  Vironim  Int^rpretatione  Grsca  monstratnr. 
Londini,  1650,  1664,  1679,  4to. ;  'Hguri,  1664,  1670,  8ro. ;  GlasgasD  fin  edibus 
academicis),  et  Londini,  1823,  8vo. 

Bythner'fl  Lyra  Davidis  has  long  been  known  as  perhaps  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  critical 
and  grammatical  study  of  the  Book  of  Psalms*  The  reprint,  at  the  university  prase  of  Glasgow, 
Is  very  beautiful. 

3.  The  Lyre  of  David  $  or  an  Analysis  of  the  Psalms,  Critical  and  Practical ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  by  Victorinus  Bythner, 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dss,  A.B.  To  which  are  added,  by  the  Trans- 
lator, a  Praxis  of  the  first  eight  psalms,  and  tables  of  the  imperfect  verbs.  Dub- 
lin and  London,  1836.    8vo. 

A  translation  of  the  preceding  work,  with  a  fvw  ondsslons,  and  various  impn>vemeDts^  which 
must  increase  its  value  to  the  biblical  student 

4.  Hebrew  Reading  Lessons :  consisting  of  the  first  fonr  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Phnrerbs,  with  a  Grammatical  Praxis 
and  an  Interlineary  Translation.     London,  1845.     Small  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  neeftil  elementary  works  for  the  Hebrew  language  which  has  ret 
appeared  with  the  design  of  aiding  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
Hebrew  text  is  printed  with  hollow  and  black  types,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  radical  and 
formative  letters  throughout  The  form  of  every  word  is  completely  analysed  and  grammati- 
cally explained,  and  its  root  indicated;  and  varions  typographiciu  mgns  are  introduced  to 
facilitate  the  labour  of  the  student  The  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  words  has  been  given 
to  assist  in  acquiring  fluency  in  reading  the  language. 

M  We  doubt  that  there  exists  in  any  language  a  Fint  Reading  Book  so  complete  in  all 
respects  as  this  admirable  little  volume.  By  a  very  ingenious,  and,  as  we  believe,  novd  typo- 
graphical contrivance,  it  really  affords  the  student  an  tntmMet  peneption  of  the  structure  and 
mechanism  of  the  Hebrew  wonls  and  phrases. 

**  The  notes  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be  and  no  more ;  copious  in  information,  and  sncdnci 
hi  form.  We  do  not  exaggerata  in  aUeoing  our  belief,  that  with  the  help  of  this  manual,  the 
yoimg  Hebrew  scholar  may  compress  we  labour  of  days  into  hours,  we  might  ahnoat  say 
minutes.'*    (Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1846.) 


SECT.  n. 

XDITIONB   OF  THB  HEBAJBO-SAHABITAIT  PBHTATBUCH.* 

1.  CsniBTOPilou  CsiiLABn  Horn  Samaritans^:  hoe  est,  Excerpta  Pentateuchi 
SamaritansB  Versionis,  cum  Latinft  Interpretatione  novft  et  Annotationibus  perpe- 
tuis.  Etiam  Grammatica  Samaritana  copiosis  exemplis  illustrata,  et  Glossarium, 
seu  Index  Verborum.    Cizss,  1682.    4to. 

2.  Pentateuchus  Hebneo- Samaritan  us,  charactere  Hebraico-Chaldaico  edltus, 
curft  et  studio  Benj.  Blatmbt,  S.T.P.  Oxonii,  1790.    8vo. 

The  text  of  the  Hebrao-Samaratan  Pentateuch,  which  was  printed  in  Bishop  Walton'a 
Polyglott,  described  in  pp.  715 — 717.  infrch  has  been  adopted  as  the  baios  of  this  edition,  to  whicli 
have  been  added  various  readings  firom  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  already- 
noticed. 


SECT.  m. 

l-AC-SIMILB  ISDItlOHB  OV  MAlftmCltlFtS,   CONtAIKlHa  THB  VflW  n»tAMSKT  OB  PABT9 
THBBSOr,  Ain>  THB  8BPTUAOINT  QBBBK.  YBBaZOH  OT  TBB  OU>  TBeTAMEBT.* 

A.  The  Codex  AUxandtima. 
1.  Novum  Testamentum  Grssctmi,  ^  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in 

I  [It  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  important  editions  of  this  Pentateuch  are  those 
contained  in  Le  Jay's  and  Walton's  Polyglotts  described  below.] 

*  The  manuscripts  are  indicated  by  tM  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  which  they  are  nsaanw 
cited. 
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Bibliotbecft  Mnsei  Britannici  asflervotur,  deseriptom  k  Carolo  Godofredo  Woidm. 
Londini,  ex  prelo  Joannis  Nichols,  typis  Jacksonianis,  1786.    Folio. 

This  is  an  elegant  fiw-siniile  edition  of  tlie  Alexandrian  Manuscript  which  is  prsseired  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  is  described  in  the  fonner j>art  of  this  Vol.,  p.  152.  §tq.  Long  before 
Dr.  Woide  executed  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  it  bad  bsen  suggested  to  King 
Charles  I.  to  cause  a  fac>simile  of  the  cnttrv  MS.  to  be  engraved.  But  the  importance  and 
value  of  such  an  undertaking  do  not  appear  to  have  been  understood — at  least  tney  were  not 
dulj  anpreciated — bj  that  monarch :  he  therefore  reftised  to  have  it  done.  The  circumstance  is 
thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  Aubrey,  in  his  inedited  <*  Remaines  of  Oentilisime  and 
Jiidaisme,*'  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Na  281.  folio  169. 
Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Aubrey  says :  — 

**  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  MSS.  copies,  e.  g.  that  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  v*  Tecla  MS.  in  S'.  Jame8*s  Library  and  others:  as  it  is  not  in  an  old  MS.  in 
Maffdalen  Coll:  Library  in  Oxford.  That  at  SL  James's  wss  sent  as  a  Present  to  King  Charles 
the  Tirst,  from  Cyrillus,  Patriark  of  Constantinople :  as  a  jewel  of  that  antiquity  not  fit  to  be 
kept  amongst  Infidels.    Mr.  ....  Bosse  (translator  of  Statins)  was  Tutor  to  y«  D.  of  Mon- 

gott  him  the  place  [ofl 
mouth,  who  made  him  Librarj'-Keeper  at  St  James's :  he  desired  K.  Cha.  L  to  be  at  y* 
chardge  to  have  it  engraven  in  copper  plates :  and  told  him  it  would  cost  but  £200,  but  his 
Ma<7  would  not  yield  to  it.  Mr.  Koss  sayd  *  that  it  would  appears  glorious  in  History,  after 
bis  Ma*7*  death.*  *  Piah,'  sayd  he,  *  I  care  not  what  they  say  of  me  in  Hi8t(»ry  when  I  am 
dead.'  H.  Grotius,  J.  G.  Yossius,  Heinsius»  &c  have  made  Journeys  into  England,  purposely 
to  correct  their  Greeke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St.  James's.  iS'.  Chr.  Wren  sayd  that  he 
would  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Engraver  that  could  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  than 
by  one  that  did." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript  was  resumed ;  and  the 
editing  of  the  foe- simile  was  to  have  been  confided  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  King 
promised  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  But,  from  some  circumstance 
or  other  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  this  design  was  abandoned.  (Wood's  Athena 
Oxonienses,  vol  iL  ooL  1020.) 

The  value  of  such  an  undertaking  has  been  better  understood  in  our  times :  and  the  British 
Parliament  nobly  guaranteed  the  expense  of  the  Fac-simile  edition,  which  was  executed  under 
the  editorship  of  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Baber.    See  an  account  of  it  in  No.  8.  p.  680.  infriu 

Of  Dr.  Woide*s  foe-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  twelve  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.  The  fac-simile  itself  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages:  and  the  preface,  comprising 
twenty-two  pages,  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  Manuscript,  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving representing  the  st^le  of  writing  in  various  manuscripts.  To  this  is  subjoined  an  exact 
fist  of  all  Its  various  readmgs^  in  eightpr-nine  pages ;  each  rsading  is  accompanied  with  a 
remark,  giving  an  account  of  what  his  predecessors  Junius  (i.e.  Patrick  Toung),  Bishop 
Walton,  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabs,  and  Wetstein,  had  performed  or  negleoted.  The  preface  of 
Woide,  and  his  ooUeotion  of  variooa  rsading  were  reprinted,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Spohn, 
at  Leipsic,  in  1790,  in  8vo.    To  complete  this  publication  there  should  be  added  the  following; 

1.*  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testament!  Grrssci  ^  Codice  Alexandrino 
descripti  a  G.  C.  Woide :  in  qua  continentur  Frasmenta  Novi  Testament!  juxta 
Interpretationem  Dialecti  Superioris  iB^ypti,  quae  Tbebaica  vel  Sahidica  appellatur, 
h  Cod.  Oxoniena.  maxima  ex  parte  desumpta:  cum  Diasertatione  de  Yersione 
.£gyptiaca.  Qui  bus  subjicitur  CodiciB  Yaticani  CoUatio.  Oxonii,  ^  Typographeo 
Clarendoniano,  1799.    Folio. 

This  work  was  prepared  for  the  press,  as  far  as  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  and  printed  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Woide ;  who  also  prepared  for  the  press  the  Sahidic  [Thebaic]  fragments  of 
St  John*s  Goq>el  After  bis  decease  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  confided  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ford,  at  that  time  Arabic  reader 
in  the  University,  under  whose  care  it  made  its  anpearance.  After  a  preface  in  which  Dr. 
Ford  gives  an  account  of  the  work,  there  is  an  elaiMrate  dissertation  by  Dr.  Woide,  in  three 
sections.  The  fint  section  treats  on  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  [Memphitic  and  Thebaic]  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  texts  from  which  those  versions  were  made.  In  Dr.  Woide's 
judgment  they  were  both  made  from  the  Greek,  and  accurately  express  the  phrases  of  the 
Septuagint  version.  Most  of  the  additions,  omissions,  and  transpositions,  which  distinguish 
the  Septuagint  from  the  Hebrew  text,  are  discernible  both  in  the  Coptic  T Memphitic]  and  in 
the  Sahidic  [Thebaic]  versions.  The  second  section  treats,  1.  On  tne  Coptic  [Memphitic] 
version  of  the  New  Tegument,  and  on  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition  of  it;  and  2.  On  the  Sahidic 
[Thebaic]  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  the  antiquity  of  both  versions.  In  the  third 
section  Dr.  Woide  gives  an  account  of  the  versions  <^  the  apocri'phal  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  which  are  extant  in  both  languages.  The  Sahidic  [Thebaic]  fragments,  with  a 
Latin  version,  then  follow,  and  the  work  concludes  with  Dr.  Bentley's  collation  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  so  far  as  relates  to  the  New  Testament  [See  above,  p.  161.]  Dr.  Ford,  the  editor, 
has  snppbed  three  plates  of  fac-simile  specimens  of  Sahidic  manuscripts. 

2.  Psalterium  Gra^cum,  h  Codlce  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca 
Muaei  Britannici  aasenratur,  Typia  ad  Slmilitudinem  ipsius  Codicia  ScriptunD 
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Udeliter  descriptnm,  CnrA  et  Labore  Henrici  Henreii  Babix,  A.  M.  Miisei  Britia* 

nici  Bibliothecarii.    Londini,  1812.    Folk). 

This  \»  an  exact  ftc-«imile  of  the  book  of  Paefani*  from  the  Codex  Alexandriinu  which  has 
been  alreMly  noticed.  There  is  a  chasm  of  about  nine  leaves  in  the  original  manoscrint,  from 
Paalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  Ixxix.  12.  The  types  are  the  same  as  were  need  for  Dr.  Woide's 
Itc- simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  679.  No.  1.  The  nunbers  of  the  Psalms 
and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  for  convenience  of  reference.  Appropriate 
marks  are  introdooed,  to  point  oot  words  which  have  either  become  obliterated  in  coarse  of 
time,  or  have  been  designedlj  erased,  or  which  have  been  re-written  by  a  later  hand.  At  the 
end  of  the  volnme  there  is  a  collation  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septoagint,  printed  in  1587. 
Twelve  copies  of  this  elegant  fiM>stmile  were  printed  on  vellum,  to  match  with  the  same 
number  of  copies  of  Dr.  Woide's  edition. 

8.  Vetus  Testamentnm  Gnecum  h  Codioe  MS.  Alexmndrino,  qui  Londini  in 

Bibliotheca  Muiei  Biitannici  asservatar,  Typis  ad  Similitudinexn  ipaius  Codicia 

Scriptune  fideliter  descriptum,  Cur&  et  Labore  Henrici  Herveii  Babeb,  A.  M. 

Londini,  1816-28.  4  vols,  folio. 

At  the  close  of  bis  prefooe  to  the  preceding  iSu^simfle  edition  of  the  Book  of  Ptafanis  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Baber  announced  his  intention  <it  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testament  in  a  similar 
manner :  but  this  was  an  undertaking  too  vast  and  too  extensive  for  an  unbeneficed  clergyman. 
In  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr.  B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  several 
dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  colleges  in  the  two  nni- 
versitjes,  the  British  Parliament  engaged  to  delrav  the  expense  of  completing  this  noble  work. 
rSee  the  Memorial  and  other  Proceedings  in  the  Literaiy  Panorama,  vol.  L  N.  S.  pp.  465 — 478.) 
The  first  three  volumes  comprise  the  entire  text  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  tiie  fourth  volume 
contains  the  Notes  and  the  Prolegomena.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  splendid  folio  sise,  and  In 
such  a  manner  as  fiuthfhlly  to  represent  evenr  iota  of  the  original  manuscript.  The  better  to 
preserve  the  identity  of  the  original,  Mr.  Baber  has  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  trpe  than 
Dr.  Woide  could  command  for  his  fiu:*simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with 
numerous  wood-cuts.  Hie  tail  pieces,  or  rude  arabesoue  ornaments  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are 
also  represented  by  means  of  fac- similes  in  wood.  Tnis  truly  national  work  is  justly  charac- 
terised by  the  Abb^  Jager,  as  **  Opus  plane  aurenm  "  (Yetus  Test  Gnec.  tom.  i.  pnef.  p.  iv. 
Pans,  1899.)  The  edition  was  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifbr  copies,  ten  of  which  are  on 
vellum.  The  execution  of  the  whole  of  this  noble  undertaking  u  such  as  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  learned  editor,  and  on  his  printers,  Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Taylor. 

C.  T%e  Codex  Ephremi  or  Ephnemi, 

4.  Codex  Epbrami  Syn  Reacr^ytos :  Bive  Fragmenta  Novi  Testamenti,  e  Codioe 
Gneco  Parisiensi  celebenriino,  qumti  ut  videtur  poat  Chriatnm  Msculi,  emit  atque 
edidit  Constantiniu  Tischbrdokf.    Lipetae,  1843.    Folio. 

Of  this  precious  manuscript  an  account  is  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  vol.  p.  166.  aeg. ; 
and  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  conferred  no  smaU  fovour  on  the  students  and  lovers  of  biblical  litera- 
ture by  this  splendid  fac-simile  edition  of  the  text  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  con- 
taining the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  language.  The  prolegomena  of  Prof.  I'ischendorf 
contain  a  description  of  the  manuscript,  which  he  Is  of  opinion  was  written  probably  at  Alex- 
andria, or  oertainlv  in  Egypt,  whence  it  was  carried  firom  Constantinople  into  Italy,  and  thence 
to  Paris.  Four  difierent  sorts  of  writing  are  discoverable  in  this  manuscript,  vizi  1,  The  most 
aticient  (containing  the  Septuagint  version  and  the  Greek  Testament),  which  the  editor  is  of 
opinion  was  written  in  ^e  fifth  centtuy ;  2.  The  writing  of  the  first  corrector,  whom  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  whose  readings  for  the  most  part 
agree  with  those  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  8.  The  writing  w  the  second  conector, 
who  lived  at  Constantinople^  and  whose  readings  altogether  agree  with  thoae  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ;  and  4.  The  writing  of  the  S^iac  treatises  of  Ephrem,  deacon  of  the 
church  at  Edessa,  who  is  most  generally  known  bv  tne  name  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  to  make 
room  for  whoee  productions,  the  most  ancient  writing  was  erased,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  yet 
not  so  completely  but  that  its  readitigs  could  be  and  were  collated,  first  ibr  Efister's  edition  of 
Dr.  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  and  subsequently  with  gVeat  accuracy  for  Wetatein's  edition. 
After  the  original  writing  had  hben  chemically  restored,  Tischendorf,  with  persevering 
labour  and  industry,  which  are  beVond  all  praise,  rendered  this  precious  manuscript  accessible 
to  all  biblical  scholars  by  his  beautifully  executed  transcript  of  tne  New  Testament  portion,  in 
uncial  or  capital  letters. '  It  fills  three  hundred  and  six  pages,  which  exactly  agree  with  thoee  of 
the  original  manuscript,  the  contractions  and  punctuation  of  whidh  are  accurately  given.  An 
Appendix  of  fifty  pages  contains  the  readings  which  have  proceeded  iVx>m  the  fint  and  second 
correctors,  with  criti^  remarks  on  them,  lliese  critical  observations  are  of  flrreat  importance, 
and  well  deserve  the  attention  of  foture  editors  of  the  Qretk  Testament  The  limits  necessarily 
prescribed  to  this  notice  do  not  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  readings  contained  in  this  Appendix. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  much  litigated  question  whether  et  (who)  or  e£02  (God)  is  the 
reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  Dr.  Tischendorf  discovered  the  traces  of  the  transverse  line  of  the 
e  in  02  or  es  in  the  Codex  Ephnemi,  as  now  brought  to  light,  though  it  had  escaped  the 
researches  of  VVetstein  and  Griesbach.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Iwth  this  tnuisverse  line  and  the 
Inark  of  abbreviation  above  ei  proceeded  a  sbciomM  inoira,  that  i^  from  the  second  oonneetor,  who 
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fived  In  th«  ninth  eontmy;  and  he  Airther  stotes  his  opinion,  after  a  carefiil  collation  of  the 
Alexandrian  nuuraecript  m  the  British  Musenm,  that  02  was  the  reading  of  it  as  well  as  of  the 
codex  rescriptus  Ephrami.  (Proleg.  pp.  89 — 42.  Excnrsos  de  1  ad  Tim.  iil.  16.)  A  fac-simile 
enfinraving  of  the  Codex  Ephnemi  concludes  this  ▼olnme.  the  typographical  execution  of  which 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  its  pnhlisher,  M.  Bemhard  Tauchnita,  Jna,  of  Leipzig. 

4*.  Codex  Ephrsemi  Sjri  Rescriptus:  sive  Fragmenta  Yeteris  Testamenti  e 
Codice  Greco  Parisiensi  celeberrimo,  qninti  ut  videtur  post  Chfistum  ssBCuli,  eruit 
atqae  edidit  Constantiniis  Tischendobf.    Lipsias,  1845.    Folio. 

Forty-three  folios  of  the  Codex  Ephnemi  (containing  fhinnents  of  the  books  of  Job,  Pro- 
yerbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Sons  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  apocryphal  oooks  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,)  haye  been  deciphered  by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  and  fill  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages  of  his  fac-simile  edition  of  these  firagments.  In  an  Appendix  of  thirty-six 
pages  he  has  giyen  a  comparison  of  the  Readings  of  the  Codex  Ephrssmi  with  the  Readings^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  texhu  rteqpiut  of  the  Septnagint  Yersion,  and  with  other  critical  ^kMCu- 
ments;  and  also  an  explanation  of  some  passages  of  the  Codex  Ephrami,  which  were  either 
difficult  to  decypher  or  were  inaccurately  written.  A  fac-simile  engraying  of  the  manuscript 
concludes  this  yolume,  which  is  executed  in  the  same  beautiful  manner  as  the  Fragments  of 
the  New  Testament  For  the  conyenience  of  purchasers,  who  may  wiih  to  bind  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf*s  two  publications  in  one  yolume,  he  has  giyen  a  general  title-page  to  the  whole  work. 

D.  The  Codex  Beza. 

5.  Codex  Theodori  Bezis  Cantabrigiensis,  Eyangelia  et  Acta  Apostolomm  com- 
plectens,  quadratis  Uteris,  Grseco-Latinus.  Academia  aospicante  venerandsd  has 
vetustatas  reliqoias,  8nmm&  qua  fide  potuit,  adambrayit,  expressit,  edidit,  codicis 
historiam  pnefixit,  notasque  adjecit,  Thomas  Eipung,  S.T.P.  Coll.  Div.  Joan, 
nnper  sodua.  Cantabrigiss,  e  Prelo  Academico,  impensis  AcademisB,  1793.  2  vols, 
folio. 

This  ikc-simile  of  the  Codex  Bezas  (which  manuscript  is  described  aboye,  p.  170.  $eq.')  is  ex* 
ecuted  with  the  utmost  typographical  splendour.  In  a  prefiice  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned 
editor  discusses  the  high  antiquity  of  the  manuscript;  its  nature  and  excellence;  its  migra- 
tions :  the  yarions  collations  of  it  which  haye  been  made  at  different  times ;  and  concludes 
with  a  yenr  brief  description  of  the  manuscript  itself  and  an  Index  Capitmii,  To  this  succeeds 
the  text  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  diyided  into  two  parts  or  yolnmes;  the  first  ending  with 
page  412n  and  the  second  containiug  pages  418.  to  828.  Opposite  to  the  modem  supplement, 
which  concludes  the  Gospels  on  pa^  6d7.,  is  the  end  of  the  LaUn  yersion  of  Saint  John's  third 
Epistle.  Pages  839.  to  854.  contain  Dr.  Eipliuff's  notes.  The  impression  of  this  fac-simile 
was  limited  to  two  hundred  and  flft^  copies ;  and  it  has  often  sold  for  six  or  eight  guineas, 
according  to  the  condition  and  bindmg  of  the  copies.  Dr.  Kipling's  &c-simile  was  criticised, 
with  great  seyerity,  in  the  Monthly  Keyiew,  (N.  S.)  yol.  xiL  pp.  141—246.  And  his  preface 
was  attacked,  in  no  yery  courteous  manner, in  apamphlet  entitled  ** Bemarkt  on  Dr.  XM&nff's 
J^reface  to  Bezeu  Peart  the  FfnL  By  ThomoM  Edwardst^  LLM,"^  8yo.  1798.  No  second  part 
eyer  appeared. 

Although  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  some 
learned  men,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  held  in  coroparatiydy  little  estimation  fbr  many 
years,  yet  its  yalue  is  now  more  Justly  appreciated.  **  A  critic  of  the  first  celebrity,  who  would 
have  gladly  seized  an  opportunity  of  exposing  Dr.  Kipling,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest 
error  in  the  text.  Person  himseUT  collated  the  printed  copy  wiUi  the  original  manuscript,  and 
the  only  fault  he  could  detect  was  in  a  9mgU  letter  of  the  margin.  This  met  must  surely  place 
the  yalue  of  Dr.  Kipling's  publication  fiur  beyond  the  reach  <n  controyersy."  (Brit  Crit  y<^ 
xL  p.  619.) 

E.  The  Codex  Lmtdianug. 

6.  Acta  Apostolorttm  Gneco-Latina,  Literis  Majusculis,  ^  Codice  Landiano 
characteribua  uncialibns  exarato  et  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  adaenrato,  descripsit 
ediditque  Tho.  Hbabhivs,  A.M.  Oxoniensia,  qui  et  Symbolom  Apoetoloniin  ex 
eodem  codice  subjunxit.    Oxonii,  ^  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1715.  8to. 

The  Codex  Laudianus,  of  which  this  edition  is  a  transcript,  is  described  in  pu  187.  sea.,  where 
a  fac-simile  of  this  maniucrint  is  giyen.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr.  Hearae's  publications; 
the  impression  having  been  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies,  at  ten  shillings  each.  A 
copy  was  sold  at  the  auction  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Heath's  Library,  in  1810,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
pounds  two  shillings :  it  now  adorns  the  yery  yaluable  library  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  at 
Edinburgh.  Another  copy  sold  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Gough's  library  for  twenty  pounds.  A 
copy  of  this  yery  rare  eoition  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  [As  to  the  prices  of 
more  recently  sold  copies,  see  p.  189.] 

G.  The  Codex  Boemeriamu. 

7.  XIII.  Epistolarum  Pauli  Codex  Graecus,  cum  Versione  Latin&  vetcre,  vulgo 
Ante-HieroDymiand,  olim  Boernerianua,  nunc  Bibliothecie  Electoralia  Dresdensia^ 
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munmk  fide  et  diligentii  tranacriptuB  et  editm  )^  C.  F.  Matthjr.    Heisfln,  1991 

(reissned  in  1818);  4to. 

Of  the  Codex  Boeraerianofl,  of  which  maniucript  this  publication  is  a  copy,  an  account  has 
been  given  in  pp.  199,  200.  The  transcript  ia  said  to  be  execnted  with  great  accoiacj,  and  ia 
illostrated  with  two  plates. 

Z.  TAe  Codex  Bescriphu  of  the  Oemd  of  Samt  Matthew,  im  Trimty  CoUege^ 

8.  Evangelium  secnndam  MatChseum,  ex  Codice  Rescripto  in  Bibliotheca  Col- 
legii  SSse.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin  :  Descriptum  Opera  et  Studio  Johannia 
Babrstt,  S.  T.  p.  Soc  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Cui  adjungitur  Appendix  Colla- 
tionem  Codicia  Montfortiani  oomplectena.  Dublini :  ^Sklibua  Academida  exeudebat 
R.  £.  Mercier,  Academise  Typographus,  1801.    4to. 

The  Prolegomena  fill  flftj-two  pages,  and  comprise,  1.  A  description  of  the  manuscript  itadf, 
with  an  account  of  its  age,  and  the  mode  of  collating  it  adopted  dv  the  learned  editor;  and  8. 
An  elaborate  dissertation  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  genealogies  of 
Jesas  Christ  as  recorded  b^  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Lake.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex 
Rescriptus  are  then  exhibited  in  nxty-fwr  fac-simile  plates,  and  are  also  represneted  (bat  not 
correctly)  in  aa  many  pages  in  the  common  Greek  small  tvpe.  This  tmly  elegant  volame  con- 
cludes with  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Mootfortianns  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  occupies  thirty-five  pages.  An  aocoant  of  this  manuscript  is  given  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Toliim<N  pp.  180.  mq.  [See  as  to  its  chemical  restoration  and  re-coUation  by 
Tregellea,  p.  181.,  and  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  p.  167.] 

A.  T%e  Codex  SoH'Oallensis. 

9.  Antiquissimiia  Qaatttor  Evangeliorum  Canoniconim  Codex  San-Galleoaia  Gfa»- 
co-Latinus  interlinearis,  nunquam  adhuo  coUatus.  Ad  similitudinem  ipaiua  libri 
manu  scripti  accuratissime  delineandum,  et  lapidibus  exprimendum  curavit  H.  C. 
M.  Rbttig.    Turici,  1836.  4to. 

This  is  a  beautifully  lithographed  copy  of  a  valuable  mannscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  which  is  described  in  page  19e.  •07.  n^n^  The  prolegomena 
of  the  editor  detail  the  plan  adopted  in  his  publication,  and  the  external  appeeranee  of  the 
manuscript ;  which,  he  snows,  must  have  been  written  in  Switserland,  and  by  several  copyiste. 
Its  affinity  with  the  Codex  Boemerianus  of  the  Epistles  is  then  proved.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  confkision  of  letters  oocumxu;  in  the  Codex  San-Gallensis ;  aaoti^, 
to  the  marginal  notes  written  on  the  mannscript;  and  a  third,  to  its  country,  and  to  tlie  age 
when  it  was  written.  The  last  chapter  of  the  prolegomena  contains  a  copy  of  the  Poem  of 
Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  upon  the  Gospels,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  San-Galleniria.  The 
fac-simile  then  follows ;  and  thirty-fonr  closely  pnnted  pages  of  annotations  tenninate  this 
carefully  edited  and  little  known  volume,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Mnaeum. 

[P.  and  Q.  The  Codices  Oue^herbyttmu 

10.  Ulpbils  vernonem  Gothicam  nonnuliomm  capitam  Epiatols  Pauli  ad 
Romanos  ....  una  com  varlb  Tariie  literatune  monimentia  hue  naque  ineditia  . .  • 
eruit  F.  A.  Ehxttkl.    Brunswick,  [1762].    4to. 

These  palimpsest  fhigments  are  described  above,  p.  179.  Knittel  edited  all  that  he  could 
read  of  the  text,  and  gave  good  fiu>similea  of  the  ancient  writing. 

Prof.  Tischendoif  hM  recently  announced  his  intention  of  re-editing  the  text  of  these  valuable 
palimpsests.] 

[T.  Codex  Borgiannu. 

11.  Fragmentum  ETaneelU  S.  Jc^annis  Grsco-Copto-Thebaicam  Snculi  IV* 

.....  opera  et  atndio  F.  Augoatini  Antonii  GaoBon.    Roaue,  1789.    4to. 

These  fragments  are  described  above,  p.  180.  Here  may  also  be  noticed  the  FiagmenluDa 
Woideanom  mentioned  on  the  same  psge,  as  published  in  Woide's  Appendix  to  the  Codex 
Aiexandrinos.] 

[H.  Fragmenta  CoisUnkauL 

12.  These  fragments,  described  above,  p.  194.,  are  contained  in  Mohtfaugor^s 
"  BibUotheca  Coisliniana,**  fol.    1715.] 

[L.  Codex  Regiusj  62. 

13.  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita emit  atqne  edidit  Constantinus  Tischbk- 

DOBF.    Leipsic,  1846.  4to. 

L.  is  described  above,  p.  194.  Its  text  occnpies  the  greater  part  of  this  magidfloent  T4>lame. 
As  the  edition  dees  not  represent  the  MS.  page  for  page,  and  as  the  MS.  is  ia  tee  oelnnns,  there 
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in  a  great  incoiiTenleDM  in  uting  the  edition ;  for  after  part  of  the  iint  colnma  of  a  page  hae 
been  read,  it  ie  needful  to  tarn  over  the  leaf  to  complete  it,  and  then  to  turn  back  agatM  in  order 
to  begin  the  next  colamn :  this  inconvenience  did  not  strike  the  editor  until  his  attention 
was  culed  to  it  after  the  work  had  been  published.  Sndi  ineooTeoiences  might  be  easily 
avoided  in  editing  the  text  of  MSS.] 

[N.  (J.  N.  r.)  Codex  Purpureus. 

14.  Tischendorf  *8  Monumenta  Sacra  contains  also  the  text  of  these  fragments 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna :  thej  are  described  above,  p.  177.  seqJ] 

[9.  Codex  Tischendorfianus. 

15.  Described  above,  p.  204. 

Y.  FragmetUa  Barberina. 


16.  Described,  p.  204. 


17.  Described,  p.  204. 


W.  Fragmenia  Pansiettiia. 


F.  (or  F*).  Fragmenta  Coisliniana, 

18.  Described,  p.  205. 

The  text  of  the  above  portions  of  four  MSS.  are  given  in  Tischendorf 's  Monnmenta  Sacra: 
the  volume  also  contains  a  transcript  of  B  of  the  Revelation  (see  above,  p.  206.)  attempted  to 
be  made  in  spite  of  considerable  difficulties.  J 

[D.  Codix  Claromonianus, 

19.  Ck>dez  Claromontaniis  sive  EpistaUs  Panli  omnes  Gnsce  et  Latine  ex  codlce 

Farisiensi  celeberrimo edidit  Constantinus  Tischbhoobf.    Leipsic,   1852. 

Large  4to. 

This  MS.  is  described  above,  p.  190.  The  fSftc-simile  edition  is  veiy  beantiftU,  and  it  appears 
to  be  very  well  execnted.] 

« 
[IL  Fragmenta  Palimpsesta  THachendarJkaia. 

20.  Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimnsesta ....  edidit  ^Snoth.  Frideric  Constantinus 
TiscHBHDOxr.  [Also  published  under  the  title,  '^Monnmenta  Sacra  Inedita, 
Nova  CoUectio.    Yolumen  F^imum."]    Leipsic,  1855.  4to. 

The  fiiat  part  of  this  volume  contains  the  pali^inpsest  fragments  deseribed  above,  p.  184. 
teq,} 

[^Fragmentum  Uffenbachiaman,    Fragmenium  Harleianwm, 

21.  These  fragments  are  described  above,  pp.  206, 7.  The  intention  of  Tischen- 
dorf to  publish  them  (there  mentioned)  has  since  been  carried  out  in  his  **  Anec- 
dota  Sacra  et  Profana."     Leipsic,  1855.  4to. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  Nltiian  fragments  (p.  186.\  which  were  announced  as 
prepared  for  publication  bv  Tregelles,  and  subsequently  mr  Tischendorf :  the  edition  of  the 
fatter  may  soon  be  expected  to  appear ;  as  to  that  of  the  »rmer,  and  whether  it  will  be  pub- 
lished or  not,  mention  has  been  inade  sufficiently  above  (p.  184.).] 

[^Codex  FridericO'Avgiutanua. 

22.  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  sive  Fragmenta  Yeteris  Testamenti  e  codice 
Gneoo  omnium  qui  in  Europa  supersunt  facile  antiquifsimo,  in  oriente  detexit,  in 
patriam  attulit  ad  modum  Codicis  edidit  Constantinui  TncHUiiKXBF*  LipsisB, 
1846.     Oblong  folio. 

This  MS.  contains  portions  of  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  in  the  East,  and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Leipsic.  It 
consists  of  forty-three  leaves  of  beautifully  fine  vellum ;  on  each  page  the  writing  is  in  four 
columns ;  the  whole  of  the  fac-simile  edition  is  most  beautifully  and  careftillv  lithographed,  so 
that  it  may  be  re^^ed  as  the  best  reprssentative  that  has  ever  been  published  of  an  ancient 
MS.  in  the  condition  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

A  small  fragment  of  this  MS.  which  was  afterwards  obtained  was  published  in  Tischendorf  *8 
**  Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta,"  mentioned  above.  That  work  also  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  LXZ.  from  Codices  PalimpsMti  Hschendorfiani  :— 

23.  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

24.  Fragments  of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Judges. 
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25.  Fragments  of  the  second  and  third  of  Kings. 

26.  Fragments  of  Isaiah. 

Also  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  MaMam:-^ 

27.  Fragments  of  the  Psalms. 

B««d€s  these,  editions  of  the  text  of  differeni  USS.,  some  vay  mmattportioms,  baye  bean  pub- 
lished, and  also  parts  of  Lectionaries.] 


SECT.  IV. 
PsnrciPAL  BDinoRS  or  thb  gbxbk  TxsTAiixirr 

Bbsidbs  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  historr  of  the  Tarious  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  considerable  length  by  PritiusS  bj  Dr.  Mill 
and  VVetstein  in  the  Prolegomena  to  their  critical  ecOtions  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and 
his  learned  annotator  Bishop  Marsh  ^  Dr.  Griesbach',  Professors  Beok^  and 
Harles^  by  Mr.  Butler ^  and  by  Dr.  Clarke'',  by  Renss*,  and  by  Tr^elles.*  To 
their  labours,  which  have  been  consulted  for  this  section,  the  reader  is  once  for  all 
referred,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard^Text'Ediiumg  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  principal  editions  which  are  founded  upon 
them»^:  — 

1,  Ebasmtjs.    1516~19-22~27~gg. 

AUH  Fol.  Gr.  l5iS.^ GerbeUL  Qto.  Gr.  1521.  — Op&o/iid.  Oct.  Gr.  1524. 1684.— BeMo.  Oct. 
1524.  Gr.  1531^5.  — (CWtiMti.  Oct  Gr.  1584.)— P/atteri  Oct  Or.  1588-40-48.—  Vom  Em* 
Oct  Gr.  Lat  1827. 

2.   CoMPLnTBHSIAN.      1514. 


PlcmHin,  Oct  Gr.  1564-78-74-90-91-1601-12.  FoL  Gr.  et  Lat  1572.  Oct  1574-88.  FoL  1584. 
.  —  Genera.  Gr.  1609.  24mo.  1619, 1620.  Qto.— Go&Ot^en.  1758.  Oct  Gr.— Grate.  Gr.  Lat 
1821.  Oct 

8.  BoBBBT  Stephens.    1546-49-^0. 


Cporiid.  Dood.  Gr.  1552.— ^ecAdL  Fol.  Gr.  1597.  Duod.  1600.  FoL  1601.  Daod.  1629.— Zm. 
Nieolai  Duleii.  Fol.  Gr.  1687.— JEtftt  Begia.  Fol.  Gr.  1642.  — Oieptn.  Dnod.  Gr.  1558-68- 
1604.  Duod.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1612-22.— fVoKAooeri.  Oct  Gr.  1559-66.— J?ryimoer.  Oct  Gr. 
1568.—  Voegdu,  Oct  Gr.  1564.—  Vignomu  Duod.  Gr.  1584-87-1618-16.— &m.  FoL  Gr.  et 

Lat  1565-8^9-98-1642.  WaiUmL  FoL  Gr.  Lat  1657 JftOu.  FoL  Gr.  1707.— JTnefenL 

FoL  Gr.  1710-28.— BtrcAu.  Gr.  1788.  FoL  et  Qto.—  ffanfy.  Oct  Gr.  1768.  1776.  1819.— 
Va/pu.  Gr.  1816;  1826.  Oct— Xr&iydL  Gr.  18mo.  1828. 1830.— GremlSeUL  Gr.  48iiio.  1829L 
—BUMm^UiUL  Gr.  1882-86-89-4L  Oct— aiiii5rM^.  1884.  12mo.— TVoOqae.  Gr.  1887.  Oct 
—  G.  E.  Gri^fidd,  Gr.  1848.  Oct 

4.  Elzbtib.    1624-33,  &c. 


Boeeteru  Oct  Gr.  1645.  —  CWrveOci  Oct  Gr.  1658-75-85-99.— FeMu  Oct  Gr.  1675.-  KmugiL 
Oct  Gr.  1697-1702.  — Gfwom.  FoL  Gr.  1708.—  G.  D,  T.  M,  D,  Oct  Gr.  1711-«5.— »V 
gUnil  FoL  Gr.  1751-2.— JtrrtL  1749.  Oct—  WlUU,  1808.  Oct— GotOiiti  Dnod.  Gr.  1818. 
—Ban/.  1825.  Oct— ixMidL  1827.  48mo." 

I  Introd.  ad  Lect  Not.  Test,  pp.  408—428. 

s  Introduction  to  the  New  Test,  voL  iL  part  L  pp.  429—494. ;  part  ii  pp.  844    886w    Bishop 
Marsh's  Divinity  Lectnres,  part  L  pp.  98—110. ;  part  it  pp.  1—46. 
s  Nov.  Test.,  voL  Lprolegom.  pp.  iiL — Tf^^-r- 
^  Monogrammata  Hermeneatioes  Novi  Teetamenti,  pp.  110 — 115. 

6  Brevxor  Notitia  Literaturas  Gnece,  pp.  656—664.,  and  also  toL  iv.  of  his  ImproTed  editSon 
of  Fabridns's  Bibliotheca  Gmca,  pp.  889—856. 

«  Horn  Biblictt,  voL  L  pp.  150—169. 

7  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  vL  pp.  168—208. 

s  Geschichte  d.  Heil.  Schrinen  Neoen  Ttestamenta,  §  899.  mq, 

9  Account  of  the  Printed  Text 

10  This  table  is  taken  from  Maach  and  Boomer's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and 
from  Dr.  Dibdin's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Classics,  toL  i,  pp.  55.  8rd  edit,  with 
the  requisite  corrections  and  additions. 

II  [It  must  be  observed,  that  when  editions  are  said  to  follow  either  of  these  leading  texts,  it 
must  he  understood  in  a  general  sense)  for  even  the  Elaevir  text  has  rarely  been  reprinted 
without  some  alterations.] 
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The  editioiui  of  Bengel,  Bowyer,  Grieebach,  Alter,  Harwood,  Knappe  and  Theile,  TSttmann 
and  Hahn,  Boisaonade,  Lachmann,  Scholz,  Naebe,  Goeechen,  TiacheiidOTf,  and  Alford,  are  not 
formed  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editions. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  haye  issued  from  the 
press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the  notice  of  the  biblical  student :  — 

1.  Novum  Instrumetii  omne  diligenter  ab  £ka.siio  Roterodamo  recognitum  et 

emendatum.      Basiieae,   1516,   1519,   1522,   1527,   1535,  folio.      Grr.  Lat.   edit. 

princeps. 

ErasmuB  had  the  distingaiahed  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  ihejint  edition  of  the  entire 
New  Testament  in  1516.  ^  It  was  reprinted  m  L619, 1522, 1527,  and  1535.  The  first  edition  is 
of  considerable  rarity,  and  was  executed  with  great  haste,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months. 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  consulted  are  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Basle,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  For  the  first  edition  he  had  only  one  rnmHUUed 
manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse  (since  totally  lost) :  he  therefore  filled  up  the  chasms  with  his 
own  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  He  also  made  use  of  readings  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  The  publication  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  omitted  the  con- 
troverted clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  was  not  in  any  of  his  manuscripts,  involved  him  in  a 
literary  contest  with  the  divines  of  Lonvain,  and  with  Stunica,  the  most  learned  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  editors.*  The  editions  of  1516,  1519,  and  1522,  were  published  before  he  saw  the 
Uomplutensian  Polvglott,  from  which  he  corrected  the  edition  of  1527,  particularly  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. Erasmus  s  editions  were  repeatedly  printed  after  his  death,  particularly  at  Basle, 
Frankfort,  and  Leipuc.  All  his  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding  their  faults.  A 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  an  velhan,  is  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  York. 

2.  Novum  Testamentum,  Gnece  et  Latine.    Gompluti,  1514.    Folio. 

This  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  noticed  in  p.  714.  tn/r^ 
Though  it  bears  the  date  of  1514,  yet  as  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  1522, 
before  which  time  Erannus  had  printed  three  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  in  fact 
entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  list.  The  Greek  text  of  tliis  edition  is  printed  witii 
a  peculiar  accentuation,  see  p.  122.  The  characters  seem  to  have  been  cut  in  imitation  of  those 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  were  probably  taken  from  some  manu- 
scripts of  that  age,  which  were  consulted  by  the  Complutensian  editors.  The  Complutensian 
edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenly  witnesses  in  1  John,  v.  7,  8. 
Wetstein,  Semler,  and  other  Protestant  critics,  chareed  the  editors  with  having  altered  the 
text,  in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  but  this  charge  as  having  any 
general  application  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and  Griesbach.  Their  vindication  is  pronounced 
satisfactory  by  Michaelis  (who  considers  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  part  of  the 
Complutensian  Greek  Testament) ;  and  also  by  his  annotator.  Bishop  Marsh,  who  states  that 
this  charge,  tn  generai,  is  not  true.  For  though  he  is  of  opinion,  that  in  some  few  single 
passages — as  in  Matt.  x.  25.  and  1  John  v.  7.  —  they  follow  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  all 
the  Greek  manuscripts,  he  has  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  that  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Ri>i8tles,  in  which  the  Com^utendan  Greek  text  differs 
from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  manuscripts  used 
for  this  edition  are  characterised  as  being  very  ancient  and  very  correct,  but  this  assertion  is 
contradicted  by  internal  evidence  (see  p.  714.  tn^rd) ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that 
**  wherever  modem  Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or 
fifteenth  centuries,  differ  firom  the  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  fh>m  the  quotations  of 
the  early  Greek  Fathers,  in  characteristic  readings,  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  manuscripts.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Complutensian  text  was  formed  from  modem  manuscripts  alone." 

i Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  L  p.  95.  [p.  96.  ed.  1842.])  The  researches  of  the 
>anish  professor  Birch  have  shown  that  the  Complutensian  editors  Have  made  no  use  whatever 
of  the  Ccdex  Vaticanus^  though  tliey  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  from 
the  Vatican  library. 

3.  Novum  Testamentum,  Gnece.  Argentorati,  apud  Wolphium  Cephalieum, 
1524.    8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  edition,  which  was  carried  through  the  press  by  John  Lonicerus.  The 
edition  of  Gerbelius,  printed  at  Hagenan  (flagenos)  in  1521,  in  quarto^  has  been  followed  in 
this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  whicn  is  divided  into  chapters,  but  not  into  verses 
Fthe  invention  of  which  is  more  recent].  Mark  xi  26.  and  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7,  8.  are  both  omitted. 

1  Thefrttportwne  ever  printed  are  noticed  above,  p.  117.,  fWigments  appended  to  a  Greek 
Psalter,  Venice,  1486.  The  first  six  chapters  of  St  Jonn  were  executed  by  Aldus  Manutius  at 
Venice,  in  1504;  a  copy  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Wurtemburg  at  Stuttgart.  The  whole  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  said  to  have  been  published  at  Tiibingen,  Tn  1514,  but  this  was  really  only 
the  first  fourteen  verses. 

s  In  his  disputes  with  Stunica,  Erasmus  profsssed  his  readiness  to  insert  this  verse  if  it  were 
found  ill  a  single  manuscript.  Though  Stunica  could  not  produce  one,  yet  as  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  Codex  Britannicus  Tor  Montfortianus),  a  manuscript  of  no  ^freat  antiouity, 
Erasmus  felt  himself  bound  to  insert  it,  and  accordingly  admitted  it  into  his  third  edition 
ofhV22. 
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4.  Simonis  Colhtai. — '*H  ILmvii  AtaBtfKti.     'Bv  Attrrtna  rw  vaptioiw^  irapa  rm 

"Skftuvt  KoXcvauii,  StKtfi^ptov  fifivoQ  Stvnpov  ^GivovroCy  tni  am  rqc  ^(oyoviaQ  a.  ^.  X.  ^. 

(Paria,  1534.    8vo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity*  beanfy,  and  correctness :  it  follows  in  part  the  text  of  the 
Eraamian  and  Compiatensian  editiona.  Some  manuscripts  were  also  employed.  ColuMDns  waa 
a  very  carefol  printer,  and  his  edition  is  highly  esteemed  for  accaracy. 

6.  NoYum  Testamentum,  Greece.  Lutetiaef  ex  officina  Roberd  SrEPHAin  Typo- 
graphi,  Typis  Regiis.     1546,  12mo.     1549,  12mo.     1550,  folio. 

The  nnsT  of  these  editions  is  nsoall^  called  the  O  mirijkam  EdiHon^  from  the  introdnctory 
sentence  of  the  fM^faoe,  0  mmfieam  regu  nottri  eptimi  et  prtuimMHrnmi  prme^m  lAerai^atemL, 
It  has  always  been  admired  fbr  the  neatness  of  its  typ<^raphy,  as  well  as  for  Its  correctneas^ 
onfy  twehe  errata  (it  to  said)  haying  been  discovered  in  it.  Robert  Btephens  ccMnpiled  this 
edition  from  the  Compiatensian,  and  (Jie  edition  printed  at  Basil,  in  1581,  and  again  in  1535,  by 
John  Bebelios  (which  last  followed  the  editions  at  Erasmus,  and  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in  1518,) 
together  with  uie  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus  according  to  Griesbach,  and  from  fifteoi  manoacripCs 
ia  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Griesbach  (torn.  i.  prol^.  pp^  ziv. — xxxi.)  has  given  a  loii|^ 
and  critical  examination  of  this  edition,  and  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  Stephens  for  his 
three  editions.  Stephens^s  first  edition  difl^rs  from  the  Comphitensian  text  in  581  instances^ 
exclosive  of  the  Apocslypee,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Erasmus.  The  segokd  edition  closely 
resembles  the  first  in  its  exterior  appearance,  but  diflers  from  it  in  67  plaoes;  of  which  four  are 
doubtful  readings,  87  not  genuine,  and  26  genuine;  so  that  this  latter  edition  has  eleven  rvd- 
ings  of  less  authority  than  toe  former,  to  which,  however,  it  is  preferred  on  accoont  of  its 
greater  rarity  and  correctness.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the  remaricable  erratum 
ptdres  for  p/irrw,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  first  page  of  the  preface,  occasioned  by  the  trans- 
position of  a  single  letter.  The  thibd  edition  of  ISm),  in  folio,  is  a  chef-d'oBuvre  of  splendid 
typography.  It  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  formed  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  Stephens  professes,  in  his  preface,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose,  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time.  But  this  opinion  could  hardly  have  been  formed  by  those  who  knew 
the  book  itself.  So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  researches  of  critics 
have  shown  that,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  reprint  of 
Erasmus's  fifth  edition.  Though  its  value  as  a  critical  edition  is  thus  considerably  reduced,  the 
singular  beauty  of  its  typography  (which  has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modem  times)  has 
caiued  it  to  be  considered  as  a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  library.    Robert  Stephens  re- 

Erinted  the  Greek  New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1551,  in  8vo.,  with  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmos's 
Atin  versions,  and  parallel  passages  in  the  margin.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  his  editions,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  ^ition  of  the  New  Testament  diAided  into  verses.  (Maisb's 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  L  pp.  446.  448.  part  iL  pp.  848,  849.  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test  p.  xv.)  The 
text  of  Stephens's  third  eaition  was  beantiftdly  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  (or  Pitt) 
Press,  in  1886.    It  is  described,  tn/va,  p.  705.  No.  67. 

6.  NoYUDi  Testamentuni,  cum  yenione  Latina  ▼eten,  et  nova  Theodori  Bbue, 

Geneve,  folio,  1565,  1576,  1582,  1589,  1596.    Cantabrigias,  1642,  folio. 

The  New  Testament  of  1565  is  the  first  of  the  editions  conducted  by  Theodore  Beza,  who 
was  a  native  of  France  and  a  Protestant,  and  fled  to  Switzerland  on  account  of  his  religion. 
The  basis  of  his  text  was  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  printed  in  1550,  from  which 
he  departed  whenever  he  thought  he  had  good  reasons  ror  such  departure.  **  The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  used  by 
Robert  Stephens.  But  he  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the 
Gospels  ana  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  Universit  v  of  Cambridge,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Bezs.  He  bad  also  a  verv  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  he  procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known  by  tne  name  of  the 
Codex  Claromontanua  Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  Syriac  version,  which  had  been 
lately  published  by  Trcmellius,  with  a  close  Latin  translation.  But  the  use  which  he  made  of 
his  materials  was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  Beza's  learning.  In- 
stead of  applying  his  various  readings  to  the  em^dation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for 
polemical  purposes  in  his  notea    In  short,  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not  more  than  fifty 

£  laces ;  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  always  founded  on  proper  authority."  (Bishop 
[arsh's  Lectures,  part  1.  p.  109.  [ed.  1842.  p.  HO.])  Beza's  third  edition  of  1582  is  considered 
as  the  most  complete  of  those  printed  under  his  own  eye ;  but  all  his  editions  have  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  bis  own,  t«>gether  with  philological,  doctrinal,  and  practical 
notes.  The  reprint  of  Beza's  Testament,  at  Cambridge  in  1642,  with  the  addition  of  Joachim 
Camerarius's  notes,  is  considered  as  the  ediHo  cptima. 

The  "*  critical  labours  "  of  Beza  **  daim  an  especial  notice  from  the  deference  paid  to  them  by 
the  translators  of  the  English  authorised  version ;  who  though  they  did  not  implicitly  follow 
Beza's  text,  yet  have  received  his  readings  in  many  passages,  where  he  differs  from  Stepfaena." 
(Scrivener's  Supplement  to  the  Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  7.)  Mr. 
S.  has  specified  fifty-six  instances  in  which  our  translation  agrees  with  Beza's  Edition  of  the 
New  Testament^  against  that  of  Stephens;  and  twenty  instances  in  which  our  translatioa 
agrees  with  Stephens  against  Beza.    (Ibid,  pp.  7,  8.) 

7.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsec^  Lugdoni  Batavorum.  Ex  oflicina  ELZEViKiAa a, 
1624.     12mo. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions,  and  desen^-es  (says  Bishop  Marsh)  to  be 
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particulariy  noticed,  becMise  the  text  of  the  Gfeek  Testainent,  which  had  fiactuated  in  the 
preceding  editions,  acquired  in  this  a  consistency,  and  seemed,  daring  upwards  of  a  ceoturj,  to 
he  expowd  to  no  future  alterations.  The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  tne  basis  of  almost  every 
subsequent  impression.  Wetstein  adapted  his  various  readings  to  it ;  and  it  has  acquired  the 
appellation  of  **  Textu9  Btctptu:"  **  The  person  who  conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  was 
only  the  printer)  is  at  present  unknown ;  but  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertions  were  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  compass.  The  text  of  this  edition  was  copied  tnm  Beza's  text,  except  in 
about  fifty  places ;  and  in  these  places  the  reading  were  borrowed  partly  fhrni  the  various 
readings  m  Stephens's  margin,  partly  from  other  editions,  bat  certainly  not  flrom  Greek  manu* 
scripts.  The  terfw  reo^itet,  therefbre,  or  the  text  in  common  use,  was  copied,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  from  the  text  of  Besa.  Besa  himself  closely  followed  Stephens ;  and  Stephens 
(namely,  in  his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  except 
in  the  Revelation,  where  be  fdlowed  sometimes  Erasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition. 
The  text  thwefore  in  daily  use  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and  the  Erasmian 
editions."    (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i  p.  110.  [ed.  1842,  p.  111.]) 

The  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1638,  and  a  third  time  in  1641, 
at  Amsterdam  in  1656, 1662, 1670»  and  1678,  and  also  at  Sedan,  in  162a  — Of  these  various 
impressions,  the  Leyden  edition  of  1683  is  the  best  and  in  most  request :  it  has  the  text  divided 
into  separate  verses.  The  edition  printed  by  Jannon,  at  Sedan,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
typographical  curiosity.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the  beantifullv 
small  and  clear  edition  printed  by  Bleau  at  Amsterdam  in  1638.  (Brunet,  Manuel,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  432,  438.  Dibdin's  Introd.  to  the  Classics,  vol.  L  pp.  186,  187.)  Good  copies  of  these 
miniature  editions  are  scarce  and  dear ;  but  they  are  both  suipaned  in  smallness  of  size  and  in 
typographical  neatness  by  the  London  edition  of  1827,  puoUahed  by  Mr.  Pickering.^  See 
Ko.  63.  p.  699.  ti(/^ 

8.  Novum  Testamentum,  studio  et  labore  Stepliani  Cubcbluei.  Amsteltedami, 
1658,  12mo.     1675,  1685,  12mo.    1699,  8vo.  Gr. 

All  the  editions  of  CurcellMis  or  Couroelles  are  in  great  repute  ibr  their  beauty  and  accuracy : 
the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Elzevirs.  He  collected  Uie  greatest  number  of  various  read- 
ings to  be  foand  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Biflhop  Walton's  Polyglott.  These  various  lections  are  given  from  a  collation  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions,  luid  are  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Acts 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  authorities  are  not  given,  nowever,  and  oonjeetures  are  introduced. 
Curcellnus  has  also  given  a  valuable  collection  of  parallel  passages.  The  edition  of  1675  con- 
tains a  prologue  or  prefture  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  wnich  Boeder  had  printed  a  few  years  before 
from  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by  Stephen  Gerlachius,  and  diflfors  frmn  the  first 
edition  only  in  having  all  the  various  readings  plarod  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  third  and 
fourth  editions  were  printed  after  the  death  of  Cnrcellieus,  and  differ  from  the  second  only  in 
having  the  text  printed  in  columns.  In  1695,  John  Gottlieb  MoUer,  a  divine  of  Rostock,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  against  the  Curoellnan  editions,  entitled  OurodUeua  in  tdUhne  originaii$ 
N,  T.  iexhu  variantmm  leetioman  H  partdUhrum  Seriptmrm  Loconam  addkamentu  veatita,  aoei' 
nizans.  RumpsBus  (Cook  Crit  ad  Nov.  Test  p.  280.)  has  charged  Courcellee  with  unnecessarily 
multiplring  various  readings,  and  making  them  from  oonjectore,  in  order  to  subserve  the  Sod- 
nian  scheme.  Michaelis  admits  that  these  diarges  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  passages 
noticed  by  RumpsBUS  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  io.,  and  xvii.  22.,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ;  Rom.  ix.  5.,  1  John  v.  20.,  and  John  xviL  8.,  concerning  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
Rom.  iiL  25.,  Matt  xxvL  39.  42.,  concerning  the  satisfaction  made  by  Jesus  Christ 

9.  NoTum  Testamentum,  Gr.  Lat  in  the  fifth  yolume  of  the  London  Polyglott, 
which  18  described  in  pp.  715 — ^717.  infra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
which  is  furnished  with  a  complete  critical  apparatus.  The  text  is  taken  from  that  of  Robert 
Stephens's  iblio  edition  of  1550,  without  intaUkmal  alteration,  whoee  various  readings  Bishop 
Walton  has  incorporated  in  his  sixth  volume,  together  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Manuscript;  and  in  addition  to  Uiem  he  nas  given  a  collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen 
Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  collated  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  **  They  are 
described  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volnme  by  Walton  himself;  and  a  further 
account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Mill's  Greek  Testament  (§  1872—1396.),  and 
in  Michaelis*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (vol.  \L  chap.  viii.).  But  the  extracts  from 
the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  materials  which  the  Polyglott  afforded 
for  the  emendation  of  the  Greek  text  In  addition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  contains  the  Syriac, 
the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Persian  in  the  Gospels. 
And  these  oriental  versions  are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  accompanied  with  literal  Latin  trans- 
lations, that  even  they,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  oriental  languages,  might  still  have 
recourse  to  them  for  various  readings,  though  indeed  with  less  security,  as  every  translator  is 
liable  to  make  mistakes."— (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  5.  [ed.'l842,  p.  116.]) 

t  [From  the  variations  of  the  texts  of  Stephens  (1550)  and  of  the  Elzevirs  not  having  been 
accurately  distinguished,  few  reprints  of  the  Elzevir  (if  any),  with  the  excepUon  of  Pickermg  s, 
are  really  free  firom  some  Stephanie  readings.] 
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10.  THS  KAINHS  AIAOHKHS  *AnANTA.  Novi  TeBtamenti  Libri  Omneft. 
Accesserunt  Farallela  8criptunB  Loca,  necnon  Tariantes  Lectiones  ex  plus  100 
MSS.  Godicibus  et  antiquis  venioiiibtts  oollectas.  Ozonii,  h  Theatre  Sheldoniano. 
1675.  Syo. 

This  edition  was  supeiintiended  bj  the  learned  Dr.  John  Fku^  Bidiop  of  Oxford,  whose  design 
in  giving  it  to  the  pablic  was,  to  remove  the  apprehensions  which  haa  been  rsised  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons  ignorant  of  criticism  relative  to  tiie  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  Greek  text  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  nnmbcv  of  varions  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott  To  show  how  little  the  integrity  of  the  text  was  affected  by  them.  Bishop  Fell 
printed  them  under  the  text,  that  the  reader  might  the  more  easily  compare  them.  To  the 
reading  copied  from  the  London  Polyglott,  he  added  those  quoted  by  Curoelhras,  and  the 
Barbenni  rcSadings,  also  HarshalVs  extracte  firom  the  Coptic  [Bfemphitic]  and  Gothic  versions^ 
and  the  readings  <^  twelve  Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and  two  Paris  manuscripts.  As  Bishop  Fell's 
edition  tells  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The  text  is  formed  according  to  tliat  of 
Robert  Stephens,  and  the  Elzevirs ;  though  Wetstein  has  accused  it  of  retaining  toe  errors  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Waltoirs  Polyglott  BishopFeH's  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1697  and  1702,  and  at  Oxford  in  1708,  in  folio.  This  magnificent  edition,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  editor,  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  acoeasion  of  critical  materiab^  and 
sells  at  a  low  price. 

11.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  NoTum  Testamentum  Grsecum,  cum  lectionibua 
yariantibus  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Versionum,  Editionum,  SS.  Fatrum  et  Scripto- 
rum  Ecclesiasticorum,  et  in  eafldem  notis.  Studio  et  labore  Joannis  Mttj.it, 
S.T.P.  Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.     1707.    Folio. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  was  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr.  Hill,  who  finished  it  only  fym^ 
teen  days  before  his  death.  The  text,  which  is  that  of  Bobert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550,  Is 
beautifully  printed  without  intentional  change  ■ ;  and  the  various  readings  snd  parallel  pas- 
sages are  placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  previously  existing  collections  of  vanoos 
readings  ;ne  collated  several  original  editions,  procured  extracts  from  hitherto  uncollated  Gredc 
HSS.,  and  revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and  Coptic  versions  which  had 
appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition ;  and  added  numerous  readings  from  other  ancieot  versiona, 
and  fh>m  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The  prolego- 
mena contain  a  treasnre  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaelis  ob0er^*es  that,  **  notwithstanding  those 
of  Wetstein,  they  still  retain  their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  not  in  Wetstein;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both,  some  things  are  more  deariy 
explained  by  MilL"  This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Kllster  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  in  folio,  with 
the  readings  of  twelve  additional  MSS.,  some  of  which  had  been  previously,  but  imperfectly, 
collated.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in  Miirs  appoidix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertioB 
under  the  text,  were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  places.  In  point  of  accu- 
racy, however,  Kiksier's  edition  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  MilL  There  are  copies  of 
Rilster's  edition,  with  the  date  of  Amsterdam,  1728,  in  the  title-page ;  but  it  is  nothing  more 
thsn  the  edition  of  1710  with  a  new  title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746.  To  render 
this  edition  more  easy  of  reference,  the  Imv.  Joseph  Hallbtt,  jun.,  a  learned  dissenting 
minister,  in  1728,  published  sn  Index,  containing  an  account  of  the  MSS.  consulted  by  MiU 
and  Kttster ;  intitled  Index  Ubrorum  MSS.  Graeontm  et  Vertiomum  Antimuarum  Novi  Faderia, 
quoa  viri  emfifissmt  J.  MiUnu  §i  L.  KutUnu  cum  tertid  editione  Stqthaniud  anUmlenmL  This 
publication  is  in  8vo.,  and  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting  to  80,000,  were  attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in 
1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled  Examtn  VarianHitm  Lectk/num  Jchanwu  MU&U  with  more 
zeal  than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Whitby's  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  W.'s  arg^mente  were  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  against  Divine 
Revelation,  in  his  Discourse  on  Free-thinking ;  whicn  was  refuted  by  Dr.  BenUey  under  the 
assumed  title  of  Phiidenthenu  Lipeiensie,  *' whose  reply,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  <*has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man  who  is  desirous  of 
forming  just  notions  of  biblic^  criticism."    (Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  13.  [ed.  1842,  p.  124.]) 

12.  Dr.  Edward  Wsixs's  Greek  Testament. 

Between  the  years  1709  and  1719  the  following  work  appeared  in  eleven  parts:  — 

An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  being  the  fbvr 
Gospels  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  explained  after  the  following  method.    1.  The  original 

or  Greek  text,  amended  accordmg  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  readings. By  £dw. 

Wklls,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Cotcsbach  in  I^cestershire.    Oxford,  1718.    4ta 

The  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  had  similarly  appeared  as  to  form  and  plan  nrevionsly. 

Dr.  Wells's  edition  deserves  mention  here  as  being  the  first  attempt  to  Mse  critical  materials 
for  the  revision  of  the  text ;  although  the  Greek  text  itself  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  **  Help," 
which  also  comprehends  a  revised  English  translation,  a  paraphrase,  ana  notes.  Dr.  Wells 
afterwards  published  a  translation  and  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  there  he  did  not 
add  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  books. 

1  [Mill  was  only  aware  of  twelve  variations  between  the  Stephanie  and  Elxevir  texto ;  hence 
he  or  his  corrector  was  several  times  misled.  In  this  count^  th*  text  of  MSB  has  often  been 
reprinted,  as  though  it  had  some  independent  existence.] 
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18.  *H  KAIKR  AIAOHKH.    Nomm  Testamentim^  pott  prioret  Steph.  Cnrcelksi 

et  D.D.  Ozonieuniim  laboreB.     Com  prolegomenis  6.  D.  T.  M.  D.  et  notis  in 

fine  adjectifl.    Amstelodami,  ex  offidna  Wetsteniana.    1711 ;  1735.    SnuJl  8vo. 

Theee  an  beaatifU  editiooo,  bat  the  geoond  is  said  to  be  the  most  aoeorate.  The  editor  of 
th9jlm  WM  Qerard  Von  liaeatricht  (Gcrordw  De  Tni/eeto  Mom  DoeterX  a  syndic  of  the  re- 
pablic  of  Bremen;  the  meoiui  was  reTised  by  the  celebrated  critic  J.  J.  Wetstein.  Hayini^ 
been  published  by  hia  rdative  Henry  Wetstem,  a  bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  are  sometimes  improperipr  called  Wetstein's;  and  from  the  name  of  Cur- 
cellmis  being  printed  in  Uie  titles  thej  are  m  some  catalogues  enoneoosly  styled  Nov.  Te$t 

The  text  is  ibcmed  on  the  second  Elaevir  edition  of  16d8»  and  CnrceUsus's  editions.  It  has 
a  Terr  iudidous  selection  of  parallel  texts,  which  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Greek  text, 
and  below  them  is  a  selection  of  Tarioos  readings,  taken  from  upwards  of  100  manuscripts  and 
versionsu  Prefixed  are  prolegomena,  containing  an  account  of  manuscripts  and  collectors  of 
various  reading*,  with  48  critical  canons  to  enable  the  reader  to  determine  concerning  the 
Tarious  lections  exhibited  in  the  woriL  (almost  all  of  which  the  editor  wishes  him  to  reject) ; 
on  abstrsct  of  I>r.  Whitby's  Examm  above  noticed ;  and  the  prefaces  of  Uenry  Wetstein,  Cur- 
cellsus,  and  Bishop  FelL  These  editions  are  ornamented  with  an  engrayed  frontispiece,  copied 
from  that  of  the  splendid  folio  Paris  edition  of  1642,  a  plan  of  Jemsuem,  an  iohnograph  of  the 
Temple,  and  two  mapa.  At  the  end  there  are  88  pases  of  critical  notes,  oontaininff  nn  ex- 
amination of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  worJc 
Michaelis  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  edition  of  1711 ;  but  Dr.  Pibdln  says  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  edition  of  1785  "mav  oe  considered  as  the  veiy  best  critical  duodecimo  (rather 
small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Qreek  Testament,  and  the  bibliciu  student  will  do  well  to  procure 
so  valuable  and  commodious  a  publication."    (On  the  Classics,  voL  i«  p.  97.)  * 

14.  Acta  Apottolomm  GrsBoo-Latina,  Literia  Majuaculia,  e  Codioe  Laudiano 

descripait  ediditque  Tho.  Hbaxhids Ozonii  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano, 

1715.  8vo. 

See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  page  68L  No.  8.  sagir^  among  the  foe^mile  editions  oi  manu- 
scripts. 

15.  The  New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  English,  oontaimn^  the  Original  Text, 
corrected  from  the  authority  of  the  most  authentic  Manuscripts,  and  a  new  Ver- 
sion, formed  agreeably  to  the  Illustrations  of  the  most  learned  Gammentators  and 
Critics.  With  Kotes  and  various  Readings.  [Ey  Daniel  Macs.]  London,  1729. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  beantiftdly  printed  book ;  whose  editor  baa  altered  various  passages  in  conformity 
with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  Hia  arttitrary  alterations  and  bold  criticisms  were  expoeed  bv 
Dr.  Leonard  Twelfs  in  A  OUieal  Ejeamimaiiom  of  the  hit  iVcv  Text  ami  Veniom  of  the  Greek 
TeeiamenL  London,  1782,  8vo.  Michaelis  and  other  critics,  with  more  discretion  than  Twelle, 
have  also  very  severely  and  justly  censured  the  veir  great  liberties  taken  by  Iface.  (Introd. 
to  N.  T.  VOL  fl.  pp.  468^  464.) 

16.  'H  K.AINH  AlAeHRH.  Novum  Testamentum  GrsBoum.  Edente  Jo.  Alberto 
Bbmobuo.    TubmgSB,  1784.  4to.     1768.  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  conscientiousness,  sound 
judgment,  and  good  taste,  to  which  all  sobseouent  critics  have  borne  willing  testimony.  John 
Albert  Bengel,  or  Bengelius,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  this  country,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in 
the  duchy  (present  kingdom^  of  Wirtemburg»  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticism, 
in  consequence  of  serious  and  anxiouM  doubts  arising  from  the  deviations  exhibited  in  preceding 
editions ;  and  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches  was  the  edition  now  under  consideration. 
The  text  is  |»eoeded  by  an  Jnirodaietio  m  CHcm  Nooi  Ttttawumti,  and  is  followed  by  an  EpUogme 
and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  ia  corrected  and  improved  according  t^ 
the  editor's  judgment ;  and  so  scrupulous  was  Bengel,  that  he  studiously  avoided  inserting  any 
reading  whu:h  did  not  ttsist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which  book 
alone  he  inserted  readings  that  had  never  been  printed,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so 
fow  manuscripts^  and  in  one  passage  liad  been  prmted  by  Erasmna  from  no  manuscript  what- 
ever. Beneatti  the  text  he  placed  some  select  readings,  reeerving  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
for  his  Apparatus  Criticna.    His  opinion  of  these  mai^^nal  readings  he  expressed  by  the  Greek 


>  In  1720,  the  celebrated  critic^  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  circulated  proposals  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Qreek  Testament,  with  various  lections,  which  was  never  executed.  The  proposals 
themselves  are  printed  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  (article  BemJeMj  note  JT.) ;  and  the  iilw* 
trative  specimen.  Rev.  xxii.,  is  given  in  Pritius's  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  Test  pp.  416—419. 
A  detailed  account  of  Bentley's  proposed  work  is  given  in  Bishop  Monk's  Ufo  of  iJhr.  B.,  whose 
critical  materials  for  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  amounting  to  nineteen 


the  Printed  Text,"  pp.  67—88. 
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letters  •*  S,  y*  h  tad  «•  and  wcm  few  other  maike.  Thoa, «  denoCee  tiiet  he  held  the  raftdiog  to 
be  ffeniiine ;  fi^  that  its  genaineness  was  not  absolately  certain,  but  that  the  reading  was  still 
preferable  to  that  in  the  text ;  y*  that  the  reading  in  the  ma^rin  was  of  equal  ralne  with  that 
in  the  text,  so  that  he  ooold  not  determine  which  was  preferable ;  s,  that  the  reading  in  the 
margin  was  of  less  vidne ;  and  •«  that  it  was  absolotelj  sparious,  though  deAnded  by  sotne 
critics.  Bengel's  apparatus  was  printsd,  after  his  death,  by  Bnrk,  at  Tdbingen,  in  1768, 4ta,  with 
important  corrections  and  additions.  Several  souU  impressions  of  Bengel's  Greek  Testament 
hare  been  printed  in  Oerraanj,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus;  rix.  at  Stuttgart,  1784, 1739, 
176S,  8vo. ;  at  TttbingeD,  1762, 1778, 1790,  8vo. ;  and  at  Lripeic,  1787,  8to.  A  copious  aMl  in- 
teresting account  of  Bengel's  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  reoeptieii  it  met 
with,  is  given  in  Bnrk's  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings  (pn.  ^&--260.),  which  has  beoi  wdl 
translated  from  the  German  by  the  late  Ber.  R.  F.  Wa&er,  M.A.    Londioii,  1887.    Sra 

17.  'H  KAINH  ^lAGHKH.  NoYum  Tefltamentam  Grsctim  editionis  receptae, 
cum  Lectionibiu  Yarisntibus  CSodicum  MSS.,  Editunmrn  aliarum,  Yenionum  et 
Patnim,  necnon  Commentaiio  pleniore  ex  Scriploribus  reteribus,  Hebraeu, 
Gnecis,  et  Latinis,  historiam  et  vim  yerborum  illustrante.  Opera  et  studio 
Joannis  Jacobi  Wbtbtbnii.  Amatelaedaml,  1751,  1752,  2  toIb.  folio.  Editio 
altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotzb.  Yd.  I.  Quatuor  Evangelia  com- 
I^ectens.    Roterodami,  1831.    Royal  4to. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  this  is  pronounced  by  Michaelis  to  be  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  neosssary  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  sacred  criticism.  Wetstein's 
Prolegomena,  which  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  were  first  pubUshed  in  1780.  The 
text  IS  copied  from  the  Elzevir  editions}  the  verses  are  numbered  m  the  margin;  and  the 
various  readings,  with  their  authorities  ^containing  a  mSHon  of  quotations),  are  placed  beneath 
the  text  Wetstein's  editioo  is  divided  into  four  parts*  each  of  which  is  accompanied  with 
Prolegomena,  describing  the  Groek  manuscripts  ouoted  in  it  The  first  part  contains  the  (bur 
Gosp^s ;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ;  the  third,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Apocalypse.  To  the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin 
version ;  which,  aa»rding  to  Wetstein,  were  written  by  Clement  of  Bome.  But  Dr.  Lardner 
has  shown  that  they  are  not  genuine.  (Works,  8vo.  voL  xL  pp.  197->226.,  4to.  vol.  v.  pp.  432 
—446.)  The  critical  observations  on  various  readings,  and  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  **  must  be  studied,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  **  by  every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate 
the  work  in  question.*  Michaelis  has  criticised  the  labours  of  Wetstein  with  great  severity ; 
but  the  latter  has  been  vindicated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  both  hi  his  notes  on  Michadis  (pp  885— 
877.).  and  in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp.  21—28.  [eiL  1842,  pp.  182—185.]) 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rarity,  and  very  his^h  price  of  Wetstein's  edition,'X>r.  Lotae  was 
Induced  to  undertake  a  new  Impression  of  it;  whidi  was  to  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  the  more  accurate  exhibition  of  various  readings  fifom  USS  and  par- 
ticularly from  those  delved  from  ancient  versions,  in  whicfr  Wetstein  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  ddFective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (whose  valuable  critical  and  theological 
Ubrarv  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the  summer  of  1838)  has  caused  this  projected  edition  to  be 
abandoned.  Tlie  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein,  therefore  (forming  a  royal  quarto  volume  of  279 
pages),  are  all  that  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Lotae.  He  retained'Wetstein's  text,  with  the 
exception  of  those  passages  in  which  the  latter  had  thrown  out  unjust  observations  upon  other 
critics,  especially  the  pious  and  euridite  Bengel,  and  also  with  the  omission  of  his  litenry 
quarrels  with  Frev  and  Iselius :  and  he  has  added,  from  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition, 
Wetstein's  critical  observations  upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for  judging  of  their  value, 
together  with  most  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  John  Solomon  Semler,  who  republish^  the  Prolegomena 
at  Halle  in  1764.  Dr.  Lotze  has  farther  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley*s 
learned  Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  errors  of  Wet- 
stein are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies  are  supplied.  This  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena 
is  very  neatly  executed.  ^ 

18.  'H  K4INH  AIABHKH,  sive  Novum  D.  N.  J.  C.  Testamentum  Grsscum  cum 
VariantibuB  Lectionibus,  quas  demonstrant  Yulgatam  Latinam  ipsis  ^  Grecia 
Codicibus  hodieniim  extantibus  Authenticam.  Accedit  Index  Epistolarum  et 
Evangeliorum,  Spicilegium  Apologeticum,  et  Lexidion  (}neoo*Latinum.  Cura  et 
Opera  P.  Hermanni  Goldhaobm.  Editio  Catholica  et  Novissima.  Moguntis, 
1753.  8vo. 

Michaelis  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  from  what  edition  Goldhagen  took 
his  text :  he  has  given  fiily-two  readings  from  the  Codex  Molshemiensis,  a  manuscript  con- 
taining the  Grospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  college  ofJesuita 
at  MoTsheim  in  Alsace.  (Introd.  to  New  Test  vol  ii.  part  i.  pp.  288.  490.)  The  book  is  not 
common :  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

19.  'H  KAINH  AlAGHKH.    K^OYum  Testamentum  Gnscum.    In  SecUones  divi- 

1  [None  need  regpret  that  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament  was  not  re-edited  by  LoUe ;  the  want 
of  judgment  and  mistakes  hi  the  Prolegomena  that  liOtae  edited  an  noticed  in  •■  Aceoont  of 
Printed  Text,**  pp.  81,  82.] 
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Bit,  Interpunctiones  accurate  posuii,  et  Dispositionem  Logicam  adjecit  Christianus 
ScHOETTGBKius.    Lipsiie,  1744 ;  1749,  8vo.     Wratislavi«e,  1765,  8vo. 

The  divisions  into  secUons  and  the  ponctostion  are  reputed  to  be  jadicioosly  executed.  The 
ordiaanr  divisions  of  chapCen  and  verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  An  aooount  of  the  prin* 
cipal  alterations  is  given  in  the  Appoidix. 

20.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecnm  ad  fidem  Grsecorum  solum  MSS.  nunc 
Brimum  expreasum,  adatipulante  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenio,  juxta  Sectiones  Alberti 
Bengelii  diviaum ;  et  nov6  interpunctione  ssBpius  illuatratum.  Aoceaaere  in  altero 
volumine  emendationes  conjecturalea  Tirorum  doctorum  undecunoue  oollectas. 
Londini,  cura,  typis  et  sumptibus  G[ulielmi]  B[oirT£B.]  1763.    2  vols.  12mo. 

A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scaroe ;  it  was  reprinted  in  1772,  but  not  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  first  edition.  The  Conjectures  were  published  in  a  separete  form  in  1772,  and 
again  in  4to.  in  1782,  to  accompany  a  handsome  quarto  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1783,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen.  It  is  now 
extremely  rare  and  dear.  The  Conjectures  were  reprinted  in  1812,  with  numerous  corrections 
and  additiona.  In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Bowyer  adopted  the  emendations 
proposed  by  Wetslein. 

21.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnece,  edidit  J.  J.  Gribsbach.  1774-5-7.  (Ed. 
prima.) 

This  edition  is  noticed  below  in  connection  with  Griesbach's  revised  edition  of  1796 — 1806. 

22.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  perpetua  annotatione  illuatratum.  Editio 
EoppiAHA.    Grottingen,  1778,  &c.  8vo. 

This  edition,  in  which  the  Commentary,  &c.,  are  the  principal  features^  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  list  from  its  containing  a  revised  Greek  Text 

23.  Novum  Testamentum,  Gneoe  et  Latine,  Teztum  denuo  reoensnit,  Yarias 
Lectiones  numquam  antea  vulffatas  collegit — Scholia  Grseca  addidit — Animadver- 
sipnes  Criticas  adjecit,  et  edidit  Christ.  Frid.  Matthjbi.  Rigie,  1782 — 1788.  12 
vols.  8vo. 

Of  Professor  Matthsi's  recension  of  manuscripts  some  account  has  already  been  given  above, 
pp.  76,  77.  **The  scurrility  which  the  professor  mingled  in  his  opposition  to  Griesbach's 
system  of  classilication,  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  won  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  to 
lower  the  author  in  the  esteem  of  the  candid  and  moderate ;  but  now  that  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begins  to  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more 
impartially  appealed  to,  on  the  subject  of  Uie  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text."  (Dr.  Hender- 
son's Biblical  Kesearches,  p.  53.)  The  lato  Bishop  Middleton  considered  it  as  by  far  the  best 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  extant;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  vrith  consider- 
able severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  who  is 
engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  As,  however,  Matth«i  undertook  a  revision 
of  the  Greek  text  on  the  authority  of  ons  set  of  manuscripts  dT  the  Bysantine  fiuniiv.  Bishop 
Marsh  regrets  that  he  made  so  partial  an  application  of  his  critical  materials.  **  And  since  no 
impartial  judge  can  admit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  established  as 
well,  by  applying  only  avart  of  our  materials,  as  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the  whole,  the 
edition  of  Mat  than  is  only  so  far  of  importance,  as  it  mmishes  new  materials  for  future  uses; 
materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  nseftil  information  and  many  learned 
remarks.''  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii  p.  81.  [ed.  1842,  p.  142.]) 

24.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsece.  Ad  Codices  Mosquenses  utriusque  Bibllo- 
thec»  S.  8.  Synod!  et  Tabularii  Imperialis,  item  Augustanos,  Dresdenses,  Groettin- 
genses,  Gothanos,  Guelpherbytanos,  Langeri,  Monachienses,  Lipsienses,  Nicephori 
et  Zittaviensem,  adhibitis  Patrum  Gnecorum  Lectionibus,  Editionibus  N.  Teata- 
menti  principibus  et  Doctorum  Yirorum  Libellis  criticis,  iterum  recensuit,  Sec* 
tiones  majores  et  minores  Eusebii,  Euthalii,  et  Andreie  Csesariensis  notavit,  primum 
quoque  nunc  Lectiones  Ecclesiasticas,  ex  usu  GrsecsB  Ecclesise  deaignavit,  au  Syn- 
axaria  Evan^liarii  et  Praxapostoli  addidit,  et  Criticis  interpositis  Animadver- 
sionibus  edidit  Christianus  Fridericus  MATTHiBi.  YoL  L  Wittebergn,  1803; 
Vol.  U.  Curias  Variscorum,  1806 ;  Vol.  III.  Ronneburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

In  this  secoiul  edition  of  Matthsu's  Greek  Testament,  the  critical  annotations  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume ;  some  various  readings  are  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Matthiei  is  vwy 
severe  on  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr.  Griesbach. 

25.  'H  KAINU  ATAGHKH.  The  New  Testament,  collated  with  the  most  approved 
manuscripts ;  with  select  notes  in  English,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  references 
to  those  authors  who  have  best  illustrated  the  sacred  writmgs.  By  Edward  IIab- 
wooD,  D.D.  London,  1776,  2  vols.  12mo.;  1784,  2  vols.  12mo. 

<*  This  edition,**  savs  the  learned  annoUtor  of  Michaelis, « is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  thongh  it  is  not  accompanied  with  various 
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Dr.  H«wMd  bM  adoptoi  tkt  eoHMB  last  M  th0  bMit  of  Us  ow%  ke 
has  made  critieal  cometkiH  whovTcr  tike  neared  readiB^  ap|>eared  to  him  to  be  emaeoHL 
The  naonecripta,  which  he  hoe  gcnenllj  Mhnred  when  he  deporti  fton  the  oomnoa  text,  are 
the  Gatabrigteneia  hi  the  Goipelaaiid  Afil%  aiid  the  OoraiMataBH  mthe  Ep^ 
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the  worid  to  the  ocigiaal  text  of  tha  aaend  neovda.  *Itia  aat  OBprabatala  that  tUa  aditiaa 
CDOtaiBa  nora  at  the  andeat  aod  gcaaiaa  text  of  the  Graek  Twlammt  thaa  thoae  whkh  are 
in  coamoo  aae:  but  as  no  ^birie  manaacri|it,  htfaef  aaeieat  aad  TeaMaMe,  is  aotitled  to 
aneh  a  pwftwnce  aa  to  rrriade  tht  laat,  aad  ao  critie  of  the  pranat  ago  eaa  adopt  a  aev  read- 
ia^  aafaaa  the  gaaml  Sfidsaca  be  jarnlaiwl,  aad  the  fniMidsiiaij  ia  its  ikvoar  dirtiactly 
ahown,  the  leaiaed  aad  iagsoioaa  amtor  baa  ia  aoaM  BMaaan  defeatad  hie  owa  olject.  and 
rendered  hia  hdMoia  laaa  an^feaUa  to  the  parpoaea  of  aaaed  oitidaB.*  CBiahop  Manh'a 
Michaelia,  roL  it.  iMit  iL  ppw  884,  885.)  At  the  eod  of  the  aeooad  toIvsm  there  ia  a  catalogoe 
of  the  priodpal  edi tSoea  of  the  Greek  ToataaMat,  aad  a  Bat  of  the  aioat  eateeaM 
aodcntica.  The  work  fe  rarf  aaatly  priated :  aad  aader  the  Greek  text  are  shoft  critieal 
in  Eogliah,  cbidlj  relating  to  dasneal  ffloatratioai  of  Scriotara.  In  the  liat  of  eoonaeaxaiors 
and  critJca,  thoae  are  moot  eoauacaded  br  Dr.  Hanrood  who  ihToar  the  Sorinian  adieaM,  to 
which  he  waa  otronglj  attarlied,  and  be  thcrdbre  adauttad  or  rejeded  a  rtuStty  of  raadiBgis 
aooording  aa  thejr  fitToar  or  eppoae  the  fiodaian  doctfiaaL 

26.  NoTom  Tertamentom  Gracmn  i^  Codice  KS.  Alezandriiics  qui  Londini  in 
Bibliotheci  Muaei  Bricaoiuci  aMeryatur,  defenptiim  b  Cazolo  Giodofredo  Woibb. 
Loodioi,  1786.  Folio. 

See  aa  acouaat  of  thia  editiea  ia  page  67&  Ka  1.  ayrd^  aaioiv  the  fhe-aiBae  editioaa  of 
nannacripta  cootaiaing  the  Koir  Tratamaal 

27.  KoTiim  Teatamentiim  GrBcain,  ad  Codioem  Yiadobcmeiisem  Gneo^  e.x- 
preasum  :  Yarietalem  Lectionis  addidit  Fnmdaciis  CttroliM  Ai*tbb.  1786,  1787. 
2  Tola.  8to. 

Thia  edition  dilRneatirdjihym  those  of  Mil],  Wetateia,  aad  GriesbadL  "The  text  of  thia 
edition  ia  neitlier  tlie  commoa  text  nor  a  rerisioB  of  it,  bat  a  Baere  oopj  ftom  a  aiagle  auma- 
acript,  and  that  not  a  rtrj  ancient  one  (the  Co<kx  Lambecii  L),  in  tlie  imperial  hbraiy  at 
Vienna.  The  rarioaa  readinga,  which  are  not  ananged  aa  in  other  editions,  bat  printed  in 
eef»arate  parcela  aa  made  by  the  collator,  are  likewiae  described  (kom  Greek  manascnpU  in  the 
imperial  library :  and  the  whole  oolleetion  waa  anniented  bj  extracta  from  the  Coptic,  Sda- 
vooian,  and  Latin  reraiooa,  which  are  alao  printed  in  the  same  indigested  manner  as  the  Greek 
readings.  Alter'a  edition  therefore  containa  men  mateiiala  Ibr  ntore  ases.**  (Bp.  Marsh's 
Lectnres,  part  il  p.  82.  ^ed.  1842,  pi  148.])  Where  the  editor  has  dlseorered  manifest  errata 
in  tlie  Vienna  mannacnpt,  he  haa  reconrae  to  the  text  of  Stephena'a  edition  of  1546.— See  a 
more  copioua  accoont  or  thia  edition  in  Michaeli^  yoL  H.  pp.  880--883^  where  it  ia  aaid  that 
Altar's  ediuoa  is  a  work  with  which  no  one  engaged  in  aacred  criticiam  can  diapwia^  [Thia 
opinion,  however,  was  expressed  before  Alter's  laboais  liad  bcea  ased  bj  Giiesbadi.] 

28.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Gtibc^  cum  yariaatibos  a  textu  Lectiooibns  Codd. 
Manuscriptorum  BibOothecsB  Vaticaiue ;  Barberina,  LaureatiaiuB,  Yindobonensis, 
Escurjalensis,  Hayniensn  Repm ;  quibus  acoedoat  LiectioneB  Veraonuin  Sjrarum 
Vetcru,  Pbiloxemanae,  et  Hieroaol^znitaiue,  juBsu  et  somptibiu  regiis  edidit  An- 
dreas BiBcvu    Hayniie,  1788.    Folio  et  4to. 

This  splendid  and  valoabia  worl^  eontaiaing  oaly  the  fam  Gospels^  is  the  reaalt  of  the  anited 
labours  of  Professors  Bireh,  Adlar,  and  MoUeabawer,  who  Ibr  seyersl  years  trayelled  into 
Gennany,  Jtaly^  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  Kiw  of  Deaauurk,  in  order  to 
examioe  and  collate  the  prscloiia  remains  of  sscred  antiqaity.  Bircfa  ooUated  all  the  Greek 
nianuacripts  quoted,  except  those  in  the  libnuy  of  the  Esconal,  which  were  oottated  bj  Molaea- 
hawer.  The  Bjriac  eollationa  were  made  bj  Adler.  A  detailed  aocoant  of  these  mannacripta 
ia  given  in  the  Prolegumeoa;  ftom  which  we  lesra  that  the  mannacripta  which  paaMd  under 
bia  inspection  were  very  numeroos.  In  the  Vatican,  forty  were  oousted ;  in  the  Barberini 
library-,  ten;  in  other  Roman  librariea,  aeventeen;  in  the  librariea  at  Florence  and  in  other 
pans  of  Italy,  thuty-eight ;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  twelve ;  and  in  the  royal  library 
at  Copenhagen,  three.  The  text  ia  from  Robert  Stephena'a  editioa  of  1^60;  but  the  great 
value  of  this  splendid  work,  and  in  which  it  aorpaases  all  former  editions,  ooa8lata,/n<,  in  the 
yery  complete  extracta  which  are  giyen  from  the  celebrated  Cbddr  Falioaaaf,  described  above, 
p.  158.  sra. ;  and,  aecoadly,  in  the  extsscts  from  the  Fsraw  8vra  Hierfuofymkami,  iriiich  |i 
remarkable  for  iu  agreement  with  the  Codex  Besa,  where  it  u  wholly  misapported  by  an  j 
other  authohtr ;  a  circnmstanoe  which  abowa  the  yalne  and  antiquity,  not  ao  mnch  of  tlie 
manuscripts  themselves,  as  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

In  1798,  Profeaaor  Birch  pnbliahed,  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  variooa  readrnga  to  the 
AcU  and  £pisties,  drawn  from  the  same  soaroes ;  mtituled  Foras  Leetiomm  ad  lextmm  Aetarmm 
Apottohntm,  Epiatolanm  OathotUntrum  et  FamH, «  Cbdd.  GrmU  MSS.  BAUothecm  VeAoamm^ 
ffarberintff  AmeHuioMonm  Eremitanm  Bohhb,  Borgianm  Fcfitm,  NtaapoStanm  Beffug,  Lamrem^ 
Htdana,  S.  Marei  Vemetonm,  Vhtdobonenait  CeeeaneB,  et  Hafideneu  Am  eoBeetm  el  edkm  a6 
Andrea  Birch,  TheoL  D,  et  Prof,  f  in  1800,  he  pnblished  Foras  Leetioim  acf  Apocafypeim;  aod 
in  18U1,  Varim  Leetkmee  ad  Textum  IV,  Emmgdurw^  a  CbddL  MSS.  tlcram  rsoyirifae  ct  oeoat- 
phtnmM  acceemmibm  tmetmf  all  in  8yo,  to  the  four  GoapaU.   The  cooipiatioii  of  the  magniflcent 
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eidition  of  the  Greek  TesUment,  begun  in  1788,  was  prevented  by  i  calamitons  fire  at  Copen* 
hagen,  whidi  consumed  the  royal  printing-office,  together  with  the  beantifU  types  and  paper, 
which  had  bem  procured  from  Italy  for  that  purpose. 

29.  XIII.  Epistokrum  Fauli  Codex  Gnsciis,  sommi  fide  et  diligentid  tnui« 
scriptos  et  editos  it  C.  F.  MATTHjn.    Meisse,  1791,  1818 ;  4to. 

See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  p.  681.  No.  7.  npr^  among  the  fiic>flimi!e  editions  of  the 
manuscripts  containing  the  New  Testament 

30.  Codex  Theodori  BeE»  Cantabrigiensis,  ETanselia  et  Acta  Apoetolorum 

complectens,  qaadratb  literia,  Gneco-Latiniia l^lidit ....  notasque  adjeciti 

Thomas  Kipuko,  S.T.P.    Cantabrigiie,  1793.  2  vols,  folio. 

See  an  acooont  of  this  edition  in  p.  681.  No.  5.  Mtiprit,  among  the  fiic-simile  editions  of 
manuscripts  oontaining  the  New  Testament. 

31.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsec^  Teztum  ad  fidem  Codicum  Yenionum  et 
Patrum  recensuit  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  a^ecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Gbibsbach.  Editio 
secunda.    Londini  et  HaljB  Saxonum,  1796,  1806.    2  vols,  large  8vo. 

Notwithstanding  the  diiferent  opinions  entertained  by  some  learned  men  relative  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  Dr.  Qriesbach*s  system  of  reocnnoM  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  all  parties  have  united 
in  commendation  of  the  learnings  diligence^  and  labour  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  arduous 
undertaking. 

Dr.  Griesbach  oommenoed  his  critical  labours,  ihrst,  by  publishing  at  Halle,  in  1774^  the  his- 
torical boolu  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  following  title:  lAbri  JUttoriei  Abet  TtUa- 
matti,  Grmet,  Parg  I.  ddent  S]fnop$m  EwmgeHomtm  Matthai,  Jdard,  et  Ltum^  Textnm  adfidtm 
Codd,  FerstemtoR  et  Patrum  ememdavit  et  iectiome  varietatem  adjedt  Jo,  Joe*  Grietbach.  (2a  edit. 
Hale,  1797 ;  8d  edit.  Hals,  1809  ^  8vo.)  Fare  Jl  eteteme  Evaagdium  Johammie  et  Acta  AimUo- 
lormm,  UhIsb,  1776, 8vo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a  manual  or  text-book  for  a  course  of 
ktctures  which  Professor  Oriesbach  was  at  that  time  diliveiing  at  J«u,  and  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  lirst  three  Evangelists  e^mptkalfy,  that  is  to  say,  by  uniting  together  the  three 
narrations  of  the  same  event.  The  received  text,  which  is  adopted,  is  divided  mto  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in  three  columns ;  and  Griesbach  indicated  by  various 
marlu  the  alterations  which  be  judged  necessary  to  be  made.  The  various  reading.'*,  taken 
from  the  edition  of  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  had  undergone  a 
very  severe  revision ;  but  this  ecUtion  also  contained  other  lections,  which  the  learned  editor 
found  in  manuscripts^  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  also  in  the  Uoyal  Librafy 
at  Faris.  In  1776,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypiie,  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  as  many  persons  had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  his  syuopticai 
arrangement  of  the  historical  booksr  he  printed  another  edition  of  them  in  1777,  in  the  usual 
order.  This  volume  forms  tbe^st  part  of  his/rrt  edUtiom,  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Bevelation, 
printed  in  1775^  are  considered  as  tne  eeamd  parL  A  few  copies  were  struck  off  in  4to.,  which 
are  both  scarce  and  dear.  This  edition  is  <tf  a  very  convenient  and  portable  nwe,  and  was  that 
principally  used  in  the  Universltiea  of  Germany. 

The  flrst  volume  of  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1798,  in  large  octavo,  with  the  imprint  of 
Londini  et  Halm  Saxtmmm  in  the  title-page ;  and  the  second  with  that  of  Halm  Saxtmrnm  et 
LoHdtMMt  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the  fine  copies  having  been  munificently 
defrayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  lliese  are  meet  beautiful  books^  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  very  high  pricey 
though,  through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  were  orinnally  sold,  we  believe,  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen shillings  per  volume,  /y^  eopieg  wen  struck  off  in  large  paper  in  quarto.  But  the  whole 
of  these  two  volumes  was  pimted  at  Jena,  under  Griesbacirs  own  eye.  In  addition  to  the 
various  readings  exhibited  in  Grieebach*s  Ant  edition^  he  collated  the  Latin  Versions,  published 
by  iSabatier  and  Blanchini;  and  corrected  mistakes  made  by  Mill,  Beugel,  and  Wetstein,  in 
their  quoutions  from  the  oriental  versions.  He  also  inserted  the  prudpal  readings  collected 
by  MatUusi,  Birch,  and  Alter}  together  with  extracts  from  the  two  Woltenbttttel  manuscnpta 
published  by  KnitteU  and  the  readings  of  the  Sahidic  [lliebaic}  version,  furnished  by  Woide, 
Georgi,  and  Mttnter.  Of  the  Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  for  him  by  Bredenkampl^ 
of  Bremen:  and  the  Sclavonic  vemon  was  collated  for  him  by  Dobrowsky  at  Prague. 

1  he  first  volume  contains  the  four  Gospela.  To  these  are  prefixed  copious  prolegomena,  ex- 
hibiting a  critical  history  of  the  printed  text,  a  catalogoe  oi  all  the  manuscripts  from  which 
various  readings  are  quoted,  and  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  by  Griesbach  in  executing 
this  second  edition,  together  with  the  principal  rules  for  iud|ping  of  various  readings.  The  text 
is  printed  in  two  oolamns»  the  numben  of  the  venes  being  placed  In  the  margin,  below  which 
are  the  various  >*«4<ims. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction  «r  fntaca,  aceooating  for  the  delay  of  its  appearance^  and  an  account  of  the 
manuscripu  oonsnltsd  for  that  volume^  At  the  end  ara^r^  m^ei^  separately  numbered,  coo- 
aistintf  of  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed  clause  relative  to  the  three  witnessee  u  1  John  v.  7, 8., 
and  or  additional  varioas  leadinas  to  the  AcU  of  the  Apoetle%  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  two 
pagee  of  corrections.  Grieebach's  second  edition  was  republished  at  London  m  18U9,  in  two 
elegant  8vo.  vdumeat  OM^  printed  by  Mr.  Collingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  R. 
Tayk>r,  of  London  s  the  text  is  printed  in  long  linn^  and  the  notes  in  columns,  and  Grieebach's 
addenda  of  various  readingi  are  inaerted  in  their  proper  places.    A  very  fow  inaccuracies  hav^ 
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^een  ditwfired  io  tlMn  insertioos,  which  perfaapi  oonld  hardly  be  sroided  in  •  work  of 
nunuimcMu  This  editioOy  which  cooaiated  of  one  thooaand  oopi«a,  haying  been  exhausted,  a 
■econd  London  edition  iasoed  fh>m  the  prees  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Tajdor,  in  two  Tolnmes*  8to. 
1818.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  handsome  form  as  before,  and  possesses  some  adTantagca  eren 
over  Griesbacb's  own  seeond  edition.  In  the  first  place,  the  addenda  of  varioos  lections  aborw 
noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their  Tarions  places  with  great  aoenracy. 
Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.  in  the  Yattean  manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not  give, 
in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch,  who  collated  it,  havine  lost  or  mislaid  his  memonmdnm  of  that 
narticular  text)  is  here  printed  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library.  The  reading  of  the  daase  in  qoestioo,  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  is  thus  deter> 
mined  to  be  oonfonnable  to  the  lection  of  the  Tejrtas  lUeepima,  via.  T**  EmXvm* «»««*.  tke 
CkitreA  of  Ood.  And,  lastly,  as  Griesbach,  in  his  Leipiic  edition  of  1805,  preferred  some  read* 
ings  different  from  those  adopted  in  that  of  Halle,  1796—1806,  a  Synoptical  Table  is  giren. 
Indicating  such  diffBrenosa.  Bishop  Marsh  has  giren  a  high  character  of  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Griesbach,  in  his  Dirinity  Lectures,  part  U.  pp.  44, 45.  [Ed.  1842,  pp.  156, 1C6.1  Strictures  on 
them  may  be  seen  in  the  Est.  F.  U.  Scrirenar'a  Supplement  to  the  anthoiiaed'Engliah  Tcrsioii 
of  the  New  Testament,  vol  i  pp.  9 — 16. 

To  complete  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  there  should  be  added 
the  following  publications :  — 

1.  Cune  in  Historian  Textaa  Grad  Epistolamm  PanUnaram.    Jenis,  1774^  4ta 

2   Symbol*  Critics,  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  raiiamm  N.  T.  Lectionum  GoUeetionea. 

Accedit  multomm  N.  T.  Codicum  Gnsconun  Ciescriptio  et  Examen.    Hahe^  1785, 1793,  2  v<^ 

small  8to. 
8.  Commentarins  Criticus  in  Textun  GisKum  Nori  Testament!.     Particnla  prima,  Jenv, 

1798.    Fartieula  secunda,  JeMs,  1811. 

32.  Kovum  Testamentum  GrsBC^.    £z  KeceosioDe  Jo.  Jac  Gubsbacidi,  cum 

selects  Lectionb  Varietate.    Lipsiss,  1803 — 1807.    4  vols,  imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition  {  the  text  is  feimed  chiefly  on  that  of  Griesbach's  second 
edition,  and  on  that  of  ICnappe,  noticed  in  p.  696.  No.  86.  ta/ro.  The  type  is  Isige  and  clear;  the 
paper  beautiful  and  glossy ;  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  some  select  various  readings ;  and  each 
Toiume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved  frontiq>ieoe. 

33.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr»c^  £x  Recensione  Jo.  Jac.  Gribsbachii,  cum 
selecta  Lectionum  Varietate.  2  vols,  small  8vo.  Lipsis,  1805.  A  new  Edition, 
1825  [very  incorrect],  also  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Cambridge  (New  England),  1809, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  Glasgus,  1817,  18mo.;  Philadelphia,  1822,  12mo. ;  Londini,  1829, 
18mo.,  and  1841,  12mo. 

The  Leipsic  edition  of  1805  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  principal 
various  readings,  and  an  extract  frt>m  the  Prolegomena  of  the  second  edition.  It  is  very  neatly 
printed,  and  forms  a  valuable  manual  for  constant  reference.  This  was  the  edition  chiefly 
used  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  Anglo-American  edition,  printed  at  Cambridge,  is 
handsomely  executed ;  and  the  typography  of  the  large^paper  copies  is  very  beautiful  The 
reprints  at  Glasgow,  Philadelphia,  and  London,  are  also  neatly  executed ;  and  the  London 
edition,  publidiea  in  1841,  is  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  by  the  editon,  Messrs  Kichard 
and  J.  £.  Taylor,  from  the  Leipaic  editions  of  1805  and  1825. 

34.  Novum  Testamentum  Graec^  Textum  ad  Fidem  Xk)dicum  Yersionum  et 
Fatrum  recensuit,  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Volu- 
men  I.,  Quatuor  Evangelia  complectens.  Editionem  tertiam  emendatam  et  auctam 
curavit  D.  David  SchuiiS.    Berolini,  1827.  8vo.    [No  more  published.] 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  rerlsion  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  having  beoomft 
necessary,  the  task  of  editing  it,  With  such  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  dis- 
covered since  the  dste  of  that  distinguished  critic's  last  labours^  was  confided  to  Dr.  Schnls,  who 
has  executed  it  in  the  following  manner:-^ 

In  the  first  place,  he  procured  and  collated  the  various  printed  books  of  which  Griesbach 
had  made  use  m  preparing  his  edition,  as  well  as  the  various  critical  materials  which  the 
researches  of  learnea  men  bad  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  is,  flrom  the  date 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition,  in  1796.  Dr.  Schulz  then  proceeded  to  correct  all  the 
typographical  errors  he  had  detected ;  and  he  expunged  a  great  number  of  stops,  especially 
commas,  which  (he  states)  had  been  unnecessarilv  introduced  by  modem  editors,  and  which  in 
many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure  the  sacred  text  He  has  also  deviated  in  very  many 
places  from  the  received  mode  of  placing  certain  accents,  and  has  made  various  improvements 
in  the  spelling  of  certain  words. 

.  These  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken.  Dr.  Schnlz  examined  anew  the  prlndpal  au- 
thorities cited  by  Griesbach,  to  which  he  could  procure  access,  and  noticed  in  what  respects 
they  differed  from  the  notation  of  fbrroer  editors.  He  then  inserted  readhigs  from  some  new 
manuscripts  and  versions,  which  had  hitherto  been  either  little  known  or  altogether  neglected. 
More  particularly  he  examined  anew, 

1.  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Woide,  the  Cambridge 
Manuscript  edited  by  Dr.  Kipling,  and  the  Latin  Manuscripts  edited  by  Sabatler  and  Blandnm  \ 
to  which  he  added  a  collation  of  the  celebrated  Godex  Yatioanns  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Bantley, 
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prmtod  at  OzfiMrd  in"1799,  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Woide'f  sditkm  of  the  Alexandrien  M &, 
which  WM  unknown  to  Grienbadi,  and  which  in  manv  instances  differs  from  Dr.  Birch's  readings 
collected  from  the  same  manuscript. 

2.  Dr.  Barretts  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Reteriptiis  of  part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
published  at  Dublin  in  1801,  and  here  noted  by  the  letter  Z. 

3.  The  tfnitre  collation  of  the  Codex  CVprius,  made  and  described  by  Dr.  Angnstine  Schols, 
and  printed  in  pp.  80—90.  of  his  Cmrm  Cnhcm  m  Hittoriam  Textia  IV.  EvangeUontm,  but  very 
inaccurately,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  Dr.  S.'s  absence  on  his  biblioo-critical  travels,  so  that  he  could 
not  personallT  edit  his  collation  of  the  Codex  Cvprinsi  (Sdiolzii  Nov.  Test  vol.  i.  p.  xl.)  The 
possessor  of  iDr.  Schnla's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  must  tiierefore  place  no  dependence 
vpon  the  readings  of  the  Codex  C^prius  as  exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  from 
Dr.  Schoht*s  BiUSaeke-KHiudte  JUue  ^Biblioo-critical  Travels)  the  various  readings  contained 
in  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libimiy  at  Paris,  which  he  has  noted  by  the  numbers 
240,  241,  242,  248,  and  244.    To  these  are  added  principal  various  readings  ftom, 

4.  The  Codex  Rehdigeranns,  containing  a  Latin  Ante-Hieronymian  Version  of  the  fbnr 
Gospels,  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  editor  had  himself  transcribed  in 
the  year  1818. 

6.'  The  Codex  Messanensis  I.  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  in  quarto,  inspected  by 
MQnter;  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Dr.  Birch's  Prolegomena  ad  Varr.  Lectt  £vv.  n. 
xciiL  et  aef.    This  MS.  is  nnmbered  237.  by  Dr.  Schnls. 

6.  The  Codex  Syracusanus  in  the  Landolini  Library,  which  was  also  inspectsd  by  Dr.  Mttnter, 
and  which  is  described  b^  Birch,  p.  xcvi.  «i  aea.    This  is  numbered  288. 

7.  The  Berlin  lianuscript  of  the  four  Gospeis,  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  of  which  a  description 
was  published  by  Pappelbaum  in  1828.    It  is  numbered  289. 

8.  The  Codex  Gronovianus  18L,  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Goepels  collated  by  Dermont  in  his 
Collectanea  Critica  in  Novnm  Testamentum,  part  i.  (Lugd.  Bat  1825^ ;  this  is  numbered  245. 

9.  The  Codex  Meermannianus,  containing  Uie  four  Gospels  Acts  or  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles 
of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  also  collated  by  Dermout : 
this  is  numbered  248. 

10.  The  readings  of  the  GMiic  Version  from  Zahn's  correct  edition  published  in  1805,  and 
the  new  readings  contained  in  the  fragments  of  this  version  first  published  by  Mai  in  1819, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  the  Suiidic  [Thebaic!  Version  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
Woide's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinns,  and  tae  fcagments  of  the  Basmunoo-Coptic 
Version  edited  by  Engelbreth  in  1811. 

Dr.  Schuls  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valuable  notes  relative  to  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopie  veraiona,  written  by  C  Benedict  Michaelis,  in  his  own  copy  of 
KOster's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Ualle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  constantly  open  before  him  the  more  valuable  critical 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  other  worxs  which  might  aflbid  him  any  assistance, 
including  the  editions  of  Stephens,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Birch,  Matthsei  (two  editions),  and  Knappe, 
and  also  Griesbach*s  edition  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1805,  which  differs  from  his  own  second  edition 
in  very  many  respects ;  but  which  exhibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the  sacred  text,  which 
in  his  latter  years  and  matnrest  judgment  Dr.  Griesbach  deemed  to  be  true  and  correct  The 
readings  peculiar  to  these  later  editions  have  been  diligently  noted. 

The  SymbolsB  Critacas  and  other  works  of  Griesbach  mentioned  in  page  694^  together  with  the 
critical  publications  of  GersdorC  Bode,  Bowyer,  Valckenaer,  and  Wassenberg,  were  in  like 
manner  constantly  at  hand ;  and  in  doubtful  or  more  important  cases,  the  best  editions  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Fathers  were  consulted. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  much  more  neat  and  commodious  than  that  of 
Griesbach*s  second  edition.  There,  the  text  was  printed  in  two  columns,  and  the  notes  were 
printed  in  a  mass  in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin,  which 
rendered  it  perplexing  to  the  eye  to  compare  the  various  readings  therein  contained.  In  Dr. 
i$chttls's  third  edition  the  text  is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  distinctly  exhi- 
bited in  two  columns,  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  convenience,  thus  afforded, 
in  consulting  the  work,  is  very  great  Besides  the  editor's  preface,  and  the  corrected  preface  c^ 
Griesbach  (which  is  enlarged  in  the  catalogue  of  MSS.),  the  volume  now  published  contains  the 
four  Gk)spels :  at  the  end  Uiere  are  eighteen  closely- printed  pages  of  addenda,  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  transcribed  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  before  the  book  can  be  advanUffeously 
consulted :  these  addenda  have  principally  been  caused  by  the  acquisition  of  many  hundreds  of 
various  readings,  obtained  from  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum  (of 
which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page),  and  which  did  not  come  into  Dr.  Schula*s 
possession  until  after  the  present  volume  was  finidied.  Such  additions  are  unavoidable  in  a 
work  embracing  so  many  tnousand  minute  references  and  figures,  and  every  candid  scholar  will 
readily  extend  to  such  a  laborious  undertaking  as  the  present,  the  liberal  apology  offered  by 
Bishop  MarRh  for  Wetstein:— *'That  misUkes  and  oversights  are  disooverahle  m  the  work, 
detracts  not  from  its  general  merits.  No  work  is  without  them,  and  least  of  all  can  consum- 
mate accuracy  be  expected  whov  so  many  causes  never  ceased  to  operate.**  (Bp.  Marsh's 
Divinity  Lectures,  part  U.  p.  28.  [ed.  1842,  p.  184.])  The  second  volume  was  to  have  contained 
the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalvpae,  but  it  was  discontinued,  not  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  learned  editor,  but  rather  from  bihliopolic  reasons. 

34.*  Two  inffenions  attempts  have  been  made  to  exhibit  in  English,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Enghsh  readers,  the  results  of  Grie8bach*s  critical  labours  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,  by  publishing  the  text  of  the  authorised  English 
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TerrioOf  altered  Or  amended  aooordiiig  to  the  judgment  of  that  eminent  eritie^ 
vis. :         N 

1.  The  New  Teitament  in  the  common  yeraton,  conformed  to  6rie8bach*s 
Standard  Greek  Text.  [Bjr  J.  G.  Fax-pbit,  D.D.'}  Boston  [MaoaachnaietaJ, 
1830.  12mo. 

In  this  edition,  the  text  of  our  autboiieed  English  yenien  is  reprinted  withont  note  or  eom- 
ment :  and  the  words  are  in  no  oase  altered,  exeept  where  a  ciiaage  in  tke  original  Gxesk 
required  it,—  that  is,  in  oonfomiity  to  the  emendations  of  the  Greek  text  made  by  "Dr.  Griea- 
bach.  In  the  translations  which  the  editor  haa  introdaoedt  to  oorrespond  with  toe  amended 
Greek,  be  states  that,  **  It  has  been  his  careftil  endeavour  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  reoetred 
version,  and  no  one  haa  been  admitted  without  study  and  conaiderarion."  [Pre&oe^  pu  viiL] 
From  an  examination  of  diilerent  parts  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  volnmsb  the  writer  of  these  fttgm  is 
enabled  to  state  that  he  has  not  observed  any  departure  from  Um  principlea  by  whicn  Dr.  P. 
professes  to  have  been  guided. 

2.  The  New  Testament^  translated  from  Grieabach*8  Text  By  Samuel  Shabpb. 
London,  1840.  12mo.  [Second  £dition,  1844.  Further  oorrectione,  January 
1849.     A  Third  Edition,  18^6.] 

In  rendering  the  Greek  Text  hito  English,  the  translator  profesioe  to  have  made  no  ehauf^ 
from  oar  authorised  version  merdy  fbr  the  sake  of  changing;  **  l>eing  well  aware  how  much 
every  new  word  grates  upon  the  ear  that  Is  accustomed  to  its  beautiftil  simplidty.  His  aim  " 
(he  stetes)  "  has  oeen,  to  give  the  meaning  and  idiom  of  die  corrected  Greek  text  aa  fiur  aa  pos- 
sible in  the  well-known  words  of  that  version."  Mr.  Sharpe's  work  **  sometimes  imnrovea 
upon,  sometimes  falls  below,  the  authorised  verrion."  (Eclectic  Beview,  New  Series,  vol.  viiL 
p.  487.^  The  Songs  cf  Zechariah,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  Simeon,  are  judicionsly  printed 
in  the  nemistich  form,  according  to  the  laws  St  Hebrew  Poetry.  [The  translator  seems  to  have 
bad  a  definite  object  (though  not  avowed  in  his  Preface),  namely,  to  oppose  the  doetrinaa  of 
the  (vodhead  and  atonement  of  (Christ.]  ^ 

35.  Evangelium  secundam  Matthanim,  ex  Codioe  Reeeripto  m  Bibliotheea 
Collegii  SSfle.  Trinitatia  jnxta  Dublin :  Descriptum  Opera  et  Studio  Johannia 
Babebtt,  S.T.P. ....  Dublin!,  1801.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  edition  in  p.  682.  No.  8.  saprd,  among  the  fte*ahttfle  editfama  of  mami- 
scripts  containing  the  New  Testoment 

86.  Novum  Testamentum  Gneo^  Recoffnovit  atque  inai^iores  lectionnm 
varietatea  et  argumentorum  notationes  subjecit  Geo.  Chriatianus  Kkappios. 
Halse,  1797,  8vo. ;  2d  edit  1813,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  numerous  aubsequent  reprints, 
all  in  2  vok.  small  8vo. ;  Londini,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 


In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  received  the  warm  approbation  of 
in  his  preface  to  the  splendid  edition  above  noticed.  Dr.  Knappe  has  availed  himself  of  Gries- 
bach's  labours;  and  has  admitted  into  the  text  not  only  those  readings  which  the  latter  coo- 
sidered  to  be  of  vadbuMetf  authority,  but  likewise  some  others  Which  Dr.  K.  himseir  regarded 
as  such,  but  without  distinffuishing  either  of  them.  Such  worda^  also,  as  it  might  on  the 
same  grounds  be  thought  right  to  exclude  from  the  text,  as  not  originslly  belonging  to  it,  are 
here  inclosed  in  brackets,  partly  of  the  common  kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  for  this 
edition.  The  most  probabre  readings  are  marked  with  an  asterisk :  to  all  of  them  the  word 
a/tt  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  dialtikiguish  them  from  the  rest  of  these  lections,  which  in  reslity  are 
those  m  which  the  exegeftlcsl  ftodent  is  chiefly  interested.  Great  attention  tsnaid  to^rpo- 
graphical  and  grammatkal  accuracy,  to  the  accents,  and  to  the  pmictuation,  wnich  difier  In 
this  edition  from  those  off  Leusden  or  Gerard  von  Maestricht  in  more  than  three  hundred  places. 
Teiy  useftil  summaries  al«  Ukef#ise  added  under  the  text.  The  second  Impression,  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1S18,  is  Very  neatly  printed,  and  is  corrected  throughout.  In  editing  it^ 
Dr.  K.  has  availed  hhnself'of  Griesbach*s  second  volume,  which  was  not  published  when  hla 
first  edition  appeared.  The  third  edition  is  a  neat  reprint  of  the  aecond,  of  whicb  the  London 
edition  is  also  a  reprint.  The  fourth  edition  is  rerrised  with  great  care,  and  the  additSona  at 
the  end  are  arranged  in  a  more  convenient  ftitm.  Dr.  Knappe's  edition  has  obtained  a  large 
measure  of  public  approbation. 

87.  *H  KAINH  AIAeHRH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  aocording  to  the 
Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrangement  of  Mr.  fieeves^i  Bible.  [Edited 
by  John  Basyns,  Esq.]    London,  1803.    8vo. 

This  editton  is  printed  with  sfaignlar  neatiiea& 

88.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr«c^  ex  Eecensione  Oriesbachii,  nova  Latina  Ter- 
sione  illustratum,  indice  brevi  prmcipuse  lectionum  et  interpretationum  diveraitatb 

1  [Another  ravision  of  the  EngUsh  version  with  Griesbach's  text  was  alao  publlahed  in  1840 
^  by  a  Layman,"  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor.] 
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instaractam,  edidit  Henrioiu  AugoBttui  Schott.    Lipfiae,  1805;  Editib  fleoanda, 
1811 ;  Editio  tertia,  1825.  8yo.    Editio  qaarta  novis  curia  adomata,  1839.  8yo. 

The  text  is  formed  after  that  of  Griesbach ;  under  it  are  printed  the  most  important  various 
'^likduigSi  together  with  very  concise  notes.  The  Latin  version  in  the  third  edition  professes  to 
be  so  mnch  corrected,  as  to  be  in  effect  a  new  translation,  and  in  the  foorth  edition  the  work 
has  been  frirther  revised  and  corrected :  many  of  its  intopretations  and  notes,  however,  an  in 
the  worst  style  of  German  neologism. 

S9.  Novum  Testamentum  QrmcSL  Lectioiies  Variantes,  Grrieflbachii  jadicio)  iis 
qaas  textus  receptus  exhibet  anteponendas  vel  aeqaiparandasi  ac^ecit  Josephufl 
WHira,  S.T.  F.,Iiinguarum  Heb.  et  Arab,  in  Academia  Ozoniensi  iVofeesor. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendonlano,  1808.  2  vols,  crown  8vo« 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  accoiate  edition.  The  Teztos  Beoeptas  is  adopted ;  and  Profossor 
White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very  intellifldble  form— 1.  Those  readings  which  in  Gries- 
bach's  opinion  ooffht,  either  certainly  or  probably,  to  be  removed  ftnom  the  received  text;  2. 
Those  vaiioDs  readings  which  the  same  editor  judged  either  preferable  or  equal  to  those  of  the 
received  text;  snd,  8.  Those  additions  which,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts^  Qriesbach  con- 
aiders  as  ilt  to  be  admitted  into  the  text.  "  An  intermediate  advantage  to  oe  derived  from  an 
edition  thus  marked  is  pointed  out  by  the  learned  editor  at  the  condunon  of  his  short  prefeoe ; 
vis.  that  it  may  thus  be  seen  st  once  by  every  one^  how  very  little^  after  all  the  labours  of 
learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  so  many  manuscripts  and  versions^  iB  liable  to  Just  objection 
in  the  received  text."    (British  Critic,  vol  xxxiv.  (0.  a)  p.  886.) 

40.  Novnm  Testamentom  Gnecam ;  jnxta  exemplar  Wetstenii,  Glaflgnae,  et 
J.  J.  Griesbachii,  HalsB  impressum :  accedont  Prolegomena  in  Evangdia,  m  Acta, 
et  in.Eputolas  Apostdomm.  Aoonrante  Gulielmo  Whitfield  Dakihs.  Editio 
Stereotypa,  L<»idini|  1806,  royal  8to.  Numerous  subsequent  editions  are  in 
12mo. 

41.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum  et  Latinum,  secundillm  curam  Leusdenii  et 
Griesbachii,  editum  ab  A.  H.  Aitton.    Lugduni  Batsvorum,  1609.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  which  the  editor  hss  introduced  most  of  Grissbach's 
emendations. 

42.  *M  KAIKH  AlAeHKH.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  Grec  Nouvelle  Edition, 
public  par  F.  Gaxllaxd,  M[ini8tre]  D[u]  S[aint]  E[Tangile.]  Gfon^ve,  1813. 
2  tomes,  12mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Textus  Beceptus  printed  in  paragraphs. 

43.  Testamentnm  Novum  Gnec^  ad  fidem  Becenstonis  SchoettgeniansB ;  addita 
ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Lectionis  varietate  prsecipuss.    Upsake,  1820.  8vo. 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenlus's  text,  which  has  been  noticed  in  p.  24.  No.  19.,  with  the  addition 
of  select  various  readings  flrom  Qriesbach. 

44.  Novum  Testamentnm  Gr»c^.  Ad  fidem  optimorum  librorum  recensuit 
Augustus  Heinricus  Tittmahktw.    Lipsise^  1620.  18ma 

The  text  Of  the  edition  in  18mo.  is  a  corrected  one ;  that  is,  Professor  Tittmann  has  inserted 
in  it  such  various  readings  as  are  in  his  judgment  preferable  to  those  commonly  received,  and 
which  have  been  approved  bv  the  most  eminent  critics ;  and  he  has  printed  an  index  of  the 
altered  pEusages  at  tne  end  of  the  volume.  Its  portability,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellenoe, 
is  no  mean  recommendation  of  it  to  students  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Greek  characters, 
though  small,  being  very  distinctly  and  neatly  stereotvped.  The  8yo.  edition  of  the  same  text 
is  beantiftiUy  stereotyped.    Theire  are  copies  or  both  editions  on  fine  paper. 

45.  'H  KA1NH  AIAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentnm  Manuale.  Glasguse,  ex  Frelo 
Academioo:  impensis  Rivingtons  et  Cochran,  Londini,  1821.  32ma 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only;  it  follows  the  text  of  Aitton,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  in  which  the  received  readings  are  supported  by  the  best  authoritieB,  and  conse- 
quently are  most  to  be  preferred.  This  edition  is  beantiftally  printed  on  the  finest  blue  tinted 
writing-paper:  it  was  read  six  timxs,  with  the  utmost  care^  in  passing  through  the  press^  and 
will  be  iound  to  be  unusually  accurate.    No  contractions  are  used. 

46.  Novum  Testamentnm  Grsco-Latinum.     Vulgata  Interpretatione  Latina 

Editionis  Clementis  VIII.  GrtfBco  Textut  ad  Editionem  Complutensem  diiicen* 

tissime  expreaso  e  regione  oppoeita.    Studio  et  curft  Petri  Alojrsii  Geatc    Tu* 

binga,  1821.    Editio  nova,  1826.  2  tomis  8to.     The  second  impressioo  is  the 

most  correct.  « 

An  edition  which  is  not  of  veQroommaneocarrenes  in  this  country.    The  first  part  or  volume 

contains  the  ibur  Gospels ;  the  second,  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament    Ihe  Greek 

text  is  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  Complutenaian  Pdyglott,  with  the  excejption  of  the  contractions, 

and  the  corrsction  of  some  orthogiaphic  errors.    This  has  been  so  diligently  oomparsd  in  the 

•steditkm,that  this  impnssioo  may  be  reloaded  as  an  bat  iiMltlsss.    Opposite  to  flis  Greek 
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text  if  the  Lttin  Vulgate  Yerakmt  acoordiaff  to  the  QeBMatiiie  BeoennaiL    The  paadbnaXUm 
reived  gnat  attention  from  the  editor,  who  expieaaca  in  his  picfaoe  a  deep  aenae  of 


has  dao  receiTed  mat  attention  from  the  editor,  who  expieaBcs  in  his  picfaoe  a  deep  eenae  of 
its  importance.  Some  of  his  changes  in  the  punctuation  suggest  new  modes  of  interpretatioo  : 
of  these  the  most  important  are  Rom.  xi.  8.,  where  the  parenthesis  is  removed,  and  Lake  vi  9. 
where  a  note  of  interrogation  is  inserted  after  ri.  At  the  foot  of  each  page  are  exhibited  Tanons 
readings,  from  Robert  Stephens's  third  edition,  printed  in  1550 ;  iVom  Matthci's  critical  edition. 
and  from  Qriesbach's  last  edition.  To  the  labours  of  these  editors  Professor  Grata  pays  a  brief 
but  high  tribute  c€  commendation ;  and  in  critical  dedsioos  he  generally  coincides  with  Gries- 
bach,  Uiovgh  occadonally  he  adopts  the  suggestions  of  Mattbai,  particulari  j  in  rilation  to  the 
text  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  order  to  ensure  oorrectness,  the  prooif-sheeU  were  repeatedly  read 
by  the  editor  and  nis  friends.  After  the  editor's  preface,  follow  the  preface  of  Jerome  on  the 
four  Gospcis,  addressed  to  Damasua,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  VIIL's  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible :  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  parallel 
passages.  The  frequent  appeals  made  to  the  Comphttendan  text,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of 
that  Polyglott,  concur  to  render  this  very  neatly  printed  edition  by  Professor  Gfats  an  aoe^t- 
able  present  to  the  Biblical  critia 

47.  NoYum  Testamentum.  Teztum  Grrecum  Griesbachii  et  Knappii  denub 
recognovit,  Delectu  Yarietatum  Lectionis  Teatimoniis  Gonfirmatarum,  Adnotatione 
ciim  CriticA  t^  Exegetica  et  Indicibna  Historioo  et  Geographioo,  Yoeam  Gr»- 
carum  Infrequentiorum  et  Subsidiorum  Critioorum  Exeffeticorumque,  instnudt 
Joannes  Severinus  Yatbs,  Theol.  Doct.  et  Prof.  Hal.  Halis  Saxonum,  1824.    8to. 

In  this  neatly  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  text  of  each  book  or  epistle  ia 
exhibited  in  continuous  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses  in  the  maTKiHt 
for  the  conTenience  of  r«erence ;  and  in  the  Goroels  the  parallel  passages  are  also  referred  to 
in  the  margin.  The  punctuation  of  the  text  is  ne^nently  improved,  mow  the  text  are  ex- 
hibited, in  long  lines,  the  principal  yarious  readinss,  dirested  of  Griesbach's  stenographic 
marks,  with  the  authorities  on  which  they  rest ;  and  beneath  them,  in  two  columns,  are  brief 
but  satisfactory  exegetical  notes  on  passsjges  which  are  really  difficult.  Four  indexes  are  sub- 
Joined,  via. — 1.  Uistorica]  and  Geographical,  of  the  Names  of  Penons  and  Plaoss  occnrring  in 
the  New  Testament;  2.  Of  the  more  difficult  and  unoommon  Greek  words;  8.  ()f  the  Mann- 
scripts  and  other  critical  aids  for  determining  various  readings;  and,  4.  Of  Exegetical  or 
Expository  Aids,  comprising  a  list  of  the  best  commentaries  on  particular  books,  chapters,  and 
verses.  ....  The  book  is  printed  on  two  papers — one  inferior,  which  is  bad  enough;  the 
other  on  a  better  sort  of  paper,  which  is  both  easy  to  read,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  (Univenal 
Review^  vol  ii  pp.  688,  684.) 

48.  *H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  KoYum  Testamentum,  curante  Jo.  Fr.  BonaoNADB. 
Parisiis,  1824.  2  tomis,  18mo. 

In  this  beantifiilly  and  accnrately  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Text,  Professor  Boissonade 
states,  that  he  followed  the  best  copiesi  particnlariy  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach ;  ^  not  so  servilely, 
but  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  judgment  of  other  critics,  and  especiallv  of  the  Vulgate 
Latin  Version.  The  value  of  this  edition,  considered  as  a  critical  one,  is  mucn  diminished  by 
the  total  omission  of  any  notes,  to  apprise  the  reader  when  the  editor  has  departed  from  the  re- 
ceived text,  as  also  on  what  authority  he  has  adopted  particular  readings.  To  specify  two  or  three 
instances: — On  the  authority  of  Griesbach,  he  omits  the  dozology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Malt.  vi.  18.  On  the  same  authority,  in  Acts  xx.  28.  he  reads  r4»  Umk^Uu  rw  Kwe»v,  Chmrtk  of 
the  Lord,  instead  of  rw  Otw,  of  God,  So  also,  in  1  Tim.  iii  16.  he  reads  S  l^tvH^  vkkk  (mys- 
tery) wag  tnanifeated,  instead  of  Biir,  God,  But  the  much  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  ia 
printed,  as  in  the  Complutensian  and  other  ediUona,  without  any  intimation  that  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  denied,  although  that  danse  is  omitted  in  Griesbach's  edition,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  spurious. 

49.  *H  KAINH  AlAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  GrsBC^.  Textni  ant^  Gries- 
bachium  vulgo  recepto  additur  Lectionum  Variantium  earum  prsecipue,  qom  k 
Griesbachio  potiores  censentur,  Delectus.    Basileae,  IS25.  2  tomis,  8vo, 

This  verv  neat  edition  may  occasionallv  be  met  with.  The  text  ia  reprinted  from  an  editxm 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  edited  at  Basle  oy  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749 ;  who  added  a  copioos  selec- 
tion of  parallel  passages.  The  preface  to  the  present  edition  is  signed  with  the  initial  letters 
J.  H.  Whoever  the  editor  may  be,  he  has  in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well 
as  the  selection  of  parallel  texts.  Those  various  readings  of  Gnesbach*s  wnich  affect  tiie  sense 
are  retained ;  and  the  editor  has  sometimes  vindicated  the  ordinary  Greek  text  against  the 
proposed  alterations  of  that  critic  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  placed  immediatelv  after  St  Peter's 
second  Epistle,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  subject  The  passages  cited  ftom  the  Old 
Testament  are  exhibited  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

50.  KoTum  Testamentum  Gmo^  et  Latin^  expressum  ad  binas  editiones  a 
Leone  X.  approbatas,  Complutensem  scilicet  et  Ertsmi  Roterodami.  Additas  sunt 
aliarum  novissimarum  Recensionum  Variantes  Lectiones  GrsBcse,  unh  cum  Yulgatft 
Latinft  Editionis  Clementinae,  ad  exemplar  ex  Typographic  Apostolicft  YaticanA 
Romffi,  l£f92,  correctis  corri^ndis  ex  Indicibus  Correctorlis  ibidem  editis,  necnout 
cum  additis  Lectionibus  ex  Vatioanis  Editiombus  Latinisi  de  annia  1590,  1592. 
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1598,  1598,  YariantibuB;  adposiibqae  locb  panillelis.    Studio  et  eurA  Leandri 
Van  £88.    Tubingaa,  1827.  8¥o. 

The  revised  texts,  oonsulted  hy  Dr.  Yan  Ess  for  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament*  are,  the 
original  Complutensian,  the  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens's  edition,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1546,  with  the  preface  O  miriAeam,  Stc  Matthfti's  second  edition,  published  at  Wit"* 
temberg  in  1808—1807,  and  Griesbach's  manual  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1805,  wiUi 
select  various  readings.  The  following  is  the  plan  followed  by  Dr.  Yan  Ess  in  the  Ortek  text 
of  his  edition ;  — 

1.  The  text  adopted  is  ftmdamentally  that  of  Erasmus's  flflh  edition ;  and  it  is  preferably 
retained  in  all  those  places  where  the  revisions  above  enumerated  varv  from  that  edition. 

2.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmus's  fifth  edition  agreu  (as  most  fre- 
quently is  the  case)  the  text  alone  is  uniformly  adopted. 

8.  Where  these  two  texts  ttifiper,  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of  them  is  retained,  which  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Gnesbach's  text 

4.  All  the  readings  of  the  five  recensions  above  enumerated,  which  vary  from  the  text  of 
Tan  Ess's  edition,  are  placed  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page :  and  where  no  various  reading  ia 
specified,  the  texts  of  tne  several  editions  uniformly  agree. 

The  LtOin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Greek,  on  each  page,  according  to 
the  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican  press  at  Borne,  in  1592,  with  the  requimte  corrections  from 
the  Roman  **  Index  Correctorius,"  References  to  parallel  passages  are  added  in  the  notes, 
together  with  the  various  readings  from  the  editions  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  printed  at  the  same 
press  in  the  years  1590, 1592, 1598,  and  1598. 

The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained ;  bat  there  are  no  inmmaries  or 
tables  of  contents.  The  critical  execution  of  this  neatly  printed  edition  has  not  received  due 
attention.  *  Besides  the  errors  in  accentuation,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  many 
others  servilely  transcribed  frY>m  Gratz's  first  edition,  which  have  since  been  corrected;  and 
not  a  few  tvpognphieal  mistakes  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  are  enumerated  here  as 
various  readrngs."    (Biblical  Repertory,  roL  v.  p.  187.  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1829.) 

51.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum.  Aocedunt  Parallela  S.  Scrip- 
tune  Loca,  necnon  Yetus  Capitulorum  Notatio,  et  Canones  Eusebii.  Oxonii,  e 
Typographeo  Glarendoniano,  1828;  Editio  altera,  1830;  royal  18mo. 

For  this  very  commodious  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  junior  biblical  students  (for  whose 
use  it  is  eepeciallv  desisned)  are  indebted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Llotd,  D.D.  Bishop 
of  Oxford.    The  plan  of  It  is  as  follows :  — 

The  text,  whicn  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  is  printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  division  into  sections 
[tn  general^  and  the  punctuation  of  John  Albert  Bengel :  the  nnmben  of  the  chapters  and 
verses  are  placed  in  the  margin  on  the  left  of  each  page,  in  which  are  inserted  the  ntfmJmm  or 
chapters  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is  given  above,  pp.  80,  81. 
These  are  printed  from  Kuster's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  for  particular  passages  of  the  Xew  Testament  In 
the  other  margin  there  are  nrinted  select  but  highly  valuable  Parallel  References  to  Scripture, 
according  to  the  edition  or  Conreelles  (or  Curcellsus).  The  Efnstle  to  Carpianus  and  the 
canons  of  Eusebins  Tof  which  an  account  is  given,  pp.  30, 81.)  are  prefixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  any  one  wno  may  be  so  disposed,  to  compile  for  himself  a  hannony  of  the  four  GospelB. 

52.  *H  KAINH  AIAeHKH.  NoYum  TeBtamentam  Ghrnc^  secundum  editiones 
probatiarimas  expressum;  onm  Ann  Montani  Interpretatione  Latina.  Curante 
Carolo  Christiano  Lbttsch.     Lipsie,  1828.  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text,  after  that  of  Dr.  Knappe'a  critical  editions,  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Arias  Montanus,  which  from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  e8timati<«  by  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  translation  are  printed  in  columns  on 
each  page :  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained. 

53.  Novum  Teatamentum  Graced.    Londini,  impensis  G.  Pickering,  1828,  48mo. 

This  is  the  first  Greek  Testament  printed  in  England  with  diamond  type;  and  it  is  also  the 
smallest  in  point  of  size  which  has  ever  been  printed.  The  matrices,  from  which  the  types 
were  cast,  were  cut  by  Mr.  Caslon.  The  text  is  stated  to  be  copied  exactly  from  the  Elzevir 
edition  of  1624 ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the  g^reater  correctness,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically 
examined  eight  times.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  engraved  on  steel,  representing  the  Last 
Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo  da  VincL 

54.  'H  KAINH  iHAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  Exemplar  Millianum,  cum 
emendationibus  et  lectionibus  Griesbachii,  praecipuis  vocibus  dlipticia,  thematibus 
omnium  vocum  difficiliorum,  atque  locis  scriptura  parallelis:  studio  et  labore 
Gulielmi  GsMiinBLD.    Londini,  1829.  48mo. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  beautiftdly  executed  pocket-edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  printed 
after  Dr.  Mill's  edition  (No.  11.  p.  688.  ngtrii)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  dividona  of 
chaptere  and  verses.  The  critical  emendationB  and  various  readings  include  the  principal  of 
those  in  Gnesbach's  edition  of  1805  <Na  83.  p.  694.  n^ird).  These  emendationa  and  reaoings, 
together  with  the  themes  of  the  more  dKBcnlt  wocds,  and  a  selection  of  really  parallel  passa^^ 
are  all  dearly  exhibited  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each  page.  Soch  of  Griesbach*s  vanoua 
readings  aa  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  oentnl  column  are  printed  in  aa  appvidix.    Two  neaC 
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ninktan  im|n,— >  om  of  Pal«ttin«^  and  anoUMr  iHiiftrating  St  P«il*a  T^arels,— fnenftw  flie 
ntilitv  of  this  ym  partabk  maniul  edition  of  the  Qreak  TMUment ;  as  a  oompanion  to  which, 
Mr.  Graenfleld  pnbiiahad,  in  1829,  **  The  Polymicriaa  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tesument,"  aJao  m 
48ma  **  Eleffanoe  and  aocniacy  of  typographical  execution,  and  the  extreme  smaUneaa  of  the 
Tolnme,  which  renden  it  a  curioeity,  are  oat  the  least  of  its  reoommendationi.  The  work  does 
the  highest  honoar  to  the  editor^s  nde)it7,  competent  learning,  and  sound  judgment."  (Eclectic 
BsTiew,  Febmaiy,  1888,  voL  Tii  p.  160.) 

55.  *H  KAINH  AUOHKH,  sive  NoTom  Testamentiun  Gtsbc^;  cui  subjicitiir 
Selectio  copioaa  Lectionum  Yarimntiuiii  Emendationumcrae  Grriesbttcliii  pnecimi- 
•nim,  necnon  quampluzinuD  Yocet  Ellipticas :  aocanuite  uulielmo  Dwcav.  £&i* 
burgif  1830.  12mo. 

A  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  flvBt  pnUished  at  Edinban;h  in  1811 
bv  Mr.  Adam  Dickihsoh,  with  a  small  selection  of  various  readings,  for  the  uae  of  tlie  senior 
ef asses  in  schools.  It  was  stereotyped  in  1817,  and  was  subsequently  often  reprinted,  lite 
text  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Dr.  Ifill :  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  are  printed  the  prin- 
cipal elliptical  words,  collected  firom  the  publications  of  Bos,  Leisoer,  and  other  emment 
cntics.  In  the  text  i^l  the  words  and  passsges,  absolutely  rejected  by  Griesbadi  as  spnrioaa, 
an  pointed  out  by  indosing  them  withm  brackets.  The  editor  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  annexed  a 
copious  adection  of  the  most  important  of  Griesbach's  various  readhigs  and  emendatfoni^  whidi 
appears  to  have  been  made  with  great  carei    The  IjpQgiaphlcal  execution  is  veiy  neat. 

66,  Novum  Teatamentiim  Gnso^  Textom  ad  fidem  Testiiim  Critiooniiii  re* 
eenaaity  Lectionum  Familias  subjedti  e  Gnecb  Codicibua  Manuacriptis  qui  in 
Eurom  et  Anm  Bibliotheds  re^riuntur  fere  omnibus,  e  yeraionibus  Antic^uisi 
Concuiifl,  Sanctis  Patribui  et  Scnptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  quibujcunque,  Tel  fuimo 
▼el  iterum  collatia,  Copiaa  Critieas  addidit,  atque  Conditionem  horom  Testium 
Critioorum,  Historiomqne  TeztiUs  Novi  Testamenti  in  Plrolegomenia  fusiua  expo8uit» 
prvterea  Synaxtria  Codicum  Fariaiensium  typia  ezacribenda  curavit  Dr.  J.Martinus 
Attgustinua  Scbolb.    Lipais,  1830—416.  2  vols.  4to. 

The  preceding  copious  title-page  of  this  work  will  oonvqr  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  idaa 
adopted  by  the  learned  editor,  Dr.  J.  M.  A.  Schola,  who  devoted  tewhw  years  of  inoesnnt  labour 
previously  to  the  printing  of  his  arduous  work.  In  order  to  obtain  materials^  he  viaited  in 
perBon  the  libraries  of  Pani^  Viaana,  Laadshut,  Munich,  Berlin,  Treves,  London,  Geneva,  Turin, 
Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  RomcL  ISaples,  of  the  Oreek  Monasteries  at  Jeniaalem,  of  St.  Saba, 
and  the  Isle  of  Patmoa;  and  collatea,  dther  wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  just  enumerated  (in  Oreek,  Latin,  Arabic^  &cX 
comparing  them  with  the  text  of  Griesboch.  He  also  profesns  to  have  exaodned  anew  oMiat  of 
the  andent  verdons,  as  well  as  the  passages  dted  IVom  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathen  of  the  Christian  Ghurch,  and  «  succeeding  ecdedastical  authon»  and  in  the  acta  of 
coundls.  In  addition  to  all  which  sources,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  printsd  coUationa  of 
preceding  criticd  editon  of  the  Gredc  Testsment 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Prdagomena  and  the  four  Gospds.  The  Prolegomena,  which  fill  one 
hundred  and  seventv-two  psgea,  comprise  a  criticd  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  a  oopions  history  and  critical  estimate  of  all  the  sources  of  various  readings  oon- 
smted  by  Professor  Schola,  distinguishing  the  MSS.  collated  by  othen  ftom  tbooe  which  he 
had  himself  collated  for  the  first  time,  dther  wholly  or  in  part  These  MSSw  form  a  total  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  of  which  number  three  hundred  and  forty-three  were  odiated 
by  his  predecessors  in  this  depiurtment  of  sacred  literature^ — 886  of  various  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  57  evangdiateria  or  lesson- books  extracted  firom  the  four  Ooepds;  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  were  for  the  fint  time  collated  by  Dr.  Schola  himssl^  via.  210  MSS.  of 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  131  evaagelisteria.  Of  the  theoiy  of  reoenaion  adopted  by 
Dr.  S.  in  his  Prolegomena,  and  in  his  Biblioo-Criticd  Travels,  and  of  the  two  classes  o(  insCra- 
ments  or  documents  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  an  aooonnt  is  giveii 
above,  pp.  94 — 108.  To  the  Prolegomena  succeed  the  fiiur  Qoapds,  whidi  fill  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pages,  separetdy  numbered.  The  text,  which  it  generallv  that  called  the  tatas 
reeeptuM,  is  jndidously  printed  in  parag^phs,  with  the  numben  of  chapten  and  verses  placed 
in  the  dde  margin :  not  a  word  is  profonedly  altered  without  the  support  of  the  moat  deddve  tee- 
timonies.  In  the  inner  margin  bdow  the  text  are  placed  the/iianaes  of  readinga,  aa  Dr.  Schda 
terms  them ;  that  is  the  generd  rsadings  found  in  the  two  great  dasses  of  manuscript  via. 
the  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  Alexandrine:  and  beneaUi  thes^  in  the  lower  margin,  are 
given  the  mora  detailed  spedfications,  which  are  very  deariy  and  commodioudy  dispoasd  ia 
two  columns,  and  in  the  foDowing  order:  via.  1.  Manuscripts  of  the  greatest  aaoquity,  whidi 
are  written  in  undd  or  capitd  letters, — thess  are  dedgnated  by  the  letten  of  the  uphabet* 
from  A  to  Z,  and  by  the  two  Greek  letten  r  and  A ;  S.  Manuscripts  written  in  cursive  or 
ordinary  Greek  characters;  8.  Evangdisteria  (the  rsforences  to  these  two  dasses  of  manu- 
scripts are  by  Arabic  figuna);  4.  The  readinffs  fiwrnd  in  the  severd  aadeat  verdons;  and, 
6.  tiie  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathen  and  other  ecderiasticd  anthon  and  in 
the  acts  of  councils.  * 

y  oL  IL  contains  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  EpistleSb  and  the  Apocdypssb  with 
the  various  readings,  which  an  displayed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  volume.  The  Pro- 
legomena comprise  aa  aoooont  of  the  manoacripts  of  thoae  books,  whether  collated  by  prsvioua 
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editen»  or  by  himtelf ;  inclB<l1ng  some  addends  to  the  PtoIegoiiMBa  of  tlie  Ant  Tolnme.  An 
Appendix  is  ■abjoined,  which  troats  on  the  additions  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the  manuscripts 
of  toe  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  2.  On  the  Synaxaiim  and  MenologiA  found  in  the  manosoripts  of 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  which  are  preaenred  at  Paris. 

This  is  the  most  copious  critical  edition  of  the  G^reek  Testament,  with  yarions  readings,  which 
has  ever  been  pablished.  It  was  not,  however,  reoeiTed  in  Germany  with  that  attention  which 
it  obtained  in  England.  In  reviewing  Dr.  Scholz's  labonrs,  **  it  most  not,  however,  be  snppoeed 
that  unj  large  portion  of  them  [t.e.  the  critical  materials]  has  been  carefhlly  examined  by  this 
indefiitigable  editor;  we  onofat  rather  to  wonder  that  a  private  individual  could  do  so  much, 
than  to  murmur  at  the  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  the  great  Imlk  of  his  documents 
has  been  inspected."  (Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener's  Supplement  to  Uie  authorised  EngUdi  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  17.^  In  pp.18— 28.,  Mr.  S.  has  given  a  copious  criticism  on  Dr.  Scholz's 
labours,  to  which  the  reader  Is  neceesarily  referred.  |^ee  also  above,  pp.  182, 188. :  the  mis- 
prints and  inaccuracies  of  statement  detract  consideraoly  from  the  use  which  might  have  been 
made  of  this  edition  considered  as  a  storehouse  of  materials.]  It  was  announced  that  Dr. 
Scholz 


was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  selection  of  the  principal 
▼arious  readings,  to  be  published  in  8vo.,  an  undertaking  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  editor. 

57.  Novum  TeBtamentom  Gnw^  nov&  Yernone  Latin&  doDatum,  ad  optimas 
reoenaiones  exprenum,  selectia  Variis  Lectionibias  per]^taoqiie  singuloram  libro« 
rum  argumento  instmctum  (additft  IIL  Pauli  ad  Connthios  Epbtola),  edidit  M. 
Fred.  Au*;^.  Adolph  Naebb.    liipsisd,  1881.  8vo. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text  of  tbia  edition,  Dr.  Naebe  **  has  chiefly  Ibllowed  the 
revision  of  Qriesbach,  consulting,  however,  the  critical  labours  of  Dn.  SchuJz  and  Scholi,  and 
availing  himself  of  not  a  few  of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Knapp^  Schott,  Yater,  and 
Tittmann.  He  has  also  careftilly  corrected  the  punctuation  throughout.  In  framing  his  Latin 
version,  the  editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  critical  and  exegetical  commentaries 
and  treatises  of  Grotins,  Wetstein,  Noessdt,  Keil,  Rosenmttller,  Kuintel,  Paolus,  Pott,  Borger, 
Heinrichs,  Tittmann,  Tholock,  V91ner,  Bretschneider,  Fritzsche,  and  many  others,  and  especially 
to  the  Latin  versions  of  Castellio,  Reichard,  Schott,  Thalemann,  and  Jaapis.  His  version^ 
[therefore,  is  an  eclectic  one:  it]  ''is  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  concise;  and  though  it  pre* 
tends  not  to  el^ance  of  Latinity,  it  is  nowhere  barbarous  or  uncouth.  The  prmcipai  vanous 
readings  only  are  given,  which  are  best  supported  by  critical  testimonies ;  and  the  orief  sum- 
maries of  contents  in  tiie  several  chapters  will  be  found  a  convenient  aid  to  the  student  In 
compiling  them,  M.  Kaebe  has  followed^  sometimes  Fritssche,  sometimes  Elnappe,  sometimes 
Jaapis,  sometimes  Eichhom,  and  sometimes  Hug,  according  as  one  or  other  of  tJiese  critics  ap- 
peared to  have  treated  the  several  subjects  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  third  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthiana,  which  is  here  given  in  La  (>oze's  Latin  Tersion  from  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  is  conftssedly  apocr3rphal,  and  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
Biblical  student"    (Foreign  Quarterly  Beview,  voL  viiL  p.  497.) 

58.  Novum  Testamentum  Gracd,  ex  recensione  Caroli  Lacbhahxi.    Berolini, 

1831.     12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament  states  that  he  haa  framed  it  upon  the 
principles  developed  in  Ullmann's  and  Umbreit's  <*  T^aoJb^MeAs  8l«die»  mui  KritikeH^  1880, 
pp.  817 — 845.  Dr.  Lachmann  professes  tiiat  he  has  in  no  instance  followed  his  own  judgment, 
bat  that  he  has  restored  the  text  as  it  was  received  by  the  Oriental  Church  in  the  first  four 
centuries ;  and  fhrther,  that  wherever  he  could,  he  has  given  a  preference  to  those  readings 
which  could  be  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  Italians  and  Africans.  Wherever  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  all  the  anthoritiee,  he  has  indicated  it  partiy  in  brackets,  and  partly  in 
the  margin.  The  Apostolic  Epistles  are  given  in  a  difl^Brent  order  from  that  which  is  found  in 
every  other  edition.  After  the  Acts  come  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles :  these  are  followed  by 
those  written  bv  St  Paul,  in  the  following  order,  via.  Bomans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Epheaiana,  Philip  plans,  Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus ; 
the  Apocalypse  terminates  the  volume.  At  the  end  there  are  fbrty'Uiree paga  containing  the 
reading  of  die  Textns  Beceptus,  which  T.^Ktwmi  had  rejected  from  the  text  The  type  of 
this  edition,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  ia  very  neat  This  edition  has  been 
received  in  Germany  with  much  deference. 

"  69.  Testamentum  Novum  Gneoe  et  Latine  Carolus  Lachmannub  reoensuit. 

PhilippuB  Butmannus,  Fh.  F.  GrsBCS  Lectionia  Auctoritates,  apposuit.    Berolini, 

1842-60.     2  tomia.  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  preceding  edition,  with  some  revision,  is  reprinted  hi  this,  to  which  the 
younger  Buttmann  has  added  the  critical  authorities  for  the  vanous  readings  The  preface  of 
Lachmann  is  characterised  by  a  bitterness  of  temper  towards  certain  learned  editors  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  also  towards  his  reviewers  in  Gennany,  **  which  is  anything  but  creditable  to 
his  character  as  a  scholar  or  a  Christian."  The  only  manuscript  autboritiea  consulted  for  this 
edition  are,^  A.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  B.  The  Codex  Yaticanus ;  a  The  Codex  Ephrnmi 
(a  palimpsest:  the  readings  are  those  of  WetoteiD,  Tischendorf 's  fac-simile  edition  not  being 
published  when  Vol.  L  appeared) ;  D.  The  Codex  Bess;  A.  The  Codex  Claromontanns,  con- 
taining St  Paul's  Epistlesi ;  £.  Ilie  Codex  Laudianua  of  the  Acts ;  G.  The  Codex  Boemerianu^ 

1  In  1880,  twelve  years  hefort  Lachmann  published  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition. 
Dr.  Schola  assigned  tiie  letter  a  to  tiie  Codex  San  GaUensia.    Critical  students  wUl  do  well 
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of  St  Paid's  Epitties;  H.  The  Gaislin  ¥ngtpmU  of  8t  PMil'iSpistles;  P.  and  Q.  Hie  WoUbii* 
battel  Fragmontt  of  the  Gospels;  T.  The  Boiviaii  Greek  and  Sehidic  [Thebaic]  Fragmento  of 
Saiat  John's  Gospd;  and,  Z.  The  Palimpssst  Manascript  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Greek  Text  is  printed  in  paragraphs,  below  which  are  Tarions  readings^  with  their 
respectire  anthorities;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the  Latin  rersion  of  Jerome^  commonly 
termed  the  Vulgatei  in  a  text  which  Lachmann  has  formed  for  himself,  chiefly  from  two  antient 
Latin  manuscripts.  The  only  Fathers  whom  he  cites  bm  authorities  are  Ireneos  and  CMg^n 
among  the  Gre^ ;  and,  among  the  Latins,  Gvpriao,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  Hilanr  of  Poictien^ 
and  Lucifer  Bishop  of  Cagliari:  all  of  whom  lived  and  wrote  before  or  in  the  fourth  centarr, 
below  which  Lachmann  does  not  come.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener  haa  given  a  severe  but  jost 
critique  on  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  vol  L  pp.  23.^0.  of  his  **  Supnlement  to  the 
authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament*'  Professor  Tholuck  thus  briefly  charac- 
terises Lachmann's  edition :  **  His  text  is  only  a  reproduction  of  the  readings  found  in  the  most 
antient  manuscripts.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  suited  to  the  use  of  stadeots.^  It  cannot  be 
called  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  but  onlv  a  preparation  for  such  an  edition." 
(Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,  translated  by  K  A.  Park,  in  Bibliotheea  Sacra 
and  Theological  Beview,  vol.  L  p.  364.  New  York,  1814.)  [The  editor  refers  to  what  has 
been  said  above,  pp.  134, 185.,  and  also  in  his  *<  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pp.97 — 117., 
as  containing  an  estimate  of  Lachmann's  edition  veiy  different  from  that  given  above^  and 
in  the  subjoined  notes.  Lachmann's  censors  forgot  that  fA«gr  were  **  bitter,"  and  th^  did  not 
inform  themselves  as  to  what  he  really  proposed.  J 

60.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHRH.    The  New  Testament;  with  English  Notes,  Critical, 

Philological,  and  Explanatory.     [By  the  Kev.  £.  yAi.PT,  B.  D.]    A  New  Edition, 

London,  1831.    8  vou.  8vo. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1826,  and  in  this  new  edition  the 
work  is  greatly  improved.  The  text  is  that  of  the  editio  princeps,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
exhibited  the  principal  various  readings ;  and  below  these  are  placed  copious  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory  notes,  in  English,  selected  with  great  care  from  Baphelius,  Kypke,  Palairet, 
Schleusner,  RosenmtUler,  and  other  distin^^hed  foreign  critics.  Ample  use  has  been  made  of 
Bishop  Middleton's  Treatise  on  the  doctnne  of  the  Greek  Article,  an  abstract  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume.  Verbal  criticism  is  also  introduced,  together  with  observations  on 
the  Greek  Idiom  from  Yigerus,  on  the  Ellipses  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  from  Hoogeveen. 
As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  are  full  and  copious,  there  was  less  necessity  in 
many  instances,  especially  in  the  parallel  passages,  for  the  same  extended  mode  of  illustriition  ; 
but  a  frequent  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  thus  the  student  is  induced  to 
consult  and  to  compare  the  whole  body  of  annotations,  and  is  further  enabled  to  fix  more  durably 
on  his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industry  and  research.  Two  Maps  of  Judsea  adapted  to 
the  Gospel  History  and  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  by  permission  from  the 
Maps  illustrating  the  earlier  editions  of  this  worx),  with  Greek  and  Knglish  Indexes,  contri- 
bute to  enhance  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

61.  *H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with  English  Notes.  Bj 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bubtoh,  D.D.  Oxford,  1831.  2  vols.  8yo.  [Subsequent  edi- 
tions in  one  vol.  8vo.] 

The  text  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1828  and  1830,  is  adopted  in  this 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  The  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  thrown  into  tho 
margin,  In  which  the  parallel  references  of  Curcellieus  are  printed  after  a  veiy  carefiil  revision 
of  them,  which  enabled  Dr.  Burton  to  detect  numerous  errors.  These  corrected  marginal 
references  are  very  valuable,  not  only  as  pointing  out  the  parallel  passages  in  Uie  four  Go^iels, 
but  also  as  frequently  saving  the  insertion  of  a  note,  where  a  quotation  is  made  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  does  not  require  any  further  illustration.  Below  the  text  are  placed  the 
notes,  which  (the  editor  states)  "  are  calculated  for  those  persons  who  are  not  reading  the 
Greek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  as  yet  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  labours  o 
critical  commentators."  (Pref.  p.  iii.)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  philological,  and 
partly  critical  on  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  New  Testament.  In  preparing  these 
critical  notes.  Dr.  Burton  examined  for  himself,  with  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  copious 
materials  which  had  been  collected  by  Griesbach :  and,  after  weighing  the  evidence  adouced 

to  bear  this  in  mind,  to  prevent  confusion ;  [which  could  not  arise,  as  Cod.  San-GalleBaia  eon- 
tains  only  the  Gospels,  Cod.  Claromontanus  only  St  Paul's  Epistles.] 

1  That  Lachmann's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  "  is  not  adapted  to  ordinary  use  "  (ProU 
Tholuck  remarki^  **  is  evident  firom  the  following  considerations :  — 

**  First,  Since  there  are  so  fiBW  codices,  which  are  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  are  pre- 
served entire,  Lachmann  has  been  obliged  sometimes  to  adopt  readings  which  are  authorised 
only  by  a  single  codex.  Thus  he  has  g^ven  the  whole  text,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twcJfth 
chapter  of  2  Corinthians,  according  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Codex  B.,  and  the  whole 
text,  ftom  Hebrews  ix.  14.  to  the  end  of  the  epistle,  on  the  basis  of  Codex  A.  merely.  [But 
see  above,  p.  185.,  as  to  the  character  of  this  anertum  of  Tholuck.] 

'*  In  the  second  place,  all  the  most  antient  codices  contain  sometimes  the  same  errors  c^  the 
copyist ;  and  these  errors  are  therefore  adopted  by  Lachmann.  Thus,  in  £ph.  i.  15.,  the 
words  ri^  Jty£irv  are  omitted.  In  Heb.  vi  14.,  instead  of  ^  fA4i»  these  manuscripts  insert  i;  ^.* 
(Bibliotheea  Sacra,  vol  i.  p.  854  ) 
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by  him  in  &TOiir  of  any  particular  nading.  Dr.  B.  noted  down  all  the  Tariationi  from  the 
recdyed  text,  which  seem  to  have  a  majority  of  docaments  in  their  favour.  The  moet  remark- 
able yariatioDB  are  simply  stated  in  the  notes :  bat,  in  hondreds  of  instances,  where  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  collocation  of  words,  in  the  addition  or  the  omission  of  the  article,  the  sub- 
stitution of  di  for  umh  &C.  &C.,  Dr.  Barton  has  not  tliought  it  neceasaiy  to  mention  the  raria- 
tion.  In  all  the  casea  which  he  hat  noticed,  the  yarions  reading  is  probably  that  which  oaght 
to  be  admitted  into  the  text  The  dates,  which  he  has  followed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlea 
and  in  arranging  the  apostolic  epistles,  differ  from  those  commonly  adopted.  Dr.  B.  has  stated 
his  reasons  for  preferring  this  chronological  scheme  in  **  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlea  and  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles"  (London,  1830, 8vo.>,  to  which  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred.  Two  yery  nsefal  indexes  terminate  this  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament :  yis.  1.  A  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  terms  explained  in  the  notes ;  and 
2.  An  index  of  facts  and  proper  names.  Tlie  typographkal  execation  of  this  edition  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  accurate. 

62.  'H  KAINH  dl  AeHKH.  The  Greek  Testament ;  with  English  Notes,  critical, 
philological,  and  exegetical.  By  the  Bev.  S.  T.  Bloomfisld,  D.D.  Cambridge 
and  London.  1832.  Second  Edition,  London,  1836.  (Reprinted  at  Boston, 
[Massachussetts],  in  1837.)  Third  Edition,  London,  1839.  2  toIs.  8vo.  Fourth 
Edition,  1841.  "Fifth  Edition,  1843.  2  vols.  8yo.  rSucceeding  editions  in  fol- 
lowing years.     Supplemental  vol.  of  notes.    Niidh  Edition:  revised,  1855.] 

Of  the  Fiasfr  of  these  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  Text  is  a  new  Recension,  formed 
on  the  basis  of  that  of  R.  Stephens,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  from  which  thero  is  no  deviation  but 
on  what  the  editor  regarded  as  the  frdlest  eyidence ;  such  alterations  only  having  been  intro- 
duced as  rest  on  the  united  authority  of  MSS.,  Version^  Fathers,  and  eariy  printed  editions; 
and  which  have  been  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical  editions  of  Wetatein,  Griesbach, 
Matthn,  and  Schols.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  which  is  found  in  the  Stephanie  text :  such 
words  only  as  are,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  editors  and  critics,  regarded  as  interpola- 
tions being  placed  within  distinctly  marked  brackets,  more  or  less  inclusive  according  to  the 
degree  of  suspicion  attached  to  the  words.  Kothing  has  been  inserted  but  on  the  same  weighty 
authority ;  and  even  thoee  words  are  indicated  as  insertions  by  being  printed  in  smaller  cha« 
racters.  All  altered  readings  (which  are  comparatively  few,  and  generally  found  in  the  Editio 
Princeps)  have  asterisks  prefixed,  the  common  readings  being  indicated  in  the  Notes.  And 
such  readings  as,  though  litft  untouched,  are  generally  thought  to  need  alteration,  have  an 
obelisk  pre£ced.  In  ul  cases  the  reasons  for  any  deviation  from  the  Stephanie,  or  common 
text,  are  given.  Thus,  the  reader  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  both  texts  placed  before 
him,  the  common  text  and  the  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is  conceived,  the  true  Greek  Vul- 
gate. The  punctuation  has  been  most  carefully  correct^  and  adjusted,  after  a  comparison  of 
all  the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  subioined,  in  the  outer  margin,  a  select  body  of  parallel 
references  from  Curcell8BUs*s  edition  of  the  Mew  Testament,  the  iimar  margin  being  appropriated 
to  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  citationa  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  wwds 
of  any  speaker,  are  clearljr  indicated  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text  are 
copious  notes  (moetly  original,  but  partly  derived,  with  acknowledgement,  from  various  Com- 
mentators, ancient  and  modem)  comprising  whatever  respects  the  mterpretation,  or  tends  to 
establish  the  grammatical  senseu  In  uese  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite  comprehensive- 
ness with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  oonsiBtent  body,  in  epitome,  of  exegetical  and  philological 
annotation,  of  which  the  matter  (very  careftiUy  digested)  is,  in  iu  general  character,  ele- 
mentary, and  introductory  to  the  larger  commentaries,  especially  Dr.  filoomfield's  Recensio 
Synoptica  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page :  and  it  fUrther  systematically  indi- 
cates the  interpretation  of  controverted  passages ;  being  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  acade- 
mical students  and  candidates  for  the  saored  office^  though  intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for 
theological  readers  in  generaL 

The  sscoKD  edition  is  greatly  enlarged  and  improved ;  the  text  having  been  re-examined 
and  corrected.  The  punctuation  was  culigently  revised,  and  bv  enlarging  the  size  of  the  page 
much  new  important  critical  and  exegetical  matter  was  added  (amounting  to  160  pages), 
including  concise  introductions  to  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  copious  indexes 
of  Greek  words  and  phrases,  and  of  the  matters  explained  in  the  Notes.  The  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  is  represented  by  a  tabular  synopsis  of  parallels  in  the  margin,  showing  at  one  view 
what  portions  of  each  Gospel  are  peculiar  to  that  Gospel  or  are  common  to  the  others. 

Much  as  had  been  done  in  the  two  preceding  impressions,  the  third  edition,  which  is  ste- 
reotyped, is  yet  ftirther  enlarged  (to  tne  extent  of  not  less  than  200  pages),  and  very  mate- 
rially improved.  In  addition  to  his  own  researches,  Dr.  filoomfield  has  availed  himself  of 
various  suggestions  for  the  iroproyement  of  his  work,  which  in  its  present  state  exhibits  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  all  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  researches  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following  are  the  leading  features  of  this 
edition :  — 

1.  The  Text  haa  again  been  carefully  examined  and  finally  ^  settled,  so  as  to  fonn— in  effect 
— a  new  recension ;  which  is  so  oonstrocted  as  to  represent  (>oth  the  common  and  the  corrected 
text,  and  at  the  same  time  adverts  to  the  various  texts  formed  by  the  beet  preceding  critical 
editors,  especially  Griesbach,  Matthiei,  and  Scholx.    The  readings  of  Dr.  Schols's  text,  when 

1  [But  see  below  as  to  the  alii^  edition.] 
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TaryiiigAomttiatordiepMiMt  «dilSoa,«n  ffWttlBtbtc^^  Hm  puBetMOoa  has 

been  tgain  revieedt  and  various  improremenU  naye  been  inCrodaoed. 

%  TtM  Tabnlar  Paralleli,  representing  the  harmony  of  the  ibor  Goepels»  whkh  had  origiBally 
been  deriyed  from  Dr.  Vater's  edition  (noticed  in  No,  47.  p.  698.  m§nr&),  have  been  rs-ooUated 
and  reTised,-and  many  alterations  haye  been  intioduoed,  either  by  the  remoyal  of  references 
which  were  not  stricUy  parallel,  or  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  important  parallel  refer- 
ences* chiefly  derived  from  the  Rev.  Edward  QresweU's  *  Harmonia  Eyangehca,"  and  **  JHater^ 
tations."  And  the  Collection  of  Maighial  Beferenoes  tluoaghoat  the  New  Testament  has  been 
materially  corrected  and  improved, 

8.  But  the  chief  change  will  be  foond  hi  the  Annotations.  Among  thesSi  the  CHUeai  iVbfe* 
are  greatly  increased  in  number,  espedally  hv  a  perpetual  reference  to  Dr.  flchols's  edUion  of 
the  Greek  Testament  (noticed  in  p.  700.  No.  o6.)»  the  resolts  of  whose  labours^  as  fer  as  is  pinc- 
ticable,  are  laid  before  the  reader.  The  Ex^fttieal  iVolsf  have  reeeiyed  equal  attention,  and 
now  form  a  perpetual  commentary  in  epitome ;  in  which  the  dpinions  of  many  writers  sre  eon- 
densM.  In  theee  notes  numerous  parallel  constructions  ars  introduced  from  Classiral  Authoraw 
besides  some  select  elucidations  from  KabUnical  Writers.  The  GkmtBrUl  Nam,  the  ol]»iect  of 
which  is  to  establish  or  illustrate  the  sense  of  all  really  difficult  words  or  phrasss,  ars  made  so 
comprehensive,  as,  with  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Index  of  words  and  phrases  ezpbunsd,  to  render  it 
less  frequently  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  to  a  Lexicon. 

4.  Tlie  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  Is  beantiftil  and  oor- 
lect:  and  its  value  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Hap  of  Pales^ 
thie  and  Syria,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volnme.  This  map,  which  Is  adapted  to  illoatxate 
not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Jooephus,  has  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  firom  the  more  recent  and  important  authorities,  under  the  spednl 
direction  of  Colonel  Leske. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  depreciating  the  merit  of  the  labours  of  preceding  sdttora,  thia  third 
edition  of  the  Gkeek  Testament,  ^  Dr.  Bloomfiekl,  may  justly  be  regarded  [in  the  optnioa  of 
the  oveAor]  as  the  meet  valuable  fer  biblical  studente,  that  has  yet  been  issued  firom  the  press 
in  this  country. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  editions  are  reprints  of  the  third,  with  a  few  unimportant  corveetions. 

[The  imiTH  edition  of  Dr.  Bloomfleld's  Greek  Testament  is  in  many  respects  a  re-wrought 
work.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  critical  materials,  and  to  introduce  into 
the  body  of  annotation  much  more  than  before.  8ome  of  the  changes  are  explained  in  the 
preface  $  others  must  be  learned  from  the  work  itself.  The  writer  of  uese  remarks  has  already 
expressed  his  judgment  as  to  the  critical  opinions  of  Dr.  Bloomfield  (see  **Tbe  Book  of  Beve- 
lation  trsnslated  from  the  ancient  Greek  Text,**  Intrud.  pp.  xix — xxiL),  his  severe  censure  of 
those  who  difler  from  him,  and  the  needless  conjectures  wnich  (thouffh  avowedly  obiecting  to 
all  conjecture)  he  sometimes  suggests  and  occasionally  adopts.  The  writer  has  also  shown 
(**  Account  of  Printed  Text,**  pp.  2iS2— 264.),  that  Dr.  Bloomfidd's  sUtements  as  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  as  to  their  citations  finom  MSS.,  and  as  to  the  readings  of  MSSw  (as  given  in  what 
may  be  odled  the  common  sources  of  information),  require  to  be  examined  carefully  in  eveiy 
case.  A  reference  will  suffice  without  repeating  these  things,  farther  than  to  say,  that  in  ge* 
neral  they  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  ninth  ecQtion  as  they  were  to  those  that  preceded. 

In  several  places  a  change  of  opinion  on  Dr.  BIoomfield*s  part  is  manifest ;  and  this  explaina 
how  some  of  the  annotations  are  mconsistent  in  their  parts  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  text. 
In  St.  Mark*s  Gospel  the  tabidar  parallels  are  retained,  while  in  the  others  they  are  omitted.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Alford*s  Greek  Testament  has  been  fer  firom 
small  on  this  remedied  edition  of  Dr.  Bloomfield.] 

63.  'fl  KAINH  AIAGHKH.    The  Gb-eek  Testament,  with  brief  English  Notes. 

chiefly  philological  and  explanatory,  especially  formed  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 

Public  Schools,  and  also  adapted  to  serve  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  eeneral 

purposes.    By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  fiLooMnsu>,  D.D.    London,  1837.    Fourth  £di* 

tion,  1845.     I2mo. 

This  edition  is  avowedly  designed  for  the  use  of  cdleges  and  schools,  snd  slso  fiir  sndi 
general  students,  for  whom  a  larger  and  more  expensive  edition  would  be  unsuited.  The  text 
is  that  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  large  octavo  edition.  The  punctuation  haa  been  most  carafell  j 
attended  to,  so  as  materiallv  to  diminish  the  labour,  and  faciliute  the  progrees  of  the  biblfcal 
student.  The  notes,  though  condss,  ars  clear  and  satJsfactoiy :  and  a  ffood  index  of  the  Grade 
words  and  phrases  explained,  condndea  this  cheap  and  commodions  edttkm  of  theGreekTesU- 
ment. 

64.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsec^  ad  optimorum  librorum  fid^n  recensuit  An* 
tonius  jAUMAifM.    Cum  selects  Lectionum  Varietate.    MonaehiL     1832.  8vo. 

This  is  professedly  a  manual  edition  fi>r  the  nse  of  such  studente  in  the  tTniversities  of  Ger- 
many as  are  unable  to  procure  the  laiger  and  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  The  text  is  mr  the  most  part  taken  flfom  Tittmann's  edition  (No^  44  p.  697.  nprd). 
Various  readings  are  selected  firom  the  editions  of  Grieebach,  Mattban,  Grata,  and  Knappe.  As 
might  be  expected  from  a  Romanist,  the  editor  has  been  guided  very  materially  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Latin  Vulgate  venion.  A  tabular  harmony  of  the  four  Gfospels  is  prefixed :  and  the 
volume,  which  is  very  neatly  printed,  concludes  with  an  index  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for 
every  Sunday  and  feetival  of  the  Romish  Church. 

6^.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr»o^  et  Latind.    Ex  Recensione  Knappianai  ad* 
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iectis  variis  et  Griesbachu  et  Lachmanni  lectionibas,  edidtt  Adolphus  Gosftoasir. 
LipeUe,  1832.    8vo. 

This  also  is  a  manual  edition  fbr  the  use  of  German  Biblical  Students.  The  text  is  taken 
from  Knappe's  edition ;  and  below  it  are  the  principal  yarious  readings  adopted  by  Griesbach 
and  Lachmann.  The  Latin  yersion,  which  is  placed  below  them,  is  said  to  be  close  and 
faithfixL  Hie  diyisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  but  the  numbers  of  the  yerses  are  given  in 
the  margin :  and  to  each  chapter  is  prefixed  a  copious  summary  of  its  contents.  A  chro* 
nological  table  terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifhlly  printed  edition  of  the  New 
Testament 

66.  Antiquissimus  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Canonicorum  Codex  San-Gallensia 

Gneco-Latinus  interlinearia,  ....  ^idit  H.  C.  M.  Rettig.    Turici,  1836.    4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  edition  in  No.  9.  p.  682.  ttiprdt  among  the  fac-simile  editions  of 
Manuscripts  containing  the  New  Testament 

67.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.    Ex  editione  Stephani  tertia,  1550.    The  New  Tes- 
tament of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  according  to  the  aathorised  version. 
The  Greek  and  English  texts  arranged  in  parallel  columns.    A  New  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  the  marginal  references.    Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt  Press,  1836 
12mo.    [Also  reprinted.] 

For  this  beantifhlly  and  accarately  printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  biblical  students 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  James  Scholbfibld,  M.  A^  Regius  Professor  of  Greek ;  who 
states,  that  **  The  only  yariations,  introduced  into  this  edition  fbam  that  of  Robert  Stephens, 
1550,  (besides  occasional  changes  in  the  punctuation,  and  the  correction  of  manifest  typogra- 

J»hical  errors,)  are  the  following: — In  Matt  vL  24.  and  Luke  xvi  14.  the  word  ^m/mm  is  uni- 
brmly  printed  after  Griesbach ;  whereas  in  Stephens  it  varies  between  the  single  and  doable  /*, 
2.  In  Matt  zxiiL  18, 14.  the  carder  of  the  verses  is  inverted,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  English 
version.  8.  In  Mark  xiv.  19.,  John  viii  9.,  Romans  xii  5.,  mtifiut  is  uniformly  printed  as  one 
word,  which,  in  the  fint  passage,  Stephens  divides  into  two.  4.  In  1  Peter  UL  11.  the  words 
Arsfty*  ZfimriiTm  are  retained,  though  ooutted  in  Stephens's  edition ;  as  this  omission  appears  to 
have  been  purely  accidental,  contrary  to  all  MS.  versions,  and  former  editions.  In  the  marginal 
references,  which  are  introduced  into  this  edition,  the  translations,  inclosed  between  brackets, 
are  those,  which  have  been  added  subsequently  to  1611,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  his  revision, 
published  at  Oxfoid,  1769." 

68.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  chiefly  from  the  Text 
of  Mill,  with  copious  English  notes  ....  To  which  are  annexed  a  Chronological 
Harmony,  and  three  In&xes.  By  the  Rev.  William  Tkoixopb,  M.  A.  London, 
1837.  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the  Otristian  Remembrancer  for 
February,  1888  (voL  xx.  pp.  65—70.). 

69.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  with  the  usual  Marginal  Be* 
ferences  and  Readings,  a  Marginal  Harmony,  or  Concordance  of  Wor^  and  a 
graduated  collection  of  various  Readings  from  Griesbach.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  Edward  Casdweu.,  D.D.     Oxford,  1837.    2  yoIs.  12mo. 

70.  H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  various  Readings  of  Mill 
and  Scholz.    London,  1837,  small  8vo.     [Second  Edition,  revised  1850.  J 

**  This  title-page,  brief  as  it  is,  describes  the  work  veiy  well.  It  gives  the  reader,  in  a  port- 
able form,  in  short,  the  readings  of  three  well-known  texts  of  the  New  Testament  In  admtioa 
to  this,  Griesbach's  probable  leadings  are  given  in  foot-notes;  and  there  is  an  useful  and  com* 
pendious  account  of  the  various  CKiitions  m  the  New  Testament  prefixed,  together  with  a  har- 
mony,** presenting  some  features  of  difference  from  other  arrangements,  **  chronological  and 
other  nakai  tables,  together  with  parallel  passagw  given  in  the  maigin.*'  Brief  preftces  are 
prefixed  to  each  book ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  thia  edition  for  theolo* 
gical  purposes,  a  body  of  parallel  references  is  given  in  the  maigin ;  and  the  Aunlity  of  compa- 
rison IS  much  increased  by  observing  a  distinct  notation  for  paraUels  of  single  passages  or  ideas, 
and  for  those  furnishing  a  detailed  narratiye  of  the  same  events.  QtnU  care  has  hSea  taken  to 
admit  only  such  as  are  really,  and  not  merely  verbally,  parallel  pMsages.  **  The  work  is  wdl 
and  clearly  printed,  and  has  two  engravings,  a  coloured  foc-simile  specimen  of  the  Cotton 
manuscript'.*  of  the  four  Gospels,  **  and  of  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  enrjtve** 
or  ordinary  Greek  **  character.**    fBritish  Magazine,  February,  1888,  vol  xiii.  p.  179.) 

[  Several  inaccuracies  were  found  m  the  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1887 ; 
these  arose  principally  from  undue  confidence  having  been  placed  on  the  reprint  of  Griesbach's 
Manual,  which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1825,  the  errors  of  whidi  are  so  great  as  to  extend  to  the 
omission  of  words  or  clauses.  In  consequence,  this  Greek  Testament  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
revision  before  the  edition  of  1850  was  isaued.  It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  this  revision 
of  the  text  and  readings  was  executed  by  Dr.  Tregelles :  it  may  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  mis- 
take to  mention,  that  tnoueh  Dr.  T.  was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  revision,  no  part  was 
undertaken  or  accomplished  by  him,  except  part  of  the  introduction  and  some  of  the  remarks 
prefixed  to  each  book.    He  neither  read  nor  revised  the  text  itself.] 

VOL.  IV.  z  a 
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71.  'H  KAINH  AUeHKH.  KoTum  Tertimeiitiiin  Gittc^  post  Jab.  A^.  Hen. 
Tittmammm  olim  Frof.  Lips,  ad  fidem  opdmonim  libromm  flecundis  curis  recog- 
noTit,  Lecdonumqiie  Tarietatem  notavit,  Augustus  Hahk.  Editio  stereoljpa 
LipsisB,  1840.    8Ta 

71.*  Noyum  Testamentum  Grceo^  post  J.  A.  H.  Tittmannnm^  olim  Frof.  Lips, 
ad  fidem  optimorum  librorom  secundis  curis  recognovit,  Lectionumque  Tarietatem 
notavit  Augustus  Hahh,  in  Acad.  VratisL  Professor.  Editio  Americana  stereotypa; 
curante  Edvurdo  Robihson,  S.TJ).  Neo-£boraci  et  Bostonte.    1842.  8 to. 

Of  Profesaor  Uttmann's  nseftil  manual  edition  of  the  GreA  Testament,  a  brief  notiee  baa 
been  given  in  p.  697.  No.  44.  ncprd.  That  edition  being  long  since  exhausted,  the  pablisfaer, 
Mr.  (Siarles  TAUcmirTZ,  of  Letpdc  (to  whose  fibersl  enterprise  biblical  students  are  laigelT 
indebted  for  Tarioas  valuable  works),  applied  to  Dr.  Hahn  to  undertake  a  new  edition,  with 
such  improvements  ss  he  might  think  proper  to  make.  The  improvements  which  Dr.  Hahn 
has  made  are  so  considerable  as  Justly  to  entitle  his  labours  to  distinct  and  honourable  notke. 
Ihe  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Hahn :  — 

First,  he  corrected  all  the  typograuhical  errors  in  Tfttmanu's  editisn,  as  well  as  errors  in 
ponetnation,  and  in  some  instances  the  improper  use  of  ea|dtal  letten.  **  The  accentuatloD 
also  was  iknlty  in  many  places,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  writing  words  with  the  cotoms*  e.  g;. 
m4yA  for  »ky^  A»c.  The  Iota  subscript  in  such  words  as  i^i^  omitted  by  TSttmann,  Hahn  judges 
to  be  wrongly  omitted,  and  has  restored  it  The  drcumflez  removed  by  Tittmann,  in  such 
words  as  J^Aj^jt*  A«i)i«4r,  and  the  like,  Hahn  restores.  Many  other  smaller  fhulta,  whidi  he  spe- 
cifies, he  has  laboured  to  correct ;  as  well  as  the  defects  alreadv  enumerated  idrnveu 

Thus  much,  as  to  correctness  in  the  printing  of  ^e  new  ecutkm.  Next,  as  to  the  choice  of 
readings^ 

Hahn  has  exhibited,  in  the  margin  of  the  work,  the  varioos  readings  of  Griesbach'a  two 
later  editions,  those  of  the  first  volume  of  the  third  edition  b^  Schnls,  and  also  the  readings  of 
Knapp,  of  Scholz,  and  of  Lachmann.  The  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  referring  to  these 
authorities,  are  all  saffidently  explained  in  the  preface.  The  variations  firom  ue  TVsrtes 
reeeptuB  are  also  noted  in  the  margin.  The  modes  of  designating  suspected  clauses^  and  of 
marking  the  beginning  of  verses,  are  all  explained  in  the  preface^  and  appear  to  be  generally 
tBsy  and  judicious. 

**  The  received  text,  the  editor  says,  is  never  abandoned  without  the  most  weighty  reasoos. 
When  there  is  a  disagreement  among  critical  editors,  whether  it  should  be  admitted  or  r^ected, 
Hahn  has  taken  care  to  note  who  are  for  it  and  who  are  against  it.  Where  he  has  diflered 
in  judgment  from  other  critics,  the  nature  of  his  appeal  to  them  advertises  the  reader  who  are 
with  the  editor,  and  who  are  against  him.  In  some  cases  he  difiers  flnom  all  of  them ;  and  then, 
although  he  does  not  state  his  reasons  in  the  margin,  because  the  nature  of  his  plan  forbids  him 
thus  to  enlarge,  yet  he  assures  his  readers  that  he  never  ventures  to  dissent  from  all  the  other 
critical  editions,  unless  he  has  what  he  deems  to  be  good  and  forcible  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
critical  reader,  in  such  a  case,  must  resort  to  Wetstein,  or  Griesbach's  second  critical  edition  in 
two  volumes,  or  to  Scholz,  where  he  will  find  most,  if  not  all  of  the  authorities  on  which  the 
judgment  of  Hahn  rests ;  or  in  case  he  does  not  find  satisfaction  there,  he  must  resort  to  the 
context,  and  to  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages. 

**  It  will  be  seen,  at  once^  that  there  is  no  proper  ground  of  complaint  against  the  editor,  in 
this  case,  because  he  has  not  detailed  his  reasons ;  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  swell  the  work 
into  a  form  so  large,  as  to  frustrate  the  obiect  of  making  a  manuaL" 

Thus  Dr.  Hahn  has  given  **  a  tuUabua  or  all  that  is  contained  in  the  various  recensions  of  the 
New  Testament  text,  which  is  of  anv  importance.  Griesbach's  last  edition  (1796, 1806)  con- 
tains embodied  all  tiie  critical  results  which  had  preceded  that  time;  and  Schola,  Sdiulz, 
Knapp,  and  Lachmann,  have  given  nearly  all  that  has  been  develqpted  since  that  period. 
Almost  every  month  some  new  readings  are  coming  to  light,  and  the  way  is  thus  preparing  for 
a  critical  recension  at  a  ihtnre  period,  which  will  place  all  preceding  editions  merdy  on  the 
shelf  of  the  historian  of  criticism. 

**  In  addition  to  this  important  syllabus  of  the  critical  recensions^  which  Hahn  has  presented 
in  his  margin,  his  edition  possesses  some  other  advantages  over  the  preceding  manuals  of  this 
nature,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

**  In  a  Prolegomenon  of  some  length  he  has  aivea  a  brief,  but  quite  intelligible  and  appro- 
priate description  of  all  the  important  tmeka  manuscripts.  These,  critics  have  genenlly 
deemed  to  be  the  most  ancient  anu  of  the  beet  authority.    Their  names,  distinctive  qualities. 

J  probable  m,  extent  of  contents,  and  the  symbol  used  by  critics  to  dedgnate  them,  are  all  to  be 
bund  in  Hahn*s  description.  The  manuscripts  in  the  amhe  or  small-text  Greek  he  has  not 
undertaken  to  describe ;  because,  as  he  thinks,  the  great  mass  of  them  originated  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  only  a  few  in  the  ninth.  Of  course^  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  weight  of  authority 
belong^g  to  them  must  be  small.  The  uncial  manuscripts  are  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. 
I.  Manuscripts  of  the  Gospels.  IL  Of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  IIL  Of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  IV.  Of  the  Apocalypse. — All  the  important  ones,  under  each  head,  are  specified  and 
briefly  described.  Next  to  this  syllabus  of  uncial  manuscripts  comes  a  brief  account  of  the 
ancient  Vernom  made  directly  from  the  Greek.  These  are  the  Itala  and  other  Latin  versions 
before  the  time  of  Jerom^;  the  Vulgate  by  Jerome;  the  Peshito  or  Old  Sjriac,  and  also  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac  Version ;  the  Egyptian  Versions ;  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Gothic,  and  Slavonic 
Versions.  Last  of  aU  is  a  reference  to  the  citations  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  nature  of  die  appeal 
to  them  is  briefly  stated.  Inasmuch  as  the  Versions  and  the  Fathers  are  cited  in  Griesbach  and 
Scholz,  OS  witnesses  for  or  against  any  particular  reading,  and  may  be  there  found,  Hahn  does 
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Hot  produce  them  in  hSe  margin.  He  wonld'no  more  do  thit,  in  eonststency  WitHi  his  plan,  than 
he  wonJd  dte  all  the  manuscnpt  anthorltles.  The  reeolfeB  of  all  the  recenaionB  is  what  Hahn  has 
undertaken  to  nve,  not  the  nrooese  hy  which  those  results  were  made  oat.  The  larger  editions 
of  Wetsteiu,  Gnesbacb,  Scholz,  and  Lachmann  must  be  consulted  for  the  process. 

**  Every  thing  about  this  edition  of  Hahn  wears  the  air  of  great  neatness.  The  type  is  excel- 
lent; the  paper  good ;  the  printing  unnsnally  correct ;  and  the  pointing  judicious.  It  is  truly 
a  work  of  muUum  m  parvo.  The  reader  has  before  him  the  decisions  of  all  the  distinguished 
recent  text-critics,  as  well  as  that  of  Hahn  himseli^  and  he  is  therefore  at  liberty,  and  is  fur- 
niahed  with  meansi  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself.  Hahn  does  not  bind  him  by  his  own 
judgment  When  he  differs  from  others*  he  gives  notice  of  it,  and  tells  the  reader  how  others 
have  decided.'*    (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  New  York,  1843,  pp.  274—277.) 

The  North  American  reprint  is  beautifullpr  and  accurately  executed  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Professor  Robinson.  By  enlarging  the  size  of  the  page,  Hahn's  edition  of  693  pages  is  com- 
preaaed  into  668  page& 

72.  Novum  Test^unentum  Gnec^  Teztum  ad  fidem  antiquorum  testium  recen- 
suit:  brevem  Apparatum  Criticum,  una  cum  Yariis  Lectionibus  Elzevirorum, 
Knappii,  Scholzii^Xachmanni  aubjunxit ;  Argumenta  et  Locos  Parallelos  indicavit ; 
Commentationem  Isagogicamf  notatis  propriis  lectionibua  £dd.  Staphanicae  tertias 
atque  Milltanae,  Mattiueiaiue,  Griesbachianae,  praemisit  iBnotheus  Fridcriciu  Con* 
atantinus  Tibchsitoobp.    Lipsiae,  1841.    Square  12mo. 

This  edition  will  be  "  found  useful  by  those  who  wish  to  poaseaa  in  a  small  compass  the  latest 
information  on  the  subject  of  various  readiuffa"  f  ScriTener's  SuppL  to  the  Autliorised  English 
Version  of  the  New  Test  vol.  i  p.  81.)  The  prolegomena  treat, —  1.  On  the  different  recen- 
aions  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Sdiolz,  on  whom  he  is  unmerci- 
fully severe;  2.  On  the  plan  which  Dr.  lischendorf  pursued  in  preparing  thia  edition;  and 
3.  '  On  the  editions  collated  with  the  text  of  hia  own  edition.  To  these  he  has  added,  4.  An 
Index  of  the  critical  aids  to  which  he  had  recourse  (Manuscripts,  Yersione,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  writers^,  and  of  the  contracted  references  to  them  which  he 
haa  adopted.  Following  the  steps  of  Gneabach,  he  haa  throughout  given  the  predominance  to 
the  Alexandrian  or  African  manuscripts.  The  text  is  verv  neatly  printed  in  long  lines,  the 
verses  being  exhibited  in  the  outer  mai^in,  and  the  parallel  paasagea  in  the  inner  margin. 
The  varioos  readings  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  typograpiiical  execution  of  this  edition 
ia  very  neaL 

73.  'H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Graace  et  Latin^  In  antiquia 
teatibuB  Textum  Versionia  Vulgates  indagavit,  Lectionesque  variantea  Stephani 
notavit,  Y.  S.  Yenerabili  Jager  in  consilium  adhibito,  Constantinus  Tischbndobf. 
Pariaiia,  1842.    Imperial  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  version  ia  printed  in  parallel 
columna.  As  a  critical  edition  it  ia  of 'no  value  to  the  acholar,  aa  the  text  is  only  a  etnio  of 
those  various  readinga  aelrtted  from  Greek  manuscripts  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Clementine  edition  of  the  L  tin  vulgate  version,  the  only  version  allowed  to  be  authentic  by 
the  Romish  church.  In  the  .  tppendix  are  printed  the  varioua  readings  which  occur  in  Robert 
Stephens's  third  edition  (Paris,  1550),  and  in  Griesbach*a  second  edition  (Habe  Saxonum, 
1796—1806)  of  the  Greek  Teatament;  and  which  reading  differ  from  the  text  aa  printed  by 
TlachendoTL  Thia  edition  ia  a  companion  to  the  imperial  octavo  edition  cf  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  725.  No.  25.  mfr^;  and  both,  though  sold  separatelv,  form  part  of  the 
aeries  of  dasaio  authors  whose  works  are  in  coarse  of  publication  fhun  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Didot.  The  volume  ii  printed  in  the  aame  upright  aharp  Greek  characters  aa  Didot'a  other 
publicationa. 

[74.  NoTum  TeatamentuoL  Textoa  Grascua  Yersionia  Yul^^atas  LatinsB,  quern 
in  antiquia  teatibua  Y.  S.  Yenerabili  Jager  in  oonailium  adhibito  indagavit  Con- 
stantinuB  Tischbndobf.    Pariaiia,  1842.    Small  8vo. 

Thia  ia  the  Greek  text  alone  of  the  preceding  editioi^i  but  without  the  appendix  of  various 
readings :  it  is  on  that  account  of  even  lesa  utility,  if  posaible^  than  the  one  juat  mentioned. 
(See  '*  Account  of  Printed  Text,**  p.  118.)] 

75.  Novum  Testamentum  Graac^  Ad  antiquoa  testes  reoensuit,  Lectionesque 
Yariantes  Elsevirorum,  Stephani,  Griesbachii,  notavit  Constantinus  TiscusniKia^. 
Farisiis,  1842.     Small  8vo. 

fThia  reaembles  in  t^tpeanmee  very  doaely  the  preceding  edition ;  it  was,  however,  intended 
to  be  nearly  the  same  text  aa  the  lieipsic  edition  (above.  No.  72.).  In  an  appendix  subjoined 
at  Midsummer,  1848,  to  the  unsold  copies  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  Tischenuorf  states  of  this 
Paris  impression,  **  editionem  destine  tarn  illam  quidem  imprimis  ad  Francogolloruin  et  Anglo- 
rum  uaum:"  in  thig  country,  however,  it  haa  not  been  much  used;  and  it  soon  came  to 
TischendorTs  knowledge  that  the  work  of  altering  the  setting  of  type  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Leipsic  readings  had  been  performed  very  carelessly ;  ao  that  it  was  about  the  most  incorrect 
edition  ever  printed.    It  is  said  that  the  proprietors  have  caused  the  stereotype  plates  to  ha 
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noently  nvlMd;  bat  ev«ii  then  it  is  a  text  of  no  enikal  tmpofimo&,  as  only  cxhibitiis 
TbchendorTs  earliMt  opiiiioiu»  and  that  without  the  anthoiitiaa  on  which  they  were  htaid.] 

[76.  NoYum  Teatamentum  Grao^  Ad  antiquoa  testes  recenauit^  Apparttum 
Gnticum  multis  modis  auctum  et  oorrectum  apposuit,  Commentationeiii  Isaf^ogicam 
premisit  Constantinus  TiacBsiiDORr,  TheoL  Dr.  et  Prof.  Editio  Lipsiensis 
secunda.     Lipsias,  1849.    Small  8to. 

This  is  the  most  complete  ediUon  of  TIschendorf  hitherto  published :  it  contains  manj  of  the 
lesnlU  of  his  own  collations  and  traascripts  of  MSS. ;  the  authoritieSy  however,  are  giren  com- 
pendiously, and  the  readings  are  tdtelea,  so  that  it  does  not  present  anything  like  a  eomplete 
critical  apparatus.  It  is  needless  to  describe  it  in  detail  here,  as  its  leading  featues  have  i>m& 
enumerated  aboTe,  pp.  188, 189.    See  also  «  Account  of  the  Piinfeed  Text,"  pp.  118—129.] 

[77.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnec^  Ad  antiquos  testes  denuo  recensuit,  Appart- 
tum Criticum  omni  studio  perfectum  apposuit,  Commeotationem  Isagogicam  pre- 
textuit  Constantinus  TiscHxnDomr.    Emtio  septima.    8to. 

The  first  part  of  this  edition  was  issued  about  the  cloee  of  1865.  It  appears  from  the  sUte- 
ments  made  bj  Dr.  Tiachendorf  that  its  progreas  through  the  press  will  be  but  slow,  ss  it  is  to 
contain  a  eoH^lete  conspectus  of  the  yarieus  readings  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor  and  of 
the  ancient  versions,  &o.  In  filling  up  the  outline  ftimished  by  his  edition  ai  1849,  the  editor 
has  evidently  taken  conaiderable  paina;  but  as  it  waa  not  formed  at  once  flnom  the  materiau 
themselves,  but  only  by  adding  in  what  had  been  previoualy  pussed  bj,  it  is  not  sarpriiiog 
that  omissions  may  still  be  noticed:  perhi^  however,  when  me  Prolegomena  appear  it  yill 
be  found  that  the  editor  acted  on  some  deflmte  principle  as  to  what  be  passed  by.  This  edition 
is  celled  the  aevmik,  by  adding  to  the  two  former  Leipaio  and  the  three  Paris  editiooB,  certain 
impressions  of  the  mere  text  When  this  edition  is  complete  it  wiH  probably  be  the  most  fiiU 
and  convenient  mammai  of  the  yarieus  readings  and  their  autherities  that  has  ever  appeared.  J 

78.  'H  KAINH  i^IAOHKIL  The  New  Testament :  oonsistinff  of  the  Greek  TesU- 
ment  of  Sohols,  with  the  readings,  both  textual  and  marginiu,  of  Griesbacb ;  and 
the  Tariadons  of  Stephens,  1550;  Beza,  1598;  and  the  £lxeyir,  1683;  with  the 
English  authorised  Version  and  its  Marginal  Benderings.  London,  [1842.] 
Small  8yo. 

In  this  very  neatly  printed  and  portable  edition,  the  typographical  inaccurades  ooconing^ 
the  Greek  text  of  Schols  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  every  yariation  between  it  m 
Oriesbach*s  smaller  edition,  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1806,  has  been  pointed  out;  together  with  all 
those  readings  of  the  value  of  which  Griesbacb  has  expreased  any  judgment.  lli«  7*^^*^ 
of  Stephens,  Beza,  and  the  Elsevirs  are  given  firom  the  editions  specified  in  the  title.  Tne 
Eu^Meh  authorised  version  is  printed  according  to  the  first  edition  of  1811  (the  italic  words  ot 
which  have  been  careftilly  followed),  with  the  whole  of  the  marginal  renderings.  ^^P*!fJ 
graphs  into  which  the  Engliah  text  has  been  divided  haye  been  amu^ad  to  coRespond  witn 
the  Greek. 

79.  TH2  KAINH2  AIAOHKHS  'AHANTA.  K.avratpiyt^  Ec  row  rvroypa^^ 
ncrricov,  era  ^lafiy,  [Edited  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Jowett,  A.M.  Cambridge: 
at  the  Pitt  Press,  1843. J     18mo. 

A  very  beautifU  pocket  ediUon  of  the  Greek  Testament  It  contains  the  Tsxtos  Reeeptii^ 
taken  fVom  the  first  Elzevir  edition  printed  at  Leyden  in  1624>  which  is  divided  into  aectioni 
or  paragraphs  according  to  Bengel's  edition  printed  in  1784.  At  the  foot  of  the  nagf  <^  P"r^ 
parallel  passages  from  Courcelles's  edition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1676,  wnich  have  oeen 
carefully  reviMd  and  corrected  by  the  editor,  the  Bey.  Joaeph  Jowbtt,  A.M. 

80.  'H  KAINH  ^lAOHKH,  EK  THS  HAAAIAS  AIAOHKHX  KATA  TOTS 
'BBAOxMHKONTA  'EPMHNETOMENH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grecum,  £a;"P 
Hellenistica.  [Edited  bj  the  Rev.  Edward  William  Gbhtfibld,  M.A.]  LoDdln^ 
1843.     2  vols.  8yo. 

The  express  design  of  the  learned  editor  is  to  illustrate  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  br  a 
minbte  and  comprehenaive  analysis  of  the  Septnaffint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  i^ 
to  substitute,  in  lieu  of  rabbinical  authorities  ana  heathen  writers,  the  more  '^PP'^I'"  |  J^ 
befitting  aide  which  are  so  abundantly  flimished  by  that  ancient  and  venerable  ^'^"^  "  J 
The  subject,  indeed,  haa  been  incidentally  noticed  by  some  lexicographers,  but  it  was  ^^^^ 
for  the  Kev.  £.  W.  Grinfleld  to  apply  this  venion  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  critical  uodeistanams 
of  the  New  Testament  .  ^ 

For  this  purpose  he  has,  with  singular  industry  and  patience  of  researdi,  collated  ^"*  , 
every  word  and  phrase  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Seotnagint;  ^ 
which  he  has  placed  under  each  separate  verse,  ao  that  the  eye  may  immediately  P'''^T|Lht 
illustration.  When  a  word  or  jArase  does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint,  assistance  ia  ""^^^ 
from  the  Greek  Apocryphal  books,  and  also  from  the  Jewish  authors,  Fhilo  and  J<^P2°}  ^ 
of  whom  wrote  in  the  Greek  language.  Occasionally,  a  atriking  illustntion  is  io'^^.  hot 
the  writings  of  the  Apoetolic  fiathers,  or  from  some  of  the  eariieat  Hellenistic  '^'^ '/to 
these  are  uniformly  inckwed  in  brackets,  in  order  to  show  their  minor  ^P^''f*'*^\!^  tfaf 
intimate  that  they  are  designed  merely  for  philological  purposes.    The  quotations  frow 
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^i^rks  of  Phflorare  partlbnlarl;^  vtloable,  m  they  are  almoet  in  thererywonis  of  tiie  Septoagint. 
This  is  a  yerj  important  teetimony  to  the  authenticity  of  that  version,  and  to  the  fact  th&t  it 
has  come  down  to  ns  without  any  serious  mutiiation.  Philo  has  cited  several  thousand  passages 
firom  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  almost  invariably  in  the  words  of  the  Septnagint  version, 
as  we  now  find  it  extant  in  what  is  oommonlv  called  the  Vatican  text  There  is  also  another 
benefit  to  be  derived  firom  this  beautiAiUy  and  accurately  executed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  cost  the  learned  editor  the  unremitting  labour  of  ten  years :  via.  That,  while  it 
lays  open  the  various  forms  of  the  New  Testament  6rMk»  it  leads  on  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
student  to  the  interim  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  there  is  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  texts  (upwards  of  three  hundred) 
which  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old.  These  are  judiciously  exhibited  in 
parallel  columns,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  judge  I6r  himself  how  newly  they  in  general 
approach  to  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

81.  Codex  Ephromt  Syri  Rescripias  .  •  •  .  Edidit  Gonstantiniu  Tischendorf. 
Ltipsus,  1843.    Folio. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  see  p.  680.  No.  4.  Miprh,  among  the  facsimile  editions  of  manu- 
scripts containing  the  New  Testament. 

82.  'H  KAINH^  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Griec^.  Ex  recognitione 
Knappii  emendatius  edidit,  Argumentorumque  Notationes,  Locos  Parallelos,  An- 
notationem  Criticam,  et  Indices  adjecit  Carolus  Grodofredus  Gulielmus  Thbilb, 
Frof.  Lipsiensis.    Editio  stereotypa.    LipsisB,  1844.     18mo. 

For  this  edition  Ublical  students  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Bemhaid 
Tanchnitz,  jun.,  to  whose  zeal  for  promoting  the  study  of  sacred  literature  willing  testimony 
has  already  been  o&red  in  the  preceding  pages.  Professor  Theile,  the  editor,  has  accurately 
reprinted  the  text  of  Knappe's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  is  described  in  p.  696. 
No.  86.  aupreU  The  Greek  text  is  printed  in  two  columns  in  a  small  but  distinct  type,  being 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  At  the  head  of  each  chapter  the  editor  has  placed  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents ;  and  in  the  inner  part  of  each  column  he  has  printed  the  reaUy  parallel 
passages.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  foUowed  by  seventy  pages  of  **  Annotatio 
Critica,"  which  exhibit  the  various  readings  in  the  editions  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  Griesbach, 
Knappe,  Scholz,  Hahn,  Lachmann,  and  lischendorf,  and  also  the  oldest  manuscripts  which 
support  particular  readings.  The  work  concludes  with  an  index  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  dtca  in  the  New,  and  also  of  the  **  Pericopse  Evangelicn,**  or  sections  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  which  are  read  on  Sundays  and  on  certain  festival  days  in  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  Germany. 

Prof.  Theile*s  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  specially  adapted  for  those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  minute  critical  inquiries  concerning  various  readings,  or  who  cannot  command 
access  to  the  larger  and  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  neatness  <^  the  t^'po^praphical  execution,  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  or 
the  critical  results  which  it  exhitnts  m  a  comparatively  small  spacer  it  dranands  and  is  de- 
serving of  every  commendation. 

83.  AnOKAAIpriS  IH20Y  XPI2T0Y  <(  Apx^*^  Avriypa^v  iKSoOfura,  The 
Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek,  edited  from  ancient  authorities  r  With  a  new  English 
Version  and  various  Readings.  Bj  Samuel  Prideaux  I^bgkllbs.  London, 
1844.    8vo. 

This  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  Apocalvpse  contains — 1.  The  Greek 
text,  edited  on  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions ;  2.  On  the  opposite 
page  a  fiuthful  English  version  of  the  Greek  text  t  8.  Beneath  the  text  are  exhibited  the 
readings,  which  are  more  or  less  probable;  the  readings  of  the  Elzevir  edition  printed  in  1624, 
and  a  selection  of  the  various  readings  which  are  at  all  supported  by  ancient  manuscripts,  by 
many  more  recent  manuscripts,  or  by  the  earliest  printed  editions,  together  with  a  classified 
statement  of  the  anthorities  ror  such  readings.  To  the  whole  is  preixed  an  introduction  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  object  and  plan  of  this  edition ;  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  emendation  of  the  Greek  text,  together 
with  the  mode  adopted  by  the  editor  in  arranging  the  critical  materials  and  forming  the  text 

[This  was  the  ftrst  attempt  of  the  present  writer  to  direct  pub&e  attention  in  this  country, 
through  the  revision  of  any  part  of  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  principle  of  recurrence  to 
the  older  authorities  and  better  attested  readings.  It  was  almost  on  its  arst  appearance  de- 
scribed as  above  (with  farther  commendations)  by  Mr.  Hotae.  It  is  in  many  respects  what 
the  editor  would  now  regard  as  very  incomplete.  Some  of  the  inaccnraeies  are  attributable  to 
the  same  eauses  as  the  various  readings  in  MSS.  They  gave  the  present  writer  a  practical 
lesson  that  the  temlency  of  the  ancient  copyists  has  been  transmitted  to  their  undoubted  suc- 
cessors the  modem  compositor^  namely,  to  remove  supposed  mistakes^  and  to  avoid  imagined 
solecisms^  even  when  the  question  is  what  is  the  plural  termination  of  a  foreign  woid. 

This  edition  has  been  tor  soime  years  out  of  print;  the  English  tnmslation  of  the  revised 
Greek  text  was  issaed  sefMurately/  after  having  been  again  revised :  **  The  Book  of  Revelation 
translated  frodi  the  ancient  Greek  text,  bjr  S.  P.  Tk^Ues,  1848.*'  12ma  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Greek  and  English  Revelation  in  1844»  the  editor  announced  his  intention  of  preparing 
a  Greek  text  based  on  ancient  authorities  (a  work  begun  in  1888),  and  the  detailed  protpeetuM 
of  the  edition  was  dfcuUCed  in  1848,  and  appended  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Apocalypse 
In  1848.] 
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84.  The  British  Kdition  of  the  Greek  Tefltament;  comprising  a  Ml  and  exact 
Collation  of  all  Manuscripts  of  the  Original  Greek,  and  of  the  Peshito  Sjriac 
Version,  now  deposited  in  Great  Britain ;  with  the  Elzevir  Text  and  Critical  Pro- 
l^omena.    By  the  Ber.  Frederick  Henry  Scmivncsa,  M.A.   London.  2  toIs.  4to. 

Thifl  important  edition  was  announced  in  1845.  Its  editor  was  adrantageoadj  known  to 
biblical  scholare  by  his  "  Sopplement  to  the  authorised  EngUsh  YerBion  of  the  New  Testament; 
being  a  critical  illustration  of  its  more  diflScult  passages  from  the  Srriac,  Latin,  and  etriier 
finfffish  Versions;"  the  first  volume  of  which  had  been  some  time  before  the  public.  The 
design  of  this  arduous  work  (which  was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  his  Grace  the  late  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  twlmty-ihree  other  prelates)  was  to  put  the  biblical  sdioUr  in  pos- 
session of  a//  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Teetjunent,  Greek  and  SyptCy 
now  deposited  in  these  realms,  and  which  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  critical 
editors  since  the  time  of  Mill.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  ScriTsoer  in  his  Prospectus,  that  out  of 
about  160  Greek  MSS.  existing  in  this  country,  nearly  sixty  have  not  been  examined  at  all, 
while  our  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  rest  is  too  slight  or  inaccurate  to  be  depended  on  for 
critical  purposes.^  His  ^Svrtdc  materials  were  to  consist  of  about  ten  MSS.  in  the  Britiah 
Museum,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  examined,  a  collation  of  three  others  for  which  be  ii 
indebted  to  the  well-known  liberality  of  Professor  Lee,  and  to  the  previous  collections  made  hj 
Schaaf,  Adler,  Jones,  and  other  labourers  in  this  important  department  of  bibUcaal  litersture. 

[U  seems  as  if  Mr.  Scrivener  had  relinquished  the  intention  of  publishing  the  edition  above 
announced.  The  **  Collation  of  about  twenty  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Gospels"  which  be  pub- 
lished in  1858  (see  above,  p.  146.),  contains  a  portion  of  the  materials  which  were  proposed  to 
be  included  in  the  edition  thus  announced.  If  it  had  appeared  it  weald  have  given  ve^  exact 
infonnation  as  to  the  MSS.  in  this  countiy :  whether  these  materisJs  woold  m  general  be  of 
importance  as  authorities  for  restoring  the  Greek  text,  or  whether  tiiey  would  not  be  for  the 
greaterpart  evidences  of  the  deteriorations  brought  in  by  copyists,  is  wholly  a  different  qnes- 
tion.  Tnose  who  least  sme  with  the  critical  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Scrivener,  must  bear  M 
testimony  to  his  seal  and  the  exactitude  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish.] 

[85.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Revelation ;  the  original  Greek  Text»  with 
MSS.  collations;  an  £nglish  translation  and  harmony,  with  Notes  .  .  *  •  h/ 
Chr.  WoHDSWOETH,  D.D.  Canon  of  Westininsteri  formerly  Fdlow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  &c.    London,  1849.    8vo. 

The  Greek  text  in  this  edition  is  twofold :  Scholz's  snd  that  formed  by  the  editor,  on  the 
authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.  A  Greek  Testament  by  the  same  editor  has  now  been  an- 
nounced.] 

[86.  The  Greek  Testament;  with  a  critically  revised  Text,  a  digest  of  varioos 
readings,  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage,  Prolc^mena,  sod  a 
critical  and  exegetical  Commentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and 
Ministers.  Bv  Henry  Alfobd,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  two  yolumea.  Vol.  I.  containing 
the  four  Gospels.    London,  1849.    8vo. 

The  Greek  Testament  ....  By  Henry  Alfobd.  B.D.,  Vicar  of  WymeswoW, 
Leicestershire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  three  voliuses. 
Vol.  II.  containinff  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and 
Corinthians.    London,  1852.  8vo.    Vol.  III.  1856. 

The  Greek  TesUment  ....  By  Henry  Alfobd,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Quebec 
Chapel,  London,  and  ktc  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridffe.  In  thi«e 
volumes.    Vol.  I.  containing  the  Four  Gospeb.    Second  EdUimu    London,  18o4. 

in /oar  yolumes.   Vol.  IH.  containing  Galatians  to  Philemon.  London, 


1856. 


considered  above  (pp.  142—144.).  The  notes  of  this  editor  on  questions  of  phitology  and  pte^ 
preUtion  show  that  he  has  thought  for  himself;  though  without  oMectinar  to  adopt  ^^^"'^ 
of  others.  It  should  be  observed  that  sonae  of  his  theories  are  peculiar,  and  such  as  canaot  easu/ 
be  reconciled  with  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  &cts  dstaUed  by  the  insphred  writer^  v  of 
treme  dislike  of  those  whom  he  speaks  of  as  Atfmomscra  has  led  him  thus  to  magnify  j"*^ 
the  seeming  difficulties  in  the  narrations  of  the  Evangelists ;  even  where  the  merest  W^^^ 
would  be  deemed  amply  sufficient  if  the  difficulty  had  been  found  in  the  productions  of  ^J^^. 
writers.  The  **  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage  "  deserve  to  be  specially  ^^  v~^ 
for  they  appear  to  nave  been  compiled  with  immense  labour  and  scmpnlous  care,  ^^^^  '  ? 
are  more  likely  to  be  passed  by  with  but  little  observation  than  any  other  portion  of  the  ^^^ 

1  Of  these  the  Codex  Cottonlanus,  the  text  of  which  has  been  since  published  tqr  Tischea- 
dorf,  was  specified  by  Ifr.  Scrivener  as  having  been  almost  entirely  megleeted. 
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Those  who  study  them  most  will  moot  fully  apprehoiid  their  atflity :  thoee  who  wish  to  learn 
passiv€fy  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them,  since  it  involves  thonght  and  mduttry  to  use  them. 

In  connection  with  charges  of  plagiarism  brought  against  Mr.  Alfurd's  first  edition  of  vol.  i. 
it  is  right  to  refer  to  his  very  satisfactory  and  complete  refiitation  contained  in  **  A  Reply  to  a 
recent  Article  in  the  *  Christian  Remembrancer.'    London :  Rivingtons,  1851."    This  is  not  the 

Slace  to  remark  farther  than  has  been  done  above,  upon  any  peculiarities  of  statement  found  in 
f  r.  Alford's  pages.  Much  may  in  succeeding  editions  be  brought  to  a  consistent  tone  of  thought 
and  expression  as  to  the  plenary  authority  oiF  all  Scripture  statements.] 

[87.  Bag8tke*8  Large-Print  Greek  Testament.  *H  Koivif  AiaOtitti.  The  New 
Testament,  the  *  Received  Text,"  with  selected  various  readings  from  Gries- 
bach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  and  references  to  parallel  passages. 
London,  [1851.]     8vo. 

This  edition^  from  the  sixe  of  the  type,  is  remarkably  convenient  for  oidinaiy  reading.  In 
the  title,  "  text  of  Mill'*  would  be  more  exact  than  **  received  text**] 

[88.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek  and  English^  with  an  Analysis  and 
Exegetical  Commentary.  By  Samael  H.  Toehbb,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Learning  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  Colombia  College,  N.Y.  New 
York,  1852.     8vo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  Greek  and  English.  (By  the  same.)  New  York, 
185S.    8vo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  Greek  and  English.    (By  the  same.)    New 

York,  1856.     8vo. 

The  plan  of  these  three  volumes  is  similar:  the  Greek  Text  and  the  Entg^Iish  version  are 
placed  in  parallel  columns ;  and  the  notes  (in  which  questions  of  textual  criticism  are  occa- 
sionally discussed)  occupy  the  greater  portion,  and  at  times  the  whole  of  the  page.] 

[89.  The  New  Testament  in  Ghreek,  with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Macbiichabl,  M.A.    London,  1853.] 

[90.  The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  EzegeticaL  By  W. 
WxBSTBB,  M.A.,  of  Kinff's  College,  London,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  W.  F.  Wilkiiison,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Werburgh,  Derby,  late 
Theological  Tutor  in  Cheltenham  College.  Vol.  I.,  Gospels  and  Acts.  London, 
1854.    8vo. 

**  This  Commentary  is  certainly  superior  to  those  generally  placed  in  the  hands  of  theolo- 
gical students  in  England,  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Alfoni's  edition.  With  this  it  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  ranked,  and  can  only  hold  its  ground  in  so  far  as  it  addresses  itself  to  a 
different  class  of  students,  who  may  not  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  momentous  questions  dis- 
cussed in  Mr.  Alford*s  notes.  ....  The  notes  are  brief  and  dearlv  expressed,  and  will  doubtless 
be  found  useAil  under  the  limitations  intimated  above.**  (Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  **  Journal  of 
Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,"  Dec.  1865,  p.  860.) 

The  text  is  •wftstoaritt/ly  that  of  Stephens,  1650.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  edition  appears 
to  be  the  ezegetical  notes ;  in  this  portion  of  their  work  the  editors  proftss  especially  to  main- 
tain, in  all  its  fulness,  orthodox  ana  evangeUcal  truth.] 

S91.  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St  PauFs  Epistle  to  the 
atians,  wfth  a  revised  translation,  by  C.  J.  Elucott,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Pilton, 
Rutland,  and  late  Fellow  of  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge.    London,  1864.    8vo. 
[91.* on  St  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     1855. 

«  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Ellicott's  editioos  of  the  Galstians  and  Ephesians  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  literature  of  England  for  patient  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  will  not 
suffer  from  a  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  Germany.**  (Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  "  Journal 
of  Classical  and  Sacred  PhUoIogy,"  March,  1866,  p.  86.) 

As  to  the  text  adopted  by  Mr.  EUicott,  see  above,  p.  144.] 

[92.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  Romans;  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  Benjamin  Jowbtt,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  CoU^e,  Oxford  [now  Regius  Professor  of  Grreek].  London,  1855. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  text  adopted  by  Professor  Jowett  is  that  of  Lachmann ;  which  he  upholds  with  a  degree 
of  absoluteness  which*  would  never  have  been  done  by  Lachmann  himself.  In  the  department 
of  criticism  these  v(dnmes  are  an  earnest  endeavour  to  introduce  uncertainty  into  aU  New 
Testament  philology,  and  to  represent  St  Paul  as  using  in  his  Epistles  a  tongue  with  the  force 
and  the  proprieties  of  which  he  was  but  partially  acquainted.  (See  this  discussed  by  Mr. 
Liffhtfoot,  in  **  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,"  Mareh*  1866,  pp.  108—109.) 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Jowett  has  made  tbese  volumes  the  vehicle  for  introdudng 
many  theological  novelties,  so  as  virtually  (and  probably  expressly)  to  set  aside  the  real  atoife* 
ment  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  other  truths  on  which  real  Protestants  are  and  have  been  fully 
agreed  as  taught  most  exprosly  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament.] 
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[93.  The  EpisUes  of  St  P«il  to  the  Corinthiasfl ;  with  Critical  Koles  ana 
DifltertatioDfl.  By  Arthur  FenrfaTii  Stahubt,  MA.,  CanoQ  of  Ganterburj,  Itte 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Universitj  College,  Oxford,  &c.    London,  1855.    2  roU.  8to. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  adopta  impUcttl^  the  text  of  Lachmaiuif  and  that,  too,  in  the  parte  in  whidt 
Lachmann  mmaelf  gare  the  warning  ae  to  the  caution  that  aboold  be  obaarred.  (Aa  to  this 
work  in  general,  aee  Mr.  Lightfoot,  as  referred  to  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jowett*8  Tolnmes.) 

In  the  department  of  philologr  Mr.  Stanley  appeaza  to  haye  encaged  in  that  for  which  he 
was  not  fitted ;  and  that  it  has  been  needAu  to  yindicate  St  Pant's  nae  of  words  and  his  lan- 
guage in  general  from  the  nncertaintj  which  was  mistakenly  alleged  to  peryade  it. 

The  onTj  bearing  which  Mr.  Jowett's  and  Mr.  Stanley's  yolnmes  hare  oo  the  text  of  the 
New  Teaument  is  foond  in  their  aoqoieaoenoe  in  what  thej  nppomed  to  be  the  definite  cod- 
closions  of  Lachmann.    Hence  it  has  been  needfhl  to  re^-examine  and  to  rPBtato  what  that  critk: 

})ropoeed,  and  what  he  considered  that  he  had  eflected :  he  sought  to  recoyer  the  trae  ham 
br  the  genuine  text,  so  that  that  end  might  afUrwardM  be  the  more  aordy  and  definitely 
reached.] 

[94.  The  Greek  Text  of  the  Gospeli,  with  prd^mena,  notes,  and  references, 
for  the  use  of  Schook  and  Colleffes.  By  the  Rey.  H.  G.  Adamb,  M-A.,  kite  Y^ow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    London,  1856.    Small  8yo.] 

[95.  The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited  from  ancient  authorities;  with  the 
yarious  readings  of  all  the  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  yersions,  and  earlier  eccle- 
siastical writers  (to  Eusebius  indnsiye) ;  together  with  the  Latin  Version  ot 
Jerome,  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  of  the  sixth  century.  By  S.  P.  Tbsgelles, 
LL.D.     1  Yol.  4to.     (Now  in  the  Piess.) 

I  should  not  haye  giyen  the  title  of  my  own  unfinished  work  in  the  list  of  editions,  had  not 
the  Rey.  T.  H.  Horne  thus  introduced  it  (in  the  appemUx  to  his  Bibliograi^cal  list)  nhen  it  vbs 
first  definitely  announced.    The  preyious  collaticms,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  use  the  mate- 
rials so  collated,  are  mentioned  aboye,  pp.  140, 141,  and  in  "  Account  of  the  Printed  Text, 
pp.  182—174.    The  authorities  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  together  those  which  belong  to  the 
same  class :  thus  the  most  ancient  body  of  MSS.  are  always  placed  first ;  then  the  later  onoais 
which  agree  with  them  as  to  text ;  then  a  few  cnrsiye  MSS^,  the  text  of  which  is  of  >Pf^*' 
Importance ;  and  afterwards  the  mass  of  the  later  uncials.    The  ancient  yersions  1^^  ^ 
thoroughly  re-examined  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the  early  citations  haye  been  specialty  gathered 
together  and  re-yerified :  to  idl  of  these  the  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  writer  is  niUy  p^ 
The  eyidence,  in  all  cases  of  real  conflict,  is  folly  stated  on  both  sides.    At  eyery  opening  it » 
at  once  shown  what  MSS.  and  yersionB  are  cited  as  behig  extant  in  the  two  pages  1*^^^ . 
eye ;  and  where  any  of  these  are  defectiye,  it  is  at  once  noticed  in  the  maigin.    The  ^'^^ 
which  these  authonties  are  placed  in  the  conspectus  differs  in  this  particular  from  Mr.  Alfonls 
edition,  that  the  more  ancient  are  placed  first  Acre  as  well  as  in  the  notes ;  so  that  it  is  at  ooce 
eyident  whether  any  of  theae  leading  authorities  are  or  are  not  extant  in  the  ftOBMg^  aader 
consideration.  . 

The  portions  of  the  Greek  text,  and  yarious  readings,  giyen  aboye,  p.  845.  Mf^  ahow  toe 
arrangement  of  anthorities,  Ac.  in  this  edition  now  In  progress.] 


On  the  CfitiedEMoik  of  the  Greek  Teeiamenlj  reported  to  be  edUedatRome, 

by  Cardinal  Mau 

Much  interest  was  excited  in  consequence  of  an  announcement,  in  the  yearlSSo, 
by  Dr.  Wiseman  (since  titular  bishop  of  Melipotamus,  subsequently  a  CardinaJi 
and  also  styled  Abp.  of  Westminster),  that  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  employea 
on  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  The  following  is  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Wiseman :  — 

«<  When  Monsignor  Mai,  lately  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  suggested  to  Leo  ZU.  the 
propriety  of  publishing  the  New  Testament  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  his  Holiness 
repUed,  that  he  would  wish  the  whole,  including  the  Old,  to  be  accnratdy  printed. 
Upon  this,  the  learned  prelats undertook  the  task,  and  adyanced  as  far  as  St  ^ ***? 
Gospel.  Not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  has  since  recommeocea 
it  on  a  diflerent  plan.  The  New  Testament  is  finished,  and  the  Old  considerably 
advanced.  This  publication  will  be  the  most  satisfacto^  proof  of  how  httie 
apprehension  is  felt  in  Rome  of  any  *  injuiy  to  the  Christian  religion '  finom  tbe 
critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  (I^ectores  on  the  Connection  between 
Science  and  ^velation,  yoL  iL  lect  x.  pp.  190, 191.) 

The  interest  produced  by  this  announcement  was  yet  further  aucmcntw  >n 
year  1842  by  the  following  intelligence  from  the  **  Annates  de  la  ^"*'*y;„t 
Chrdtienne,"  for  April,  1842  (published  at  Paris),  which  was  cutmlated  throt^^^" 
Europe  in  various  literary  journals. — 

^The  illustrious  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  has  just  finished  a  work,  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  more  thui  ten  years,  viz.  an  edition  of  the  New  TestamaDtr 
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irith  the  Tariatiobs  of  all  the  MSS.  found  in  the  prindpal  libraries  of  Rome  and 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  with  naroeroos  notes  full  of  philological  researches.  The 
text  taken  by  the  cardinal  for  the  basis  of  his  edition  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
MS.  numbered  1209,  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  dated  as  far  back  as 
the  sixth  century.  At  the  snggestion  of  his  Eminence,  the  Roman  Government 
has  resolved  to  publish,  at  its  own  expense,  a  ftc-simile  of  that  manuscript,  which 
is  in  golden  undal  letters  "  (  ?)  "  and  in  the  continuous  style  of  writing  (ter^pho 
eontinua) ;  that  is  to  siQr,  the  words  are  not  separated  by  spaces.  The  celebrated 
engraver,  Ruspi,  has  been  ordered  to  engrave  on  copper  this  fkc^simile,  copies  of 
which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom."  (Annales  de 
la  Phllosophie  ChrtfUenne,  Avril,  1842,  pp.  320,  821.) 

Notwithstanding  these  pompous  announcements,  nothing  at  aU  has  been  done 
towiu^s  pMishvng  the  Gr^  Testament  at  Rome.  Although  (as  the  reader  will 
perceive  on  referring  to  the  above  cited  extract  firom  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures)  it 
was  asserted  in  1836,  that  is,  only  ten  years  \now  twenty]  ago,  that  ^*the  New 
Testament"  was  **  finuhed,  and  the  Old  considerably  advanced;**  yet  not  a  single 
page  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  published  at  Kome. 

From  private  information  obtained  by  the  author  from  Italy  in  1848  and  1844, 
he  is  enabled  to  state,  that  no  Gbebk  Tbstamsnt,  edited  by  Cardinal  Mai^  has 
BEEir  ruBUBHED,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  prevented  the  Abate 
Spoletti*8  projected  publication  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Yaticanus,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  privately  approved  by  Pope  Pius  YL,  viz.  That  **  the  Codex  Yati- 
canus differed  from  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  might,  therefore,  if  made  known  to  the 
public,  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Cmristian  Religion  ^ ;  **  that  is,  **  to  the 
interests  **  ana  designs  of  popery.  Not  one  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original  Greek  has  ever  issued  from  the  Roman  press.  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  by  Pope  Paul  Y.  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  an  authentic  and  faithful  ^tion  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek ;  but  when 
**  the  work  was  finished,  and  corrected  with  the  strictest  care  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  press,  the  Pope  who  had  ordered  it  chained  hie  nund,  and  no  longer  wiehed  it,** ' 
As  no  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  has  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  in  all 
probability  not  one  will  ever  be  published  there ;  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  modern 
church  of  Rome  continues  unreformed  from  the  unscriptural  and  anti'Scriptural 
doctrines  and  practices,  which,  in  the  so-called  Creed  of  rius  I Y.',  she  has  super- 
added to  the  ancient  yht'M  once  for  aU  (&irat)  delivered  to  the  eaintt.     (Jude  3.) 

[To  the  above  mention  made  of  this  edition  of  Cardinal  Mai,  by  Mr.  Home  in 
1846,  the  editor  has  only  to  add  a  reference  to  pp.  162, 163.  above,  where  he  has  nven 
a  brief  statement  of  more  recent  results  of  inquiry,  including  what  he  could  learn 
from  Cardinal  Mai  personally.] 


SECT.  V. 

POZ.TOIiOTf  BtBLBS,  OE  Sl>tnOKB  OF    tHB    OLD    ANt>    NEW    TESTAMENTS  WTTH 

VEE8ION8  IN   SSVBEAL  ULNQUAGBS. 

The  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Polyglott  Bible  is  due  to  the 
illustrious  printer,  Ajldus  Manutius  the  elder ;  but  of  this  projected  work  only  one 
page  was  printed ;  it  contains  the  first  fideen  verses  of  the  nrst  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrew^  Greek,  and  Lattn^  which  must  have 
been  printed  between  1498  and  IdOl.    The  typographical  execution  is  admirable : 

X  Michaells's  Ihtrodacdon  to  the  New  Testamttit,  translated  by  Bishop  HarBh,  voL  U.  part  II. 
n.644. 

>  **Poiche  terminatane  l*opera,  e  rettificata  seoondo  Offid  pih  isqnisita  praova,  lliebbe  tntta 
in  essere  di  stamparsi,  Upapa  die  Fovea  comamtata^  eambuxto  pensiero,  pOi  nam  la  voUe,"  Vita  di 
card.  Bellarmino  dal  P.  BartoUi  lib.  iii.  pm  168, 169.    Torino,  1886. 

>  All  the  dogmas  peculiar  to  the  mooem  church  of  Rome  were  not  collected  together  into 
one  formulary  of  faith  until  Pius  IV.  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  creed,  by  annexing  to 
the  ameieiU  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan  creed  twelve  new  articles  of  belief  (the  modern  dates 
of  most  of  which  are  known),  and  publishing  the  whole  in  a  bull  as  a  Creed  (whidi  is  now 
commonly  called  by  his  name^  in  the  year  1664.  These  new  articles  of  belief,  therefore,  a)me 
into  the  wortd  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  too  Ute^  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  divinely  inspired  apostles. 
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M.  Renouard  hu  given  a  fftC*8im3o  of  it  in  hia  ezoeHent  wotk  on  tiie  prodoctiaBs 
of  the  Aldine  Fteas.^  A  copj  of  this  apecimen  pase  (perliapa  the  onlj  one  that  ia 
extant)  ia  preaezred  among  the  manuBcripta  in  the  Royal  Librarj  at  Paris»  No. 
MMMXxnr. 

In  1516  there  waa  printed  at  Genoa,  bj  Peter  Paul  Porma  (m  iEdiboa  Niodai 
Jostiniani  Panli)  the  Pentagloti  Psalter  of  Agoatino  Ginatiniani,  Biahop  of  Nebbio.' 
It  waa  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Yeraion,  Grlos^ 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  firat  Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire  Bible 
that  printed  at  Alcalk  in  Spain,  viz. 

I .  Jiiblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  oomplectentia  Vetoa  Teatamentom,  Hebndoo,  GSneco, 
et  Latino  Idiomate ;  NoTum  Teatamentum  Gnecum  et  Latinnm ;  et  Yocabulnrmin 
Hebrucnm  et  Chaldaicum  Yeteria  Testamenti,  com  Grammaticft  Hebnuc^  nee  non 
Dictionario  Grasco ;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Lnpenaia  Cardinalia  Fnmciaci  Ximbhxs  de 
Cianeroa.  Induatria  Amaldi  Gulidmi  de  Brocario  artia  impresaorie  magiatrL 
Compluti,  1 5 14,  1 5 15,  15  ]  7.    6  Tola.  folio. 

The  printing  of  this  splendid  and  oekbimted  work,  usually  called  the  Omphdrmmm  Puji^ghit^ 
was  commenced  in  1502:  though  completed  in  1517,  it  was  not  publishea  until  1522,  and  it 
cost  the  mnnjiioent  Cardinal  £menes  60,000  docats.    Ttie  editors  were  .£liu8  Antonioa  Ne- 
brisseasis,  Demetrius  Duces,  Ferdinandus  Pindanus,  Lopei  de  SCnnica,  AUbnsos  de  Zaaoor8» 
Paulus  Coronellus,  and  Johannes  de  Yeigera,  a  physician  of  Akali  m  Gaaplutam.    Ilia  laat 
three  were  converted  Jews.    This  Polyglott  is  usually  divided  into  six  volumes.    The  fiiat  Jbnr 
comprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  thxee  distinct  oohmmi^  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  only  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin  in- 
terpretation ;  and  the  maxgin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Tadicsis.    The  fifth  vofamie 
contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Tuljgate  Latin  version  in  a  pandlel  column ;  In  the 
margin  there  is  a  kind  of  concordance^  referring  to  similar  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments.   And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there  are,  1.  A  single  leaf  containing  some  Greek  and 
Latin  verses ;  2.  Interpreta^onea  Hebneorum,  Chtddaorwm,  uroeeorumque  Nominum  iVbvt  Daiior 
maUi,  on  ten  leaves ;  and,  8.  Introdmetio  mutm  brtms  ad  Oneau  LmertUt  ^^  on  thir^-nine 
leaves.    The  sixth  volume  contains,  1.  A  separate  title;  2.  Voeabnlarimm  Sebraiemm  fnaiitf 
Veteris  Tettamtniif  euM  owuubtu  dietioK&ui  CwddaiMf  in  wodfM  Vetfri  TVtftifltfwfp  contemiii,  on, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves;  8.  An  Alphabetical  Index,  on  eight  leaves,  of^he  Latin 
words  occurrinff  in  different  psrts  of  the  work;  4.  Interpretations  ffebtmcorum,  ChaJdaieormas 
Grtecorumque  ^omiman,  Veteria  ae  Noti  TeetanStn&f  aeemuhan  Ordinem  A^habed ;  5.  Two  leaves^ 
entitled  Nomina  qmet  eegunttur,  eunt  ilia,  ana  in  tUroque  Testatnenio  victo  Seriptornm  eunt  eUto' 
aeripta  qwam  m  Hdntn  et  Graeo,  et  in  abquSma  BibBia  noetrie  antiquii,  S^. ;  8.  Fifteoi  leaves, 
entitled  Introduetionee  Artia  Grasmnatica  JBebraieta  et  primo  de  mode  Inendi  et  pronmnHamB. 
These  several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  different  order  from  that  above  indicated.    With 
the  exception  of  the  manuscript  cited  as  the  Codex  Rhodiensis  (now  utterly  Io8t\  and  the 
Codex  Bessarionis  presented  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  bv  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  mS&  con- 
sulted by  his  editors  were  partly  purchased  at  an  unbounded  expense,  and  partly  lent  to  him 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  out  of  the  Vatican  Library,  whither  f we  are  informed  by  Alvaro  Gomes,  the 
cardinal's  bioCTapher)  they  were  returned  as  soon  as  the  Polyglott  was  completed.    The  HSS. 
belonging  to  Aimenes  were  subsequently  deposited  in  tiie  library  of  the  University  of  Alcalk 
Learned  men  had  long  suspected  that  they  were  of  modem  date.    As  it  was  important  to  collate 
anew  the  manuscripts  at  Alcal^  Professor  Moldenhawer  and  Tychsen,  who  were  in  Spain  in 
1784,  went  thither  for  this  purpose :  but  they  were  informed  that  above  thirtv-five  years  before, 
in  1749,  they  had  been  sold  by  an  illiterate  librarian  to  a  dealer  in  fireworks  as  materials  for 
making  rockets.    (Marsh's  Hichaelis,  vol.  iL  part  i.  pp.  440,  441.)    Notwithstanding  this  stnte- 
ment,  there  is  **  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  learned  Germans  were  the  subjects  of  an 
imposition  practised  upon  them  by  some  people  in  the  Spanish  University,  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  permit  their  manuscript  treasures  to  be  scrutinised  by  Protestants."    Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  dnnng  the  short  time  that  Spain  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional  government, 
**  bad  the  opportunity  of  careAilly  examming  the  manuscripts  at  Alcaic :  he  has  published 
reasons  amounting  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  of  manuscripts  ever  took 
place.    B)^  his  perwnal  examination  he  found  thb  baxb  Scripture  manuscripts  which  had 
Seen  described  by  Alvaro  Gomez,  who  died  in  1580 ;  **  and  he  aads,  **  that  the  manuscripts  in 
question  are  modem  and  vahieUaa,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  question.**    (Monthly  Repoutory 
for  1821,  vol.  xii.  p.  208.,  and  voL  i.  N.  &  for  1827,  p.  572.,  dted  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  **  Answer 
to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  &&,  pp.  48,  49.    (JTurd  StSikm,)    [All 
this  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Tliomson.    See 
above,  p.  121.] 

The  impression  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  limited  to  600  copies;  three  were  struck 
off  on  vellum.    One  of  these  was  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  and  another  in  the 

I  Renouard,  Annales  de  llmprimerie  des  Aides,  torn.  iii.  pp.  44,  45.,  second  edition.  (Parian 
1826);  or  p.  889.  third  edition  (Paris,  1884). 

s  The  memoir  of  Oolnmbua,  introduced  as  a  note  on  Psalm  xix.,  is  a  curious  feature  in 
Giustiniani's  PenUglott  Psalter. 
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Bdyal  Libraiy  at  Turin.  The  third  (which  is  rappoeed  to  have  heen  reserved  Ibr  Cardinal 
Ximenes),  after  passing  through  yarioos  hands,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,  for 
Count  McCarthy  of  Thoulouse,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds.  On  the  sale  of  this 
gentleman's  librair  at  Parii^  in  1817,  it  was  bought  by  George  Hiobert,  Esq.,  for  16,100  francs, 
or  six  hundred  and  Mventy'six  pounds  three  thUHnge  and  four  pence;  and,  at  tne  sale  of  Mr.  Hib* 
bert's  libraiy  in  1829,  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss,  booksellers,  of  Pall  Mall,  for  jive 
hmtdredamnsas.  Copies  of  the  Complntensaan  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
British  Museum  and  Sion  College^  and  also  in  several  of  the  College  libraiiee  in  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebralce,  Chaldaice,  GrsBc^  et  Latine,  Fhilippi  IL  Regis 
Cathol.  Hetate,  et  Studio  ad  SacrosanctiB  Ecclesin  Usum,  Christophorua  Plantious 
excudebat.    Antverpise,  1569 — 1572.    8  vols,  folio. 

Pive  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  BoyaJ  PoMait,  because  it  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Philip  IL,  King  of  Spain,  and 
tlie  Antwerp  Pofyglott  from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  The  greater  part  of  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  this  Polyglott  has  become  of  extreme 
rarity.  It  was  prmted  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldee ;  and  contains,  besides  the  whole 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyg:Iott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Public  Library  at  Alcali^  having  particular  reasons  for 
not  publishing  it.  This  edition  also  has  a  S^niac  version  of  the  New  Testament  The  Poly- 
glott itself  fills  five  volumes.  The  sixth  volume  contains  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  interlineary 
Latin  translation  of  Xantes  Pagninus,  as  reformed  by  Arias  Montanus,  the  principal  editor  of 
this  noble  undertaking ;  and  also  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  with  a  literal  inter- 
lineary Latin  version  by  Montanus.  The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons 
and  grammars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  printed,  together  with 
indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities.  The  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  be  compiled  firom  the 
Complutensian  and  Bomberg  editions. 

3.  Biblia.  1.  Hebnuca.  2.  Samaritana.  3.  Chaldaica.  4.  Gra^ca.  5.  Syriaca. 
6.  Latina.  7.  Arabica.  Lutetise  Farisiomin,  excudebat  Antonius  Yitre.  1645. 
10  vols,  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that  is  inserted  in  the  Complu- 
tensian and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with  the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Old,  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with 
a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  fbr  the  first  time  in  this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  which 
mined  the  editor,  M.  Lb  Jat.  His  learned  associates  were  Philippus  Aquinas,  Jacobus  Mo- 
rinus,  Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that  of  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott.  There  are  extant  copies  of  Le  Jay's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title,  viz.  Bib&a  Alexandrina  Jffepfa^otUi  auqricHs  S.  D.  Auxandri  VII.  anno  sessionie 
ejuM  xu.  feiieiter  inchoatu  Lutetia  Parieiontm  prostant  c^wd  Joannem  Jantonium  a  WatAer^ 
Johannem  Jacobum  Crupper,  EHtavm  fFarstraetf  1666. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Poljglotta,  complectentia  Textus  Originalcs,  Hebraicnm  cum 
Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Chaldaicum,  Grsecum,  Yersionumque  antiquarum  Sama- 
ritaniB,  Greece  LXXU  Interpretum,  Chaldaicse,  Syriacae,  Arabicae,  .^thiopic®, 

Yulgatss  Latinae,  quicqnid  oomparari  poterat £didit  Brianus  Walton, 

S.T.D.    Londini,  imprimebal  Thomas  Rojcroft,  1657.    6  vols,  large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop  Walton  is,  in  all  other 
respects,  preferable,  being  more  ample  and  more  commodious.  Nine  languages  are  used  in  it, 
though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  four 
Gospels  are  in  sir  languages ;  the  other  books^  only  in  Jive ;  those  of  Judith  and  the  Maccabees, 
only  in  three.  The  Septuagint  version  is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Rome  in  1587, 
which  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Yatican  manuscript  The  Latin  is  the  Vulgate  of  Clement  Vlll. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more  complete  than  m  anv  former  publication.  The  London  Poly- 
glott also  has  an  mterlineary  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible 
are  printed  in  iEthiopic  and  Persian,  none  of  which  are  found  in  any  preceding  Polyglott 
Bible. 

The  FIRST  volume,  besides  very  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena,  contains  the  Pentateuch. 
Every  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  1st,  The  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanus's  interlineary  Latin 
version,  very  correctly  printed ;  2.  The  same  verses  in  the  vulgate  Latin ;  8.  The  Greek  version 
of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Vatican  M&,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaminio 
Kobili,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  column ; 
4.  The  Syriac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation ;  6.  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase, of  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  translatioo ;  6.  The  Hebneo-Samaritan  text,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  ia  different;  and  the  Samaritan 
version,  which  differs  vastly  from  the  other  as  to  the  language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same ;  and  therefore  one  Latin  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column)  serves  for  both ;  7.  The  Arabic  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which 
in  general  agrees  with  the  Septuagint.  Thia  first  volume  also  contains,  or  should  contain,  a 
portrait  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontispiece,  together  with  three  plates 
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nlftting  to'Sblommi's  tan'ple,  ill  ebgnred  by  Hollar.  Hmt*  an  also  two  pUtaa  cwitalnii^ 
aectioos  of  Jernaalem,  &c.,  and  a  chart  of  the  Holj  Land.  These  are  inseited  in  Capdlns*8 
TreatiM  on  the  Temple.  That  put  of  the  Prolegoniena,  in  this  volame,  whidi  was  writtoi  br 
Bisbop  Walton,  was  elegantl3rpnttted  at  the  Cambridge  Unirersitj  Prsas,  in  1828,  with  yaliuifaie 
notes  by  the  Rer.  Francis  Wiangham,  in  two  Tolnmes  octmro.  It  is  a  tfeaaore  of  aacred 
criticism. 

The  SBOOVD  Tolnme  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  same  languages  aa  ara  abore  cnn- 
merated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Samaritan  (which  is  eoofined  to  the  Pentateodi)  and  of  th« 
Targnm  of  Rabbi  Joseph  (somamed  the  blind)  on  the  Books  of  Chrooides^  which  waa  noC 
discovered  till  after  the  Polyolott  waa  in  the  press.  It  has  since  been  pablished  in  n  sefMiate 
form,  as  is  noticed  in  p.  720.  No.  12. 

The  THiBD  Tolome  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  prophetic  hooka  from  Job  to  Malarhl,  in 
the  same  languages  as  before,  only  that  then  is  an  iBthiopie  Tarsion  of  the  book  of  Paalma^ 
which  is  so  near  akin  to  the  Septoagint,  that  the  same  Latin  translation  serves  for  both,  with  a 
tew  exceptions,  which  are  notea  in  tne  margin. 

The  FouBTH  volume  contains  all  the  Apocrvphal  Books,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Anlric 
with  a  two-fold  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Tobit ;  the  first  fW>m  Paul  Fagius,  the  second  from 
Sebastian  Munster.  After  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a  three-fbld  Taigum  of  the  Pentateuch :  the 
first  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben  Uasiel :  the  second  is  in  Cliahiee  alao ;  it 
takes  in  only  select  parts  of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  Tn|;nm :  the  third 
is  in  Persic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  Toosee,  and  seems  to  be  a  pretty  hteral  reision  of 
the  Hebrew  Text  Each  of  these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  two  first,  thoogb 
they  contain  manv  fables,  are  usefVil,  because  they  explain  many  words  and  customa,  the 
meaninff  of  which  Is  to  be  found  no  where  else ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  useful  to  a  student 
in  the  Persian  language,  thou^  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrases,  and  the  language  is  by  no 
means  in  the  pure  Shira<ian  dialect 

The  rtFTH  volume  includes  all  the  booka  of  the  New  Testament  The  varioua  languages  are 
here  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  the  others.  The  Greek  text  stands  at  the  head,  with  Hon- 
tanns's  interlineary  Latin  translation;  the  Syriac  next;  the  Persic  third ;  the  Vulgate  ftrarth; 
the  Arabic  fifth ;  and  the  iSthiopic  sixtli.  £ach  of  the  Oriental  versions  has  a  ooUateral  Latin 
translation.  The  Persic  version  only  takes  in  the  four  Gospeb ;  and  for  this,  the  Pan  Alten, 
or  Persian  Dictionary,  in  Castell's  Lexicon,  is  peculiarly  calculated. 

The  SIXTH  volume  is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical  remarks  on  all  the  preceding 
versions,  and  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  all  the  proper  names,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  characters  used  for  the  several  oriental  versions  are  clear 
and  good ;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  the  worst.  The  simple  reading  of  a  text  in  the  several  versions 
often  throws  more  lisht  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacrea  writer  than  the  best  commentators  which 
can  be  met  with.  This  work  sells  at  from  twenty-five  podnds  to  seventy  guineas^  according  to 
the  difference  of  condition.  Many  copies  are  rued  wRh  red  lines,  which  is  a  g^reat  help  in 
reading,  because  it  distinguishes  Uie  different  texts  better,  and  audi  copies  ordinarily  sell  for 
three  or  four  guineas  more  than  the  others.  [It  may  be  wdl  to  remark  tnat  of  late  years  many 
copies  of  this  Polyglott  have  sold  for  nutdt  less  than  the  sums. here  mentioned.] 

in  executlDg  this  great  and  splendid  work,  Bishop  Walton  was  assisted  "br  Dr.  Edmund 
Castell,  Dr.  Tho.  Hvde,  Dr.  Pooock,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Alexander  Huish,  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  Remains  of  Louis  de  Dieu  (then  deceased),  and  other  eminently  learned  men.^  It  was  begun 
in  October,  16M,  and  completed  in  1667 ;  the  first  volume  was  finished  in  S^tember,  1654 ;  the 
second  in  July,  1665 ;  the  third  in  Jul^,  1666 ;  and  the  fburth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  hi  1657,  three 
years  before  tne  Restoration.    (The  Parisian  Polyglott  was  anwnteeii  years  in  the  press  I) 

This  work  was  published  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 

g^rmitted  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty  f^:  but  the  Protector  dving  before  it  was  finished, 
ishop  Walton  cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  which  he  had  made  honourable  mention 
of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing  compliments  to  Charies  II.  and  some  pretty 
severe  invectives  agsinst  republicans.  Hence  baa  ariaan  the  distinction  of  rtpmbHam  and  loyo/ 
copies.  The  former  are  the  most  yalued :  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Britiah  Museum. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  out  (especially  the  former)  the  variations 
between  these  two  editions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  disputed  among  bibliographers,  whether 
any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed  to  the  London  Polyglott  There  is,  however,  a  dedication  in 
one  of  the  copies  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  discovered  a  few  years  since, 
which  was  reprinted  in  large  folio  to  bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott;  it  is  also 
reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal,  voL  iv.  pp.  665-^861.  [It  was  an  addSHom  at  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.]  In  the  first  volume  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum 
Theolofficarum  (pp.  100 — 187.)  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions,  as  printed 
in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Prophet  Micah,  aooompamed  with  some 


1  Concerning  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  London  Polyglott,  the  reader  will 
find  much  and  very  interestinff  infbrmation  m  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd's  Memoiri  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Ri^^ht  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London 
Polyglott  Bible;  with  notices  of  his  coadjutors  in  that  illustrious  work;  of  the  cultivation  of 
oriental  learning,  in  this  country,  precedmg  and  during  theur  times  and  of  the  authorised 
Eoglish  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a  projected  rsvision  of  whteh  Dr.  Walton  and  aome  of  his 
assistants  in  the  Polyglott  were  appointed.  To  which  is  added  Dr.  Walton's  own  vindication 
of  the  London  Polyglott    London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
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ezpltnttionfl  br  Profeaeor  Panlna.*    To  complete  the  London  Polyglott,  the  foUowing  pnbli- 
catioiis  should  be  added,  viz.  — 

1.  ParaiJtrautQialdaiai  in  Wfnun  priori  Auetore  BaUn  Joaepho, 
redort  Aeadamim  m  Syria:  eum  venhne  LaHna  a  Damde  WtHing,  Cantabrigin  [Amstelas- 
dainil,  1716,  4to. 

2.  Dr.  Castell's  Lexicon  H^pta^oWm^ 

The'piirehaaer  of  the  London  Poljglott  ahonld  alao  procure  Dr.  John  Owen's  Coimaaratkma 
on  Me  Pofyglatty  8to.,  1658;  Bishop  Walton's  Beplj,  endtled,  Tht  Qnmdkrator  etmddertd,  ^. 
8yo.  1659;  and  (a  work  of  a  kind  wholly  different)  Walton's  IntroducHo  ad  Lectionem  Lin- 
guarum  OriaUxdktm»  HAnActB,  ChaUknem^  SamariUauB,  Sjfriacm,  Arabicm,  Peniete,  JEitiuopi^Bt 
Armtmea,  OoptiaBtkc.    18mo.    Londini,  1654. 

Bishop  Walton's  Poljglott  haying  long  been  scarce  and  dear,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  biblical 
students,  for  many  years,  that  it  should  be  reprinted.  In  1797,  the  Rev.  Joeii^  Pratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  Proeptehu,  with  SpedmoiMf  of  a  new  PofyploU  Bible  ra  Qnario^or  the  Use  of 
Englieh  StudeniMy  and  in  1799,  another  ProepeetuSj  with  Speetmens,  of  an  Octavo  Pofyglott  Biblt ; 
bu^  for  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  carried  into  execution.  A  similar  fate 
attended  The  Plan  and  ^mcimen  of  BIBLIA  POLTGLOTTA  BRITANNICA,  or  an 
enlaraed  and  im^troved  edUion  of  the  London  Pofyalott  Bible,  wiA  Caetell'i  HeptaaloU  Lexicon^ 
which  were  published  and  circulated  by  the  Rey.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  in  1810,  in  folio. 
The  reader  may  see  them  reprinted  in  the  Claasical  Journal  (where,  howeyer,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  author  of  the  plan),  yoL  iy.  pp.  498—497.  An  AbetrMt  of  this  plan  is  given  in  the  Bibl. 
Sussex.  voL  L  part  u.  pp.  66—68. 

5,  Biblia  Sacra  Quadrilingaia  Veteris  Testament!  Hebnuci,  cum  Yersionibiifl  e 

r^ione  positis,  utpote  yersione  Ghraeca  LXX  Interpretum  ex  codice  manuflcripto 

Alezandrino,  a  J.  £m.  Grabio  primum  evulgata — Item  yenione  Latina  Sebast* 

Schmidii  noviter  revisa  et  textui  Hebneo  accuratiiu  aooommodata,  et  Germanics 

beati  Lutheri,  ex  ultima   beati  yiri    revisione  et  editione   1544-45    expressa, 

Adjectis    textui   Hebraoo   Notis  Masorethicis    et  Grscso  Yersioni  Lectionibus 

Codicil*  VaUcani ;  notts  philologicia  et  ex^eticis  aliis,  ut  et  summariis  capitum  ac 

locis  paralielis  locnpletisaimia  omata.    Accurante  M.  Christ.  Rbinxcoio.    Lipsispi 

1750.    dyols.folio. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accurate  printed  work  rendered  it,  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Bagsler's  Polyglott,  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  preceding  larger  Polyglotta. 
Dr.  A  Clarke,  who  states  that  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text,  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  extant. 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archetypos,  Yersionesque  prsBcipuas,  ab 
Ecclesift  antiquiti!ks  receptas  complectentia.    Ac<>edunt  Frolesomena  in  eorundem 

crisin  literalem,  auctore  Samuel  Lss,  S.T.B Lin^sD  Hebrsee  apud  Cantabri- 

gienses  Professore  Regio.    Londini,  1831.    4to.  et  folio. 

The  great  rarity  and  consequent  high  price  of  former  Pol^fflotts,  which  render  them  for 
the  most  part  inaccessible  to  biblical  stmlents,  induced  the  publisher,  Mr.  Bagster,  to  undertake 
these  beautifol  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Holv  Scriptmres.  The  quarto  eektion  contains  the 
original  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Samaritan  PenUteuch,  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorised  English  version  of  the 
entire  Bible;  the  original  Gredk  text  oif  the  New  Testament;  and  the  venerable  Peehito  or 
Old  Syriac  version  of  it.  ThefoNo  edition,  besides  these  languages,  contains  entire  translations 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  following  modem  languages,  viz.,  the  German,  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  ;*the 
Italian,  by  Giovanni  Diodati ;  the  French,  by  J.  F.  Ostervald ;  and  the  Spanish  (from  the 
Romish  Latin  Vulgate),  bv  Padre  Sdo.  These  are  so  disposed  as  to  exhibit  eight  languages 
at  once,  on  opening  the  volume,  the  press-work  of  which  is  smgularly  beautiftiL  The  pointed 
Hebrew  text  is  printed  from  the  celebrated  edition  of  Vander  Hooght,  noticed  in  No.  8.  p  678. 
enpriL  The  variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  taken  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  are  added  by  way  of  Appendix.  The  Septuagint  is  printed  from  Boa's 
edition  of  the  Vatican  text ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  given  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with  the  masoretic  notes  termed 
Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  as  edited  bv  Dr.  Grabe,  and  the 
apocnrphal  chapters  of  the  book  of  F.sther.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  from  Mill's  edition  of 
the  Ivxttts  Re<wptus,  with  the  whole  of  the  important  readings  given  by  Griesbach  in  his 
edition  of  1805  (No.  88.  p.  694.  mprdi) ;  the  Peshito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  from  Widman- 
stadt's  edition  published  at  Vienna  in  1666,  collated  with  that  executed  in  1816  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brituh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  edited  by  Professor  Lee.  The  Apocalypse 
and  such  of  the  Epistles  as  are  not  extant  in  the  Old  Syriac  Version,  are  given  from  the  texts 
of  De  Dieu  and  Pococke.    The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  ihym  the  edition  of 

*  For  a  more  particuUr  account  of  the  London  Polyglott,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Clarke's 
Bibliographical  IMcUonary,  vol.  i.  pp.  248—270. ;  voL  ii  pp.  1—12.  j  Mr.  BuUer'a  Hor»  BiblicsB, 
vol.  i.  pp.  188—149. ;  and  Dr.  DibdUi's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Claasicsi  Srd  edit  vol.  L  pp.  18^27.,  fh)m  which  publications  the  abovs  account 
is  abridged. 
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PopeQfliiMBt  YIEL  The  anthoriMd  English  Tenkai  isaooompaiiled  with  the  marpn$l  render- 
ings, and  a  new  selection  orweU-chosennsnllel  texts.  The  other  modern  Temons  are  pro- 
fenedly  i^ven  from  accnnte  editions.  The  PBoUBOOimrA  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Profeasor  Lee 
presents  a  compendioos  epitome  of  the  Literaiy  History  of  the  Text  and  Yenions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  contains  some  new  and  important  critical  information.  Copies  of 
the  several  texts  and  versions  of  this  poljirlott  edition  are  thrown  off  in  detached  small  octavo 
Tolnmes :  and  copies  of  the  quarto  FcijfpioU  New  Testament  majf  also  he  procured,  with  a 
distinct  title-pagsu^ 

7.  The  English  Hexapla,  exhibiting  the  nx  most  importaol  Englinh  TraiwUtiffna 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures:  Widiif  mxocxxxz.;  l^nojUe,  iu>.xxxit.; 
Cnnmer,  m.d.zxxiz.;  Qeneran,  iLDxyn.;  Anglo-RbemiBh,  luixzxxn. ;  Au- 
thorized,  uj>c.xi.  The  original  Text  after  Scholz,  with  the  varioiu  readiness  of 
the  Textus  Receptns,  and  the  principal  Constandnopolitan  and  Alexandrine 
Manuscripts,  and  a  complete  collation  of  SchoIz*8  Text,  with  Griesbach*8  edition  of 
ii.DCCG.y.  Preceded  by  an  historical  account  of  the  Engliiih  TranaUtknia. 
London,  1841.    Second  Edition,  1846.    4to. 

This  beantifiilly  execated  volume  contains,  t.  The  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
in  long  lines  on  the  npper  part  of  the  page  in  a  bold  t^pe,  after  Scholz*s  edition,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  p.  700.  No.  56.  mipriL  The  several  English  versions  above  enume- 
rated are  given  Iwlow  the  Greek  in  six  columns,  and  in  the  order  of  their  priority  of  date. 
WicUTs  translation  is  printed  ftt>m  a  valuable  manuscript,  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  which  is  stated  to  be  much  more  correct  and  cons- 
plete  tliau  the  printed  editions  of  Messrs.  Lewis  snd  Baber.  (It  should  be  observed  that  this 
text  was  printed  before  the  publication  of  the  twofold  early  English  version.)  The  notation  of 
verses  has  beoi  inserted  in  all  the  translatiotts  fiir  the  convenience  of  reference.  An  aocoant  of 
the  different  EngUsh  transhUions  is  prefixed;  which  is  followed  bv  a  tabular  collation  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Sdiolz,  with  that  of  Griesbach's  manual  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
at  Ldpsic  in  1805.    There  are  copies  on  larger  paper,  which  are  magnificent  library  booksi 

8.  Biblia  ficdeain  AnglicansB  Folyglotta.  The  proper  Leaaons  for  Sundays, 
from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  together  with  the  whole  of  tJie  Book 
of  Psalms,  in  Hebrew,  GreeJc,  Latin,  and  Englifik  Edited  by  IVederic^  Iuff, 
D.D.     London,  1843.    4to. 

This  work  is  expressly  designed  for  those  to  whom  the  rarity  and  necessarily  high  price  of 
the  larger  polyglotts  render  them  inaccessible.  The  First  Lessons  for  the  morning  and  evening 
of  every  Sunday  in  the  year  are  deariy  and  beautifoUy  printed  in  f<mi  ooluoms;  vis.  1,  In 
Hebrew,  from  the  standard  toxt  of  Tender  Hooght,  published  in  1705,  the  typographical  errors 
of  which  have  been  carefully  corrected ;  2.  In  English,  after  Dr.  Blayney's  edition  of  the  autho- 
rised version  printed  at  Oxford  in  1760 ;  8.  In  the  8eptuagint  Greek  version,  according  to  the 
Vatican  text  as  printed  by  Bos  in  1709,  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrine  text  being 
printed  from  Breitinger's  edition  in  1780  between  brackets;  and  4.  In  Latin,  aoeording  to  the 
London  reprint  of  the  Paris  Edition  of  the  Vulgate,  in  1662. 

llje  Book  of  Psalms  may  be  obtained  with  a  separate  title-pue,  as  **The  Hexaplar  Peaiter.** 
In  six  columns  it  comprises,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text,  after  Vander  Hooeht's  edition ;  2.  The  K«iHi'i*» 
Version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praver;  8.  llie  Latin  Vulgate  Veraion ;  4.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Jerome,  which  furnishes  valuable  assistance  to  the  more  critical  understanding  of  the 
Psalms ;  6.  The  EngUsh  Bible  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  the  italics  and  punctuation  of  which 
have  been  regulated  by  the  first  edition  of  1611  j  and  6.  The  Greek  Septuagint  Venion,  finm 

1  The  publisher  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  1819,  issued  from  the  press  an 
octofflott  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  one  quarto  volume^  which  may  justly 
be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typography  that  ever  issued  from  theBritisn  presa. 
The  eight  languages,  printed  in  this  edition,  are  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish, 
Ancient  Greel^  Modem  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  EnaHah  text  is  given  from  a  copy  of  the  Oxford 
Edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  IVenck  version  is  modem,  and  is  well  known  to 
most  readers  of  that  language,  having  frequently  been  printed  and  receiyed  with  general  appro- 
bation. The  Psalms  are  printed  from  the  Basle  Edition  of  Ostorvald's  Bible.  The  Jia&tm  is 
taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucd  and  L.  Valletti,  published  in  1796,  but  revised  throogh- 
out,  and  its  orthogpraphy  corrected.  The  Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati  The 
German  translation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  KUper  (Chaplain  of  tne  Royal  German  Chapel,  St  James's), 
is  entirely  new,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  taken  firom  Luther's  German  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Spaniah^  by  the  Rev.  Blanco  White,  is  for  the  most  part  new.  The  Psalms  are 
printed  from  Padre  Scio's  great  Spanish  Bible,  published  at  Madrid  in  1807,  in  sixteen  volumes. 
The  translation  into  the  Ancient  Greek  lan^age  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Duport  (a.  d.  1665), 
who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Psalms  are  from  the 
Septuagint.  The  Modem  Greek  is  an  entareljr  new  translation  by  M.  A.  Calbo,  a  leaned  native 
Greek,  of  the  island  of  Zante.  And  the  Latin  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  edition  which 
was  first  printed  by  W.  Bowyer,  in  1720,  with  some  alterations  and  additions  by  the  present 
editor  (John  Carey,  LL.D.),  sometunes  taken  from  the  translation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paiset,  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  was  pul^lished  in  1727.  The  Psalms  are  Ctom  the  Vnlgate.  This  octo- 
glolt  Prayer  Book  is  also  published  in  one  volume  small  8to. 
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Boa's  edition  above  mentioned.    Dr.  Biff  haa  performed  tlie  laboiiods  dnty  of  editor  with  great 
ability  and  accuracy.    A  few  copies  were  handsomely  printed  on  large  paper. 

9.  Noyi  Testament!  Biblia  Trifflotta :   sive  Gned  Textus  Archetypi,  Versionis 

Syriacie,  et  Versionis  Latinse  Yuigatso  Synopsis :  col  accedunt  Subsidia  Critica 

varia.    Evangelia.    Londtni,  1828.    4to. 

Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly  polyglotts  will  find  a  cheap 
snbstitDte  for  them,  as  far  as  the  GosfMls  are  concerned,  in  this  handsomely  printed  volume. 
The  Greek  text  is  printed  after  the  editions,  with  improved  punctuation,  of  Ejutppe  and  Vater ; 
this  is  accompanied  by  the  Svriac  Version,  after  the  text  of  Professor  Lee's  accurate  edition, 
printed  in  1816 ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  according  to  the 
Sixtine  recension,  printed  from  the  Antwerp  edition  of  1603,  which  was  superintended  by  John 
Moret  To  the  work  is  prefixed  Pro£  Vater's  Index  of  Critical  Subsidia;  and  in  an  Appendix 
there  is  given  his  selection  of  Various  Beadings^  with  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

[10.  Folyglotten-Bibel  zum  praktischen  Handgebrauch.  Die  heilige  Schriil 
Alten  und  ifeuen  Testaments  in  Ubersichtlicher  l^ebeneinanderstellung  des  Ur- 
textes,  der  Septuaginta,  Vulgata  und  Luther-Uebersetzung,  so  wie  der  wicbttgsten 
Varianten  der  vomehmsten  deutchen  Uebersetzungen,  bearbeitet  von  R.  Stieb, 
Dr.  TheoL  in  Wittenberg  und  K.  G.  W.  Thbiub,  Dr.  in  Ord.  Prof,  der  TheoL  in 
Leipsig.     Bielefeld,  1846-55.    5  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  convenient  Polyglott  the  Old  Testament  is  given  in  Hebrew  with  the  LXX.  version 
(from  the  Vatican  Text,  but  with  some  various  readings,  principally  from  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus),  the  Clementine  Vulgate  (with  the  variations  of  the  Sixtine  edition),  and  Luther*s 
German  Version ;  and  at  the  foot  of  each  page  stand  renderings  from  many  other  German 
translators.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Gre^  Textus  Receptus  (with  certain  various  readings 
subjoined)  stands  between  the  Clementine  Vulgate  (beneath  which  are  the  readings  of  the 
Codex  Amiatinns  as  given  by  Fleck)  and  Luther's  German  Version.  The  fourth  mlumn  is 
oceupied  with  copious  variations  of  rendering  taken  frvm  other  German  versions. 

A  Tetraglott  New  Testament,  Greek,  Latm,  Crerman,  and  English,  having  been  edited  by 
Tischendo^  the  N.  Test  vol.  of  this  Polyglott  was  afterwards  remodelled,  by  substituting  the 
English  version  for  the  Crerman  variations,  and  these  newl^  arranged  pages  stand  opposite  the 
Greek  and  Latin  from  the  former  stereotype  plates.  This  was  published  in  1855  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Stier,  the  surviving  editor.  Dr.  Theile's  death  having  taken  place,  Oct.  8. 1854. 
The  latter  mentioned  was  the  editor  under  whose  superintendence  were  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  portions  of  this  work. 

In  using  this  re-arranged  edition  of  the  New  Testament  portion  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
the  Latin  and  Greek  columns  were  stereotyped  ten  years  ago :  this  is  not  distinctly  shown  in 
the  preface,  and  thus  the  critical  details  tnat  are  given  might  eadly  mislead ;  for  instance, 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Amiatinns  are  taken  from  Fleck,  though  it  has  been  known  for 
some  years  that  they  are  Yery  imperfect  and  exceedingly  inaccurate.  Considered  simply  as  a 
Tetraglott  edition,  irrespective  of  all  critical  pretension,  this  New  Testament  is  a  convenient 
and  very  checgi>  volume.  J 

Several  other  editions  of  the  Bible  are  extant,  in  three  languages,  called  Triglotts^ 
as  well  as  Polyglott  editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account 
of  these,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Le  Long 
and  Masch,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A 
complete  account  of  all  these  folyglott  editions  is  a  desideratum  in  Englisn  literature. 


-  SECT*  VL 

ARCIBNT  VJBS8IOH8  OP  THS  OLD  AHD  HBW  TB8TAME1IT8. 

§  1.  Tabgums,  OB  Chaldee  Pabaphbasbs  or  the  Old  Tbstambht. 

Almost  all  the  Targums  are  contained  in  the  large  Babbinlcal  Bibles. 

1.  Tarffum,  seu  Faraphrasis  Chaldaica  Ohkblosi  in  Pentateuchum  Latine,  ex 
versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora.    Venetiis,  1747.    4to. 

Also  in  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Psris,  and  London  Polyglotts.    This  version  of  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  was  likewise  printed  at  Antwerp,  1616,  and  at  Venice,  1609,  in  folio. 

2.  Tbargum,  hoc  est,  Faraphrasis  Onkeli  Chaldaica  in  Sacra  Biblia ;  ex  Chaldaico 

in  Latinum  fidelissime  versa,  additis  in  singula  fere  capita  succinctis  annotationibus, 

Authore  Faulo  Fagio.      Fentatcuchus,  sive   quinque  libri  Moysis.      Tom.  I. 

Argentorati,  1546.    Folio. 

One  volume  only  of  this  work  was  published.    Fagius's  learned  annotations  are  inserted  in 
the  Critic!  SacrL 
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3.  Targam  Psbudo- Johathahis  in  Pentateuchum,  Latine,  ex  Teruone  Antonii 
Ceyalerii.    Londini,  1657.    Folio.    (In  Bp.  Walton*i  Pol^gloU.) 

4.  Taboum  HiBsosoLTMiTANTTBf  in  PentateuchiuD,  Lattne,  ex  Tenione  Anioui 
Cevalerii.    Londini,  1657.    Folio.    (In  Bp.  Walton's  Foljglott) 

Bishop  Walton  states  that  the  Latin  yereion  of  Gheyalier  is  more  fidthM  than  that  pub- 
lished by  Francis  Tavlor,  at  London,  in  1649, 4to. 

5.  Targum  Jonathaum  in  Josue,  Judioes,  Libros  Regom,  Isaiae,  EQeremiae, 
Ezecbielis  ct  XII  Minorum  Prophetarum,  Latine,  ex  venione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora, 
a  Benedicto  Aria  Montano  ad  Uebraicam  et  Chaldaicam  Teritatem  correct^,  folio. 
(In  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Poljglotts.) 

Yarious  other  editions  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Usriel  are  noticed  in  Masch's  and 
Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibllotheca  Sacra,  Part  II.  vol  iii  pp.  664--656. 

6.  Targum  R.  Jossfhi  Cceci  et  aliornm  in  Chetuvim,  Latine,  ex  yersione  Alfonsi 
de  Zamora,  et  reccMznitione  Aris  Montani.    Folio. 

7.  Targum  in  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  et  Libnim  Esther,  ex  versione  Arise 

Montani.    Folio. 

Both  the  preoedins  Tsrgnms  are  foond  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts ;  in  the 
last,  the  translation  has  been  ftirther  reyised  by  Dr.  Edmund  GastelL 

8.  Liber  Jobi,  Chaldaioe  et  Latine,  cum  notis.  Opera  et  studio  Johannis  TerentiL 
FraneckersB,  1663.    4to. 

The  Latin  translation  is  that  of  AUbnso  de  Zamora,  reyised  bj  Montanus,  and  ftirther  oor- 
recte<l  by  the  editor.    Hasch  pronounces  this  to  be  a  rare  and  erudite  publication. 

9.  Cantica  Cantioorum  et  Eoclesiastes  Salomonis  paraphrastico  sermone  con- 
acripti,  et  ex  Chaldssa  lingua  in  Latinam  Tersi  per  Erasmum  Oswaldum  Schrecken- 
fucbsium.     Basilese,  1553.     8vo. 

10.  Cbaldaica  Paraphrasis  Libelli  Ruth,  a  mendis  repurgata,  et  punctis  juxta 
analogiam  grammaticam  notata,  cum  Latina  Interpretatione  et  Annotationibua,  per 
Joannem  Mercerum.    Parisiis,  1564.    4to. 

11.  Paraphrasis  Cbaldaica  Librorum  Chronicomm,  Laiine,  curft  Matthias 
Friderici  Beckii.    Augusts  Yindelicorum,  168<X-83-84.    2  yoIs.  4to. 

This  copy  is  by  no  means  complete ;  the  editor  added  considerable  annotations. 

12.  Paraphrasis  Cbaldaica  in  Librum  priorem  et  posteriorem  Chronicomm. 
Auctore  Rabbi  Josspho,  Rectore  Academiss  in  Syria.  Nunc  demum  a  manu- 
scripto  Cantabriffiensi  descripta,  ac  cum  Yersione  Latin&  in  lucem  misaa  a  Davide 
Wilkins.    CantaorigisB  [Amstelasdami],  1715,  4to.    Amsteliedami,  1725,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  edition  wss  printed,  was  written  A.  d.  1477.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then 
Chancellor,  fh>m  the  sale  of  Erpenius's  library.  Samuel  Clarke,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar, 
copied  it  for  the  press.  Besides  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  books  of  Chronicles,  it  con- 
tained the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ears,  and  Nehemiah,  with  a  targum  or 
paraphrase  on  most  of  them.    The  book  is  elegantly  printed,  the  Chaldee  text  with  vowel 

f>oints  being  on  the  right-hand  page,  and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  left:  both  are  divided 
nto  verses.  The  copies,  dated  Amsteladami,  1725,  are  the  same  as  those  dated  Cambridge,  but 
with  a  new  title-page.  The  work  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  and  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  title  of  those  copies  only  which  were  intended  for  this  country. 


§2.    Ancient  Greek  Versions, 
[i.]  The  Sbptuagint.^ 

The  following  toble  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard  Text  Editwns  of  the 
Septuagint  Gre^  version,  together  with  tne  prmcipal  editions  which  are  founded 
upon  them: — 

1.  COMPLUTSRSIAH  TbXT,   1514. 

Antwerp Poly^t,¥o\,  Gr.  Lat  &c.  1569-72.— GMnmeltiit.  FoL  Gr.  168$,  1699,  1616.  — IToUeH. 
FoL  Gr.  1596.— £rv<<m.  Fol.  1599.  Gr.  Lat  &c.— Pom  PofyghU,  FoL  Gr.  Lat  &c.  1645. 

*  This  notice  of  the/^rtnqpo/  editions  of  the  Septuagint  version  is  chiefly  taken  from  Masch 
and  Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii  vol.  iL  pp.  268—823.  Many 
other  editions  of  this  version,  and  of  detached  booka  of  i^  are  there  described,  which  w«  have 
not  room  to  detail. 
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2.  Aldine  Text,  1518. 


CephalaiL  Oct.  Gr.  1526.  — ^emi^i,  FoL  Gr.  1545, -^  Biylingeri.  Oct  Gr.  1550.  —  WechelH 
HaretL  Fol.  Gr.  1597. 

3.  Roman  ok  Vatican  Text,  1587. 


IValtrmi  Polvglotta,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat  &c  1657.— Aformt.  FoL  Gr.  Lat.  1628.  — Z^anW    Oto   eH 
Oct.  Gr.  16o3.  1665, 1683.— C/uwri.  Oct  Gr.  1697.— Botii.  Gr.  Qto.  1709  ^MUUL  Oct.  Gr 
1725.— ReineeciL  Oct  Gr.  1730, 1757,— Kirchneri.  Oct  Gr.  1759*— HolmenL  Fol  Gr  J  798 
&c     7a«  edittons  printed  at  Oxford,  Oct  Gr.  1805,  1817,  &c  — Oct  Gr    VahfU    1819  _ 
Oct  Gr,  L,  Van  En,  1824.— Oct  Gr.  Titchendorf,  1850.  — Oct  Gr.  (l^oj^rtcr),  1851. 

4.  The  Alexandrine  Text,  1707-9-19-20. 

BreUmgerL  Qto.  Gr.  1730^3.    Rdnaxii  BibHa  QuadriUnguia.  FoL  Gr.  Lat  &c.  1750    BaberL 
FoL  1816-27.    Moscow,  4to.    Athens,  8vo.  4  vols.  1843,  aeq. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuaeint  Greek  version  which  have  issued  from 
the  press,  the  following  more  particularij  claim  the  notice  of  the  biblical  student. 
Most  of  them  contain  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Old;  but  as  the 
principal  editions  of  the  former  have  already  been  described,  no  ootioe  will  be  taken 
of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Grseca ;  cum  versione  Latina  ad  verbum.  In  Bibliis  Poly^lottis  Com- 
pluti  editis,  1514,  1515,  1517. 

The  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  after  several  manascripts  which  the  editors  neglected 
to  describe ;  thev  have  frequently  been  charged  with  having  altered  the  Greek  text,  to  make 
it  harmonise  with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  the  Vulgate  version,  and  with  having  filled  up 

the  chasms  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  version  from  other  Greek  interpreters. For  a 

further  account  of  the  Complutensian  Polygiott,  see  p.  714.  »ypra. 

2.  Uavra  ra  Kar  itoxfiv  KoKovfiiva  Bi€\ta  ^itag  SijXaSri  ypa^tiQ  irdKaxaQ  rt  cac  veuQ, 
—  SacrsB  Scriptune  Veteris  Novseque  omnia.    Venetiia,  1618.     Small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1518,  two  vears  after  the  death  of  Aldus  Manntivs;  it  was  executed 
under  the  care  of  his  father-in-law,  Andreas  Asulanus.  The  text  was  compiled  from  several 
MS8.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  in  manv  instances  it  follows  the  readings  of 
Aquila's  version,  instead  of  those  of  the  Septuagint  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced 
by  Bishop  Walton  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polvglott,  to  which  it  is 
actually  prior  in  point  of  time ;  for  though  the  Polvglott  bears  date  1514—1617,  it  was  not 
published  until  the  year  1522.  Father  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomiea  concur  in  speakinir  verv 
highly  of  the  execution  of  the  Aldine  edition.  r         ©       ^ 

3.  TriQ  Otiac  r^)CT^iyc  iraXaiaf  oriXaSii  Kai  veag  aircorra,  Divin«B  Scriptune  Veteris 
Kovaeque  omnia.     Argentorati,  apud  Wolphium  Cephalseum,  1526.     4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  of  some  rarity;  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  New  Testament  It  follows 
the  text  of  Aldus,  and  it  has  been  stated  to  be  not  only  well  and  correctlv  printed,  but  also  to 
possess  the  additional  merit  of  judicious  punctuation.  The  chapters  are* distinguished,  but  of 
course  tlie  text  is  not  divided  into  verses ;  and  a  space  is  left  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter 
for  the  insertion  of  the  initial  letter.  The  Apocryphal  books,  and  a  small  collection  of  various 
readings,  are  added  in  this  edition  by  the  editor  John  Lonickkus,  a  disciple  and  follower  of  the 
illustrious  reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Copies  of  thU  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with, 
having  the  date  of  1529.  They  are,  however,  all  of  the  same  impression,  the  beginning  of  the 
preface  being  altered,  the  name  of  Lonicenis  omitted,  and  that  of  Jerome  substituted  for  Luther 
with  a  new  title-page.  The  New  Testament  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  this  edition :  it  has 
been  noticed  in  p.  685.  stipra.  No.  3. 

4.  Tijc  Bitac  Vpapis  iraXaias  dfiXaSti  Kai  vtac  anavra,  Divinffi  Scripturs  Veteris 
ac  Nov!  Testamenti  omnia,  innumeris  locis  nunc  demum,  et  optimorum  librorum 
coUatione  et  doctorum  virorum  oper^  multo  (]^uam  unquam  emendatiora,  in  lucem 
edita.  Cum  Caes.  Majest  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basileie,  per 
Joannem  Hervagium,  1545.     Folio. 

In  this  rare  and  little  known  edition,  the  text  of  Lonioerus  is  chiefly  followed ;  it  is  said  to 
surpass  in  correctness  both  the  Strasburg  and  Venetian  editions,  and  also  has  some  valuable 
various  readings.    The  preface  was  written  by  Melancthon. 

5.  Biblia  Grseca,  Grsecb  et  Latin^ Basilese,  per  Nicholaum  Brylingerum. 

1550.     5  vols.  8vo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a  distinct  title-page,  which  is 
printed  by  Masch.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  columns ;  the  former  from  the 
Aldine  text,  the  latter  from  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polvglott  The 
type,  though  rather  too  small  to  be  reiad  with  ease,  is  pronounced  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and 
neat 

VOL,  IV.  3  A 
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6.  'H  IlaXaia  AcaOijci^,  Kara  rov^  * B^Sofitiropra  h*  avBtvnoQ  Xwrrov  E/  Arpor 
Apx'fpewc  (KdoOnffa. — Vetus  Testamentum  Gnecnro,  juxt«  LXX  Interpreies, 
studio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Carap^  ope  yirorum  doctorum  adjuti,  cum  prefatione 
et  scholiis  Petri  Morini.     RomsB  ex  Tjpogniphia  Francuci  Zaunetti,  1586.    Folio. 

A  beautiful  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  yalae.  The  copies  of  it  are  of  two  dates; — aome 
with  M.D.IJCXXVI,  as  they  originally  appeared,  and  others  with  the  date  of  iiLD.LZXXTn,  the 
figure  I.  iiaving  been  subsequently  added  with  a  pen.  The  latter  copies  are  most  commonly 
met  frith,  and  hence  this  edition  is  usually  dated  1587.  They  contain  783  pages  of  text,  pre- 
ceded by  four  leaves  of  preliminary  matter,  which  are  followed  l>y  another  (suba^oently  added), 
intitled  Cbrripenda  in  nottUionilms  PtaUern.  This  last-mentioned  leaf  is  not  found  in  the  copies 
bearing  the  cute  of  1586,  which  also  want  the  privilege  of  Pope  Sixtns  Y.  dated  May  9th,  1587, 
at  whose  request  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  undertaken  by  Cardinal  Antonio  Canifa,  aided 
by  Antonio  Agelli,  Peter  Morinus,  Fulvio  Ursino,  Robert  Bellafmin,  Cardinal  Siriet,  and  otbera. 
I'he  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  1209  was  the  basis  of  the  Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  it  is 
usually  tenned ;  but  the  editors  did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS^  having  changed  both 
the  orthography  and  readings  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be  &nlty.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  DrsJ  Hody  and  Grabe,  Eichhom,  Moms,  and  other  eminent  critics;  though  the 
late  Dr.  Holmes  has  contended  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
single  MS.,  which  was  followed  throughout  without  intentional  departure,  llie  first  forty-six 
chapters  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  being 
defective  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  through  extreme  age,  the  ed^rs  are  said  to  have  sapplied 
this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  the  Septuagint  from  a  manuscript  out  cf  Garainal 
Be&sarion*ft  literary,  and  from  another  which  was  brou^t  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  great  was 
the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  that  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  transcribed  either  the  one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy.  Various  readings 
are  given  to  each  chapter.  This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only.  In  1588,  Flaminio 
No1>ili  printed  at  Rome,  In  folio,  Vetui  TVsfanunfam  Mecvndum  LXX  Latme  redditmtm.  This 
I^tin  version  was  professedly  not  composed  bv  him,  but  compiled  ont  o(  the  fragments  of  the 
andent  Latin  translations ;  but  the  fragments  have  been  met  with  by  no  one  else,  ft  is  a  splendid 
volume,  and  of  considerable  rarity.  The  Roman  edition  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1628^  in  three 
folio  volumes ;  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  This  reprint 
in  in  great  request,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  its  execution,  but  also  for  the 
learned  notes  which  accompany  it.  Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Portmt,  Pi^ 
1641,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editions.  De  Burs  however  says^ 
that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition,  with  a  new  title-page,  probably  printed  by  the 
bookseller  who  had  purchased  the  unsold  copies. 

7.  Trig  Beiag  Ppa^ifCf  traXaiag  iriXadn  cat  veac,  airavra,  DiyinSB  Scriptune, 
nempe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  omnia  ....  Francofurti,  apud  Andrea  Wechelii 
Haeredes,  1597.    Folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagius,  the  errors  of  the  latter  being  previonsly  cor- 
rected. It  has  a  collection  of  various  readings  taken  f^om  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Stru- 
bur^,  and  Roman  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor  (who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Francis 
Junius  or  Frederic  Sylburgius)  with  abandoning  the  Aldine  text  m  four  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Exodus,  and  in  the  twenty>fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substitating  the 
Complutensian  text  in  its  stead.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  on  clear  types^  and  is  divided 
intoveraea. 

8.  'H  TiaXaia  AiaOtiicri  Kara  tovq  'E^^o/iqrovro.    Vetus  Testamentum  Graecum,  ex 

Tersione  Septuaginta  interpretum.    Londini,  excudebat  Rogerus  Daniel,  lf>53. 4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both  in  quarto  and  in  octavo. 
Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  siae,  via.  in  quarto,  though  the  paper  oe  diflerent  It  pro- 
fesses to  follow  the  Sixtine  edition :  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  the  editors  having  altered  and  in- 
terpolated the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
modem  versions.  The  errors  of  this  edition  have  been  retained ;  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1653,  8vo.,  with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop  Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  the  end) : 
and  2.  In  the  very  neat  Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  volumes  8vo.  (in- 
cluding the  Liturgv  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament).  Field's  edition  was  counterfeited,  page 
for  psge,  by  John  flajres,  a  printer  at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1684,  to  whicn  he 


without  the  Greek  Testament.  The  editing  of  it  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to 
Leusden.  The  omission  of  Bishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the  preface  has  caused  the 
latter  to  be  attributed  to  Leusden.  The  book  is  very  neatly,  but  very  incorrectly,  printed  in  two 
columns,  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which  are  fbond  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

9.  'H  n/rXam  Airt^ifir^,  Kara  rovg  'E^^of«iyrovTjr.    Yetus  Testamentum  Gnecum,  ex 

yersione  Septuaffinta  interpretum,  cum  libris  Apocryphis,  juzta  exemplar  Vati- 

canum  Romas  editum,  et  Anglicanum  Londini  excusum.    Lipsiie,  1697.     8yo. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluvek  and  Tho.  Kiajmpf,  Though  inferior  to  the 
London  and  Amsterdam  editions  in  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  very  far  superior  to  them  in  point 
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t>f  correctness.    The  prolegomena  of  John  Frickins  prefixed  to  it,  contain  a  critical  notice  of 
preceding  editions  of  the  septuagint  Version,  which  is  said  to  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Yetus  Testamentum  Grsecum,  cz  versione  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  antiquis- 

81  mo  MS.  Codice  Alexandrino  accurate  descriptum,  et  ope  aliorum  exemplarium  ac 

priscorum  scriptorum,  prsesertim  vero  Hexaplaris  Kditionis  Origenianee,  emendatum 

atque  suppletum,  additis  ssepe  asteriscorum  et  obelorum  signis,  summa  cur&  edidit 

Joannes  Ernestus  G&abe,  S.T.P.     Oxonii,  1707,  1709,  1719,  1720.    4  vols,  folio, 

and  8  Yob.  8yo. 

This  splendid  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus,  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Moseam.  Though  Dr.  Grabs  prepared  the  whole  for  the  press,  vet  he  only  lived 
to  publish  the  Octateuch,  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  edition,  in  170  < ,  and  the  fourth, 
containing  the  metrical  books,  in  1709.  The  second  volume,  comprising  the  historical  books, 
was  edited  by  Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719 ;  and  the  third  volume, 
including  ihe  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigaa,  S.T.D.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect ;  but  where  it  was  defective  and 
incorrect,  the  passaffes  supplied  and  the  corrected  readings  are  given,  partlv  from  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  and  partly  from  the  Complutensian  edition,  in  a  smaller  character  than  that  employed 
in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections  being  printed  in  the  margin.  Grabe's  death  caused  the 
sources  of  his  emendations  and  supplements  to  be  by  no  means  clearly  indicated.  Many  things 
may  be  gathered  from  the  prolegomena  to  the  different  volumes,  though  the  extreme  prolixity 
and  the  want  of  critical  apprehension  shown,  detract  much  from  their  value.  Dr.Grabe  designecl 
to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this  work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  composing  them. 
After  the  folio  sheets  were  struck  ofl^  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over-run  into  an  octavo  form, 
to  prevent  the  book  from  being  piratically  printed  in  Germany. 

11.  'H  ITaXaia  Ata0f|ci|  Kara  tovq  'E^do/jLUKovra,    Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione 

Septuaginta  Interpretum  secundum  Exemplar  Yaticanum  Romas  editum,  accura- 

tissim^  denuo  recognitum ;  una  cum  scholiis  ejusdem  editioois,  variis  Manuscrip* 

torum  Codicum  Veterumque  Exemplarium  Lectionibus,  necnon  fragmentis  Yer- 

sionum  Aquilse,  Symmacbi,  et  Tbeodotionis.     Summ^  cur&  edidit  Lambertus  Bos. 

Franequerss,  1709.    4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed.  The  preface  of  the  editor. 
Professor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  Septuagint  Version  and  its  utility  in  sacred 
criticism,  together  with  an  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions.  Bos's  text  was  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under  the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains 
various  readings  from  some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical  value. 

12.  'H  TJaXata  Aia3>jKii  Kara  rov^^^cofiriKovTa.  Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione 
Septuaginta  Interpretum,  olim  ad  fidem  Codicis  MS.  Alexandrini  summo  studio 
et  incredibili  diligentia  expressum,  emendatum  et  suppletum  a  Joanne  Ernesti 
Grabio,  S.T.P.  Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Yaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd.  Lectioni- 
bus Yar.  nee  non  criticis  dissertationibus  illustratum  insigniterque  locupletatum, 
6umm&  curft  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus  Bbeitiivg£bu8.  Tiguri  Helvetiorum,  1730- 
1-2.     4  vols.  4to. 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe's  edition,  to  which  are  added,  at  the  foot  of  Ihe 
page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman  or  Vatican  edition,  and  of  three  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  library  of  the  Academy  at  Basle,  llie  beauty  of  its  typography  and  paper,  and  its 
critical  value,  ooncur  to  render  this  edition  highly  esteemed ;  it  is  consequebtly  both  scarce  and 
dear.  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed,  that  is,  up 
to  hjatime^ 

13.  'H  JIaXata  AiaBtjKij  Kara  tovq  'E^^ofjitiKOpra.  Yetus  Testamentum  Grscum  ex 
Yersione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum  Libris  Apocrypbis,  secundum  Ex- 
emplar Yaticanum  RomsB  editum  et  aliquoties  recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad 
optimas  quasque  editiones  recensuit,  et  potiores  auasdam  Codicis  Alexandrini  ct 
aliorum  lectiones  yariantes  adjecit  M.  Christianus  Keineccius.  LipsisB,  1730,  8vo. 
1757,  8vo.  edit,  secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too  smaU.  The  apocr}7>hal  books 
are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

14.  'H  UaXata  AtaOriKij.  Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione  Septuaginta  Inter- 
pretum, ad  Exemplar  Yaticanum  RomsB  editum  ex  optimis  codicibus  impressum. 
Accesserunt  Libri  Apocryphi.     Halce,  sumptibus  Orphanotrophei,  1759.     12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  execution.  Masch  denounces  it  as  very  incorrect,  and  says 
that,  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  best  codices  (as  the  editor  professes),  or  editions,  it  agrees 
with  the  London,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsic  editions. 

E15.  Exodi  Particula  atque  Leviticus  Grace.    Edidit  e  cod.  MS.  Bibliothecw 
egii  Paullini  Lipsiensis  Joh.  Frid.  Fiscaebus.     Lipsiv,  1767.  8 to. 
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Kumeri  et  Particula  Deuteronomii  Gnece Lipsise,  1768.  8vo. 

These  portionB  of  the  LXX.  deserve  special  mention  u  being  taken  directly  from  a  tf  S.] 

16.  AaviriX  Kara  roi'c  'E^^o/k i^ko vra  ec  ruy  Terpa'jrXwv  Qpiyivov^.  Daniel  secundum 
Septuasinta  ex  Tetraplis  Origenis  nunc  primum  editus  [a  Simone  de  MAGisTSiaj 
e  sincrulari  Cbisiano  Codice  annorum  supra  iDccc.     Romie,  1772.     Folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  BibL  Sussex,  pp.  281 — ^283.,  and  llasch's  Bibllo- 
theca  Sacra,  part  iL  vol.  ii  pp.  320 — 322. 

The  text  of  this  edition  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  reprinted  at  Gottingen  in  1778 ;  and 
again  at  Utrecht  in  1775,  by  C.  Segaar ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  with  notes,  of  Dr.  H.  A. 
Ilahn,  Leipzig,  in  1844,  for  which  the  MS.  was  again  consnlted.  Most  of  these  reprints  are  in 
octavo. 

17.  Yetus  Testamentum  Grsecum,  cum  Tarils  Lectionibus,  edidit  Robertus 
Holmes,  D.D.,  Decanus  Wintoniensis.  Tom.  L  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  CUt-> 
rendoniano.     1798.    Folio. 

Yetus  Testamentum  Groecum,  cum  Tariis  Lectionibus.  Editionem  a  Roberto 
Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuayit  Jacobus  Parsoks,  S.T.B.  Tom.  IL — ^V. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.     1818-27.     Folio. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  public  this  valuable  and 
splendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version.  In  the  year  1788,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of 
Winchester,  circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the  MSS.  of  that  version  known  to  be  extant. 
The»e  being  liberally  supported  by  public  and  private  patrons.  Dr.  H.  published  annual  acoounta 
of  his  collations,  which  amounted" to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  In  1795 
he  published,  in  folio,  two  Latin  epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens  of  hia 
proposed  work ;  and  in  1798  appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  1.  containing  the  book  of  Grenesis ; 
part  il.  comprising  £xodus  and  Leviticus,  was  published  in  1801 ;  and  the  books  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  complete  the  first  volume,  in  1804.  The  date  of  1798,  therefore,  in 
the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  is  not  strictly  correct.  A  general  preface  to  this  volume,  in 
four  chapters,  discusses  the  histor}'  of  the  K»i*n,'oT  common  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  and 
its  various  corrections;  describes* the  MSS.  consnlted  for  this  edition  (eleven  of  which  were 
written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  small  letters) ;  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  printed  editions  of  the  LXX,  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  Greek  writers  quoted  in  the 
various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  versions,  viz.  the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieronymian 
Latin,  the  Memphitie,  Thebaic,  Syriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  ArmeniaUt 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readings  in  the  Pentateuch  have  been  extracted. 
Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  famished  with  a  short  preface  and  an  appendix ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  addenda  et  emendanda.  Dr.  Holmes  also  published  the 
book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text  of  Theodotion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pentateuch,  a  few  months  bcsfbre  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  on  a  strong  and 
beautiful  type,  afXer  the  Sixtine  or  Roman  edition  of  1687 ;  and  the  deviations  from  it,  which 
are  observable  in  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  are  con- 
staiitly  noted.  For  this  edition  were  collated  three  hundred  and  eleven  manuscripts,  the  varioua 
lections  of  which  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805,  after 
a  considerable  but  unavoidable  dela}',  the  publication  of  this  important  work  was  resumed  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Parsons,  A.M.  (afterwards  B.D.) ;  under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was 
completed  in  1818.  It  comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  inclusivelv;  the  sevenU  fasciculi  of  which  were  published  in  the  following  order,  vis. 
Joshua  in  1810 ;  Jucfges  and  Ruth  in  1812 ;  1  Kings  in  1813 ;  and  the  five  remaining  books  in 
the  four  succeeding  years,  tlie  whole  being  printed  off  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes,  containing  the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  inclusive,  were  published 
between  the  years  1819 — 1825 ;  and  the  remaining  (or  fiflh)  volume,  which  contains  the  Apo- 
cryphal books,  between  the  years  1825  and  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Holmes  wss  fol- 
lowed by  his  learned  successor,  whose  continuation  is  executed  in  the  same  splendid  and  accu- 
rate manner  as  the  Pentateuch.  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  interesting  critique  on 
XYieJirnt  volume  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  85-90. 
214-221.  267-274.  887-348.;  and  of  the  second  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
475-479.  and  vol.  xix.  867-372. 

There  are  many  practical  hindrances  as  to  the  advantageous  use  of  this  edition.  The  authori- 
ties are  not  clearly  expressed,  and  even  the  Alexandrian  MS.  is  commonly  quoted  only  amongst 
the  printed  editiont, 

18.  Psalteriura  Graecum  h  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca 
Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scriptune 
fideliter  descriptum,  Cur&  et  Labore  Henrici  Herveii  Babeb,  A.M.  Muaei 
Britannici  Bibliothecarii.     Londini,  1812.     Folio 

19.  Yetus  Testamentum  Grncum  h  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in 
Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicia 
Scripturte  fideliter  descriptum,  Cur&  et  Labore  Henrici  Herveii  Baser,  A.M. 
Londini,  1816-28.  4  vols,  folio. 

For  an  account  of  these  two  publications,  see  pages  679-80.  Kos.  2.  and  8.  n^rr^  in  the  account 
of  fac-simile  editions  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Septuagint  Yenion. 
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20.  Yetus  Testamentum  Gnecum  ex  Yersione  LXX  secundum  Exemplar 

Yaticanum  RomflB  editum.     Accedunt  variae  Lectiones  e  Codice  Alexandrino  nec- 

non  Introductio  J.  B.  Carpzoyii.     Oxonii,  e  Tjpographeo  Clarendoniano.     1817. 

6  vols.  8vOb 

An  accarate  and  beautifully  printed  edition :  there  are  copies  on  large  paper.  The  introduc- 
tion is  extracted  from  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Carpzoy's  Critica  Sacra,  Part  III. 

21.  Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione  Septua^inta  Interpretum  juxta  Exemplar 

Yaticanum,  ex  Editione  Holmesii  et  Lamberti  Bos.    Londini,  in  iBdibus  Val- 

pianis.     1819.  8yo. 

This  elegantly  executed  yolume  is  yery  correctly  printed,  after  the  editions  of  Holmes  and 
Bos,  and  (which  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cambridge 
and  Amsterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one. 

[22.  'H  UaXaia  ^ur9i}ici|  rara  rov^  ^EtioimKovrtu     Id  est  Yetus  Testamentum  se- 
cundum Septuaginta  seniorum  interpretationem  juxta  exemplar  Yaticanum  ;  ad- 
i'iciuntur  editionis  Grabianas  yarisa  lectiones.      London  (Bagsters).     [No  date.] 
Tcp.  8vo. 

This  Septuagint,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  from  the  stereotype  plates,  is  also  a  part  qS 
the  Polygiott  Bible  (No.  6.  in  section  6.).  It  is  separately  mentioned  here  as  being  by  far  the 
most  portable  form  in  which  the  Vatican  text  is  obtainable :  the  various  readings  prehxed  are 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  text  as  published  by  Grabe ;  that  is,  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  corrected  in  some  places  by  tnat  editor,  together  with  the  supplements  which  he  introduced 
from  other  sources.    See  No.  10.  above.] 

23  'H  IlaXaui  AiaGriK7i  Kara  rove  'E^^o/iijKovra.     Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione 

LXX  Interpretum,  juxta  exemplar  Yaticanum,  ex  editione  Holmesii  et  Lamberti 

Bos.     Glasgufe,  1822.     3  tomis  12mo.    Editio  noya,  Glasguss  et  Londini,  1881. 

2  tomis  18mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those  of  Holmes  and  Bos :  they  were 
executed  at  the  University  press  of  Glasgow.  To  the  edition  of  1831  is  prefixed  the  learned 
preface  of  Bp.  Pearson^  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of  1658. 

24.  'H  rioXaia  ^laQtjKtj  Kara  rov^  ' EdofiriKovra :  seu  Yetus  Testamentum  GrsBce, 

juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes  ex  auctoritate  Sixti  Y.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar 

Originale  Yaticanum  Romss  editum  quoad  textum  accuratissime  et  ad  amussim 

recusura,  cur&  et  studio  Leandri  Yan  Ess.     Lipsise,  1 824.  8yo. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped,  and  is  very  neatly  executed.  There  are  copies  on  thick  paper, 
which  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

25.  'H  UaXaia  AatOiiKfi  Kara  rovQ  *E€3oftriKovra,  Yetus  Testamentum  Grsecum 
juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes,  ex  auctoritate  Sixti  Quinti  Pontificis  Maximi 
editum,  juxta  exemplar  originale  Yaticanum :  nunc  denuo  recognitum,  accura- 
tissime expressum,  ad  normam  Yulgatss  yersiculls  distinctum,  cum  Latina  Trans- 
latione,  Animadyersionibus,  et  Complementis  ex  aliis  manuscriptis,  curft  et  studio 
J.  N.  Jageb.    Parisiis,  1839.  2  tomis.    Imperial  8yo. 

A  beautifully  printed  edition  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Firmin  Didot  The  editor,  the  abbtf 
Jager,  has  produced  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  arranged  upon  the  following  plan ; 
viz.  1.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Sixtine  Edition  published  at  Rome  in  1586,  which  professes  to 
exhibit  the  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  is  printed  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  t^'pographical 
errors,  of  course,  being  corrected.  To  this  testis  added  a  literal  Latin  version : — 2.  The 
chasms  in  the  Sixtine  Edition  are  supplied  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  occur,  from  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  which  (M.  Jager  states)  hta  been  collated 
verbatim  throughout  for  this  purpose :  —  3.  Both  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  version  are  divided 
into  verses,  according  to  the  Lalm  Vulgate ;  but  tlie  inversions,  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  are  noted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  apocr^-phal 
books,  as  were  rejected  by  the  assembly  of  Romish  divines  convened  at  Trent  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume :  —  4.  As  the  editor  contemplated  the  publication 
of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  order  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  has 
supplied  firom  the  Hebrew  text  (ader  the  manner  adopted  in  Otigen's  Hexapla)  all  Uie  passages 
which  are  wanting,  and  which  the  fathers  and  other  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  attest  to  be 
wanting,  in  the  common  Septuagint  Version.  These  supplementary  passages  (which  are 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  divided  into  verses  with  a  Latin  translation,)  are  extracted 
n'om  the  Roman  scholia,  from  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  from  the  fragments  of 
the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  and  from  numerous  other  published 
and  unpublished  manuscripts,  which  are  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris :  the  value  of 
such  supplements  would  have  depended  on  the  authorities  on  which  they  are  based ;  and  thua 
it  is  a  great  defect  for  them  not  he  specified  throughout 

26.  Jeremias  Yates,  h  yersione   Judseorum  Alexandrinorum  ac   reliquorum 
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Interpretam  Gnecorum  emendatos,  notisque  criticis  illiutmtiu  k  G.  L.  Sfohs. 
Lipsix,  1794-1823.     2  toIs.  8to. 

A  oontinoation  of  the  first  yolame  of  these  illastmtioiu  of  Jeremiah  is  given  in  Potfs  and 
Raperti*8  Sylloge  CommentaUoBam  Theolc^icamm.  These  are  enlamd  and  completed  in 
the  second  Tolume,  which  was  published  in  1823,  after  the  anthor's  death,  by  his  son,  F.  A.  W. 
8pohn. 

[27.  'H  nAAAIA  AIASHKH  KATA  TOTS  'BBAOMHKONTA.  U  rov  iv  yiwrx^ 
Uti^  rift  ^pa^  itoucovfffif  Xw69ov  waeAw  tAv  *Vmo9titVy  Urvrt^ivroc  ^x^""*^  'AXeCov- 
iptvov  Kw^iiffoc,  furarvirueMa^  ETAOKIA  MEN  KAI  SYNEPrEI^  TH£  'IBP AS 
STNOAOr  TOr  BAZIAEIOT  THS  'EAAAAOS,  AAHANH  AE  TH£  EN  APTAIA, 
'ETAIPIA2  THS  HPOS  AIAAOSIN  THS  XPISTIANIRHS  DAIABIAS,  7va  imp§^y 
roig  tK  lipov  KXripov  Stavifitirai,     Athens,  1843,  1646,  1849,  1850.     8yo.  4  Yols. 

The  Greek  title  of  this  edition  describes  its  history  and  object :  it  is  well  and  dearir  printed, 
and  very  convenient  for  reading.  The  fourth  volume  contains  the  apoczypbal  books,  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  directed  to  be  separated,  and 
not,  as  in  many  editions  of  the  LXX.,  intermixed  with  the  canonical  writings.  The  additions, 
liowever,  to  Esther  snd  Daniel  were  not  so  separated,  as  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  who  took  the 
charge  of  the  printing  of  the  edition  did  not  understand  that  these  portions  were  inclnded  in 
the  regalations. 

The  Society'  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  now  in  hand,  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  ^v.  Frederick  Field  (editor  of  Homilies  of  Chrysostom)  an  edition  of  the  LXX^ 
in  which  it  is  intended  that  all  objections  to  this  (on  the  ground  of  apocryphal  additions,  &c.) 
shall  be  fully  obviated.] 

[28.  Yetus  Testamentum  Gnece,  juxta  LXX  Interpretes.  Textum  Yaticanum 
Romanum  emendatius  edidit,  argumenta  et  locos  l^ovi  Testament!  Parallelos 
notavir,  omnem  lectionis  varietatem  codicum  vetastissimorom  AlexaDdrini,  Ephrcmi 
S>-ri,  Friderico-Augustani  subjunxlt,  commentationem  isagogicam  pretextuit  Con- 
Btantinus  Tmcubhoorf.    Lipsise,  1850.    2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  title :  its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  collection 
of  various  readings  from  several  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Another  edition  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  with  this  critical  appa  ratus  enlarged,  has  been  an- 
nounced.] 

[29.  'H  IlaXaia  Am9i}ri|  Kara  rove  'FJ^^ofitiKovra,     The  Greek  Septuagint  Yersion 

of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Yatican  Edition ;  toeether  with  the  real 

Septuagint  Yersion  of  Daniel  (includii^  the  Fourth  Book  of  uie  Maccabees),  and 

an  Historical  Introduction.     London  (mgsters).     [1851.] 

This  edition  was  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  that  of  Yalpy  (No.  21.  above\  which  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  for  whom  tJiis  was  executed.  Such  auditions  were 
made  (as  specified  in  the  title)  as  would  add  to  the  utility  of  the  reprint.] 


English  Translatioru  of  the  Septuagint  Versiom. 

1.  The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Septuagint.  The  New  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Kew  Testament,  translated 
from  the  Greek.  By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.    Philadelphia,  1808.    4  vols.  8vo. 

2.  The  Septuagint  Yersion  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Yatican  Text, 
translated  into  English :  with  the  principal  Yarious  Readings  of  the  Alexandrine 
Copy,  and  a  Table  of  Comparative  Chronology.  By  Sir  Lancelot  Charles  Lee 
Bbbhton,  Bart.    London,  1844.    2  vols.  8vo. 

A  close  and  accurate  translation.  The  table  of  comparative  chronology  is  copied  with  due 
acknowledgment,  ftom  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Home. 


[iL]  EniTioHs  or  Oeigbr'b  Hbxapla  akd  Tbtsapi^ 

1.  Hexaplorum  Origenis  que  ropersunt.  Ex  Manuscriptis  et  ex  Libris  editis 
emit  et  Notis  iUustravit  D.  Bernardus  de  Montfaucon.  Accedunt  Opuacula 
qusedam  Origenis  anecdota,  et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  veterum  Interpre- 
tationtbuB  concinnatum,  itemque  Lexicon  Grsecum,  et  alia.  Farisiis,  1713.  2  tomis, 
folio. 

The  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Origen*s  Hexapla.    The  first  volume 
contains  a  very  valuable  preliminary  disqaintion  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  on  the  different 
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andent  Greek  versions;  together  with  a  minute  aocoant  of  Origen's  biblical  labonrs,  and  some 
inedited  fragments  of  Origen,  &c.  To  these  succeed  the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Book  of  Psalms  inclusive.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Hexapla  to  the 
end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapla. 

2.  Uexaplonim  Ori^enis  quse  supersunt.  Edidit,  notisque  illustravit  Ca.  Frider. 
Baxoidt.     Liipsise  et  Lubec«,  1769-70.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Bahrdt  undertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  Mont- 
fancon*s  magnificent  edition.  He  has  omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments, 
the  explanation  of  particular  words  occnrrinK  in  the  notes,  and  some  scholia.  He  has  improved 
the  arnuiffement  or  the  materials  collected  by  Montfaucon,  and  has  added  some  fuither  frag- 
ments of  Origen's  Hexapla,  from  a  Leipsic  manuscript.  Bahrdt  has  also  given  many  additional 
notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished  trom  those  of  Montfaucon.    The  Hebrew  words  are 

Siven  in  Greek  characters,    lliis  edition  was  severely  criticised  by  Fischer,  in  his  Prolusiones 
e  Versionibus  Greecis,  p.  34.  note. 

The  Fragments  of  the  versions  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  collected  by  Morin 
and  others,  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Versi<Mi  executed  at  Rome  in  1587,  at 
Frankfort  in  1597,  at  London  in  1658,  at  X^paic  in  1697,  and  at  Franeker  in  1709. 

3.  Aiiimadversiones,  quibus  Fragmenta  Versionum  Grscarum  Y.T.  a  Bern. 
Montefalconio  coUecta,  nlastrantur,  emendantur.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottfr.  Schab- 
rsNBESG.    Specimina  duo.    Lipsios,  1776-81.    8vo. 


[iii.]    AKOTHBB   GBEEK  YEB8ION. 

1.  Nova  Yersio  Grteca  Fentateudii,  ex  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliothecie  Codice 
Veoeto.  Edidit  atque  receosuit  Chr.  Frid.  Ammoit.  ErlaDge,  1790-91.  3  vols. 
8vo. 

2.  Nova  Yersio  Graeca  Froverbionim,  Ecclesiastis,  Cantici  Canticoram,  Ruthi, 
ThrenoruDi,  Danielis,  et  selectorum  Pentateuchi  Locorum.  Ex  unico  S.  Marci 
Bibliothecse  Codice  Yeneto  nunc  primum  eruta,  et  notulis  illustrata  a  Joanne 
Baptiste  Gaspare  D* Ansae  de  Yilloison.    Argentorati,  1784.    8Vo. 


§  3.  Ahcibht  Obibhtal  Ybbsiohs. 

[i.  Tub  Stbiac  YaBnoBg.] 
The  PethUo  or  Old  Syriac  Version, 

1.  Biblia  Syriaca  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Parisiis,  1645,  folio.  (In  Le 
Jay*8  Pol;^glott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  Bp. 
Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Pentateuchus  Syriace.  Ex  Polyglottis  Anglicanis  STmma  fide  edidit  Georgivs 
Gvillielmys  Kibsch.    Hofs  et  Lipsie,  1787.    4to. 

In  an  appendix  the  editor  has  collected  various  readings  of  the  Syriac  Version  from  the 
commentaries  (in  the  Syriac  language)  of  £phraem,  with  some  additional  observations  of  his 
own. 

4.  Yetus  Testamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  sistens,  qui  in  Canone 

Hebraico  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potuit,  apud  Syros  usitato  dispositas. 

In  usum  EcclesisB  Syrorum  Malabarensium,  jussu  Societatis  Biblicss  recc^ovit,  ad 

fidem  codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendavit,  edidit  Samuel  Lbb,   A.AL   Linguss 

Arabicss  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.    Londini,  1823.    4to. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Three  manuscripts  have  been  collated  for 
this  edition,  viz.  1.  The  valuable  manuscript  brought  by  the  liev.  Dr.  Buchanan  from  Travan- 
core  in  tiie  East  Indies,  collated  by  Professor  Lee ;  2.  Anotlier  manuscript  belonging  to  (he 
Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke;  and,  8.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Pentateuch  round  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards  Dr.)  Lee  in  th«  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

5.  Novum  Testamentum,  Syriac^  cura  Alberti  Widmamstadii.  (Yiennse 
Austriacss,  1JI55.)     4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  S}Tiac  New  Testament :  it  is  very  rare.  Bishop  Marsh  states  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  periect  pattern  of  the  genuine  Peehito.  (Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  637.)  Dr.  Masch  has  given  a  long  account  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp. 
70—79.  There  are  copies,  dated  Yiennn  Austriacie,  1562, 4to. :  but  they  are  the  same  ediUoa 
with  a  DOW  title-page. 
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6.  Komm  Daaiini  Koctri  Jesa  Ckristi  Testamentmii  8711101111,  com  Terttooe 
Latina ;  curft  et  ftudio  Johannis  Leusds*  et  Caroli  ^cuaaw.  Ad  omnes  editiones 
dilij^enter  recenaituiii,  et  vanis  lectioaibos,  ma^pno  Ubore  eoUectia,  adomatom.  1708. 
Secanda  editio  a  mendia  repargsU.    Lagdmu  BaUTomm,  1717»  4to. 

The  6nit  editioo  appeared  in  1708 ;  bat  oopiet  are  moat  coaunonljr  to  be  loet  with,  bearing 
the  date  of  17^19.  Michaelis  pronooncea  thia  to  be  "  the  xtxj  beat  edition  of  the  Sjriac  Xev 
Tmtaineat.  The  Terv  excellect  Lexicon,  which  ia  annexed  to  it,  will  erer  retain  ita  vahie ; 
being,  a«  far  aa  r^jparaa  the  New  Testament,  extremely  accurate  and  complete,  and  anppljja^ 
in  Bome  mcaaore  the  place  of  a  concordance."    (Introd.  to  New  Test.  toL  iL  part  i  p.  17.) 

r  See  abore  p.  261.  with  regard  to  thia  edition,  and  the  fact  that  there  ia  miIt  erne  imprearion, 
whether  it  be  dated  1708,  17u9,  or  1717.  The  statement  on  the  reprinted  title-page  of  1717, 
"  Seconda  editio  a  mendia  repnigata,"  ia  a  fidae  and  ntteri j  misleading  statement.  The  nndiie 
praise  lavished  by  Michaelia  naa  given  this  edition  a  name  which  ia  ill  sopported  bj  the  internal 
contradiction  and  inconsistency  ^ita  mode  of  execution.] 

7.  Novum  Testamentum  Syriac^  denoo  recoffnitmiiy  atque  ad  fidem  CodScum 
ManuscHptorum  emendatom.    Londini,  1816.    4to. 

A  beautiful  edition,  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Bichaid  Watta,  for  the  nae  of  the  Syriaa 
Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  ia  stated  to  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  grefitude. 
This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  A.  IL  fafterwards  D.D.]  late  Pro- 
fensor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  expenae  of  the  edition  waa  defrayed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There  ia  an  interesting  communication  by  Prof.  Lee 
concerning  this  edition,  in  I>r.  Wait*s  TnnaUtion  of  Hug*s  Introduction  to  the  New  TesL  voL 
i.  pp.  8€8— 370.  noUM, 

[See  above,  p.  262.  for  some  account  of  the  reUlion  of  Lee*8  edition  to  that  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  In  the  sheets  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  edition  (which  seems  never  to 
have  been  jntbluhed^  a  Latin  version  is  subjoined  to  each  page.  Dr.  Lee*s  edition  of  the  Syriac 
New  Test,  was  repnnted  in  smaller  type  to  accompany  his  edition  of  the  Old  TesL  npra.  No.  4.] 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  Old  Syriac  Version.  For  a  more  oopioua 
account  ijX  them,  and  of  various  other  editions,  see  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelia^a  Intro- 
dortion  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  il.  part.  L  pp.  4-18,  and  part  iL  pp.  536-^546. ;  aiao  Maseh'a 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  iL  vol  L  pp.  71-102. 

[8.  The  Syriac  New  Teatament.    Edited  by  William  GmnvFisu>.    London, 
1828.*.  Fcp.  8to.  (also  in  4to.  and  folio,  as  part  of  Bagster's  Polyglott.) 
This  excellent  edition  ia  described  above,  p.  263.] 


SuppUmerUi  to  the  Syriae  Text 

1.  Textiu  l^icToram  Evanffeliomm  yereionia  Simplicia  Syriace,  joxta  Edidonem 
Schaafianam,  collatus  cum  duobiifl  ejusdem  yetuatis  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibliotheca 
BofUeiana  repositis;  nee  non  cum  dod.  MS.  Commentarii  Gr^orii  Bar-Hebnei 
ibidem  adaervato,  a  Ricariio  Johbs.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  ClarendonlanOk  1805. 
4to. 

This  publication  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  any  Syriae  edition;  it  has  two  fiic-aimilea  at 
the  Synac  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor. 

2.  M1CHABLT8  (Joannis  Davidis)  Cune  in  Versionem  Sjriacam  Actuum  Apoeto- 
licorum ;  cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  Indole,  Cognationibus,  et  nsu  Teraionla 
SyriacsB  Novi  Fcederis.    GrOttingsB,  1755.    4to. 


[7^0  Cureioman  Syriac  Vernon. 

Qaatuor  Evangel ionim  Syriac^  recensionis  antiquissimse,  atqne  in  occidente 
ad  hue  ignotto  quod  superest :  e  codice  vetustissimo  Nitriensi  emit  atque  vulgayit 
Guilielmus  Cubkton.     Londini,  impensis  suis.     4to. 

This  version  and  the  MS.  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  the  parts  of  the  Goepels  that  are 
there  exUnt,  are  described  above,  p.  267.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cureton  will  soon  have 
completed  his  translation  and  critical  notes,  so  that  the  publication  may  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  Syriac  text  is  printed  in  a  noble  Estrangelo  character.] 


The  Philoxenian  Syriac  Vereum, 

1.  Sacrorum    Evangeliorum    Versio    Syriaca  Fhiloxeniana,  ex  Codd.  iMSS. 
Ridleianis  in  Bibliotheca  CoUegii  Novi  Oxon.  reposltis ;  nunc  primum  edita,  com 
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Interpretatione  Latinft  et  Annotationibus  Joseph!  White.  Oxonii,  e  Tjpographeo 
Clarendoniano,  1778.    2  tomis,  4to. 

2.  Actuum  Apostolorum,  et  Epistolarum  tarn  Catholicarum  quam  Paulinarum, 
Yersio  Syriaca  rhiloxeniana cum  Interpretatione  Latind  et  Annota- 
tionibus Josephi  Whitb.  Oxonii,  e  Tjpographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799.  1803.  2 
tomis,  4to. 

[3.  Das  HeiligeEvangelium  des  Johannes  Syrisch  inHarkleusischer  Uebersetzung 
nebst  Kritischen  Aumerkungen  Ton  G.  H.  BsBNSTEiif.    Leipzig,  1853.     8vo.] 

[To  complete  the  Syriac  editions,  as  containing  much  information  relative  to  MSS.  and 
readings,  the  following  work  deserves  special  mention:  Novi  Testamenti  Vertiones  Syriacof 
nmplex,  Philoxtniama  et  Hieroaofymitana,  Denuo  examinata  et  ad  fidem  codieum  manu  scrip- 
torum  bibHothecarvm  VatieatuB,  AngeUae,  AsMemaniante,  JUediicetc,  Reaut  (diarumque,  novi$  ob- 
Mervationibut  atque  tabuKs  are  incuis  iiluttmta,  k  J.  G.  Chr.  Adler.    Uafniae,  1789.  4to.] 


Portions  added  to  the  Peshito. 

[1.  Apocalypsis  Sancti  Johannis  ex  Manuscripto  exemplar!  ^  Bibliothecd  Clariss. 
Yiri  Josephi  Scaliger  deprompto,  Edita  charactere  Sjro  et  Ebrseo,  cum  Yersione 
Latina  et  Notis,  Opera  et  Studio  Ludovici  de  Di£U.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1627. 
4to. 

2.  Epistolae  Qnatuor,  Petri  secunda,  Johannis  secunda  et  tertia,  et  Judse,  fratris 
Jacobi  una,  ex  celeberrimae  BibliothecsB  BodleiansB  Oxoniensis  MS.  exemplari  nunc 
primum  depromptae,  et  charactere  Ilebrseo,  Yersione  Latinfi,  notisque  quibusdam 
msignitse.  Opera  et  Studio  Edwardi  Fococus,  Angli- Oxoniensis.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1630.     4to. 

The  text  of  these  editions  is  deacribed  above,  pp.  280.  and  278.  These  portions  were  added 
to  complete  the  Peshito  New  Test  in  Le  Jav's  and  Walton's  Polyglotts,  and  in  subseqaent 
editions :  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  form  no  pari  really  of  that  version.  3 


7^  Si/riac  Hexaplar  Version, 

1.  Specimen  ineditnet  Hexaplaris  Bibliorum  Yersionis,  Syro-Estran^hele,  cum 
simplici  atque  utriusque  fontibus,  Grseco  et  Hebrseo,  collate  cum  duplici  Latin& 
Yersione  et  notis.  Edidit,  ac  diatribam  de  rarissimo  codice  Ambrosiano,  unde  illud 
haustum  est,  prsemisit  Johannes  Bern,  de  Rossi.     Parmse,  1778.     8vo. 

This  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psalm  printed  in  six  columns.  The  first  contains  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Septoagint ;  the  second,  the  Syro-Estrangelo  text ;  the  third,  the  Latin  text  trans- 
lated from  the  Septuagint ;  the  fourth,  the  Hebrew  text ;  the  fifth,  the  Peehito  or  Old  bynac 
text  above  noticed ;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text  translated  from  this  latter  version. 

2.  Libri  lY.  Regum  Syro-Heptaplaris  Specimen  e  Manuscripto  Parisiensi 
Syriace  edidit,  textum  Yersionis  AJexandrinsB  Hexaplarem  restituit,  notisque 
illustravit  Joannes  Godofredus  Hasse.     Jenae,  1782.     8vo. 

3.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Ambrosiano- Mediolanensis  editus,  et  Latine  yersus, 
a  MatthsBO  Norbebo.    Londini  Gothorum,  1787.    4to. 

This  work  contains  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  EsekieL 

4.  Daniel  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  Tetraplis  desumptum. 
Ex  codice  Syro-Estranghelo  BibliothecsB  AmbrosiansD  Syriace  ediait,  Latine  vertit, 
prafatione  notisque  illustravit,  Carolus  Bugatus.    Mediolani,  1788.    4to. 

5.  GursB  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambrosio-Medio- 
lanensL     Scripsit  Henricus  MiDDSLDORPr.    Vratislavise,  1817.    4to. 

6.  Psalmi,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  quos  ex  codice  Syro- 
Estranghelo  BibliothecsB  AmbrosianiB  Syriac^  imprimendos  curavit,  Latine  Tertit, 
notisque  criticis  illustravit,  Carolus  Bdoatus.     Mediolani,  1820.     4to. 

7.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Liber  Quartus  Regum,  ^  codice  Parisiensi :  Isaias, 
duodecim  Prophetss  Minores,  Proverbia,  Jobus,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Threni, 
Ecclesiastes,  e  Codice  Mediolanensi.  Edidit  et  commentariis  illustravit  Uenricus 
MiDDELDOBPF.    Bcroliui,  1835.    2  tomis.  4to. 

The  first  part  or  volume  of  this  most  valuable  work  contains  the  Syriac  text ;  the  second,  the 
critical  commentaiy  of  the  learned  editor.  For  a  critical  account  of  Dr.  Middeldorpf 's  work, 
see  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Juillet  1837,  pp.  422-^27. 

[Masius's  edition  of  Joshua  contains  readings  from  a  Syro -Hexaplar  MS.  now  lost:— very 
much  of  this  version  might  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  the  Nitrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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[iL]  Thb  Abawc  Ykbsiok. 

1.  BiUia  Arabica  Yeteris  et  Kori  TesUmentL     Pariflia,  1645.  Iblkk.    (In  Le 
Ja/f  Poljgiott  Bible.) 

2.  Btblia  Arabica  Yeteris  et  NoW  TesUmeBtL  Londiai,  1657.  Iblio.  (In  Bp. 
Walton's  PoljgloU  Bible.) 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica,  Sacne  Coogrq^ationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  jum  edita 
in  usum  Ecclesiamm  Orientaiinin :   additis  i  Begione  Bibliii  Latinii  Ynlgatw 
Romae,  1672.     3  tomia,  folio. 

This  edition  was  pnbUslicd  under  the  ini^tectioa  of  Seighis  Risios,  the  Bonrish  BSsiiop  of 
DamsflfusL  It  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin.  "  Bat  it  is  of  no  use,  eiilHr  to  a  critie  or  an  expositor 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  altered  firom  the  Latin  Yawn.*  (Mirhartifl^  toL  iL  part  i 
p.  93.) 

4.  The  Holj  Bible,  oonUining  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  Arabic 
Language.    >i  ewcastle-upon-Tjoey  1811.     4to. 

Twelve  copies  of  this  beantiftdl^  executed  edition  were  printed  in  large  iblio  ibr  pmumta : 
one  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 


6.  Xoyunn  D.  N.  Jeaa  Chriati  Testamentmn,  Arabice,  ex  Bibliotbeca 
edente  Tboma  EapsHio.     In  Tjpographia  Erpeniana  Linguanim  Orienlalinm 
[Lugduni  BataTomm]  Anno  1616.    4to. 

Erpenios  pnblished  this  edition  of  the  Arabic  Kew  Testament,  firom  a  msmnrript  and  to  be 
written  A.  D.  1M2,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  in  the  desert  of  Thebais :  he  has  copied  his 
manoacript  with  siUKidar  aocoracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be  eranuaatical  enws. 
Micbaelis  says  that  this  is  the  most  elegant,  faithfol,  and  genuine  edition  <»  the  Arabic  versioo, 
bat  it  is  unfortuoatel  J  very  diflicalt  to  be  procured. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Arabicum.    Londini,  1727.    4to. 

This  edition,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  copies  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  the  use  of  the  Chriatians  in  Asia.  Its  basb 
is  the  text  cf  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts :  bat  the  editor,  Solomon  Negri,  has  altered  it 
in  those  passages  which  vary  from  the  reading  of  our  present  Greek  texL  It  is  therefore  of 
no  use  either  in  the  criticism  or  interpretation  of  the  Kew  Testament. 

7.  Qnatuor  Evangella,  Arabice,  Roms,  e  Typographia  Medioea.  Ronue»  1591. 
Folio. 

**  This  edition  was  printed  at  Borne  in  1590  and  1691  in  the  Medicean  printing-hoose :  1590 
stands  on  the  title-psge,  1591  in  the  subscription :  to  some  of  the  copies  is  annexed  a  Latin 
translation.**  (Micbaelis.)  This  version  is  described  abovey  pp.  824,  825.  The  Bomaa  edi- 
tion of  the  Four  Gospels  was  reprinted,  with  some  corrections,  in  the  Paris  Polyglot!,  and 
again,  with  very  numerous  corrections,  from  manuscripts  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  Uie  Londea 
PolvglotL 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  preceding,  and  of  other  editions  of  the  Arabic  Versions  of 
the  Old  and  Kew  Testament,  or  of  detached  portions  thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Masch, 

eirtii.  vol.  L  pp.  110-189.;  Micha^elis's  Introduction,  voL  iL  part  i.  pp.  84-94.;  Schnurxer's 
ibliotheca  Arabica,  pp.  889-397. ;  and  Hug's  Introduction,  roL  i  §§  106—118. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  exbibens  e  Bibliotbeca  Oxoniensi  Bodleiana  Spedmina 
Yersionum  Pentateucbi  septem  Arabicarum,  nondum  editarum,  cum  Obsenrationt- 
bus.    Scripsit  Henricus  Eberhardus  Grottlob  Faulus.    Jens,  1789.    8vo. 


[ill.]  The  Fessic  Ybbsior. 

1.  Pentateucbi  Yersio  Fersica,  interprete    Jacobo  filio    Joseph  TAYoa,  seu 
Tawsensi,  Judfeo.     Constantinopoli,  1546.    Folio. 

This  extremely  rare  edition,  which  is  printed  with  Hebrew  types,  and  accompanied  with  the 
ebrewtextfis  reprintet^  '~  ^^'  *     ^*^      '  "*^    *   -^^  «r,  __i-^^  _!*i.  is     ^       ^i       ^..^ 

and  a  Latin  translation. 


Hebrew  text,  is  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  with  Persian  characters, 
lis 


2.  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Yersio  Fersica  Syriacam 
et  Arabicam  suavissime  reddens :  ad  verba  et  mentem  Gr»ci  Texti^  fideliter  et 
veniiste  concinnata  ....  Per  Abrahamum  WHSXiOCUM.     Londini,  1657.     Folio 

3.  Evangelia  Quatuor  Persic^  interprete  Symone  F.  Josep^h  Taurinensi,  juxta 
codieem  Fococktanum,  cum  Yersione  Latina  Samuelis  Clerici.  Londini,  1657. 
Folio.     (In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bp.  Walton*s  Polyglott  Bible.) 
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[iv.]    ThB  .^SgTPTIAN  YBBSIONfl. 

Memphitic,  or  Dialect  of  Lower  Egypt 

1.  Quinque  Libri  Mojsis  Frophetae  in  Lingua  JS^ptiaca.  Ex  MSS.  YaticanOy 
Farisiensi,  et  Bodleiano  descripsit,  ac  Latine  vertit  David  Wii<kiks.  Londini, 
1731.    4to. 

2.  Fsalterium  Coptico-Arabicum.    Romfe,  1744.    4to. 

3.  Fsalterium  Alexandrinum  Coptico-Arabicum.     Romie,  1749.     4to. 

Both  these  editions  of  the  Coptic  Psalter  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  ¥1de  at  Rome,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  £gypt.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sion  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Coptic  text. 

4.  Fsalterium  Coptice,  ad  codicum  fidem  recensuit;  Lectionis  varietatem  et 
Fsalmos  Apocrypbos  Sahidic^  Dialecto  conscriptos,  ac  primum  k  G.  C.  Woidio 
editos,  adjecit  J.  L.  Idbleb.    Berolini,  1837.    8vo. 

5.  Fsalterium  in  dialectum  Coptics  Linguse  Mempbiticum  translatum,  ad  fidem 
trium  codicum  MSS.  Regies  Bibliotbecce  Berolinensisi,  inter  se  et  cum  Tukii  et 
Ideleri  libris,  necnon  cum  Grsecis  Alexandrini  codicis  ac  Vaticani  Hebraicisque 
Fsalmis,  comparatorum.  Edidit,  notisque  criticis  et  grammaticis  instruxit,  M.  G. 
ScHWABTZE.    LiiNiiae,  1844.    4to. 

6.  Duodecim  Frophetarum  Libros,  in  Lingua  .^Bgyptiaca,  Tulgo  Coptica  sen 
Memphitica,  ex  Manuscripto  Farisiensi  descriptos  et  cum  Manuscripto  Johannis 
Lee,  J.  G.  D.  collates,  Latme  edidit  Henricus  Tattam,  A.M.    Oxonii,  1836.    8vo. 

7.  Novum*  Testamentum  u3G^yptiacum,  vulgo  Copticum,  ex  MSS.  Bodleianis 
descripsit,  cum  Vaticanis  et  Farisiensibus  contmit,  et  in  Latinum  Sermonem  con- 
yertit  David  Wukjms.     Oxonii,  1716.    4to. 

[This  was  the  first  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New  Testament :  the  editor  was  criticised  with 
severity  by  his  contemporaries,  and  also  by  the  more  recent  labourer  in  the  same  field, 
Schwartze.  This  edition  of  Wilkins  seems  never  to  have  had  more  than  a  very  limited  circu- ' 
lation :  the  impression  is  stated  to  have  been  a  very  small  one,  and  twelve  years  ago  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  copies  were  remaining  in  sheets  at  Oxford  in  the  warehouse  belonging  to 
the  University  press.] 

A  fragment  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  lY.  22.  and  ch.  Y.)  and  some  fragments  of 
the  prophet's  epistle  to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Baroch,  are  printed  in  Coptic,  with  a  literal  Latin  version,  by  M.  Qnatre- 
m^re,  in  his  Recherches  sur  la  Langne  et  Litt^rature  de  I'Egypte,  pp.  228.  246.  (Paris,  1804,), 
who  has  illustrated  them  with  numerous  learned  notes. 

[8.  The  Gospels  in  Memphitic  and  Arabic.  Fublished  for  tbe  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.     1829.    4to. 

The  Memphitic  text  of  this  edition  seems  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Wilkins ;  the  Arabic 
which  accompanies  the  Memphitic  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  Egyptian  Chris- 
tians (Copts),  to  whom  the  Coptic  in  either  of  its  dialects — Memphitic  or  Thebaic— is  wholly 
a  dead  language.    This  edition  is  very  neatiy  printed.] 

[9.  Novum  Testamentum  Coptice.  Edidit  Dr.  M.  G.  Schwartzb.  Lipsise, 
1846-7,  4to. ;  also  with  the  title 

Quatuor  Evangelia  in  Dialecto  Lingus  Copticss  Memphitic&  perscriptft  ad 
Codd.  MS.  Copticorum  in  R^ia  Bibliotheca  Berohnensi  adservatorum,  nee  non  libri 
a  VVilkinsio  emissi  fidem.  Edidit,  emendavit,  adnotationibus  criticis  et  gramma- 
ticis, variantibus  lectionibus  expositis  atque  textu  Coptico  cum  Graeco  comparato 
instruxit  M.  G.  Schwartzb. 

In  1888  Dr.  Schwartze  had  published  **  Te$tamentum  Notum  CopOco-Memphiticitm  ex  dfSS. 
Regite  BibliotheciB  BeroUnenM,  emendatmn  a  M.  6.  Schwartzb,  4to.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  above  edition  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  not  continued  owing  to  the  death  of  the  editor. 
The  plan  of  this  edition  is  described  above,  pp.  290-2.] 

[10.  Acta  Apostolorum  Coptice.    Edidit  Paulus  Boetticheb.   Halse,  1852.  8vo. 

This  volume  was  printed  at  Vienna.  Though  intended  as  a  kind  of  continuation  of  Schwartze*s 
uncompleted  edition,  the  plan  is  wholly  different,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  except  to  skiliUl 
Egyptian  scholars.    See  above,  pp.  292,  293. 

Boetticher  has  since  similarly  published  the  Epistles.] 

[11.  The  New  Testament  in  Memphitic  and  Arabic.  London,  1847-52.  2 
vols,  folio. 

This  edition  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Societv  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge.   The  Memphitic  text  was  revised  (by  MS.  authorities  it  appears)  by  the  Rev.  R.  T, 


7S2  Ancient  Vernons. 

LiEDBR  of  Cairo.    The  Hemphitic  text  ia  large  and  magnificent;  the  Anbic,  whidi  is  only 
the  subordinate  accompaniment,  ia  in  a  small  colnom  at  the  left  hand  of  the  paee. 

1847  is  the  date  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  Tolome,  but  1848  was  Uie  penod  of  actual  pob- 
lication.]  

ThebatCj  or  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt 

12.  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testamenti  Grseci  e  Codice  Alezandrino  de- 
script!  a  G.  C.  Woide Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799,  iblio. 

Tbis  work  contains  the  completest  collection  of  fragments  of  the  Thebaic  Version.  See  an 
account  of  it  in  No.  1.*  page  679.  mpr^ 

[13.  jSgjptioram  Codicum  reliquis,  Yenetiis  in  Bibliothecft  Naniane  asserrafse 
edidit  Minoasslu.  Bononis,  1785,  &c.  foL  See  as  to  the  portiona  thus  edited 
the  former  part  of  this  voL  p.  295.] 

14.  Friderici  Mi^NTSRi  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Noyi  Testamenti 
Sahidlcae.  Accedunt  Fragmenta  Epistolarum  PauUi  ad  Tlmotheum,  ex  Mem- 
branis  Sahidicis  Musei  Borgiani,  Yelitris.     Hafnise,  1789.  4to. 

15.  Frasmentum  Evangelii  S.  Joannis  GrsBCO-Coptico-Thebaicnm,  ex  Maseo 
Borgiano,  Latine  versum  et  Notb  illostratum  ab  Augustino  Ajitonio  Gbokoio. 
Romse,  1789.  4to. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  publication  in  the  Analytical  BeTiew,  toL  xvi. 
pp.  418—421. 

[16.  Catalogue  Codicum  Copticorum  manu  scriptorum  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano 
Yelitris  adservantur:  auctore  G.  Zo£OA,  Dano.     Romie,  1810.  Fol. 

In  pp.  207 — 220.  of  this  work  are  contained  Thebaic  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  of  Uie  Ephesians*  and  two  of  the  Apocalypse.] 


Bashnmrky  or  Dialect  of  Baehmxar^  a  Province  of  (he  Delia. 

17.  Fragmenta  Basmurico-Coptica  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  qnie  in  Museo 
Borgiano  Yelitris  asserrantur,  cum  reliquis  Yersionibus  iBgjptiis  contulit,  Latine 
vertit,  nee  non  criticis  et  philologicis  adnotationibus  illustravit,  W.  F.  Engelbrbth. 
Uafnbe,  1811.  4to. 

This  publication  contains  foments  of  the  first  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  of  St.  PauPs  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Epnesians  and  to  Philemon,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Bashmuric,  Thebaic,  and  Memphitic  Dialects,  with  a  literal 
Latin  version.  The  corresponding  Greek  text  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Notes  are 
subjoined,  pointing  out  the  various  readings,  with  critical  remarks. 

[Nos.  14.  and  16.  above  contain  some  Bashmuric  fiiigments.  See  above,  pp.  298,  299.,  as  to 
the  true  name,  &c.  of  this  version.] 


[v.]  .^Jthiopic  Yersiok. 

No  entire  ^thiopic  Bible  has  been  printed.  Masch  ^ibl.  Sacr.  part  ii.  vol.  i. 
pp.  145 — 155.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  have  appeared.  Of  these  the  following  are  most  worthy  of 
notice :  — 

1.  Fsalmi  et  Canticorum  ^thiopice.    Studio  Johannis  Potxsn.    Rome,  1513. 

4to. 

The  first  portion  of  the  u£thiopic  Scriptures  ever  printed.  It  is  veiy  rare ;  it  was  reprinted 
at  Cologne  in  1518,  in  folio,  in  a  rolyglott  Psalter. 

2.  Fsalterium  ^thiopice.    Londini,  1657.    Folio. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible :  the  text  is  taken  from  Potken*s  edition, 
with  various  readings,  and  notes  by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell. 

3.  Test  amentum  Novum ;  cum  Epistola  Fauli  ad  Hebreos  ....  Quse  omnia 

Fr.  Fetrus  ^thiops,  auxilio  piorum,  sedente  Paulo  III.  Pont.  Max.  et  Claudio 

illius  regni  imperatore,  imprimi  curavit  anno  salutis  1548.     [Rome]  4to. 

This  edition,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  is  divided  into  two  volumes  and  four  separate  parts, 
viz.  1.  The  Gospels,  the  translation  of  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Epistles,  where  the 
translator  appears  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task.  (The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed 
after  the  Gospels,  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  thev  had  received 
when  tliey  put  to  press  the  Gospels,  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Kpistlcs,  and  the  Acts); — 2.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles }— 8.  The  fourteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul ; — 4.  The  seven  Catholic  Epistles ; 
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-«The  Apocalypse  is  added  as  an  Appendix.  The  MS.  of  the  Acts  being  veiy  imperfect,  its 
chasms  were  stated  to  be  supplied  from  the  Yalgate.  The  Roman  edition  was  reprinted  in  the 
London  Polyglott ;  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ^thiopic  version  was  published  by  Professor 
Bode  at  Brunswick,  in  175'2— 1765,  in  2  vols.  4to.  (Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95—98.  610>-614. 
Masch,  part  u.  vol.  i.  pp.  152, 153.) 

4.  Evangelia  Sancta  .^thiopica.  Ad  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  fidem  edidit 
Thomaa  Pell  Piatt,  A.M.    Londini,  1826.  4to. 

[5.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini  nostri  et  servatoris  Jesu  Christi  .^tbiopice. 
Ad  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  fidem  edidit  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  A.M.  Londini, 
1830.  4to. 

The  Gospels  mentioned  No.  4.  form  a  part  of  this  edition.  As  to  its  plan,  fico,  see  above, 
pp.  816—820.]  

[vi.3  Thb  Abmeniah  Vebsion. 

Biblia,  Armenice.    Yenetiis,  1805.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  4ta,  and  was 
not  very  cordially  received  by  the  Armenian  Christtans,  in  consequence  of  its  editor  Uscan, 
of  Erivan,  having  altered  it  conformably  to  the  Romish  Vulgate  Latin  version.  The  second 
edition,  which  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1705,  also  in  4to.,  is  much  more  valuable;  it 
was  collated  for  Dr.  Holmes's  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Separate  editions  of  the  Armenian 
New  Testament  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1668  and  1698,  and  another  at  Venice  in  1789, 
which  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few 
manuscripts  for  it,  and  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes.  In  this  impression,  which 
was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  the  editor  marked  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk. 

In  1805,  the  same  learned  editor  published  at  Venice,  at  the  expense  of  the  college  of  the 
monks  of  St  l^azams,  his  critical  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made  use 
of  sixty-nine  manuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of  the  Psalms,  thirtv-two  of  the 
Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  this 
edition,  that  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  accu- 
rate :  such  errors  as  were  discovered  he  corrected  by  means  of  other  copies ;  and  in  the  margin 
be  inserted  the  various  readings,  together  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were 
supported,  and  a  few  critical  explanations  when  necessary.  In  this  edition,  Dr.  Zohrab  has 
expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupported  by  any  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  collated. 
(Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  178--180.  CeiMrier,  Introduction  an  Nouv.  Test  pp.  185, 186.)  In 
1823,  Dr.  Z.  published  a  neat  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  aneieiU  and  modem  Armenian, 
in  one  volume  8vo.  The  modem  version  is  said  to  be  very  exact  and  literal*  [See  as  to  the 
text  of  Zohrab's  edition  above,  pp.  811,  312.] 


§  4.  Ancient  Western  Ysssions. 

[i.]  The  Latin  Versions. 

Ante-Hieranymian  Versions^  or  those  made  before  the  time  of  Jerome, 

1.  Yetvs  Testamentvm  secvndvm  LXX  liatine  redditvm,  et  ex  avtoritate 
Sixti  y.  Pont.  Max.  editvm.  Additvs  est  Index  Diotionvm  et  Loquutionum 
Hebraicarum,  Grsecarum,  Latinarum,  quarum  observatio  visa  est  non  inutilis 
futura.     Romse,  in  ^dibvs  Popvli  Komani,  1588.    Fulio. 

This  edition  was  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint  printed 
at  Rome  in  1586,  and  described  in  p.  722.  No.  6.  The  editor,  Flaminio  Nobili,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Antonio  Agelli,  collected  with  infinite  labour  all  the  fragments  of  the  Anti-Hiero- 
nymian  versions,  which  he  found  cited  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers :  the  deficient 
passages  he  translated  de  novo  into  Latin ;  a  circumstance  which  so  much  diminishes  the  value 
of  his  work  that  it  can  never  be  used  with  any  confidence.  (Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  ill.  pp.  6,  7.) 
This  volume  is  extremely  rare :  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

2.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latins  Yersiones  Antiquse,  seu  Vetus  Italica,  et  ceters 
qusecunaue  in  Codicibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum  Libris  reperiri  potuerunt:  quie 
cum  Yul^ata  Latina  et  cum  Textu  Gneco  comparantur.  Accedunt  Prsefationes, 
Observationes,  ac  Not«,  Indexque  novus  ad  Vulgatam  ^  regione  editam,  idemquc 
locupletissimus.  Operft  et  studio  D.  Petri  Sabatier.  Remb,  1745J-49.  3  tomis, 
folio. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apocryphal  books.  The  Vulgato 
accompanies  the  older  version.  There  are  three  versions  of  the  Psalms,  viz.  the  Old  Latin 
version,  that  of  Jerome  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  modem  Vulgate  (or  the  Gallican 
Psalter).  The  New  Testament  fonns  the  third  volume.  The  MSS.  consulted  by  Sabatier 
having  chasms,  the  Latin  Aculeate  in  such  parts  stands  alone.  He  has  sometimes  added  in 
the  notes  quotations  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  For  a  full  description  of  this  magnificent  work, 
see  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10.  [The  Gospels  in  this  edition  are  taken  from  the  Codex 
Colbertinus.    See  p.  237.  above.  1 
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3.  Erangeliarium  Quadniplex  Latine  Yeraionis  Antique,  sen  Yeteiis  Italicae, 
editum  ex  Codicibus  Manuscriptis,  aureis,  argenteis,  purpureis,  aliuqae  plusqnam 
millenarife  antiquitatis :  it  Joseplio  Blahchiko.    Romse,  1749.  2  tomis,  folio. 

A  splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  taken  from  manuscripts  of  the  old  Latin  yenion,  yix. 
the  Codices  Vercellensis,  Veronensis,  Corbeiensis,  Brixlanus,  vith  variations  from  lome  others. 
The  Codex  Forojuliensis  of  Jerome's  version  and  some  fragments  are  subjoined. 

For  bibliographical  details  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  the  Ante-Hiero- 
njmian  versions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Masch,  partii.  vol.  iii  pp.  16— -19.  [8ee  alao  abore, 
p.  237.  teq.'] 

4.  Codex  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Latinus  Rehdigerianus,  Matthieas  et  Marcus^ 
cum  Textu  Gneco  et  Editione  Vulgata  ooUatut  h  Joh.  Ephr.  Schbibbl.  Vntis- 
lavise,  1763.  4to. 

The  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  here  collated,  is  preserved  in  the  libraiy  belonging  to 
the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Breslau. 

[This  work  of  Scheibel  being  far  from  accurate,  David  SciiULZ  made  this  MS.  the  subject  of 
a  dissertation :  **  Natalititia  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  regis  Friderici  Guilelmi  III.  regis  ac 
domini  fortissimi  sapientissimi  justissimi  clemendssimi  bello  ac  pace  optimi  mazimi  liberate 
instauratseque  patris  auspicatisslma  die  IIL  Angusti  hor.  XI.  Oratione  solemn!  et  prKmiis 
civibus  in  certamine  litterario  victoribus  distribuendis  et  in  proximom  annum  proponcndis 
rite  celebranda  academisB  YiadrinsB  Yratislaviensis  nomine  indicit  D.  Davides  Sghulk,  OnL 
Theol.  Protest  H.  A.  Decan.  Duputatur  de  eodice  IV.  EvamgeSorum  BittioAeem  Bkt£geriamm 
in  quo  Vetu»  Latina  Verno  eonthutmr.    Yratislavia,  1814.  4to. 

David  Schulz  did  a  farther  service  to  the  text  of  this  MS.  by  introducing  its  readinga  into 
the  revised  edition  of  Oriesbach^s  New  Testament,  vol.  L,  which  he  publiwied  in  1827.  See 
No.  34.  abovcb  p.  694.] 

5.  Fragmenta  Yersionu  Antiqn»  LatinsB  Ante-UieronjmiaiUB  Prophetarom. 
Jeremiie,  Ezechielis,  Danielis,  et  Hoeeae,  e  Codice  Rescripto  Bibliothec«  Wirce- 
burgensis.  Edidit  Dr.  Fridericus  MUrtbb.  Hafhise,  1819.  4to.  (Also  in  the 
Miscellanea  Hafniensia  Theologici  et  Philologici  Argumentif  torn.  IL  fascic.  L 
pp.  81—148.     1821.  8vo.) 

The  Codex  Rescriptus,  from  which  these  fWi^ents  of  an  Ante-Hieronymian  version  have 
been  transcribed,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Feder,  m  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wurtaburg ; 
who  copied  nearly  all  that  is  legible,  comprising  portions  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Esekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Hosea.  Dr.  Feder  having  allowiMl  Dr.  Frederick  MOnter,  Bishop  of  Seeland,  to 
make  use  of  his  labonxs,  that  learned  prelate  has  here  printed  the  fragments  in  question.  Thev 
diflfer  materialhr  fVom  the  fragments  occurring  in  Sabatier*B  splendid  publication  above  noticed. 
Bp.  Mflnter  refers  the  date  of  the  original  writing  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

6.  Evangelium  secundum  Matthseum  Yersionis  Ante-HieronymiaDae,  ex  per- 

antiquo  Codice  Yaticano.      [In  the    third  volume  of  Cardinal  Angelo    Mai*s 

*'  Scriptorum  Yeterum  Nova  Collectio."]     Roms^  1828.  4to. 

Sabatier  had  given  a  copious  collation  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian 
Latin  version  in  his  "  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinao  Versiones  Antiqwe**  (No.  2.  p.  66.)  from  the 
Codex  Claromontanus.  That  manuscript  was  subsequently  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  Pope 
Pins  VI.,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Vatican  Library:  it  contains  Ihe  four  Gospels,  of  which  that 
of  St  Matthew  sJone  is  Ante-Hieronymian,  and  this  Cardinal  Mai  has  published.  It  wants 
chap.  i.  1.  to  iii.  15.,  and  firom  xiv.  83.  to  xviii.  12. 

[7.  Evangelium  Falatinum  ineditum  sive  reliquiao  textus  Evangeliorum  Latini 
ante  Hieronymum  versi,  ex  Codice  Palatino  purpureo  quarti  vel  quinti  P.  Chr. 
siEculi,  nunc  primum  emit  atque  edidit  Constantinus  Tischbnoobf.  Lipsise, 
1847.  4co. 

See  as  to  this  MS.  above,  p.  237.] 


JTui  Vergion  of  Jerome* 

1.  S.  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  Presbyteri  Divina  Bibliotheca  antehac 
inedita ;  complectens  Translationes  Latinas  Yeteris  et  Nov!  Testamenti,  turn  ex 
Ilebrseis  turn  Grsecis  fontibus  derivatas,  innumera  quoque  scholia  marginalia  anti- 
quissimi  Hebrsi  cujusdam  scriptoria  anonymi,  Hebraeas  voces  pressius  exprimentia. 

Studio  et  Lahore  Monachorum  ordinis  S.  Benedict!  e  congregatione  S. 

Mauri.    Farisiis,  1693.  folio.    (The  first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
Jcrome*8  works.) 

For  an  account  of  Jerome's  biblical  labours,  see  above.  Chap.  XXlll.  p.  243.  seg.  This  edition 
is  printed  from  six  manuscripts.  Editions  of  other  portions  of  Jerome's  translations  are  de- 
desciibed  by  Moscb,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  21 — 23. 
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[2.  Hieronymi  Opera,  cura  Vallaksi,  vols.  ix.  and  x.    Verona,  1734.    Folio.] 
3.  Fragmentum  Pragense  Evangelii  Marci  Tulgo   autograph!.     Edidit,   Lec« 
tionesque  variantes  critice  recensvit  losephus  Dobrowskt.     Pragae,  1778.  4to. 

The  Codex  ForojuliensiB,  edited  by  Blanchini  in  the  Eyangeliariam  Quadruplex,  is  the  other 
portion  of  ^Ats  Codeic 

See  a  notice  of  this  pretended  Latin  autograph  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  p.  255.  and  p.  488. 
note  2. 

[4.  Notriim  Testamentum  Grsece  et  Latine.  Carolus  Lac^marbus  recensuit. 
Lipsise,  1842-50.  8vo.  2  vols.] 

See  No.  59.  p.  701.  nmrh.  The  Latin  Text  sabjoined  to  the  Greek  exhibits  the  version  of 
Jerome  principally  on  the  aathority  of  the  Codex  Fuldensis.] 

5.  Novum  Testamentum  Yulgatie  Editionis,  juxta  Tex  turn  Clemen  tis  YIII* 
Romanum,  ex  T^pogr.  Apost  Yatic.  a.  1592,  accurate  expressum  cum  variantibus 
in  margine  lectionibus  antiquissimi  et  preestantissimi  Codicis  olim  Mona&terii 
Montis  Amiate  in  Etruria,  nunc  Bibliotbecse  Florentince  Laurentianae  Medice«e, 
saec.  YI.  P.  Chr.  Praemissa  est  commentatio  de  Codice  Amiatino  et  Yersione 
Latina  Yulgata:  edente  Ferdinando  Florente  Flbck,  Theol.  Dootore  et  Pro- 
fessore  Lips.     Lipsise,  1840.  12mo. 

The  Codex  Amiatinos,  which  is  now  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Lorenzo-Medicean 
Library  at  Florence,  is  a  beautiful  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  largest  size,  executed  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  contains  (what  is  rarely  to  be  met  with)  a  perfect  copy  of  the  whole  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  according  to  the  version  of  Jerome.  In  his  Introductory  Disquisition, 
Dr.  Fleck  has  given  the  literary  history  and  a  critical  description  of  this  manuscript,  together 
with  the  testimonies  of  various  eminent  scholars  to  its  value.  Dr.  F.  was  assisted  in  making 
his  collation  by  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.  (now  of  Middletown,  Connecticut),  to  whom  he 
has  acknowledged  his  obligations.  This  edition  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  New  Twtament  is  not 
accurately  printed,  and  the  collation  is  very  defective;  bat  this  edition  of  Fleck  directed 
attention  to  this  important  MS.  and  its  text 

[6.  Novum  Testamentum  Latine,  Interprete  Hieronymo.   £x  celeberrimo  Codice 

Amiatino nunc  primum  edidit  Constantinus  Tiscbekdobt.    Lipsiae,  1850. 

4to. 

See  above,  pp.  253,  254.,  respecting  this  MS.,  and  the  labours  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  in 
connection  witn  its  text,  and  the  correction  of  certain  passages  in  this  edition.] 

The  Latin  Fulgate  Version, 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  are  so  very  numerous,  that  a  few  of 
the  most  important,  or  most  accessible,  can  only  be  here  noticed.  A  particular 
description  of  all  the  editions  is  given  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  58 — 372. ;  and 
of  the  principal  editions,  by  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  tom.  i.  art.  Biblia.  Two 
hundred  and  seventeen  Latin  Bibles,  principally  of  the  Yulgate  Yersion  (many  of 
which  are  of  extreme  rarity),  are  described  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
pp.  288—510. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Yulgatse  Editionis,  tribus  tomis  distincta.  Rome,  ex  Typo- 
graphia  Apostolica  Yaticana,  folio. 

After  the  preceding  title,  we  read  the  following,  on  an  engraved  title* page:  — 

**  Biblia  Sacra  Yulgatae  Editionis  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  prtescriptum  emendata 

et  a  Sixto  Y.  F.  M.  recognita  et  approbata.    Romse,  ex  Typograpbia  Apostolica 

Yaticana,  M.D.XC." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  this  edition,  which  by  a  bull  was  authori- 
tatively declared  to  be  the  standard  of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited 
general  discontent  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  printing  the  requisite 
corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to  be  pasted  over  the  incorrect  passages :  but 
Gregory  XIV.,  who  succeeded  Sixtus  V.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to  suppress 
the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  therefore  become  of  extreme  rarity.  (Kenouard, 
Annales  de  iTmprimme  des  Aides,  touL  ii.  pp.  164>-166.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacne  Yulgatse  Editionis  Sixti  Y.  Pontificis  Max.  jussu  recognita  et 

edita.    Romse,  ex  Typograpbia  Apostolica  Yaticana.     1592.     Folio. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Clement  Till.,  the  successor  of  Gregory  XIV., 
whose  constitution  aeclares  it  to  be  the  only  authentic  edition :  it  is  the  basis  of  all  suhsequent 
editions,  printed  for  the  members  of  the  Komish  Church.  Dr.  Whittaker,  the  learned  antago- 
nist of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  convicted  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  beine  wilfully  eorrupUd  in  nearly 
forty  instances.    (Controversia  I.  de  Scripturis.    Qunstio  II.    Operum,  torn.  i.  pp.  289—299. 
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Genevie,  1610,  folio.)  For  an  ftccoant  of  the  fatal  vananeeg  between  these  tvro  Tevinons,  eee 
above,  pp.  250.  and  257.  A  third  edition  -waa  printed  in  1593,  in  4ta  They  are  both  verj 
rare.    Copies  of  tiiem,  aa  well  aa  of  the  Sixtine  edition,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Vulgate  Venionis  £ditio.    Jossu  Christianiasimi  Regis 

ad  Institutionem   Serenissimi  Delphini.     Pariaiis,  excudebat  Fr.   Amb.   Didot, 

1785.  2  tomis,  4to. 

A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typog^phy :  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  with  the 
words  **  ad  Institutionem  ^renisaimi  Delphini "  in  the  title-page.  These  bear  a  higher  price 
than  the  other  quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France.  Petgnot  alatea, 
that  two  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  on  vellum.  There  are  copies  of  the  same  editioa  in 
eight  volumes  8vo.,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Galilean  clergy,  by  the  printer,  F.  A.  Didot 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Yulffatie  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont  Max.  jiusu  reoognita 
atque  edita  Romie  ex  "[j^rpographia  Apostolica  Vaticana  MDXCIII.  Editio  nova, 
auctoritate  summi  pontincis  Leonia  XII.  exciisa.  Francofurti  a.  M.  [ad  MoennmJ 
1826.  Royal  8yo. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edition,  which  contains  all  the  prefatory  and  other  preliminary 
matter  of  the  Roman  edition ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  it  also 
has  the  old  subdivisions  of  A.  B.  C,  &c,  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of  which  an  aoooont  is 
given  p.  84. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  YuI^tsB  Editionis,  Sixti  Y.  Pont  Max.  jussu  reoognita,  et 
dementis  YIII.  auctoritate  edita.    Paris,  1828.  8to. 

A  neat  edition,  firom  the  press  of  F.  Didot 


*,*  The  Latin  Ynlgate  is  found  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Bible ;  and  various  other 
editions  may  be  met  with,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  twelve  shillings  to  three  or  four 
guineas  and  npwards*  according  to  their  rarity  and  condition. 


[ii.]  GrOTHiG  Ybbsion. 


1.  Quatuor  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Evangeliorum  Yersiones  perantiquse  dose,  Grotliica 
sell,  et  Anglo- Saxonica :  quarum  illam  ex  celeberrimo  Codice  Argenteo  nunc 
primiim  depromsit  Franciscus  Junius,  F.F.  Hanc  autem  ex  codicibus  MSS. 
coUatis  emendatii]ks  recudi  curavit  Thomas  Marescballus,  Anglus:  cujus  etiam 
obsenrationes  in  utrumquc  versionem  subnectuntur.    Dordrecht!,  1665.  4to. 

There  are  copies  of  this  work,  &C.,  with  the  date,  Amsterdam,  1684,  in  the  title;  but  these 
are  the  same  edition,  with  a  new  title-page. 

^  2.  D.  K.  Jesu  Christi  SS.  Evangelia,  ab  Ulphila  Grothorum  in  Moesia  episcopo 
circa  annum  "k  nato  Christo  CCCLX,  ex  Grssco  Gothic^  translata:  nunc  cum 
parallelis  versionibus,  Sveo-GothicA,  Norvsena  seu  Islandici,  et  Yulgat&  Latina 
edita  [^  Georgio  Stiernhielm.  Accedit]  Glossarium  Ulphilse  Gothicum,  Unguis 
affinibua  per  F.  Junium,  nunc  etiam  Sveo-Gothicft  auctum  et  illustratum  per 
Georgium  Sticrnbielm.     Stockholmife,  1671-70.  4to. 

3.  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Yersio  Gothica  ex  Codice  Argenteo  emendata  atque 
suppleta,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  et  Annotationibus  Erici  Benzelii  non  ita 
pridem  Archiepiscopi  Upsaliensis.  Edidit,  Observationes  suas  adjecit,  et  Gram- 
maticam  Gotbicam  praemisit  Edwardus  Lte.  Oxonii,  e  Typograpneo  Clarendon- 
iano.     1750.  4to. 

The  best  edition  which  had  then  appeared  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  ibur  Gospels :  it  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  Benzel,  archbishop  of  Upsal  (who  made  a  new  copy 
from  the  original  manuscript) ;  and  was  published  afler  his  decease  by  Mr.  Lye,  at  Oxford,  in 
1760,  in  small  folio.  It  is  executed  in  Gothic  letters ;  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are 
corrected ;  and  many  of  the  various  lections,  with  which  the  Gothic  version  ftuni^es  the  Greek 
Testament,  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 

4.  Ulphila?  Yersio  Gotbica  nonnullorum  Capitum  EpistolsB  Pauli  ad  Romanes,  e 
Cod.  Biblioth.  Guelpherbytanae,  cum  Commentarib  Francisci  Antonii  Kxittel. 

[1762.]  4to. 

The  fragment  of  the  Gothic  version,  printed  in  this  publication,  has  been  reprinted,  in  the 
following  article,  and  also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lye's  Saxon  and 
Gothic  Latin  Dictionary. 

5.  Frsffmenta  Yersionis  Ulphilanae,  continentia  Forticulas  aliquot  Epistolse 
Pauli  ad  Komanos,  ex  Codice  Kescripto  Bibliotbecce  Guelpherbytanse  eruta,  et  a 


/ 
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Francisoo  Antonio  Knittd  edita,  oum  aliquot  annotationibus  iypia  reddita  a 
Johanne  Ihbb.  Acoedont  duse  Diflsertationes  ad  Fliilologiam  Moeao-Grothicam 
spectantes.    Upsali^e,  1763.  4to. 

6.  Joliannis  ab  Immm  Scripta  Venionem  Ulpbilanam  et  Lingaam  Mceso-Gothi- 

cam  iiloBtrantiay  ab  ipso  doctissimo  auctore  emendata,  noyisque  acceflsionibas  aucta, 

jam  vero  ob  pnutantiam  ac  raritatem  collecta,  et  nak  cum  aliis  scriptis  similb 

argumenti  edita,  ab  Antonio  Friderico  BuscHua.    Berolini,  1773.  4to. 

This  Tolnme,  whldi  ia  not  of  very  frequent  occiinrenee»  oontftine  Ihre'a  learned  Diaqalsitioo, 
intitled  Ulphilaa  DlnatratQa;  variona  firaffmenta  of  UlphUaa'a  ▼anion  {  five  diaaertationa  illna- 
tratiye  of  them ;  a  apedmen  of  a  Gloaaaniiin  Ulphilanam*  with  prefacee  prefixed  to  it.  In  an 
Appendix,  the  editor  baa  subjoined  diaaertationa  on  Ulphilaa,  by  Heapeliiu  (with  remarks  on 
Henpeliiia  by  Oebicha),  Eaberar,  and  SoBdennann ;  spedmeaa  of  critical  obaervationa  on  the 
old  Gothio  translation  of  the  Goqiela,  by  John  Gordon,  a  learned  ScotUah  advocate ;  and  a 
diasertation  by  Wachter,  on  the  language  of  the  Codex  Argentetia. 

7.  Ulfilas  Gothiache  Bibel-ubenetzung,  die  alteste  Grennanische  Urkunde,  nach 
Ifaren's  Text :  mit  ^er  grammatiach-wortUcben  Lateiniacben  Ueberaetzung,  und 
einem  Gloeaar,  anwearbeitet  von  Friedrich  Karl  Fuu>a;  daa  Glosaar  nuigei^ 
beitet  von  W.  F.  tL  iUmiwAU> ;  und  den  Text  nach  Ihren*8  genauer  abscnrift 
der  dlbemen  Handochrift  in  Upsal,  80i^;f^tig  berichtigt,  aamt  einer  historiach- 
kritiflchen  Einleitung,  venehen  und  heransg^eben  von  Jobann  Christian  Zahn. 
Weissenfela,  1805.  4to. 

A  learned  prefiu:e  by  J.  G.  Zahn,  in  G«nnan«  contains  a  histoir  of  the  Gothic  veraion,  and  of 
the  variona  preceding  editiona  of  ita  fragmenta.  To  thia  succeed  the  fragmenta  themselves,  in 
the  Roman  character.  The  text  of  them  ia  ffiven  from  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which 
the  celebrated  acholar  Ihre  had  procured  to  oe  made  under  hia  own  inspection,  and  with  the 
design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed  Ihre*8  Latin  translation  by  the  aide  of  the  text : 
and  haa  also  addwl  an  interlineaiy  Latin  veraion,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  fix>t  of  each  page, 
and  an  hiatorical  introduction.  Theae  are  followed  by  a  Grammar  of  the  Gothic  language  by 
F.  K.  Fulda,  and  by  a  Gothic  Gloaaaiy  compiled  bv  W.  F.  H.  Keinwald.  **  The  text  ia  caze- 
fully  given;  the  grammatical  and  critical  ramarks,  added  in  the  mar^  below,  are  short, 
directly  applied  to  Uie  point,  and  well  conceived ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rich  appanttus  of  the 
book  is  yaiuable.*— (Hug's  Introd.  to  the  New  Teat  by  Dr.  Wait,  voL  L  pp.  487, 438.)  A  copy 
of  thia  onriona  and  valuable  work  ia  in  the  libraiy  of  the  British  Museum. 

8.  The  Grothic  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  firom  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  the  fourth 
Centurr ;  with  the  corresponding  English  or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of 
the  eighdi  Century,  in  Roman  Cnaracten ;  a  literal  English  Lesson  of  each ;  and 
Notes,  niuatrations,  and  Etymological  Disquisitions  on  Organic  Principles.  By 
Samuel  Hehshaix,  M.A.    London,  1807.  8vo. 

[A  very  eccentric  and  diacozaive  publication.] 

9.  UlphiUe  Partium  Lieditamm,  in  Ambrodanis  Palimpsestis  ab  Angelo  Maio 

repertarum,  Specimen,  conjunotifl  curis  ejusdem  Mail  et  Carol!  Octavii  Uastillionsei 

editum.    Mecuolani,  1819.  4to. 

Thia  work  ia  illuatrated  by  two  plates;  the  first  containing  fiu^-aimOea  of  the  Codicea  Re- 
acripti,  discovered  in  the  Amoroaian  Libraiy  (of  which  aome  account  haa  already  been  ^ven), 
and  the  other  containing  a  fiw-aimlle  apedmen  of  a  Greek  mathematical  treatiae^  in  which  the 
namea  of  Aichimedee  and  Apollonina  are  mentioiiad»  and  whiob  Cardinal  Kai  diaoovemd  under 
some  Lombard  Latitt  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

10.  UlphilflB  Gothica  Yersio  Epistoha  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corlnthios  secundft,  quam 
ex  Ambrosiani  Biblioth«!&  Palimpsestis  def>romptam,  cum  Interpretatione,  Adno- 
tationibus,  Glossario,  edidit  Carolus  Octavius  CAsriujoViBVs*  Mediolani,  1829. 
4to. 

J[1L  GrotbicsB  Yersionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Bomanoa,  ad  Corinthios 
pnnuB,  ad  Ephesios,  auss  supersunt,  ex  Ambrosianse  Bibliothecss  Palimpsestis  de* 
prompta. . . .  Edidit  Carolus  Octavius  CAsriLuoitsus.    Mediolani,  1884*  4to.] 

12.  Grothicn  Yersionis  Epistolarum  Diiri  Pauli  ad  Gralatas,  ad  Philippensea,  ad 
Colossenses,  ad  Thessalonioenses  prinue,  quas  supersunt,  ex  Ambrosianas  Biblio- 
thecaa  Palimpsestis  deprompta,  cum  adnotationibus,  edidit  Carolus  Octavius  Ca8<^ 
TiLXJOKiBUS.    Mediolanif  1835.  4to. 

[13.  GothicsB  Yersionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses  secundae,  ad 
Timotheum,  ad  litum,  ad  rhilemun,  qu»  supersunt. . . .  Edidit  Carolus  Octavius 
CAsmiAOiLaBDS.    Mediolani,  1839.  4to. 

Theae  pnhlicationa  comprise  the  whole  of  the  portions  diaoovend  by  MaL] 

14.  Evangelii  secundum  Matthseum  Yeraio  Francica  saeculi  IX.  necnon  Grothica 
VOL.  IV.  3  B 
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NBC.  IV.  quoad  eopereflt.    Edidit  J.  Andnsas  Schxbulsb.    Staitgart  and  Td- 
bingen,  1827.  8vo. 

This  work  was  pablished  by  Professor  SchmeUer,  to  illustrate  his  lectures  on  the  Gcnnan 
Lanflnaaffe  and  Literature,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Munich.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of 
8t  MatUiew  in  the  Prankish  dialect,  from  a  MS.  of  Tatian's  Harmony,  of  the  ninth  century, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  St  Gall,  in  Switserland.  The  firagments  of  the  Gothic  Yernon  m 
ffiven  according  to  the  Codex  Aigentoas,  and  the  remains  of  uie  Gothic  YersiOB,  discovered  br 
Ilai  and  Count  CastiglionL  A  oomnarison  of  these  two  versions  will  show,  that  the  Frukidi 
and  Gothic  languages  are  onlv  dialects  of  the  same  ancient  laogoage^  which  in  the  lapee  of 
ages  have  gradually  diyerged  Qt>m  each  other. 

15.  Attfllegunff  dea  Evangelii  Johannis  in  Grotliiache  Sprache,  ana  Bomkchen 
und  MaylandiacEen  Handscmflea :  nebst  Latemiacben  Ueberaetzane,  belegenden 
Anmerkungen,  geacblichtiger  Unterauchung,  Gothiach-Lateiniacheii  Woerterbuche 

und  SchriftproMn Herauagegeben  von  H.  F.  MAaeMAmr.    Munieb,  1884. 

4to. 

This  publication  comprises,  1.  Portiona  of  the  Gospel  of  8t  John  in  the  GotUc  bngnsge  tnd 
characters,  after  the  mannscripta  preserved  at  Rome  and  at  MHan;  2.  Ibe  Gothic  vernon,  with 
a  Latin  translation  of  it,  both  in  Roman  type,  and  with  rarious  readings  at  the  foot  of  the 
page;  8.  An  account  of  the  Manuscripts  used  for  this  work;  4.  An  Inquiry  conceming  the 
author  of  the  €k>thic  Version ;  6.  An  Account  of  the  Intiodnction  of  Christianity  smooe  tiie 
Goths;  6.  A  Glossary;  and,  7.  An  Appendix  of  barbarous  words  (chiefly  of  Greek  snd  Lstin 
origin),  and  a  List  of  proper  names  of  persons  and  places. 

16.  Ulfilas.  Veteris  et  Novi  Teatamenti  Vernonia  Gotbies  Fra^esta  que 
anpersunt,  ad  fidem  Codd.  castigata,  Latinitate  donata,  adnotatione  criticft  instructa, 
cum  Glosaario  et  6rammatic&  Linsue  Gotbicae,  conjunctia  curls  edidemnt  H.  C 
de  Gabelbhz  et  Dr.  J.  Lobbb.    Adtenburgi  et  Lipaise,  1836—48.  4to.  2  vols. 

In  this  edition  are  comprised  all  the  iVagments  of  the  Gothic  yersion  of  the  Bible  which  an 
known  to  be  extant  They  are  accurately  printed  from  the  best  MSSw  and  critical  editioiia|th<[ 
various  readings  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  notes.  The  fragments  are  preceded  by  leaned 
prolegomena,  discussing  the  history  and  critical  value  of  the  Gothic  Yersion,  and  the  various 
MSS.  of  it  which  are  preserved  in  diflerent  libraries.  YoL  L  contains  the  fragments  of  the 
Gothic  Yersion  of  the  Old  TesUment,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  New.  Vol.  II. 
Part  I.  contains  a  complete  Gothic  Glosssiy.  Part  11.  contains  a  Grammar  of  the  Gothic 
language.    The  title-page  of  Yol  L  has  been  reprinted,  Lipain^  1848. 

[17.  Codex  Argenteua  aire  aacronim  £vaDgeliomm  Veraionia  Gotbk»  Frag- 
n&enta,  qvm  itemm  recognita  adnotationibuaoue  inatructa  per  lineaa  aingTilasad 
fidem  oodicia,  additia  fragmentia  ETangelida  Codicum  Ambroeianorum,  et  tabula 
liqpide  ezpreasa,  edidit  Andreaa  UPFSTBdM.    Upealue,  1854.  4to. 

See  above,  p.  808.] 

[18.  Ulfilaa.  Die  Heih'gen  Scbriften  alten  und  nenen  Bondea  in  gothischer 
Sprache.  Mitgegenuberatehenderffriechiacber  und  lateiniacber  Version,  Anmerk- 
ungen,  Spracblehre  und  geacbicbtlidier  £inleitttDg,  Yon  H.  F.  MaaaMAiiH.  Statt- 
gartf  1865.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  described  above,  p.  808.  Note  8. 

The  editions  of  Gaugenffi|ri  and  of  the  Abbtf  Ifigne  need  only  be  mentioned  here  as  beuig 
whokmUe  aapnpntUimi  cT  the  Ubooia  of  GabelenU  and  Loebe^  bnt  diailgnred  with  gxievooi 
misprints^  fte.  J 


[iii.]  Thb  Slavohic  YjaaioR. 

Wiwlia,  aineta  Knigi,  wetchago  i  nowago  aawieta  pojaaiku  aloweiuka.— The 
Bible,  that  ia  to  aay,  tke  Booka  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament  in  tfie  Sdavoiuc 
language.    Oatrog,  1581.  folio. 

This  is  the  editio  princeps  of  the  eniirt  Slavonic  Bible:  an  uitereiting  account  of  variooi 
previous  editions  of  detached  portions  of  the  GUI  and  New  Testament,  as  well  ss  of  the  pains 
bestowed  in  order  to  render  this  impression  oonneet,  will  be  ibond  in  Dr.  Henderaon^  BioUcai 
Beaearches,  pp.  78--«2.  Clenient(BibUoth.Gurieuse,tom.iiLpp.4il--4i4.)hasgiT«naniina<« 
description  of  it  $  to  which  Dr.  Dibdin  acknowledges  himself  Indebted  fbr  part  of  his  aocoont  w 
Earl  Spencer's  copy.  (Bibliotheoa  Spenceriraa,  voL  I  pp.  90—98.)  But  Dr.  Henderson,  ffon 
his  rendence  in  Russia,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  nith  the  Slavonic  language  hsa  beeo 
enabled  to  add  much  important  initonation  {which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment  ralative  to 
this  and  to  sabsagnent  editions  of  the  Slavonic  venrion,  which  waa  nttariy  unknot  ^  ^^ 
bibliographera.— See  hia  Biblioal  Baaeaichea,  pp.  68— 86. 9S— 108. 
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[iv.]  Thb  Amglo-Saxom  Ysbsioks. 

1.  Heptateiichus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangelium  Nicodemi,  Anglo- Saxonice.     His- 

torise  Judith  Fraa^mentum,  Dano-Sazonice.    Edidit  nunc  primom  ex  MSS.  Codi- 

cibus  Edwardus  Tuwaitbs.     Oxoniae,  1699.  8vo» 

The  Anglo-Saxon  veraion  of  the  Heptateuch,  that  is,  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges*  was  made  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  ^Ifric,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  was  published  by  Mr.  Thwaites  from  an  unique  manuscript  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Librair.  The  book  of  Job,  also  translated  by  iElfric,  was  printed  from 
a  transcript  of  a  MS.  in  the  dottonian  Library  (now  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  the  apocry- 
phal Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  from  Junius's  copy  of  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Library  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  The  Danish- Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  Judith  (a 
fragment  of  which  is  given  in  the  publication  now  under  notice)  was  made  during  the  time 
when  £nglsnd  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Danish  kings.  A  few  notes  on  i£Ifric*s  preface, 
and  some  various  resdings  collected  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus,  close  this  curious  and  rare  volume. 

2.  Psalterium  Davidk  Latino-Saxonicum  Vetus,  a  Jobanne  Spelmavho,  D. 
Henrici  fil.  editum  e  vetustissimo  exemplari  MS.  in  Bibliotheca  ipsius  Henrici,  et 
cum  trjbus  aliis  non  multo  min^  vetustia  coUatum.    Londini,  1640.  4to. 

3.  Libri  Psalmonim  Yersio  antiqua  Latina  cum  Parapbrasi  Anglo- Saxonici, 
partim  solute  oratione,  partim  metric^,  composita,  nunc  primum  e  Cod.  MS.  BibL 
KegisB  Parisiensis  desumpta.  Edidit  Benjamin  I^orpb.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo 
Academico,  1835.  8yo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  (or  rather  paraphrase)  of  the  Psalms,  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  edited, 
it  is  probable,  is  the  same  which  was  executed  by  Adhelm  or  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborn  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  manuscript  Arom  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  printed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  Psalter,  he  is  of  opinion  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  in 
which  it  was  probably  written.  It  comprises,  first,  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  the 
chasms  in  which  he  has  supplied ;  and  he  has  also  corrected  obviously  literal  errors  occurring 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  which  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  The  explanations 
frequently  interposed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  translator,  are  carefully  printed  between  brackets. 
The  manuscript  irom  which  this  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  printed,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Due  de  Berri,  the  brother  of  Charles  Y.  King  of  France,  whose  MSS.  form  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thorpe's  volume  is  beautiftdly  printed,  and  is  further 
illustrated  with  a  fac-simile  specimen  of  the  manuscript. 

4.  Csedmonis  Monachi  Paraphrasig  Poetica  Genesioe  ac  prsecipuBrum  sacra 
paginas  Historiarum,  abbinc  annos  M.LXX.  Anglo- Saxonic^  conacripta,  et  nunc 
primum  edita  a  Francisco  Junio  F.  F.    Amstelodami,  1655.  4to. 

5.  Caedmon^s  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  :  with  an  English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal  Index.  By  Benjamin 
Thobpe,  F.S.A.    London,  1832.  8vo. 

Caedmon  was  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Streoneshalh,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
in  the  seventh  centuiy.  From  a  manuscript  written  in  the  tenth  century,  which  Archbishop 
Usher  presented  to  Francis  Jnoins  (or  De  Jongh),  the  latter  published  his  edition  in  1655. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  edition  is  founded  upon  a  careful  collation  of  that  of  Junius  with  the 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed  by  Junius,  with  other  manuscripts. 
Although  Mr.  Thorpe's  edition  is  freed  from  the  inaccuracies  in  which  the  first  edition  abounds, 
yet  (he  states)  the  text  of  the  manuscript  itself  is  in  numerous  instances  so  corrupt,  as  to  admit 
only  of  conjectural  interpretation.  Some  few  passages,  however,  have  baffled  all  his  efforts. 
In  every  case  where  he  has  altered  the  text,  the  reading  of  the  original  manuscript  is  given  in 
the  notes.  He  has  ibrther  added,  as  a  supplement,  the  song  of  Azariah,  copied  from  an  ancient 
Saxon  manuscript  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Exeter.  A  copious  Index  concludes  this  beauti- 
lully  printed  volume. 

5*.  Csodmon's  Schopfung  und  Abfall  der  bosen  Engel  aus  dem  Angelsacbsischen 
Ubersetzt,  nebst  Anmerkun^en,  von  J.  P.  £.  Grsybbus.  Programme  zom  Oster- 
examen  des  Gymnasium.     Oldenburg,  1852.  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  are  exhibited  on  opposite  pages. 

6.  The  Gospels  of  the  fower  Euaneellstcs  translated  in  the  olde  Saxons  tyme 
out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  of  the  Saxons,  newly  collected  out  of  auncient 
Monumentes  of  the  sayd  Saxons,  and  now  published  lor  testimonie  of  the  same. 
London,  printed  by  John  Daye.     1571.  4to. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  teat  is  divided  into  cnapters,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  English  version 
then  in  use,  in  a  parallel  column,  divided  into  cliapters  and  verses,  **  which,"  it  is  stated  in  a 
prefatory  note,  **  was  observed  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  reader."  The  editor  of  this 
now  rare  volume  was  Abp.  Matthew  Parkkr;  it  has  a  preface,  written  by  the  celebrated 
martyrologist,  John  Foxk,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  edition  was 
carefully  collated  with  four  manuscripts,  by  Francis  Junius,  junr.,  whose  copy  was  published 
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by  Dr.  Thomas  MarBhaU,  in  pftnllel  ooIuibus  with  the  Gothic  noticed  in  n.  736.  No.  1.    Mik 
l^orpe,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospek  (see  the  next  article),  in   ~ 


Archbishop  Parker's  and  Dr.  Manhall's  editioDS*  says  that  the  Arehbishop's  edition  jnaT  be 
ro^atded  as  a  ftithfiil  impression  of  a  late  mannscnpC,  apparently  No.  441.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  showing  the  tongue  in  its  decline,  and  when  rapidly  Tereing  towards  the 
state  of  barbarism,  abont  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  MazshaU's  edition  exhibits  an 
earlier,  though  not  a  purer  text ;  which  the  singularly  unfortunate  idea  of  its  editor,  of  sap- 
plying  the  omissions  of  the  Anglo>Saxon  rersion  sometimes  (and  not  always  gnunmatically) 
by  his  own  words,  and  at  others  from  the  old  Nortbnmbrian  Qlo<»ea>  has  moreorer  greatly 
contributed  to  yitiate."! 


7.  Da  Helgan  Godq)el  on  Eneltfc — ^The  AngLo-Saxon  Yenioii  of  the  Holy 
Gospelfl,  edited  irom  the  originu  Mannncripto,  bj  Boijamm  Thobfb»  F.SJL 
London,  1842.  8ro. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rarity  of  Archbishop  Parker's  and  Dr.  MarahaTl's  editions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  Mr.  Thorpe  was  induced  to  undertake  the  present  edition.  The  basia  of 
the  text  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  collated  witii 
another  in  the  libnty  of  Corpus  Cbristi  (or  Bennet)  College  in  the  same  nniversi^.  In 
doubtftd  cases,  the  mannsfript»  Ka  441.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Codex 
Cottonianus,  Otho.  C  I.,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  hare  been  consulted.  Mr. 
Thorpe's  edition  is  printed  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy. 

7*.  Hut  Hakan  Crod8|)el  on  Englisc  —  The  Aiifflo-Sazon  Yersion  of  the  Holy 
Gospela,  edited  bj  Benjamin  Thobpji,  F.S  A.,  nrom  the  original  Manuscripts. 
Reprinted  by  Louis  F.  BjupsTsni,  M.A« . . .  New  York,  1846.  12mo. 

This  Tk'ansatlantic  reprint  of  the  preceding  is  desccibed  as  neat  and  accurate. 


SECT.  vn. 

ArooBTraAi.  BOOKS  Ain»  wumos. 

51. 

APOOBTPHAI.  BOOKS  OT  TBB  OLD  TSSTASBITT. 

The  Apocryphal  Books,  attached  to  the  Old  Testament,  are  to  be  (bond  in  the 
various  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  also  in  most  of  the  larger  editions  of 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Dr.  Masch  (Bibl.  Sacr.  part  L  pp.  427 — 436.)  has  de- 
scribed the  Tarious  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  as  well  collectiyely,  as  of 
particular  Books,  llie  following  are  the  principal  and  more  easily  procorable 
editions,  including  some  which  have  appeared  subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  pub- 
lication :  — 

1.  Libri  Veteris  Testament!  Apociyphi  omnes,  Grasce,  ad  Exemplar  Vaticannm 
emendatissime  expressL  [Curft  Liuuolphi  LBVSDBinr]  Francofurti  ad  Moenum, 
1694.  8to. 

2.  Libri  Apocryphi,  Gneoe.  Introductionem  prsemisit  Georglus  Johannes 
Hbnkius.    Halse,  iVll.  8yo. 

The  Introduction  was  suhsequenUy  printed  in  a  separate  form,  in  4teb 

^  3.  Libri  Yeteris  Testament!  Apocryphi.  Textum  Grncum  recognoWt,  et  Ta- 
riarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjecit,  Joannes  Christianus  Gulielmus  Auousn. 
Lipsise,  1804.  8yo. 

4.  Libri  Yeteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi,  Gnece.  Accurate  recognitos  bfevi^ue 
diversarum  lectionum  delectu  instructoe  edidit  Henricus  Eduardus  Atbi:..  Li|»uB^ 
1837.  8vo. 

5.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical  Observations  pre- 
fixed to  each  Book :  also,  two  Introductory  Discourses ;  the  first  explaining  Uie 
Distinctions  between  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimating  the  Yalue  of 
the  latter,  and  ascertaining  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Ecclesiastical 
Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church ;  the  second  illustrating  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  religious  and  moral  views,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice^  in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  tlie  Jews  from  the  cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Malaohl,  to  tiie  final 

1  Thorpe's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospel.s  p.  ▼. 
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dissolution  of  their  State  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A.D.  70.  By  Charles 
Wilson,  D.D.    Edinburgh,  1801.  8vo. 

6.  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  Englbh.  With  Notes  and  Blustrations. 
By  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.    Oxford,  1832.  8vo. 

Of  the  Apociyphal  booka  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees,  some  account  is  ^Tsn  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Cotton  has  collected  them  together  in  this  beau- 
tifully  printed  volume,  and  has,  fur  the  first  ttrnty  given  an  Enghah  translation  of  what  are 
called  the  fourth  and  fifth  books ;  and  he  has  succ^sfhlly  adaptM  the  style  and  language  of 
his  version  to  those  of  the  preceding  books,  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  a  cuvfbl  adherence 
to  the  original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a  valuable  critical  Intro- 
duction, Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Families  of  the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  together  with  a 
Chronological  T{U>le,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  work  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  every  edi- 
tion of  our  authorised  English  Version  of  the  Bible. 

7.  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Slrachi,  Grsece.  Teztum  ad  fidem  Codd.  et  Yersionum 
emendavit  et  illustravit  Job.  Gruil.  Lindb.    Gredani,  1796.  8ro. 

8.  Liber  Jesu  Siracidie,  Grssce :  ad  fidem  Codicum  et  Yersionum  emendatus,  et 
perpetua  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  Grottl.  Bbbtschnbibbb.  Ratisbon,  1806. 
8vo. 

**  This  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus ;  and  the  Commentary  is  an  excellent  critique^''  (Classical  Journal*  voL  v.  p.  4.)  It 
**  deserves  to  be  introduced  into  the  library  of  everv  theological  scholar.    The  Greek  text  has, 

undoubtedly,  been  very  much  corrupted Dr.  Bretsehneider  has  spared  no  labour  in  his 

valuable  collection  of  readings  from  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  from  that  manuscript 
on  which  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  founded,  and  from  various  other  sources. 
Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found  iu  his  elaborate  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  disserta- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  afford  evidence  of  great 
critical  ability  and  theological  information,  but  perhaps  exhibit  a  little  of  that  tedious 
prolixity  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  German  schooL"  (Christian  Remembrancer,  voL  ix. 
p.  263.) 

9.  Liber  Ccclesiasticua.  The  Book  of  the  Church ;  or,  Ecclesiasticus :  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  Yulgate.    By  Luke  Howard.    London,  1827.  B.oyal  8vo. 

Mr.  Howard  also  translated  some  of  the  other  books  of  the  ApociTpha  from  the  Latin  Yul- 
f^ate ;  the  text  of  which  he  considered  to  be  purer  than  the  Greek,  from  whidi  the  common 
version  was  made. 


10a.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  With  Tes- 
timonies and  Notes  explanatory  of 
the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  various  Headings. 


Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
brew, by  Alcuin,    of   Britain,   who 

went  a   Pilgrimage   into  the   Holy 
Land. 

This  Book  is  twice  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  in  Josh.  x.  18.,  and  in  2  Sam.  i.  18. ; 
in  both  which  Places  it  is  appealed  to  as 
a  Work  of  Credit  and  Reputation,  and  as 
such  was  at  that  Time  had  in  great  Es- 
teem. 

Printed  in  the  Year  MDCCLL    4to. 


lOb.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  With  Tes- 
timonies and  Notes,  Critical  and  Hi$^ 
toricalj  explanatiory  of  the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  Yarious  Readings, 
and  a  Preliminary  Di$$ertationy  proving 
the  AuAenticitjf  of  the  Work, 

Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
brew, by  Flaecw  AIbimt$  Alcuintu  of 
Britain,  Abbot  of  Canterbury.  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Pertiay  where  he  discovered 
this  vohane^  m  the  Cify  of  Oazna. 

**I9  not  this  written  in  ths  SaA  of  Jasher?" 

Joshua  3L  18. 
«  Behold  it  is  written  in  the  Book  ofJasherf* 

2  Sam.  L  18. 


Bristol:  Printed  for  the  JSditor^,  by 
Philip  Rose,  20.  Broadmead. 
MDCCCXXIX.  4ta 


Of  the  literary  fbrgery  contidned  in  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet  printed  in  the  year  1751 


1  In  a  prospectus  for  a  second  edition  of  this  reprint,  which  was  circulated  in  London  in 
1833,  the  editor  announced  himself  as  *<the  Kevcrend  C.  K.  Bond,  formerly  <tf  £m.  CoL  Can- 


tab." 
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^  accoant  giren  of  the  tranalatlon  Is  full  of  glaring  abfordities:  but  of  the  pablieatloQ  this  ve 
**  can  say,  from  the  information  of  the  Only-One  who  is  capable  of  informing  ns,  because  the 
**  business  was  a  secret  between  the  two :  Mr.  Ilive  in  the  ni^t-time  had  constantly  anHebrev 
**  Bible  before  him  (s^^  m.  de  hoe)^  and  cases  in  his  closet  Be  produced  the  copy  for  Jasher, 
**  and  it  was  composed  in  private,  and  the  forms  worked  off  in  the  night-time  in  a  priTStc 
**  press-^room  by  these  two,  after  the  men  of  the  Printing  Hoose  had  left  their  work." 

Jacob  Hive,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was  a  ^pe-fonnder  and  printer,  who  carried  on 
business  in  London  between  the  years  1780  and  1769,  in  which  last  year  he  died.  **  Bong  not 
**  perfectly  sound  in  his  mind,  ne  produced  some  strange  worka.  In  1733,  he  pablished  in 
**  Oration,  intended  to  prore  the  plorality  of  worlds,  and  asserting  that  this  earth  is  hell,  that 
**  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate  angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  poniah  those  confined  to  this  world 

**  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  immaterial In  this  strange  perfbrmanoe  the  author 

"  unveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no  small  liberty  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
*<  especially  with  the  character  of  Moses.  Emboldened  by  this  first  adventure,  he  determinej 
**  to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  purpose  he  hired  the  use  of  Carpenten 
**  Hall,  where  for  some  time  he  delivered  his  orations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from 
**  Tindal  and  other  similar  writers."    (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol  zix.  p.  228.) 

In  November  1761  he  published  «  The  Book  of  Jasher,''  of  which  the  following  arcount  was 
given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  December  in  the  same  year  (vol  v.  p.  250.)— -"The  pub- 
**  lisher,  in  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  refers  to  the  mention 
*"  made  to  such  a  book  in  Josh.  x.  18.,  and  2  Sam.  L  18.  In  both  which  places,  says  he,  it  is 
**  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and  reputation,  and  as  such  was  at  that  time  lunl  ingrea^ 
•*  esteem.  But  the  work  now  published  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  be  that  book  ''I^J*^  ^^ 
**  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  a  palpable  piece  of  contrivance,  intended  to  impose  on  the  creduloDS 
«*  and  the  ignorant,  to  sap  the  credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of 
«*  Moses  himself.  Hence  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  editor  or  author  has  had  the  P'®^^^^"/^ 
**  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an  idle  story  of  the  means  by  which  the  MS.  teu 
**  into  his  hands,  which  he  relates  in  a  prefatoiy  epistle  to  a  nameless  eari.  He  has  also  pre- 
<*  fixed  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  rattnner  of  his  proeanng  a 
**  sight  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  permission  to  translate  it 
<■  into  English.  But  tlie  whole  is  so  fUl  of  blunders,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities,  that  ve 
^  think  it  beneath  any  further  notice." 

With  this  Quotation  fh>m  the  Monthly  Review,  in  addition  to  the  contemporaiy  eyideace 
above  given,  the  author  would  have  dismissed  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasper,  had  it  ^^J^ 
to  his  knowledge  that  very  many  individuals  had  been  induced  to  purchase  the  reprint  of  |b» 
forgery,  executed  at  Bristol  in  1829  ^  (96),  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  pages  170-1 '^ 
infrh^  under  the  idea  of  its  being  the  genuine  lon^  lost  Book  of  Jasher.  In  the  hope  of  pre- 
ventine  future  unwary  purchasers  flrom  being  simiUriy  misled,  he  now  subjoins  a  few  specinia» 
of  the  falsehoods,  anachronisms,  and  contradictions  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  which  characterise 
this  nocturnal  production  of  the  non-sane  infidel  author,  Jacob  Ilive.  „  , 

1.  The  assertion,  in  the  title-paffe,  that  Alcuin  of  Britain  "went  a  mlgrimage  into  the  Hoir 
'  Land  and  Persia,  where  he  discovered  this  volume  in  the  dty  of  Gaizna,"  is  ctrntrwriiioj^- 
torical  fact,  Alcuin  neither  visited  the  Holy  Land  nor  trayelied  into  Persia:  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  there  is  a  geographical  falsehood  in  stating  Oazna  to  be  in  Persia :  ^^^  Jf ..' 
city  of  that  name  in  CaaSbuL  Alcuin  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  middle  of  the  eigptn 
century,  and  was  educated  at  York,  where  probably  he  embraced  the  monastic  profession. 
It  is  not  known  what  preferments  he  held  before  he  left  England;  though  some  ^onts 
state  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  chm-ch  at  York,  and  others,  that  he  -was  abbot  of  Csnte^ 
bury.  His  earlier  years  were  wheUy  spent  in  inland ;  and  having  been  sent  (Mi  an  emhass}^ 
from  OfiSi,  king  of  Mercla,  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  (who  formed  so  high  an  opinion  oi 
his  aci^uirements  and  character  as  to  become  his  pupU)^  he  was  indnoed,  by  the  ^°*P*r"j! 
intreaties,  to  settle  in  France.  In  that  country,  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  one  sbort 
visit  to  England,  he  spent  the  remainder  {A/t  chief  part)  of  his  life,  having  rendered  essential 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  and  there  be  died,  a.  d.  804^  in  the  abbey  oc 
St  Martin,  at  Tours,  without  ever  quitting  Europe.  (Cave,  Scriptorum  Ecdesiasticorum  llis- 
toria  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421.  CoIoni»,  1720.  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary;  article 
Alcuin.) 

2.  All  the  genuine  writings  of  Alcuin  are  printed  in  Latin,  as  well  as  some  doubtful  and 
spurious  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him.*  If  he  had  composed  any  treatise  in 
any  other  language,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  written  in  the  then  vernacular  language  w 
England,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon;  fragments  of  which  language  have  come  down  to  oof 
time  in  some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  in  the  eigntii 
century.    Whereas  the  whqt  £  of  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  is  in  modkbh  ENausHi  ana 


1  In  tne  prospectus  for  a  second  edition  of  the  reprint  above  alluded  to,  it  is  stated  that '  the 
•*  first  edition  has  been  honoured  with  the  autographs  of  mearlt  onb  thousajid  of  the  nio« 
**  literary  characters  aa  subscribere :  among  whom  are  mani/  Preiates  and  other  Digxitabu* 


Emmcran,  near  that  city,  whx)  bos  carefully  distinguished  the  douhiful  alul  spurious  pieces  t^m 
Alcuin's  genuine  writings,  all  of  which  arc  in  Latin.  It  is,  |)crhar».s  scarvelv  neceasiiry  to  stat^^ 
that  there  is  not  u  single  word  or  alliibioii  to  the  Book  of  Jasher  as  being  traiiislatcil  by  bi»'- 
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Ch4p.  ilL  19—21.  And  when  Isaac 
twenty  and  five  yean  old,  Abraham  heard  a 
Yoioe  saying,  Take  thy  son,  and  slay  him, 
and  offer  him  np  a  bnnxt-offerine  in  the  land 
wherein  he  was  bom.  And  Saran  spake  onto 
Abraham,  and  said,  The  holy  voice  hath  not 
so  spoken :  for  remember  thou  the  words  of 
that  voice  which  said  unto  thee,  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation.  And  Abraham  re- 
pented him  of  the  evil  he  purposed  to  do  unto 
his  son:  his  only  sco  Isaac. 


not  a  few  passages  of  it  are  verbatim  the  same  as  our  present  authorised  English  version  of 

the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  1611,  omfy  eiakt  hundred  and  $eoen  ytan  after  AlamCe 

death;  and  what  is  not  copied  from  our  English  Bible,  is  a  lame  and  studied  imitation  of  its 

style  and  diction,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to  deceive  readers. 
8.  In  **  the  translator's  prefoce"  (p.  iv.^  Alcuin  is  made  to  say, — "  I  took  unto  me  two  com- 

**  panions,  who  learned  with  me,  in  tne  University  of  Oxford,  all  those  languages  which  the 

^  people  of  the  East  speak.**    But  the  Universitjr  of  Oxford,  according  to  the  earliest  date 

whi^  has  been  stated  by  its  historians,  wss  not  foonded  by  King  Alfred  before  the  year  886 ; 

that  is  to  say,  only  eighi^two  years  aftbr  Alemn*s  deeetue  I 
4.  "  The  WordB  of  Alcuin,  which  are  read  before  the  book  of  Jasher,"  are  Author  convicted  of 

fidaehood  by  the  anachronisms  which  they  contain. 

[tj  In  p.  V.  mention  is  made  of  **the paper  an  which  it  u  wrote"  only  three  hundred  years 
oefore  the  art  of  making  cotton-paper  was  introduced  into  Europe  (the  use  of  whicn  did 
not  become  general  untn  the  thirteenth  century),  and  considerably  moie  than  three  him- 
dred  years  before  paper,  made  from  linen  rags,  was  in  use. 

"1  In  p.  vi  he  mentions  etationert  upwards  of  four  oentories  before  bookselling  was  known, 
(tatiouers  were  not  heard  of,  in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (Du- 
cange^  Olossarium,  voce  Staiionariif  voL  vi  coL  716.)  And  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
who  were  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  was  not  incorporated  until  May,  1557,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Fhilip  and  Mary ;  that  is,  onfy  mven  hundred  and 
Ji/iu-three  yeart  after  Aleuin*a  tbath  I 
Tbie  Dook  itself  is  replete  with  falsehoods,  and  ¥rith  contradictions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 

Book  of  Joshua.    The  restricted  limits  necessarily  allotted  to  this  article  will  only  allow  the 

specification  ofti  few  examples. 

^le  books  of  Mooes  and  or  Jobhu  a       are  contradicted  hj       Jasbeb. 

OBB.xxii.2. 11^18.  And  He  [God]  said. 
Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  eon  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest,  and  fret  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah ;  and  ofler  nim  there  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing upcni  one  of  the  moontains  which  I  will 
teU  thee  of.. « And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
called  unto  him  [Abraham]  out  of  heaven.... 
And  he  said.  Lav  not  thine  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him.... 
And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  behind  Am  a  ram  caught  in  a 
thicket  by  his  horns :  and  Abraham  went  and 
took  the  nm,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

Exod.  iL  1 — 5.  relates  the  birth  and  ex- 
posure of  Moses  in  an  ai^  of  bulrushes  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of 
him  by  Pharaoh's  daughter: — 

5 — 8.  And  when  she  [Pharaoh's  dangfatcr] 
saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  she  sent  her 
maid  to  fetch  it  And  when  die  had  opened 
Uf  she  saw  the  child :  and,  behold,  the  babe 
wept.  And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
said.  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children. 
Then  said  his  sister  to  Phanoh's  daughter. 
Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child 
for  thee?  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto 
her.  Go.  And  the  maid  went  and  called  the 
child's  mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said. 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  thv  wages.  And  the  woman 
took  the  child,  and  uurMd  it. 

Exod.  L  22.  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 
people,  saying.  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall 
cast  into  Uie  river. 

Concerning  the  particular  sublects  of  Moees's 
education  the  book  of  Exodus  is  silent. 

Numb,  xxxii.  11,  12.  Surely  'none  of  the 
men  that  came  np  out  of  Egypt,  firom  twenty 
yean  old  and  upwards,  shall  see  the  land 
which  I  swear  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  because  they  have  not  wholly  fol- 
lowed me ;  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
the  Kenezite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 


3b 


y.  1^13.  And  Jocfaebed,  the  mother  of 
Moses,  with  Miriam  his  sister,  came  unto 
Pharaoh's  daughter:  and  Jochebed  said. 
Behold  here  the  son  of  thy  hand  maid  I  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said.  What  wist  ye?  And 
they  said.  Thy  fother  hath  commanded  that 
this  infant  be  slain:  yea,  and  that  all  the 
Hebrew  males  9»  soon  as  they  are  bom  be 
slain  alsOb  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said. 
Give  unto  me  the  child.  And  they  did  so. 
And  she  said,  This  shall  be  my  son. 


ill.  18.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  wrath 
of  Pharaoh  was  turned  away  firom  slaying  the 
males  of  the  Hebrews. 

iii.  14.  And  the  child  Moses  grew  and  in- 
creased in  stature :  and  was  learned  in  all  the 
magic  of  the  Egyptians. 

XXXV.  8,  4.  It  is  affirmed  that,  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  the  people 
were  without  a  leader,  and  that  Phinehas  and 
the  elders  of  Israel  **  named  Jasher  the  son  of 
Caleb,  by  Aznba,  seeing  he  is  an  upright  man. 
And  moreover  this  we  know,  that  he  hath 
seen  all  the  wondere  wroucht  in  Egypt,  in 
the  wilderness:  even  all  the  mighty  works 
that  htfve  been  done." 
4 
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JqiAl  it.  reUtes  tbe  miaioa  of  Um  two 
wfaon  Joshua  mi  to  ezphm  the  bmd  of  O- 
UAiit  ind  who  **■  wont  and  caiBo  mto  sb  Act* 
ib<*«  boose,  named  Kahab^  and  lodfiod  thfon;" 
together  with  their  corcoant  with  her,  who 
was  a  Canaanitcai^ 

J««h.  in.  14— 16L  It  came  to  pml...Ab 
they  that  bare  the  ark  were  oomo  onto  Jor- 
dan, and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  ban  the 
ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water, 
(for  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the 
time  of  hanrest,)  that  the  waters  which  came 
down  from  abore^  stood,  owf  rose  up  npoQ 
an  heap,  Teiy  ihr  ftom  the  citr  Adam,  that  is 
besides  Zaretan;  and  those  that  came  down 
towards  tiie  sea  of  the  plain,  eom  the  aslt  sea, 
fiuled,  tmd  were  cutoff;  and  ttie  people  passnd 
over  right  against  Jericha 

Josh.  Ti  17.  20,  21.  24, 25.  And  the  dtj 
shall  be  aecarsed,  com  it,  and  all  that  art 
therein,  to  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Tbe  people  went 
np  into  the  d^,  ersvy  man  stiaignt  belbie 
him,  and  thej  tm  the  dtj.  And  thej  attarly 
destroyed  all  that  was  in  the  dty,  both  man 
and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep, 
and  aas,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  ....  And 
they  burnt  the  dtv  with  firs,  snd  all  that  waa 
tberdn.  .  .  .  Ana  Joshua  sared  Bahab  he 
harlot  alive,  and  her  father's  hoosebold,  and 
all  that  she  had. 

Josh.  viL  rdates  the  circumstances  of  Achan's 
secreting  a  Babylonish  garment,  two  hundred 
shekels  ci  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  sold  of  fiftj 
shekels'  weight,  contrary  to  the  mvine  com- 
mand; for  which  crime  he  and  all  he  had 
were  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Achor. 


zxviia.  Baliabis8frjr1ad'«0Mefd»prn- 
of  Jericho;"  smd  in  t.  8L  she  is  rqie- 
assaying,  "I  alao  am  thadnylAo-t/ 
ImmBuig a  mommm  af  Midian." 


xxvffi.  10.  And  the 
drsn  of  Israel  psinod 
thaftessftfaswatan 


thediit- 
Joidaa  stqrtd  upon 
days  and  six  irighi^ 


zzviiL  Ifi,  le.  18.  Then  Bahab  seat  imto 
Jodma,ssying,  Let  nw  intreot  with  th«  for 
my  natloo  that  they  may  liva  And  Joehns 
answered  and  asid,  Aa  many  as  sate  tbem- 
advesbyffi^tmayUTO:  but  whosoever  diaU 
be  found  inJericbo  shall  snrdy  dis  the  dctth 
...JUd  the  people  of  Jericho  fled  fiom  the 
city  eveiy  one  to  the  monntainsi 


zzriiL  20—25.  Achan  Is  represented  ti 
diaiging  Joshua  with  having  « taken  from 
the  congregation  all  the  gold,  all  the  suver. 
and  all  the  bnss;  even  aU  the  spoO  of  the 
dty  of  Jeridio,  and  given  it  to  the  tnbe  (A 
Levi"  For  which  crime  bo  ai/>» 
stoned. 


Hive's  forgery  was  published  in  1751  for  too  OdttimgB  and  atxpenee.  For  the  pnbHotioa 
(9  5.)  printed  at  Bristol  in  1829  the  modest  charge  of  ten  shillings  was  originally  made,  wticii 
was  subsequently  increased  to  okb  rouxD  sterlii^.  Of  this  pubUcatlon  ue  author  is  no**  ^ 
gyre  some  account  ^^ 

Thouf^h  published  apparmHp  for  the  first  time  in  1829,  there  is  every  reason  for  cODdadnig 
that  this  is  an  unacknowledged  reprint  of  Hive's  forgery,  with  some  unimportant  raristions 
(which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  present  article),  and  for  the  following  r^*^^' . 
L  The  TiTLB  Vaoe,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  few  sentences  printed  in  italics  in  page  wt-^^ 
the  same  as  in  Hive's  fofgeiy.    The  two  titles  are  there  printed  in  columns,  in  order  ^^.^\ 
reader  may  the  more  readily  compare  them :  he  will  observe  that  the  editor  of  the  Bmu>i 
publication  in  1829  expressly  says  that  the  pseudo-book  of  Jasher  is  **  Translated  into  ri^ 
GLiSH  from  the  Hebrew."  In  his  proposals  for  a  new  edition  already  alluded  to,  this  ia  altered 
into—  **  Translated  into  Akolo-Sazoh  from  the  Hebrew ! "    Query,  by  whom  was  this  pre- 
tended Anglo-Saxon  version  translated  into  modem  English?  . 
2.  The  **  Adybrtisbiceiit,"  if  not  colourably  altered,  is  evidently  taken  from  Hive's  preliniJ- 
nary  letter  to  a  nameless  earl ;  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  following  ^' 
tracts. 


9  a.    The  Book  of  Jasher,  1751. 
To  the   Right   Honourable  the  Earl 


••of 


•«•••• 


••  My  Lord,  ThefoUowing  irandatian  of  tAs 
•*  Book  ofJttAarfdl  into  my  hands  thirty  years 
**  ago"  [that  is,  in  17211  **bv  mere  accident. 
•*  1  was  travelling  in  the  'North  of  Ungland,  to 
•'  see  the  country."  Hive  then  proceeds  to 
give  a  false  account  of  his  purchasing  the 
manuscript  at  an  auction  of  ••  the  goods  and 
*•  books  of  an  old  gentleman  lately  deceased, 
*'  who  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of 
•♦  age." 

•♦Among  the  papers"  (Hive  continues), 
**  mv  Lord,  1  found  the  following  translation 
*•  ()/  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  I  last  summer 
**  communicated  to  your  Lordship  on  a  rumour 


9  5.  Thb  Book  of  Jabbbb.    1829. 


The  foOowing  trandaiion  of ''The  Book^f 
«•  Jasher"  was  discovered  by  a  geulkman^,^ 
Journey  through  the  North  of  En^afid  » 
1721. 


vdI^ 


••  It  lay  by  him  for  several  year^ 
*•  in    1760,  there  was   a   rumour  of  (^  *^ 


The  Book  of  Jasher. 
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**  tranMhUkm  of  th%  BibU.  I  own  that  till 
•'  then  itlayojfme  quite  unregarded.  Tour 
**  IjordiMp  igNW  pentud  waa  jdeaaed  to  ap- 
"  prove  of  U,  amd  to  adeiae  iU  pnbluatum  a» 

•*  A  WORK  OF  OBBAT  BBIOKBITT,  PLAIHIIKMy 

**  AND  TRUTH.  Tour  LordthipU  remark  I  must 
**  not  omit,  'Tliat  it  wai  joar  opimtm^ihB 
**  *  Book  of  Jcuher  ou^  to  have  been,  printed 
**  «  nf  «tCCft  BtBLB  BBFOttB'CaAT  or  JOBHUA.'  " 

-■  Bt  a  WKITIKO  ok  THB  OUTSOIB  OP  TRB 
**  MANUSORIFT  IT  SHOULD  8BEM   THAT  THIS 

•^  TftAMguenoir  Vr AS  laid  bb^obb  oob  nBsr 

**  BBFOBMBBB,  BBCA178B  IT  aAYB:  *  I  BAVB 
"  *  RKAD  THB  BoOK  OF  JasIIBB  TWICB  OYBB, 
****  AMU  I  MUCB  APPBOVBOF1T,  AB  A  FIBCB  OF 
**  '  ORXAT  AlfllQUITT  AMD  OOBTOfltTT,  BUT  I 

**■  *  GAITNOT  ASSSnT  THAT  IT  8BOUU>  BB  HADB 
**  *  A  PABT  OF  THB  CARON  OF  SCRIPTURB. 

«* « Signed  «  Wickuffb.* 

**  I  am  your  Lorduiip's  moat  humble  and 
«  obedient  Serraat,  the  Editor.'* 


«  trtmdatiom  of  the  BAb,  what  Ar  iaid  it  be- 
^fore  a  wMe  EarL     On  pertutU  he  highly 

f  lipfirOVtd  of  Hf  AB  A  WOBK  of  OBBAT  SDI- 

*  CBBITT,  FIAINKBM,  abd  TBirrH.  Hu  Lord' 

*  A^*»  opinion  WOM  that  U  thouid  hisve  been 
"placed  nr  thb  Bxbub  bxfobb  the  Booh  of 

He  further  adds : — 

**  Bt  A  WRITDfO  ON  TRB  OUTSXDB  OF  THB 

*  XABUBORIFT,  IT  BHOULD  SBBH,  THAT  THIB 
*■  TBABBLATIOB  WAB  LAID  BBFOBB  OUB  FIB8T 
**  REFOBMBBSy  BBOAUfiB  IT  aATS:  '  I  HAVB 
**  *  BBAD  THB  BoOK  OF  JaSRBB  TWICB  OTER  ; 
^  '  AND  I  MUCH  AFFROTB  OF  IT,  A8  A  PIBCB 
«  <  OF  OBBAT  ANTIQUITY  AND  CUBI08tTT»  BUT 
"  *  I  OANNOT  ASSBTT,  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BB 
'^  *  XADB  A  FAST  OF  THB  CANON  OF  SCRIP- 
"•TORB. 


«•  Signed 


•WlOBUFFB.'** 


The  e^tor  of  1829  proceeds  to  state,  that  <*  Since  1751 "  [the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  the  identical  date  of  liire's  forgeiy]  <*  the  mannsmpt^  has  been  preserved  with  great 

' «  care  bj  a  eentleman,  who  lived  to  a  veiy  advanced  age,  and  died  some  time  since^  On  the 
**  event  of  his  death,  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  presented  it  gave  it  to  the  present  editor,  who, 
*  conceiving  that  so  valuable  a  piece  of  antiquity  should  not  be  lost  to  men  of  literature  and 
"  biblical  students,  has  committed  it  to  the  prais,  not  doubting  but  that  the  attention  of  the 
"  learned  will  be  attracted  to  so  singular  a  volume."  The  e<fitor  of  1829  fiirther  adds,  that 
^  he  cannot  assert  any  thing  from  nis  own  knowledge  beyond  Alcuin's  accoont ;  but  that 
**  carries  with  it  such  an  air  of  probabilitr  and  truth,  uiat  he  does  not  doubt  its  authenticity." 
— >«  Nothing"  (he  affirms  in  his  **  Prelinunary  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity 
-  of  the  Book  of  Jasher*^  **  can  be  produced  to  invalidate  this  authentic  statement,  and  con- 
**  sequently  it  merits  our  credence."  (p.  v.)  Again,  **  As  a  book  of  record,  it  appears  to  have 
"  truth  without  mixture  of  error  for  its  peculiar  object  and  d^gn."  (p.  vi)  And  in  the  con- 
dudiiig  paragraph  of  his  ^  T^utinumiee  and  aote  eoncemag  the  Booh  of  Jaehet^  (p.  9.  coL  2.) 
he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terras :— **Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  as  mr  as  such  a 
**  work  can  be  sathenticated,  this  posoesses  everv  proof  of  being  a  transcript  of  the  original 
M  manuscript ;  and  consequently,  that  it  is  worthv  to  bs  preserved  as  a  oollatend  evidence  of 
**  the  facts  detailed  more  ratty  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  Book 
**  of  Judges."  A  reference  to  the  poeiHve  historical  evidence  of  Mr.  Rowe-Mores  above 
given,  and  also  to  the  hUvnal  evidence  furnished  by  the  anachronisms,  falsehoods,  and 
contradictions  in  Ilive's  forgery  (see  pp.  162— 16i.),  ali  wAacA  are  to  be  found  verbatim, 
literatim^  et  punctHaHm,  m  the  edUum  of  1829,  must  convince  the  reader  that  this  publication  is 
neither  ''authentic,"  nor  does  it  ^  merit  "any  ''credence"  whatever;  and  that^with  the 
exception  of  such  passages  as  are  copied  from  our  authorised  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a 
worthless  tissue  of  *<  error  "  and  fiilsehood,  without  the  slightest "  mixture  "  of  <*  truth."  In 
the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine,  for  June,  1881  (vol.  xi.  pp. 
426 — 429.),  there  is  an  able  exposure  of  this  edition  of  1829,  containing  five  or  six  instances 
of  falsehoods  and  contradictions,  different  from  those  above  given  in  pp.  169, 170.,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  evidence^  and  also  to  the  British  Critic  for 
January,  1884,  pp.  127—158. 

"  Some  account  or  this  volume  "  (says  the  editor  of  1829)  **  may  be  foond  in  Alenin'S  works, 
**  published  in  one  volume  fol.  in  the  year  1600,  in  Paris."  Now,  what  is  the  foct?  The 
FIRST  edition  of  Alcuin's  collected  works  was  published  at  Paris,  by  Andrtf  Dachesne  (Andreas 
Quercetanus)  only  MMfifaen  ytan  aftbb  the  date  oMeigned  by  fAe  Brittol  SdHor,  vis.  in  1617, 
in  three  parts,  forming  one  volume  folio;  and  in  this  collection  of  A1cuin*s  works  bo  book 
OP  Jasheb  is  to  bb  founi>.  As  Duchesne's  editio  princeps  is  not  of  veiy  common  occur- 
rence, the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  ^eces  aetoall  v  written  by  Alcuin, 
is  referred  to  Dupin's  Biblioth^ue  des  Auteurs  Eccl^astiquee,  tooL  vi.  pp.  120—128.  4to. 
1692,  and  to  Dr.  Cave's  Historia  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421. ;  each  of  whom  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  Alcuin*8  works  from  Duchesne's  edition,  and  they  an  both  totally  silent  oaoceming  the 
pretended  Book  of  Jasher. 

8.  Although  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  *  Translator*!  Prebee  "  in  the  edition  of  1761  is 
omitted  m  the  reprint  of  1829,  the  editor  of  the  latter  most  have  been  acqnainled  with  it,  as 
the  subjoined  verbal  ooinddenoes  are  too  minnte  and  spedflc  to  be  merely  accidentaL 


^  In  the  prospectus  of  1888  above  referred  Us  for  **  manuscript"  the  word  *■  copy"  is  substi- 
tuted,— a  general  term,  which  is  equal) v  applicable  to  printed  matter  as  to  manuscript.  The 
I'^ditor  of  tne  Bristol  reprint  never  exhibited  his  pretended  manuscript  to  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  learned. 
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9flL    IutA  Book  or  JASom  176L 

*  Some  jMiB  irfUr  my  arrival  I  related 
**  this  adTentnre  to  aerenl,  and  showed  thsn 
«■  the  work,  who  adyised  me  not  to  sofier  a 
*•  oo]>7  of  it  to  ftll  into  the  hands  of  the 
«•  staSioiMn  (>),  lest  I  should  incar  the  dia- 
"  pleasure  of  toe  parpieh  Being  now  OBOwa 
••  OLD  and  infirm,  1  haTe  iMn  it  among 
;  papen  xo  A  cuaanuM  n  Tobk- 


0A.    Book  or  JiaHB&  1829.  (p^T.) 

*  It  appears  he*  [Jssher]  "nerer  msdeit 

«piiblk^  hefond  the  drde  ef  hb  ftindk 

"  and  wfaflo  obowv  old  he  lbr  it,  with  hit 

*  OTBBR  namseript^  TO  aftieDdlt  t  nDEBT  n 


4.  11ie«yaiioiiiBeadiBgi^»wfai(^frlkw«tiMWwdsQf  Akain,*fln«er<alte 
|whlieations^  except  tlmt,  in  the  Bristol  edition  of  l<29^«*desart"""tha  supposed  Tiiioesi^^ 
ing  in  chuk.  T*i^  18L«— Is  printed  desot 
fi.  Tlepeendo-hookor  Jssheritself  isnaztfaiordvi  and  H  ooimxDai  with  Dite'i  ftbricatkn, 
printed  in  1761,  with  most  marreDoas  eacactness,bothas  to  osrtaSnauMKAnoAiiBUjnaBs, 
and  also  as  to  the  m4trb  which  the  two  pnbBeatioiia  asvenOj  eontain. 
[L  j  GRAjaiAncAL  Bluhdkbs.  . 

In  the  tiUe-pegoBorbothpabUeatioaswehaTe,«*3bi0*MftI8|»tyCMrfraiimJZa^ 

for  ore  prefixed.    Compare  page  741.  sm^ 
In  Jasher,  diap.  viL  7.  we  read,  **  Tlnu  ma.  mad  mr  /oAtn,*  for  havm  md;  xrr.  11- 
*Tftov^«(%«TH  fAcp«9i2eb'' for  l*ov  rater;  xxriLlA.    «  IFAosi  CJbm  iwNPflrH  «K, 
for  kmmen  noC;  and  in  the  margin,  <*  Wkom  thorn  dtrm  not  wonk^"  for  dm  mtt;  sod 
in  xxxri.  11.  **  Tkim  Aoth  apokem,"  for  Tftov  Aaar  ^poAm. 
[ill  WriH  BXOABD  TO  THB  CkumDiTa. 
Hie  Book  of  Jasher,  in  Jlire's  foiqsery  of  1751,  fiUs  exactly  surty  pages;  in  tiie  BriitDl 
edition  of  1829  it  makes  mxty-rwo  pat/eg  amd  a  hai^,  the  exeees  being  csaaed  by  the 
addition  between  brsckets  of  seventeen  yerses  firom  Gen.  xxii  8—20.  in  cb.  iii.*  axHi  of 
twenty-eight  vwses  in  ch.  xi  from  Exod.  xiy  28—81.  snd  xt.  1—19.,  of  our  sntborised 
rereion.    Except  as  occasionally  aflbcted  by  these  additions,  the  mmg  qmantitif  tf  waUtr 
is  comprised  in  Mdb  Mhwii,  the  ewnwajiei  tf  ehepttn,  and  the  head  Hun  or  aamsM 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  the  pretended  chronolM,  maeigimal  natRmga,  and  ptmdaatiMt  tn 
all  FBXciBKLT  THB  SAXB,  the  Spelling  only  of  a  Teir  few  words  bong  modenuBed, « 
ether  for  asther,  encreaae  and  encreased  for  increase  and  increased  s  and  in  flie  **  Teitimoi^ 
and  Notes,"  Phinehas  for  Phineaa. 
The  following  aie  the  only  additional  material  Tiriations  between  the  two  pohUcatiooi  whisbf 

after  a  carefal  collation,  the  author  has  been  able  to  detect 


9  a.  Iuvk's  Book  of  Jaehbb,  1751. 
Ch.  i  17.  Cain  coiiceiperf  tmd  bait  Enoch 
20.  Seth  etmeehed  amd  ban  Enos 

iL   1.  r.<amech. 

Noah 


^ 


r.   9. 

xxiii.   a 

18.  nor 
xxxT.  28. 
xxxyL  11. 


Debora 

thou  commandefl 


9  fc.  Bo<NC  OP  Jasbxb,  1829. 
Ch.  L  17.  iMkbtgat  Enoch. 
SO  Seth  taitf  Enos. 
ii.   1.  LamschAiyafaoah. 

▼•  9.  yon* 
a  doesT. 
la  or. 
la  I>ebofdL 
xxxvL  IL  thou  oontmandrifc 


The  variationa  in  the  edition  of  1829  are  snch  as  might  be  made  by  any  caiefol  compcMftor,  and 

cannot  (we  conceiye)  in  any  d^^ree  affect  the  identity  of  the  two  pnblicatioDS. 
6.  The  **  Testimonies  and  Notes  '*  appended  to  both  publications  are  for  the  moet  part  the  M 
and  profess  to  bear  the  names  or  Hor,  Phinehas,  Othniel,  Jazer,  Jezer,  Zadoclc,  sod  Tob>*^ 
On  the  miraculous  passsge  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Bed  Sea,  the  editor  of  the  Bristol  im- 
pression  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  has  inserted  a  note,  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Hale's  Ajaifsa^ 
Chronology,  vindicating  that  miracle  against  the  sceptical  objections  of  Hichadis.  i>>e 
notes  on  ch.  L  of  IUyo's  edition  in  1751  are  omitted ;  as  also  are  the  (wo  concladiog  notes  on 
ch.  xviii  and  the  whole  of  thoee  on  ch.  xix.  and  following  to  the  end :  in  which  "  chapterBv 
says  the  editor  of  1829,  **  nothing  occurs  but  what  Amy  accords  with  the  statements  oi 
-  Moses."  (Testimonies,  p.  9.)  U,  howeyer,  the  reader  will  torn  back  to  pp.  169,  170U  i[^ 
will  find  OHfy  wtVK  pauaget  which  do  ^SrtcOif  CONTRADICT  <«  Cfte  •totaMii<s  ofMoiet,  ^ 
sides  four  more  which  equally  contradict  the  book  of  Joshua. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  preceding  examination  is,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  Jsaha  » i| 
gross  and  shameless  litkbabt  forgbrt,  which  has  no  claim  whatever  to  ''credence^  sd" 
which  is  utterly  destitute  of  authenticity.  Bartolocci,  in  his  BihHotheca  RaUdmca  (y^J^ 
8C&),  mentions  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Laws,  composed  by  Rabbi  Tham,  and  called  S«p^ 
JoMher  or  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was  printed  at  Cracow,  in  1617.  . . 

lliere  is  also  extant  a  rabbinical-Hebrew  Book  of  Jasher,  printed  at  Teucejn  1625,  wbicB 
pretends  U  ' 
Bartolocci 
that  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple 


^    On  the  anachronism  in  this  word,  see  the  remark  4.  [ii.]  in  page  743.  tupia. 
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certain  pltce^  In  which  an  old  man  was  shut  np,  in  whose  possession  a  great  number  of  Hebrew 
books  were  foond,  and  among  them  the  book  of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  earned  into  Spain,  and 

£  reserved  at  Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  it  was  first  published.  (Bib- 
otheca  Babbinica,  yoL  iiL  p.  985.)    A  translation  of  this  pretended  book  of  Jasher  was  pab- 
lished  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Noah,  a  Jew  resident  at  New  Tork,  intitled, 

9*  yt^i\  "AD  or  the  Book  of  Jasher ;  referred  to  in  Joshua  and  Second  Samuel. 
Faithfully  translated  from  the  origiDal  Hebrew  into  English.  New  Yoric,  1840. 
Svo. 

Proposals  for  an  English  translation  of  the  Rabbinical-Hebrew  book  of  Jasher  were  isned 
many  years  since  (but  without  success)  by  Mr.  Samuel,  a  Jew,  resident  at  Liverpool;  and  «p 
the  Jewish-American  editor  and  publisher  mentions  in  his  preface  (p.  iii),  that  he  had  sac- 
ceeded  in  obtainmg  the  work  <*  after  several  yean'  negotiation  with  the  owner  and  translator 
of  the  work  in  England,"  this  translation  is  most  prooably  the  production  of  Mr.  Samuel.  It 
is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  this  version  were  attested  by  the  learned 

frofessora  of  Hebrew  at  New  Yoik,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner  of  the  Theological  Senunary  of  the 
'rotestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Bir.  Bosh,  of  the  New  York  City  University ;  and  lur.  Nord- 
hoimer  (a  Jew)  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.> 

11.  Codex  Fseudepigraphus  Yeterls  Testament!,  collectufl,  castigatus,  Testi- 

moniisque,  Censuris,  et  Animadversionibus,  illustratus.    Accedit  Joseph!  veteris 

Christiani  scriptoris  Hypomnesticon :  cum  versione  ac  notis  Johannis   Alberti 

Fabricu.    Hamburg!  et  Ljpsie,   1713 — ^23.    2  toIs.  in  3  tomis  Svo.    Editio 

eecunda,  Hamburg!,  1741.  2  tomis  Svo. 

Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocr3rphal,  which  have  been  deservedly  rejected  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are  numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which 
(the  pretended  Book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly  before  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  Christian  asra ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  forged  between  the 
second  and  fourth  centuries.  The  indostrious  bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabridus,  collected 
fragments  and  notices  of  all  (or  nearlv  all)  these  productions,  which  he  has  discussed  in  the 
two  hundred  and  forty  chapters,  of  which  his  Codex  Pt/eudangrofhuM  Veterit  Tatamenti  con- 
sists. The  bwe  enumeration  of  these  foigeries  would  extena  uiis  article  to  an  undue  length : 
but  there  are  three  apocryphal  productions,  bearing  the  names  of  Enoch,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra, 
which  have  been  rescued  from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel),  and  which  are  of  suflicient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct  notice. 

12.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet :  an  Apocryphal  Production  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  for  ages ;  but  discovered  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  Abys- 
sinia, now  first  translated  from  an  ^thiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Liorary.  By 
Kichard  Laubbncb,  LLJ).,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Oxford,  1821.  Second  edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged,  1833.    Third  edition,  1838.  Svo. 

The  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  last  and  preceding  century,  proved  a  prolific  subject 
for  critical  speculation  and  theological  discussion.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  quoted 
by  an  inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament*,  augmented  the  despair  of  recovering  a  supposed 
treasure  which  had  been  long  lost  It  was  known  until  the  eighth  centurv  of  the  Christian 
sBra,  after  which  it  seems  to  nave  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  A  considerable  fragment  of  it, 
however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  Casar  Scaliger,  in  the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus ; 
a  work  which  had  not  then  been  printed.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  which  he 
published  in  his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.'  Still,  however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the 
passage  quoted  by  St.  Jude,  doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  apostle  really  referred  to  the 
same  production  as  was  cited  by  Syncellus,  or  derived  his  information  respecting  the  prophecy 
of  Enoch  from  some  other  source.  Since  the  discovery  of  Scali^  much  has  been  written,  but 
very  little  if  any  additional  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  subject  The  fullest  account 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Fathers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  made  fix>m  this 
celebrated  apocryphal  production,  before  it  was  lost,  ss  well  as  what  has  since  been  conjectured 
respecting  it  by  modern  critics,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Fseudepigraphus  of  Fabricius^ 
above  mentioned,  who  has  also  printed  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  preserved  by 
Syncellus.  But  though  the  Greek  copy  of  this  w>6k  (itself  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
translation  from  some  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  original)  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost ;  yet 
an  idea  prevailed,  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  an  iEthiopic 
version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally,  researches  were  made  for  it  by  the  distinguished 
^thiopic  scholar  Ludolph ;  and  every  idea  that  the  book  was  extant  in  an  iEthiopic  version 
was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  our 
enterprising  countryman,  Mr.  Bruce,  not  only  proved  its  existence,  but  brought  with*  him  from 

[}  The  strange  use  which  has  been  made  of  late  of  the  name  of  Jasher  as  the  title  of  a  book 
is  well  known.  The  publication  itself  requires  no  special  notice  here.  In  character  it  ranka 
below  most  apocryphal  books  and  similar  forgeries.  J 

'  Jude,  ver.  14, 15. 

s  Pp.  404,  405.  edit.  ^inst.  1(158. 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  ICO— 224.  Ill  pp.  222,  3.,  Fabricius  mentions  twenty  different  authors  who  have 
more  or  less  allUtleU  to  thi^  bouK. 
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Abyssinia  fftfc*  manuscript  copies  of  it,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Rord  Ubni^  st  Paria, 
another  to  the  Bodleian  Iribrarj  at  Oxford,  and  the  thud  he  reserred  for  himaelfi  From  tiie 
Bodleian  MS.  Archbp.  Lavrence  nuule  his  translation,  to  wliich  he  prefixed  an  elabonte  pre- 
liminary dissertation  on  the  history,  &o.  of  this  apocryphal  prodoction,  to  which  we  sre  prind- 
pall  V  indebted  for  the  present  ontline  of  its  history  and  contents.  The  subject  of  the  apooTplui 
Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  Tisions  respecting  the  fiUlen  angels,  their  poeterity,  the  giiDts 
which  occasioned  the  deluge,  the  mystenes  of  heaven,  the  place  of  the  final  jodipneDt  of  men 
and  ancels,  and  various  parts  of  the  universe  seen  by  Enoch.  The  language  is  the  purest 
iElhiopic,  and  its  style  is  evidently  copied  after  that  of  the  book  of  DanieL  In  an  appendix, 
Dr.  Laurence  has  printed  a  Latin  vereion  of  many  chapters  executed  by  the  lesmed  fitroa 
8ylvestre  de  Sacy  nom  the  Paris  manuscript. 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  enrer  admitted  the  Book  of  Enoch  into 
the  canon,  it  was  reg^ded  by  a  learned  but,  in  some  respects,  fimciftil  writer,  of  the  second 
century,  Tertullian*,  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  as  the  genuine  prodoctioD  of  him 
whose  name  it  bears ;  but  his  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewiih 
and  (MT  the  Christian  church  (the  Abyssinian  church  alone  excepted),  among  whose  csnonicsl 
books  it  waa  never  enumenrted.  Dr.  Laurence  has  proved,  by  internal  evidence,  that  the  pro- 
dttction  in  question  was  Uie  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Enoch ;  that  it  must  have  originally  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  though  such  original  is  now  lost; 
and  he  has  (\irther  argued  that  it  was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by  a  Jew,  who 
did  not  reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Herod's  reign,  about  thirty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  the  learned  prelate's  arguments  have  been  controverted 
at  great  length  in  a  critique  in  the  Christian  Observer  (voL  xxix.  pp.  417 — 426. ;  49&-^S.), 
the  author  of  which  has  endeavoured  to  show,  from  internal  evidence,  that  this  apocrTphu 
book  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  .£ra.  The  additions  in  the  second  impression  consist,  1.  of  Greek  Extracts 
(accompanied  with  a  Latin  YersioiO  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  given  by  Syncellns  in  his  Ghro- 
nographia,  and  2.  of  a  Qrnopsis  of^  the  contents  of  the  work.  A  German  translation  of  ^e 
Prophecy  of  Enoch  was  published  at  Jena  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Hoflfaiann,  1886-88,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  In 
the  course  of  his  work,  the  tiandator  expresses  his  obligations  to  the  previous  labours  of  Arch- 
bishop Laurence. 

13.  Enoch  Bestitatofl ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  separate  from  the  Books  of  Enoch  the 
Book  quoted  by  St.  Jade.  By  the  Hon.  and  Bey.  E.  Mubbat.  Dublin  and 
London,  1886.  8yo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  first,  **  that  there  is  internal  evidence  of  a  more  ancient 
took  in  combination  with  the  apocryphal  Books  of  Enoch.  The  more  ancient  book,  the  1<^ 
Mr.  Murray  thinks,  was  written  in  Hebrew,  as  he  endeavours  to  show :  and  he  *^^^n|[|^ 
collects  the  internal  evidence  to  the  point  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  book.  Of  the  hooka 
which  are  combined  with  it,  Mr.  Murray  agrees  with  Archbishop  Laurence  in  attributing  ooe 
(that  which  contains  the  Jewish  History)  to  an  eady  period  of  the  reign  of  Herod:  aAd  he 
thinks  that  which  relates  to  astronomy  probably  to  m  the  more  ancient  The  varieties  of 
Style  in  various  parts  of  the  whole  composition  betray  difRsrent  tonffues ;  and  the  obscurity  oi 
some  of  the  fkbles  in  the  historical  one  show  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  date  ssagncu- 
In  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  ancient  book,  there  is  no  trace  of  rabbinical  interpretaboOf 
such  as  might  be  expected,  at  all  events,  after  the  second  century;  the  coincidenceof i^ 
pages  with  those  of  S<^pture  is  remarkably  characterised  by  a  want  cMf  previous  knowledge  or 
those  passages  which  have  similar  meaning.  The  whole  worx  displays  mach  leaniing^  resetrcot 
and  diligent  inquiry."   (British  Magazine,  July,  1836,  p.  57.) 

14.  Ascensio  Isai»  Vatis,  Opiuculum  Pseudepigraphom,  multls  abhinc  seculisi 
ut  yidetnr,  deperdltum,  nunc  autem  apud  ^thiopaa  compertum,  et  cum  versioDe 
Latina  Anglicanaque  publici Juris  factum,  h  Bicardo  LaubbncBi  LL JD.,  Hebraic« 
LinguiB  Professore  Begio.    c5xomi  et  Londini,  1819,  8to. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah*s  ascension  throogb  the 
firmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventn;  together  with  some  pseudo-prophecies,  anu 
relation  of  the  prophet's  martyrdom.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  compo^^^^^^ 
no  satisfactory  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  early  writers  who  have  incidentwly  p^ 
tioned  it.  Dr.  Laurence  has  instituted  a  minute  investigation  of  the  internal  testimo^,  fUrnisnoa 
by  the  production  itself.  The  result  of  this  examination,  which  is  conducted  with  ^^'^Jr 
acnteness  and  felicity,  is  that  the  ascension  of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  tn^ 
close  of  the  year  68  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  69.  From  the  circumstance  of  an  s^^ 
mous  author  having  used  in  the  ^thiopic  the  unusual  Greek  word  curmfiM.  for  the  roof  of  a  hoii^ 
while  m  the  Hebrew  and  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signifies  a  net,  (that  is,  a  lattice  pj«^ 
in  the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath,  see  2  Kings  i.  2.)— the  learned  editor  conclo^^ 
that  this  production  must  have  been  written  in  Greek,  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Ore« 
word  was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century,  whence  in  all  probability  it  ^^^J^^'^Za 
^thiopic  language  about  that  period.    A  Jew  writing  in  Greek  would  have  used  that  vora 

1  A  short  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  is  given  in  a  note  to 
vol.  ii.  pp.  424r— 426.,  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Travels,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Mnrray. 

»  Tertulliani  Opera,  pp.  96. 160, 161.  The  paarages  are  given  at  length  by  Ur.  Kaunjurc 
Prel.  Diss.  pp.  xv. — xvii. 
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whibh  hiB  own  Bcriptnree  and  the  Septnagint  had  preyionsly  adopted  in  2  Kings  L  2.  A  trans- 
iator  would  luLve  used  the  first  term  that  sagsestea  itadf.  From  the  preyalenoe  of  the  oriental 
orthography  of  partlcdlar  words,  aa  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  bcdne  quoted  instead 
of  the  Greek  version,  in  a  passage  where  they  differ,  it  seems  more  probable  uiat  the  Ateetuio 
ludm  waa  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  the  natiye  tongne  of  the  writer.  (Sea  Antijaoobin 
Beyiew  for  Jn^  1819,  vol  ItL  pp.  480, 481.) 

15.  Frimi  Ezra  Libri,  qui  apud  Yulgatam  appellatur  qttartus,  Yersio  ^thlopicay 
nunc  primum  in  medio  prolata,  et  Latine  Anghceque  reddita  a  Bicardo  Laukjbncb, 
LL.D.  &c.  &c.    Oxoniffi,  1820.  8vo. 

The  first  book  of  Esra  or  Esdraa,  aa  it  is  termed  in  the  iEthiopic  Version,  ibnnB  the  second 
book  of  Eadras  in  the  Apocrypha  osoally  annexed  to  the  larger  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 
Archbishop^  Laurence  has  the  hononr  of  being  the  first  editor  of  the  Ahlopio  Version.  The 
Latin  Version,  whidi  accompanies  it,  is  partly  ori^al,  and  in  part  taken  flrom  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, where  this  could  be  employed.  To  the  iEthiopic  Version  are  subjoined  a  ctdlation  of  it 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  new  English  transUtion.  The  Yolume  temdnates  with  an  ela> 
borate  critical  disquisition  on  the  author  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probably  lived,  the 
character  and  ralue  of  the  ^thiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin  versions,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
book  in  a  theological  point  of  view. 

16.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  as  to  ita  Pro- 
phecies, Visions,  and  Accounts  of  Fallen  Angels.  By  John  Ovskton.  London, 
1822.  8yo. 

17.  Prophetaa  Yeteres  Fseudepiffrap^i  partim  ex  Abyssinico  vel  Hebraico  Ser* 
monibus  Latine  versL    Edente  A.  F.  Gfbobksb.    Stuttgardise,  1840.  8yo. 

This  publication  contains  the  Book  of  £nooh,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  Books  of  Ezra,  whicli  are  re-printed  from  the  two  last  described  publications  of  Dr.  Lau- 
rence ;  also  Gilbert  Gaulmyn*s  Latin  translation  of  a  rabbinical  Life  and  Death  of  Moses,  the 
pretended  predictions  of  the  Welsh  prophet  Merlin,  with  his  life  by  Geo£frey  of  Monmouth,  a 

Erophecy  of  the  monk  Hermann  in  1806,  and  the  prophecy  respecting  the  popes  of  Bome^  which 
ears  the  name  of  Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagh. 


§2. 

▲FOCETPHAL  BOOKB  OF  TBX  BXW  TMTAMniT. 

1.  CoDBZ  Apocryphufl  Not!  Testament!,  collectua,  castigatus,  teetimoBiisque^ 
censuris,  et  anunadversionibus  illustratus,  ^  Johanne  Alberto  Fabbicio.  Partes  L 
et  II.  Hamburgi,  1708,  2  vols.  8yo. ;  1719,  2  toIs.  8to.  Pars  in.  Hamburgi, 
1743.  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  apocryphal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  often  to  be  met  with  complete. 
Mr.  Jones  made  great  use  of  it,  and,  m  fhet,  tranalated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  f<dIowing 
work. 

1*.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament    By  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Jones.    Oxford,  1798.  3  vols.  8yo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  1726,  two  years  after  the  death  of  its 
learned  author  (a  dissenting  minister),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  81.  He  had  previously 
published  **A  vindication  of  the  former  part  of  8t  Matthew's  Goepel,  from  l£r.  IVhiston^a 
Charge  of  Dislocations ;"  in  which  he  successfully  proved  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that 
Gospel  are  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist  **  In 
drawine  up  these  works  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the  originals,  instead  of  satisfying 
himself  with  the  quotations  of  other  learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  his  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  indeftittgable  industry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  the  assiduity  and  ability 
of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  were  become  venr  scarce,  and  bore  a  high  price,  when,  with 
the  liberality  and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on  them,  the  conductors  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
republished  them  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Jones,  observes  Dr.  Maltby,  has  brought  together,  with  un- 
common diligence,  the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  canonical 
books ;  and  he  has,  with  equal  abilitv  and  fairness,  stated  his  reasons  ior  deciding  against  tiie 
authority  of  the  apocryphal.'*    (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  vol.  zix.  p.  95.) 

2.  Auctarimn  Codicis  Apocryphi  N.  T.  Fabriclani,  continens  plura  inedita,  alia 
ad  fidem  cod.  MSS.  emendatius  expressa.  Congessit,  disposuit,  edidlt,  Andreas 
Birch.    Fasciculus  primus.    Havnise,  1804.  8vo- 

3.  Acta  S.  ThomiB  Apostolt.  Ex.  Cod.  Paris,  primum  edidit,  et  adnotationibus 
illustravit  Johannes  Carolus  Thilo.    LipsisB,  1823.  8vo. 

4.  Acta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  Greece  ex  Codd.  Parisiensibus,  et  Latin^  ex 
Codd.  Guelpherbytanis.  Nunc  primikm  edita,  et  annotationibus  illustrata,  it  Joanne 
Carolo  TniLo.    Particulie  I.  II.    Halae  Saxonum,  1838.  8to. 
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5.  Codex  Apocryplins  Noti  Testamenti  e  libris  editis  et  maxrascriptis,  maziins 
Gallicanifl,  Germanicis,  et  Italicis,  ooUectaSi  reoensitus,  notisque  et  prolegomcnb 
illustratus,  operft  et  studio  Joannis  Caroli  Tbuuk    Tomus  I.    Xiipsie,  1832.  8to. 

Thiji  work,  if  finished,  would  have  a  yery  complete  collection  of  the  Apocrrphal  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  The  very  copiooB  prolegomena,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  nrtt  volume,  treat 
on  the  collections,  editions,  and  versions  of  the  Apocxyphal  tiospelsL  These  are  sncceeded  by 
the  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infimcr, 
also  in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Isn^ite, 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  and  the  History  of  the  Nativit?  of 
Mary  and  of  the  Saviour,  in  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  litfcion,  collected  by  Dr.  Angustns  Hahii, 
from  ancient  docoments,  in  Greek ;  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  nsmtive 
of  the  apprehension  and  death  of  Pilate,  in  Greek ;  a  collation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  mati- 
lated  and  altered  Gospel  of  John  (which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Templsrs  of  ^ 
John  of  Jerusalem  at  Paris),  with  Griesbach's  text.  So  numerous  are  the  alterstions,  &c.  in 
this  Gospel,  that  Dr.  Thilo  considers  it  altogether  as  sn  apocryphal  writing,  and  has  therefore 
given  it  a  place  in  his  collection  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament  The  volume 
doses  with  an  Apociyphal  Book  of  the  AposUe  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Goostic 
notions;  various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  the  foot  of  each  page:  and, 
besides  the  general  prolegomena,  there  is  much  curious  prefatory  matter  relative  to  several  cf 
the  pieces  here  printed.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  as  editor,  with  equal 
industry  and  ability. 

6.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament :  beins  all  the  Grotpels,  JSpistles,  and  other 
pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  lour  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  hij 
Apostles,  and  their  Companions,  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  bj  ita 
Compilers.  Translated  and  collected  into  one  yolume,  with  Prefaces  and  Tables, 
and  various  Notes  and  References.  [Bj  William  Houb.]  London,  1820.  Second 
EdiUon,  1821.  8yo. 

This  publication  was  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  unwary.  The  apociypbal 
Gospels  were  borrowed  from  the  translations  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones  {w^  above,  2?o.  1  > 
and  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  were  taken  from  the  version  of  Abp.  Wake. 

The  whole  was  divided  mto  chapters  and  verses,  and  was  printed  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
pass  as  Holy  Scripture. 

7.  Fragment  des  Revelations  Apocryphes  de  S.  Barthdlemy,  et  de  THistoire  des 
Communaut^s  Religieuses  fondles  pur  S.  Fakhome,  traduit  sur  les  textes  Coptes- 
Thebains  in^dits  consenres  k  la  BiDlioth^que  da  RoL  Far  Edouard  Dulauiukb. 
Paris,  1835.  8vo. 

[8.  Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha,  ex  triginta  antiquis  oodicibus  Gnecis  rel 
nunc  primum  eruit  vel  secimdum  atque  emendatius  edidit  Constantinus  Tischkx- 
DOBr.    Lipsie,  1851.  8vo.] 

[9.  Evangelia  Apocrypha,  adhibitis  plurimis  codicibus  Gnecis  et  Latinis  niaxi- 
mam  partem  nunc  primum  oonsultis  atque  ineditorum  copia  insignibus.  Ediuit 
Constantinus  Tischshdobf. 

This  and  the  preceding  volume  contain  many  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  in  a  more  corr^ 
form,  and  also  some  previously  existing  only  in  manuscript.  Prof.  Tiachendorf  has  annouocea 
his  intention  of  also  publishing  the  Apocrypnal  Apooalypiea.'] 

[10.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  TestamentL  The  Uncanonical  Gospels  and  other 
writings  referring  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity ;  in  the  original  Languages ;  coi' 
lected  together  firom  the  editions  of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  others,  dj  the  Bev. 
Dr.  GuuBS.    London,  1852.    One  large  volume  in  two  parts,  8yo. 

This  collection  was  published  to  remedy  the  evil  arising  from  the  high  price  and  incomplet^ 
ness  of  previous  editions  of  separate  portions  of  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and  also  *'  to  eosDi^ 
the  student  to  have  in  his  own  library  all  that  has  yet  been  gathered  of  these  ancient  recortis,^ 

"  with  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  matter,  but  only  of  completeness  in  its  <»"*®°J^^ 

(Pref:  p.  xii.)  Thirty-eight  apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  other  tracts^  are  iu^ 
reprinted  f  of  which  very  brief  notices  are  given  in  the  notes.] 
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INDEX  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


AccxmSj  employed  by  EathaliiUi  33.    Not 

foand  in  the  oldest  BiS&,  25. 
AddithnMj  common,  59. 
Adler  on  the  Jenualem  Syriac  yerrion,  284. 

On  the  Syriac  Apocalypse,  281. 
^deaiuM  and  the  iBthiopians,  315. 
JEtkujpic  facsimile,  323.    MS.  described  by 

Horne,  321.    MSS.  nsed  by  Piatt,  318. 

fioCe.  New  Testament,  &;c.,  first  pablished, 

316.    Yersion,  315.    Version  of  end  of 

8t.  Mark's  Oospel,  320.    Version,  mis- 
takes of  rendering,  &c.,  319. 
Africa,  jealousy  of  revision  in,  242.    The 

region  where  the  Latin  Tersions  began, 

230. 
JUrican  Ladn  text,  241. 
Agreementtj  general,  of  copies,  47. 
Aiber  on  1  John  y.  7.,  387. 
Alcuin  corrects  Latin  copies,  247.    M38S. 

corrected  by,  248. 
Aldme  edition,  118. 
Alexander^B  conqaests  lead  to  the  diffiision 

of  Ghreek,  10. 
Alexandrian  BiS.  (A),  152. 
AJexoHdrian   readings   often   adopted   by 

Scholz,  101.   Becension,  Griesbach's,  73. 
AUix  notices  the  older  writing  of  Cod. 

£phnemi,  166. 
AlJbnFg  edition,  142.    Remarks  on  Laeh- 

mann,  135.  341.  note,  136.  note, 
AUer'a  edition,  131. 

Amhroeian  Gothic  palimpsests,  305,  306. 
Amiattnue^  Codex  (Latin),  253.    Used  by 

Sixtns  v.,  251. 
Amnumian  sections,  SO. 
Ammonian  yersion,  298. 
Anq)iification»f  56. 
Ancient  divisions,  80. 
AnHochf  suggested  as  the  place  where  the 

text  was  changed,  45. 
Antiocheian  creed  does  not  contain  1  John 

y.  7.,  365. 
Antwerp  Polyglott,  Peshito  in,  260. 
Aoriet  tenninations    in   New   Testament 

Greek,  16. 
Apoelotic  Fathers,  382. 
Application  of  results  of  criticism,  389. 
Arabic  versions,  324.    When  made,  325. 
Argentetu,  Codex  (GK>thic),  301 . 
Armenian  MSS.  not  Latinised,  312.    Ver- 
sion, 309. 


Aseemani  on  the  Jerosalem  Syriac  Lection- 

aiy,  285. 
Athanaeius,  335. 

A^ena,  literary  pre-eminence  of,  9. 
Attic  Greek,  permanence  of,  9.   Its  relation 

to  the  common  dialect,  10. 
Atticienu  in  New  Testament  Greek,  18. 
Augiensia,  Codex  (F),  197. 
Augienaia,  Codex  (Latin),  255. 
Auffuatine,  1  John  v.  7.  unknown  to,  362. 

To  Jerome,  on  jealousy  of  revision,  242. 

On  old  Latin  versions,  234. 
Authoritieaf  how  gathered,  400. 
Autkority,  original,  not  affected  by  mistakes 

of  copyists,  389.     Of  Scripture^  not  set 

aside  by  criticism,  389. 
Aymon*a  mntilation  of  Cod.  Claromontanns, 

191.  ....««« 

BAJTDtTB^a  fWigment,  204. 

Barberini  fraf^ents,  204* 

Barberini  readings,  112. 

Bar^Hebraua,  on  the  Phiioxenian  Syriac, 
274. 

Bamabaa,  333. 

Barretfa  Collation  of  Cod.  Montfortianus, 
215.    Edition  of  Cod.  Dublinensis,  181. 

BaraalibiBij  Codex,  contains  John  vilL  1 

IL,  282. 

BaraaUbenu  cites  anoAer  version  of  John 
viiL  LIU  283. 

BartoUneCa  Collation  of  Codex  Vaticanus, 
161. 

Baakanaic  version,  298. 

Ban2;335. 

BaaHiaxua,  Codex  (B),  206. 

BaaUeenaia,  Codex  (E),  200.  Codex  (l\ 
208. 

Bdlarmin^a  prefoce  to  the  Clementine 
Vulgate,  251. 

Benedictine  text  of  Jerome's  version,  253. 

BengePa  Apparatus  Criticus,  129.  Edition, 
128.  Matured  judgment  on  families 
cited,  69.  Paragraph  divisions,  35.  Sug- 
gests systems  of  recension,  67. 

Benaon  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 

Bentley  procures  a  Collation  of  Cod.  Vati- 
canus, 161.  Estimate  of  the  Vulga^ 
253.  Plroposed  edition,  127.  On  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgate^  252. 

1     Use  of  Patristic  evidence,  340. 
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Smdeif  (Thomas)  euminef  Cod.  Y aticanos, 

162. 
Bernstein's  edition  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in 

the  Harclean  Syriac,  876.    On  the  Fhi- 

loxenian  SjriAc,  274. 
Beza  denies  the  parity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  21.     Critical  use  of  Cod. 

Bezae,  170.    Editions,  124. 
Beza,  Codex  (D),  169. 
Birch,  collations  of,    131.     Collates  Cod. 

Vaticanns,  162. 
BlanchinTs  edition  of  Cod.  Brixianni^SS. ; 

of  Cod.  Forojoliensis,  254. ;  of  CoVVer- 

cellensis,  237. ;  of  Cod.  Yeronensis,  237. 
Blachodl  (in  part),  defends  the  purity  of 

New  Testament  Greek,  22. 
Boblnenses,  Codices  (Latin),  239,  240. 
Bod^s  Latin  yersion  of  the  iEthiopic  text, 

817. 
Boemerianus,  Codex  (G),  199.     (Latin), 

241. 
BoeUicker's  edition  of  the  Acts  in  Memphi- 

tic  292. 
Boivin's  extracts  from  Cod.  Ephnemi,  166. 
Bombasius   sends  Erasmus  extracts  from 

Cod.  Vat,  158. 
Boreeia,  Codex  (F),  200. 
Boryianus,  Codex  (T),  180. 
Bowring  (Sir  J.),  on  the  Complatensian 

MSS.,  121. 
Breathings  not  found  in  the  oldest  HSS.,25. 
Bredenkamp  collates  the  Aimenian  New 

Testament,  311. 
Brescia  MS.  (Latin),  238. 
Brescia  MS.  and  the  Italic  reTision,  286. 
BwchanoaCs  edition  (incomplete)  of  the  Pe* 

shito,  262. 
Bttrgess's  defence  of  1  John  y.  7. ,  364.     On 

1  John  y.   7.  (fiye  works),  387.  (two 

works)  388. 
Burk*s  edition  of  Bengel*s  apparatus,  129. 
Bttder  on  1  John  y.  7.,  386. 
Bvttmann  aids  Lachmann,  134. 
Byzaniine  standard,  was  there  any  ?  96. 


Calamt  on  1  John  y.  7.,  365. 

Calmet  on  1  John  y.  7.,  385. 

Campiantis,  Codex  (M),  202. 

Canons,  Eusebian,  30. 

CantalnHgiensis,  Codex  (see  Codex  Bezfe), 
169. 

Capitulatio  Yaticana,  80. 

Caro,  Cardinal  de  St.,  inyents  his  chapters, 
34. 

Carviinus,  Codex,  179. 

Carshuni  edition,  324. 

CaryophUus  and  the  Barberini  readings, 
113. 

Cassiodoroitts  compares  Jerome's  reyision 
with  the  old  Latin,  246. 

CkLsti^ione^s  Gothic  researches,  304. 

Century^  fourth,  transition  text,  44. 

Cerc&7,  De  la,  publishes  the  Yelesian  read- 
ings. 111. 

Changes^  intentional,  hardly  found,  65. 


Chapters,  ancient,  80.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  32.  Latin,  introdneed  into 
Greek  copies,  33.    Modem,  34. 

Characteristic  yariations,  47. 

Characteristics  of  Griesbach's  recensions,  75. 

Characteristies  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
12. 

Charlemagne's  Bible,  247.  Caosea  Latin 
copies  to  be  corrected,  247. 

Chemical  restoration  of  Codex  Doblinensis, 
181.    Of  Codex  EphroBmi,  167. 

Chrysostom,  335. 

Cicero  on  the  difiusion  of  Greek,  11. 

Citations  as  sources  of  Criticism,  329. 

Chrhe  on  1  John  y.  7.,  386. 

C/ansRoiilaaiif,  Codex  (Latin,  St  Matthew), 
238.     (Latin)  of  St  Paul,  24L 

dassiJkxUion  of  docaments»  66.  Of  ZatiR 
copies,  241. 

Clemens  Anglicanus  on  1  John  y.  7.,  388. 

Clement  of  Some,  332. 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  333.  On  Meta- 
phrases,  39. 

Clement  YIII's  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  251. 

Clementine  and  Sixtine  Vulgate,  differences, 
256. 

Cltmumt  M&  (B),  190. 

Codex  of  the  Acts  procured  by  llachendor^ 
211. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  (A),  152.  Whence 
brought,  152.  Described,  153.  Colla- 
tors of,  155.  Edition  of,  by  Woide,  155. 
Facsimile  of,  157. 

Codex  Amiatinus  (Latin),  253,  Used  by 
Sixtus  v.,  251. 

Codex  Argenteus,  taken  frtnn  FlragQe  to 
Sweden,  301.  Found  again  in  Holland, 
301.  Repurchased  for  Sweden,  301. 
Contents  of,  307.     Specimen  of,  303^ 

Codex  Augiensis  (F),  197.    (Latin),  255. 

Codex  Basileensis  (£),  200.    (1),  208. 

Codex  Basilianus  (B,  Bey.),  206.  Edition 
by  Tischendor^  206. 

Codex  Bene  (D),  169.  History  of,  17a 
Description  of,  170.  Edited  by  Kipling, 
170.  Age  of,  171.  Facsimile  o^  176. 
Latin  text  of,  237. 

Coi2er  Boemerianus  (G),  199.  Published 
by  Matthffii,  199.    (Latin),  241. 

Codex  Bobbiensis  (Latin),  239,  240. 

Codex  Boreelii  (F),  200. 

Codex  Borgianus  (T),  180.  Edited  by 
Giorgi,  180. 

Codex  Brixianus  (Latin),  238. 

Codex  Brixianus  and  the  Itala  of  Angus- 
tine,  236. 

Codex  Campianus  (M),  202. 

Codex  Claromontanus  (D),  190.  Described, 
190.  History,  191.  Mutilated  by  Ay- 
mon,  191.  Missing  part  restored  by 
Lord  Oxford,  192.  Edited  by  llschcn- 
dorf,  192. 

Codex  Claromontanus  (Latin)  of  St  Mat- 
thew, 238. 

Codex  ClaromontanuB  (Latin)  of  .St.  Ptal, 
241. 
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Codex  Coislinianufl  (H),  194. 

Codex  Colbertinus  (22),  212.  (33),  209. 
(Latin),  237. 

Codex  Corbeiensis  (Latin),  240. 

Codex  Cottonianns  (J),  177. 

Codex  Cjprius  (K),  201. 

Codex  Dablinensis  rescriptns  (Z),  180. 
Writing  diKovered  by  Barrett,  180. 
Edition  of,  by  Barrett,  181.  Chemical 
restoration  bj  TregeUea^  181.  Fac< 
moiileofCZ),  182. 

Codex  Ebnerianiu,  facsimOe  of,  220. 

Codex  BpbrsBmi  (C),  166.  History  of, 
166.  Collations  of,  166.  Chemical  re- 
storation of,  167.  Pablication  by  Tis- 
chendorf,  167.  Conecton  of,  167.  De- 
scription of,  168. 

Codex  Forojoliensis  (Latin),  254. 

Codex  Fuldensis  (Latin),  254. 

Codex  Guelpherbytanus  A  (P),  1 79.  Edited 
by  Enittel,  179.  Tischendorrs  proposed 
edition,  179.  note.  History  of  the  pa- 
limpsest, 179.  note. 

Codex  Gaelpherbytanns  JB(Q),  179.  Edited 
by  Knittel,  179. 

Codex  Harleianns,  5598,  facsimile  of^  224. 

Coder  Laudianiis(E),  187.  Described,  187. 
History,  187.  Edited  by  Heame,  188. 
Facsimile  of,  189.    (Latin),  240. 

Codex  Leicestrenis  (69),  210. 

Codex  Monacencis  (X),  195. 

Codex  Montfortiauus,  213.  Barrett's  col- 
lation of,  215.  Dobbin's  collation  of, 
216.    FacsimUe  of,  217. 

Codex  Mosqaensis  (V),  203.    (J,  E),  205. 

Codex  Mutinensis  (H),  205. 

Codex  Nanianns  (U)>  202. 

Codex  Neapolitanus  Begins,  218. 

Codex  Nitriensis  (R),  183.  Noticed  by 
Cnreton,   183.      Collated  by  Tregelles, 

183.  Prepared  for  publication,  184. 
Codex  Ottoboniensis,  217.  Facsimile  of  2 1 7. 
Codex  Palatinus  (Latin),  237. 

Codex  Passionei  (or  Angelicas),  G,  J,  205. 

Codex  Porpnrens  (N),  177.  Its  existing 
portions,  177.  Pablished  by  Tischendorf, 
177.     Facsimile  of.  178. 

Codex  Bayianns,  218. 

Codex  Begins  (L),  194.  Edited  by  Tis- 
chendorf, 194.     (13),  212. 

Codex  Bhedigerianns  (Latin),  239. 

Codex  Sangallensis  (A),  196.  Pablished  by 
Bettig,  196. 

Codex  ^n-germanensis  (E),  193.  Descrip- 
tion and  age,  193.  History,  193.  (Latin) 
of  St.  Paul,  241. 

Codex  Seidetii  L  (G),  201.    H.  (H),  201. 

Codex    Tischendorfianas    rescriptas    (IL), 

184.  iy.  (r),  203.     liL  (AX  203. 
Codex  Toletanos  (Latin),  255. 

Codex  Vaticanns  (B),  158.  Early  known, 
158.  Described,  158.  Used  for  the 
Boman  LXX,  161.  Oollations  of,  161. 
Facsimile  of,  165. 

Codex  Vaticanns  579  (38),  211.  354  (S), 
202. 


Codex  Venetas  (209),  212. 

Codex  Verceliensis  (Latin),  237, 

Codex  Veronensis  (Latin),  237. 

Codex  Yindobonensis  (Latin),  238. 

Codices  Corbeienses  (Latin),  238. 

Codices  San-germanenses  (lAtin),  238. 

Cou/iA  fragments  (H),  194.  Scholia  (F), 
205. 

Colbert  MS.  (Latin),  237. 

ColberHnus,  Codex  (22),  212.    (33),  209. 

CoUnauSj  edition  of,  123. 

Collations  of  Birch,  131.  Of  Moldenhawer, 
131.  Of  Scrivener,  145.  Of  Tischen- 
dorf, 137.     Of  Tregelles,  141. 

Colossians  ii  15.,  how  misinterpreted,  33. 
note. 

Common  additions,  59. 

Common  dialect  of,  Greek,  10,  Based  on 
Attic  Greek,  10. 

Comparative  criticism,  148. 

Complutensian  edition,  119.  MSS.,  120, 
Note  on  1  John  v.  7.,  360.  note.  New 
Testament,  fiicsimile  of,  359. 

Compounds,  new,  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
14. 

Conflate  readings,  60. 

Conjecture^  critical,  149. 

ConstantinopoUtan  recension,  Griesbach's, 
74. 

Constantinople^  copies  of  the  Gospels  sent 
thither,  43. 

Continuous  writing,  25. 

Contractions  J  nsnal,  183.  note.  Mistakes 
from,  54. 

Coptic  versions,  287. 

Corbeiensis,  Codex  (Latin)  of  SU  James, 
240. 

Corbey  MS&  (Latin),  238. 

Corrections  by  copyists,  62. 

CorrectoriOy  248. 

Cosmos  Indicopleostes  on  the  Oath.  Epp.  in 
Syriac,  259. 

Cottonianns,  Codex  (J),  1 77. 

Critical  conjcctare,  needless  and  mischiey- 
ous,  149. 

Critical  rules,  343. 

Criticism,  application  of  materials,  342. 
Application  of  results,  389.  Compara- 
tive, 148.  Textual,  defined,  1.  How  mis- 
apprehended, 23.  Preliminary  studies, 
4.    Beal  object  of,  2.    Sources  of,  147. 

Crito  Cantabrigiensis  on  1  John  y.  7.,  387. 

Curcdlceus's  editions,  124. 

Curetonian  Syriac,  267.  Contents  of  the 
MS.,  267. 

Cursive  writing,  when  introduced,  25. 
MSS.  of  importance,  207. 

Cifprian,  336.  Shown  not  to  cite  1  John  v. 
7.,  370. 

Cyprius,  Codex  (K),  201. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  335. 

(AfrHlus  and  the  Slavonic  version,  326. 

QfriUus  Lucaris  sends  Cod.  Alex,  to  Eng- 
land, 152. 
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VjMjaoB  dedres  the  Latin  to  be  revised, 
243. 

Daoidaom,  on  1  John  v.  7.,  388.  On  the 
Syriac  Apocalypse,  281. 

De  Dieu*8  edition  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse, 
280.  Fablishee  John  viil  l—Il.  in  Sy- 
riac, 282. 

De  Wette  cited  on  New  Testament  forms, 
16.    On  Griesbach's  system,  76. 

Dia  TesMtrdn,  Tatian's,  30.  40. 

Diffiadties  in  Scripture,  398.  Bemoved  by 
copyists,  54.  63. 

Dionyaiug  of  Alexandria,  335.  On  1  Tim. 
iiL  16.,  339. 

Dionyniu  of  Corinth  notices  fidse  readings, 
39. 

Division  of  words,  wrong,  30. 

Divisions^  aadent,  30. 

Divisions  of  Uie  subjects  specially  consi- 
dered, 6,  7. 

Dobbin*a  Collation  of  Codex  Montfortianns, 
216. 

Dobrowshf  collates  the  Slavonic  New  Tes- 
tament, 327. 

Documents,  classification  of,  66. 

Doricisms  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 

Dublin  palimpsest  of  St.  Matthew  (Z),  180. 


EsNSJUANuSf  Codex,  219. 

Edessa,  place  of  the  origin  of  the  Feshito 
Svriac  259 

J?(ft/tbnof  Aldus,  118.  Of  Alford,  142.  Of 
Alter,  131.  Of  Bengel,  128.  Of  Coli- 
nteus,  123.  Complutensian,  119.  Corin- 
thians, Stanley's,  137.  note.  Of  Fell, 
125.  Of  Griesbach  (first),  131.  Of  Mace, 
128.  Of  Matthffii,  131.  Of  MiU,  128. 
Romans,  &C.,  Jowett's,  137.  note.  Be- 
velation,  Tregelles's,  139.  Of  Schola,  132. 
Of  Tregelles  (in  the  press),  141.  Of 
Wells,  126.    Of  Wetstein,  129. 

Editions  of  Beza,  124.  Of  Cnrcellsus,  124. 
Of  the  Elzevirs,  124.  Of  Erasmus,  117. 
Galatians  and  Ephesians,  EUicott's,  144. 
Of  Lachmann,  134.  Of  Stephens,  123. 
Of  Tischendorf,  138. 

Egyptian  versions.  287.  Early  existence 
of,  288. 

Egyptian  version,  a  third,  298. 

Eichhom  on  the  old  Latin  version,  230. 
note.  His  accordance  with  Hug's  system, 
87. 

EUicotes  editions  of  Galatians  and  Ephe- 
sians, 144. 

Elzevir  editions,  124. 

Evfyn  on  1  John,  v.  7.  (three  works),  385. 

Engelbreth  publishes  fragments  of  a  Udrd 
Egjrptian  version,  298. 

Epkrcani,  Codex  (C),  166. 

Ephrem  and  his  works,  336.  His  doubtful 
Greek  works,  337.  note.  On  Syriac  ver- 
sion, 258. 

Epistles,  when  collected,  25. 

Epietolare,  36. 


ErasmMs*e  editions,  117.    Notes,  mistakes 

as  to,  110.  note.    Suggests  tiie  chai^of 

Latinising,  107. 
Erpenian  AnbiCy  324. 
Eugeniua*s  use  of  1  John  v.  7.,  372. 
Euaebian  Canons,  30. 
Eusebius,  335.    Sends  copies  of  the  Grospeb 

to  Constantinople,  43.    His  text  accords 

with  Origen's,  43. 
Euthalius  employs  accents,  33.    And  sti- 

chometry,  26. 
Evangdiarium,  36. 
Exampites  of  application  of  criticism.  Matt, 

i  18—25.,  345.    Matt  xiv.  22.^xv.  20., 

349. 
External  form  of  New  Testament,  24. 
EzHok  and  the  Armenian  translatioOt  310. 


F^csrjrjxs,.£thiopic,323.  Of  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus  (A),  157,.  Of  Codex  Vaticanus 
(B),  165.  Of  Codex  BezsD  (D),  176.  Of 
Codex  Dublinensis,  (Z)  182.  Of  C^ex 
Ebnerianus,  220.  Of  Codex  Landiaons 
(£),  189.  Of  Codex  Montfortianns,  21 7. 
Of  Codex  Purpureus  (N),  1 78.  Of  Com- 
plutensian New  Testament,  359.  Of  a 
Lectionary,  224. 

Families  saggested  by  Bengel,  67. 

False  accusation,  sin  of,  136.  noif. 

Fathers,  early  used  as  critical  aathorities, 
340.  Greek,  330.  Ignorant  of  1  John 
V.  7.,  364.    Modes  of  citation,  33a 

Felts  edition,  125. 

Flecks  collation  of  Codex  Amiatinua,  253. 

Fcedus  com  Grnds,  109.  (See  also  Ad- 
denda.) 

Ford  edits  the  Thebaic  version,  296. 

Form,  external,  of  New  Testament,  24. 

Forms,  New,  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 

Formuliensis,  Codex  (Latin),  254. 

Fosdick'a  correction  of  Hug,  62.  note. 

Fourth  century,  transition  text,  44. 

Fragment  of  Hebrews  at  Moscow  206. 

Fragmenta  Coisliniana  (H),  194.  Published 
by  Montfauoon,  194.  Pemsina  (I^itinX 
255. 

Fragmenta  of  later  nneial  MSS.  of  Gospels, 
204. 

Fragmentum  Harleianam,  207.  TTfienbach- 
ianum,  206.    Woideanum,  180. 

FhMeker  Arabic  Codex,  325. 

Frankiah  not  the  language  of  0>deK  Ar- 
genteus,  303. 

Fhtmentius  and  the  uEthioinans,  315. 

Fuldensis,  Codex  (Latin),  254. 

Future  subjunctive  in  the  New  Testament, 
16. 


OdBELsim  and  Loebe's  edition  of  the 
Gothic  version,  307. 

Gataker  denies  the  purity  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  22. 

GaugengigVs  edition  of  the  Gothic  version^ 
308. 
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Georgian  Tenion,  328. 

GiorgVs  edition  of  Codex  Borgianufl,  180. 
Edition  of  Thebaic  fragmenta,  295.  Pub- 
lishes fragments  of  a  third  Egyptian  Ter- 
sion,  298.  , 

G/oM,  1  John  V.  7.  originally  a  marginal 

in  Latin,  362. 

Gospels,  collected  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
25.  Confused  in  their  readings  by  copy- 
ists, 40.  Copies  procured  for  Constanti- 
nople, 43.    Most  ancient  MSS.  of,  151. 

GoeAic  version,  299.  The  parts  extant,  807. 
Pidimpsest,  facsimile  of,  305. 

Goths,  their  divisions  and  locations,  299. 

Graxo-Latini  (Codices),  text  of;  113. 

Grammar  as  affecting  interpretation,  17. 

Grammatical  peculiarities  of  New  Testament 
Oreek.  15. 

Gredfc,  characteristics  of  New  Testament, 
12.  Common  dialect,  10.  Fitness  of  for 
the  common  revelation,  11. 

Greek  language,  diffusion  o^  8.  How  ef- 
fected, 9.    Characteristics  of,  8. 

Green  (Rev.  T.S.),  on  grammar  as  affecting 
interpretation,  18.  note.  On  the  Greek 
common  dialect,  10. 

GreenJiMs  edition  of  the  Peshito,  262. 

Gregories,  the  two,  335. 

Gregory  J,  uses  Jerome's  revision,  246. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  335. 

GrMfoeh  on  the  enumeration  of  titles,  31. 
On  1  John,  v.  7,  386.  Misrepresented  by 
Norton,  70.  note.  On  Latinising  MSS., 
115.  Opposed  by  Matthni,  76.  His 
collection  of  readings  from  Origen,  341. 
First  edition,  131.  Second  edition,  132. 
His  Meletemata,  84.  His  Symboke  Cri- 
ticjB,  132.  His  system  described  by  De 
Wette,  76.  Opposed  by  Laurence,  88. 
His  first  theories  on  recensions,  71. 
Grosse  asserts  the  purity  a(  New  Testamen)^ 

Oreek.  22. 
Gtttbiet'a  edition  of  the  Peshito,  261. 


History,  early,  of  the  text,  37.     Of  the 

printed  text,  116. 
Hoffman  cited  on  inspiration,  22.  note. 
Honu^s  (Rev.   T.   H.)  account  of  Mais 

Gothic  discoveries,  304. 
Home  (Rev.  T.  H.)  on  an  iBthiopic  MS., 

321.     On  1  John  v.  7.,  368.  seq.     His 

list  of  works  on  1  John  v.  7.,  384.     On 

Matthjei's  procedures,  77. 
Hardens  paraphrase  of  1  John  v.  7.,  374. 
Horts  collation  of  a  LaUn  MS.,  255. 
Hug  examines  and  describes  Codex  Yati- 

canus,  162.    His  misquotation  of  Jerome 

corrected,  78.  fiole.   His  recension  system, 

Hu^  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387.     On  Wise- 
ynim  on  1  Johu  V.  7.,  888. 


Hauss  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387. 
Harclean  revision  of  the  later  Syriac,  272. 
Harckan  Syriac,  critical  use  of,  277. 
Harleian  fragment,  207. 
Harmony,  Tatian's,  30. 
Heamis  edition  of  Codex  Landianus,  188. 
Hebraisms,  instances  of,  19. 
Hebrew  colouring  of   the  Greek    of  the 
LXX.,  18.    Of  the  New  Testament,  18. 
Hegesippus  on  Syriac  version,  258. 

Heinsius  denies  the  purity  ^^  ^    ^^^ 
Testament  Greek,  22. 

Hellenistic,  the  term  as  applied  to  New 
Testament  Greek,  21. 

HelUnisOc  Greek,  misuse  of  the  term,  21. 

Hentenius  edits  the  Vulgate,  249. 

Hesychian  recension,  78. 

Hexaplar  Syriac,  Old  Testament,  273. 

Hey  on  1  John  v.  7.,  886. 

Huary,  336. 

Hippoiytus,  334. 


Ignatius,  332. 

Ignatnts  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  260. 

ftjfleciians  in  New  Testament  Greek,  16. 

Insertions,  examples  of,  55. 

Inspiration  and  criticism,  893. 

Integrity,  substantial,  of  New  Testament 

books,  402. 
Interpretation  and  criticism,  394. 
Interpmction,  first  traces  of,  26.    Iji  MSS. 

when  frequent,  29.    Varying,  as  m  John 

13, 4.,  25.  ^      ,.  ,« 

lonicisms  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 

Iota  post  or  subscribed  not  found  in  the 
oldest  MSa,  25.  51. 

Irenams,  388.  On  false  interpretations,  39* 
On  Matt  i.  18.,  38.  On  a  various  read- 
ing, 37. 

IricCs  edition  of  Codex  Vercellensis,  237. 

Itacism,  50. 

«*  Itala,**  mentioned  by  Augustme,  234. 
Not  the  old  Latm  version,  235.  The  re- 
vised  version  of  Upper  Italy,  235. 

Italian  revision  of  Latin,  241. 

Interchanges  of  vowels,  50. 


Jambs  of  Edessa,  his  writings  confounded 
with  those  of  Ephrem,  337.  On  Syriac 
versions,  259. 

James,  Thomas,  Bellnm  Papale,  256. 

Jealous  of  revision  in  Africa,  242. 

Jerome  misquoted  by  Hug,  78.  Not  the 
author  of  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Cath. 
Epp.,"  372.  On  old  Latin  versions,  235. 
Revises  the  Latin  version,  44.  To  Dar 
masus  on  revision,  244.  Revision  of 
the  Latin,  243.  Revision  disliked  in 
Africa,  242.  Revision  gradually  intro- 
duced into  use,  246.    Revision  gradually 

corrupted,  247.  ■. 

Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary,  some  readmgs 

noticed,  287.    Syriac  version,  284. 
John  L,  V.  7.,  355. 

Jonah,  passage  in,  altered  by  Jerome,  242. 
Jone^s  collation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Peshito, 

Joseph  and  the  Armenian  translation,  310. 

Jowett  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 

Jowett  (B.),  edition  of  Romans,  &c.,  1 37.  note. 
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Junge  denies  the  pnri^  of  New  Testament 

Greek,  22. 
JunMs  edition   of  the  Gothic  Gofipela, 

302. 
Justin  Martyr,  333. 
JuynboO  on  Arabic  yersions,  325. 


Kbttitem  on  1  John  y.  7.,  385. 
KiplMa  edition  of  Codex  Bezn,  170. 
Knittel  on  1  John  y.  7.  (translated),  887. 

His  edition  of  the  Codices  Gnelpherby- 

tani,  179.    Of  fragments  of  the  Gothic 

Epistles,  308. 
Krcuinsky  on  Slayonic  regions,  326.  noU, 

327.  note, 
KiiaUr's  reprint  of  Mill,  126. 


ZucBMAjrir^t  editions,  133.  "Hia  own  claims 
and  expectations,  137.  His  use  of  pa- 
tristic anthorities,  341.  His  use  ci  Codex 
Fnldensis,  254. 

La  Croze  contribntes  Hemphitic  readings 
to  Bengel,  294. 

Language  of  the  New  Testament,  8.  Ori- 
ginal, needful  to  be  well  known  by  a 
critic,  5. 

Latin  chapters,  when  introduced  into  Greek 
copies,  33b 

Latin  copies,  classification  of,  241. 

Latin  Fathers,  336. 

Latin  MSS.  of  the  old  yeision,  237. 

Latin  version,  revised  by  Jerome,  44.  243. 
Old,  characteristics  of,  232.  (Old),  one 
and  not  manj,  233.  (Mginates  in  Alrica, 
230. 

Latin  versions  prior  to  Jerome,  230. 

Latin  words  in  the  New  Testament,  14. 

Latinising,  charge  of,  107. 

Laudianus,  Codex  (£%  187.    (Latin),  240. 

Laurence  opposes  Griesbach's  system,  88. 

Lectionaries,  36.  221. 

Lectionary,  Latin,  cited  by  Mabillon,  255. 

Lee  on  an  ^thiopic  MS.,  321.  Refened  to 
against  Nolan's  false  assertions,  98.  note. 
His  edition  of  the  Peshito,  262. 

Lee  (W.)  on  Inspiration  quoted,  398.  note, 

Leicester  MS,  (69.),  210. 

Lessons,  ecclesiastical,  36. 

Leusden  and  Schaaf 's  edition  of  the  Peshito, 
261. 

Lexicographg  of  New  Testament  Greek,  12, 
13. 

Leyden  MS.  of  the  Syriac  Apocaljrpsc,  280. 

Lieder*s  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New  Tes- 
tament, 293. 

Liturgical  notes  transferred  to  text,  59. 

Loebe  and  Gabelentz's  edition  of  the  Gothic 
yersion,  307. 

Lord^s  Prayer,  as  read  by  Origen,  56. 

Lucas  Brugensis  edits  the  Vulgate,  249. 

Lucian's  recension,  78. 

Lucifer,  336. 

Lye*s  edition  of  the  Grothic  Gospels,  302. 


Macj^s  edition,  128. 

Macedamn.  supremacy,  diffusioii  of  the 
Greek  languid  through,  10. 

Madden,  Sir  F.,  his  account  of  obtaining 
Charlemagne's  Bible,  247. 

Mai  discovers  €k>thic  Palimpsests,  304. 
On  the  history  of  the  Codex  Carolinos, 
179.  note.  On  ••  Speculum,"  240.  His 
edition  of  Codex  Clazomontanns  (Latin) 
of  St  Matthew,  238.  His  prepared  edi- 
tion of  Codex  Vaticanns,  163. 

Manuscripts,  Latin,  of  the  old  yersion,  237. 

MSS.,  most  ancient  of  the  Gospels,  15L 
Notation  of,  1 5 1 .    Palimpsest,  1 52. 

Marcion,  a  corrupter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 38. 

Margin,  readings  in,  transferred  to  text, 
57. 

Mariana  and  the  Yelezian  readings,  111. 
On  Arabic  version,  325.  note. 

Marsh  on  Stephens's  jS'  and  Codex  Beze, 
174.  On  1  John  v.  7.,  387.  On  the  Ye- 
lezian readings,  112. 

Marshall  and  Sie  Memphitic  New  Testa- 
ment, 289. 

MarHanay^s  edition  of  Codices  Coibeienses, 
238.  240. 

Martin  on  1  John  v.  7.  (three  works),  385. 

MassnuaCs  edition  of  the  Gk>thic  version, 
308. 

Materials  for  criticism,  application  of,  342. 

Matthcn  on  Cod.  Beza:,  172.  iiofe.  Opposes 
Griesbach,  76.  His  edition,  131.  His 
edition  of  Codex  Boemerianus,  199. 

Meanings,  new,  of  words  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  13.  15. 

Memphitic  version,  287. 

Menolcgia,  36. 

Mental  prerequisites  for  a  critic,  4. 

Mercator  copies  part  of  the  Gothic  text, 
301. 

Meropius  lands  in  Ethiopia,  315. 

Metaphrases,  39. 

Methodius  and  the  Slavonic  version,  326. 

Michadis  (J.  H.)  denies  the  purity  of 
New  Test.  Greek,  22. 

Michadis  classifies  various  readings,  61. 
On  1  John  v.  7.,  373.  On  1  John  v.  7^ 
386.  On  the  Peshito,  265.  His  recension 
system,  77. 

Mico  collates  Codex  Vaticanus,  161. 

Middleton  (Bp.)  on  Codex  Bezffi,  173.  On 
1  John  V.  7.,  377.  386. 

Miesrob  and  the  Armenian  translation,  309. 

MiWs  edition,  125.  Use  of  patristic  evi- 
dence, 340.    Use  of  versions,  229. 

MillU  Annotationes,  &c.  (on  1  John  v.  7.), 
384. 

Mingardli  edits  portions  of  the  Thebaic 
version,  295,  296. 

Mixed  text  described  by  Griesbach,  74. 

Mcsso-Cfothic,  300. 

Moldenhawer,  collations  of,  131.  His  re- 
port on  the  Complutensian  MSS.«  120. 

Monacensis,  Codex  (X),  195. 

Mont/ort  MS.,  213. 
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Moral  feeimg,  perverted,  of  Lachmaini*B 
censor^  136. 

Moral  prereqmntes  for  a  critic,  4. 

MoriBon  notices  the  Gothic  yersion,  301. 

Moscow  fragment,  204.  Fragment  of  He- 
brews, 206. 

Moses  Aghdoms  and  the  Fhiloxenian  Syriac, 
267. 

Moses  Chorenensis  and  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation, 310. 

Moses  of  Mardin,  259. 

Mosquensis,  Codex  (V),  203.    (J,  K),  205. 

Munter  edits  Thebaic  fragments,  295.  Pub- 
lishes  fragments  of  a  third  Egyptian 
yersion,  298. 

MurdUs  professed  edition  of  Cod.  Yati- 
eanns,  163. 

MuHnensiSj  Codex  (H),  205. 


Nanianob,  Codex  (U),  202. 

Neander  on  the  Slavonians,  &c.,  326.  note, 

Neapolitan  fragment,  204. 

Neapolitanus^  Codex  Regius,  218. 

New  Testament  Greek,  characteristics  of, 
12. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  Complatensian  text 
of  1  John  y.  7.,  359.  On  1  John  v.  7., 
385.    Paraphrase  of  1  John  v.  7.,  376. 

Nitrian  Ma  (B),  183.  Palunpsest  frag- 
ments, 184. 

Nolan  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386.  On  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  92.  False  accusations  of  £u- 
sebius,  93.  note.  Repetition  of  calumnies 
against  Origen,  93.  note.  Uncharitable 
conjectures,  93.  note, 

Norton's  misrepresentation  of  Griesbach, 
73.  note. 

Abtotum  of  MSS.,  151. 


OMJssioirSf  examples  of,  60. 

Optative,  rare  in  New  Testament  Greek,  16. 

Order  of  words,  52. 

Origen,  334.     Quotations  of,  42.  132.    On 

the  readings  in  the  Lord's  Prajer,  56. 

Recension  by,  imagined  by  Hug,  78.  80. 

83.    On  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  41. 
Orme  on  I  John  v.  7.,  388.    Ostro-Goths, 

299.  Ottobonianns,  Codex,  217. 
Owen*s  attack  on  Walton,  125.  note. 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  restores  the  missing  part 

of  Cod.  Claromontanus,  192. 
Oxlee  on   1  John  v.  7.,  386,  387.     Older 

MSS.  preferred  by  Jerome,  44. 


Pacboxws,  rules  of,  288. 

Pagninus  makes  verse  divisions,  34. 

Palatine  MS.  (Latin),  237. 

Palestinian  recension  of  Hug,  84. 

Palimpsest  MSS.,  152. 

Palmer  sends  MSS.  of  the  later  Syriac  to 

Europe,  271. 
Pamphilus,  no  recension  ascribed  to,  86. 

Stichometry,  27. 
Papyrus,  Egyptian,  24. 
Pturagraphs,  Bengers,  35. 


ParaUd  passages  altered  by  copyists,  54. 
Paris  fragment,  204.    MS.  (13),  212.    Po- 

lyglott  Arabic,  324. 
Passionei,  Codex  (G,  J),  205. 
Paul,  a  Syriac  translator,  273. 
Peculiarities    of    New    Testament    Greek 

arising  frt>m  the  subjects,  20. 
Persic  Cupels,  328. 
Perusina  Fragmenta  (Latin),  255. 
Peshito,  Syriac  yersion,  258.    Additions  to, 

278.    Critical  use  made  of,  264.    First 

known  in  Europe,  259. 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  335. 
P/ochen  asserts  the  purity  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  22. 
Pharez  on  1  John  y.  7.,  386. 
Philology,  895.    Connected  with  theology, 

23.    Decisive  as  to  the  character  of  New 

Testament  Greek,  23.    Use  of,  as  applied 

to  the  New  Testament,  16. 
I^uloxenus,  270. 
Phraseology  of  the  Greek  New  Testament^ 

18. 
Plates  collations  of  .SIthiopic  MSS.,  317. 

Edition  of  the  ^thiopic  New  Testament, 

317.    On  some  ^thiopic  MSS.,  319. 
Pocockt^s  edition  of  Syriac  Cath.  Epp.,  278. 

Notice  of  the  later  Syriac  27 1. 
Polycarp,  332. 

Pohoarp  and  the  later  Syriac,  270. 
PofygloU  (Walton's)  Persic,  328. 
Parson  on  1  John  y.  7.,  386. 
Porter  on  1  John  y.  7.,  388. 
Portions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 

earliest  printed,  117. 
Possinus  and  the  Barberini  readings,  112. 
Posted  aids  the  edition  of  the  Peshito  New 

Testament,  260. 
Praxapostolos,  36. 
Prerequisites  for  a  critic,  4,  5. 
Preoosfs  collation  of  Piatt's  iBthiopic  text, 

318. 
Principles  of  criticism,  343. 
Printed  text,  history  of,  116. 
Propaganda  edition  of  the  Peshito,  261. 
Punctuation  in  MSS.,  29.  Not  anthoritative, 

29. 
Puriais^  mode  of  argumentation,  23. 
Purity  of  New  Testament  Greek  asserted  by 

H.  Stephens,  22.     Pfochen,  22.    Grosse, 

22.    Biackwell  (in  part),  22. 
Purity  of  New  Testament  Greek  denied  by 

Valla,  21.    Beza,  21.    Junge,  22.    Hein- 

sius,  22.    Gataker,  22.    J.  H.  Michaelis, 

22. 
Purpureusy  Codex  (N),  177. 


QuoTATiojrs  and  criticism,  397. 
Quotations  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  text, 
40. 


PAriAsvs,  Codex,  218. 

Readings,    Barberini,   112.      Conflate,   60. 

Of  1  John  V.  7.,  355.      Sporadic,  64. 

Various,  48.    Velezian,  111. 
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Beceiuienf  the  term  ased  by  8emler,  70. 

Becennon-tystem  of  Hng,  78.  Of  MichaeliB, 
77.     Of  Nolan,  92.    Of  Scholz,  94. 

Recamoiu^  disciusions  on  later  theoriea, 
88.  Griesbach^B  first  theories,  71.  More 
matured  theories,  72.  Besnlts  of  dis- 
cussions on,  104.  Suggested  by  Bengel, 
67. 

Becent  text,  46. 

BegiuB,  Codex  (L),  194. 

Bdation  of  M8S.  exhibited,  106. 

Retii^s  edition  of  Cod.  Sangallensis,  196. 

Beviaed  Latin  copies,  241. 

Bevimons  early  discussed,  85. 

BendtM  of  criticism,  application  oC^  389. 
Of  discussions  on  recensions,  104. 

BeveUukm^  Tregelles's  edition,  189. 

Bevision  of  the  Latin  by  Jerome,  243. 

Beuss,  cited  on  Lectionaries,  221.  noie.  On 
Slavonic  MSS.,  327.  mie. 

Bhedigerianua^  Codex  (Latin),  289. 

Bidkjf  on  the  Syriac  Tersions,  276.  And 
later  Syriac,  271. 

Bmcks  terminology,  103. 

Bieu*9  collation  of  the  Armenian  New  Tes- 
tament, 312. 

BOdiger  on  the  writings  of  Ephrem,  337. 

Botta,  no  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
that  form,  25. 

Boman  Arabic,  324. 

Borne,  preyalence  of  Greek  in,  1 1. 

BonM  versions  of  Scripture,  ialsifiedt  390. 
note. 


Sabatibb'm  edition  of  Codex  Colbertinns» 
237. 

Sahidic  version,  295. 

St,  Germain  MSS.  (Latin),  238. 

SangeUlenais,  Codex  (A),  196. 

San-GermanensiM,  Codex  (E),  193.  Latin 
of  St.  Paul,  241. 

Schaaffs  edition  of  the  Feshito,  261. 

Scholz  on  an  Arabic  version,  826.  On 
1  John  V.  7.,  388.  Edition,  132.  Fa- 
milies,  specimens  of,  100.  Recension 
system,  94.    System  considered,  95. 

Schwartze'a  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Go»> 
pels,  290. 

Scrivener  against  the  testimony  of  versions, 
226.  On  lAurenoe's  Examination,  91. 
On  Nolan's  Inquiry,  93.  On  ••  Wiseman's 
Conjecture,"  232.  note.  On  Scholz's  sys- 
tem, 102.  note,  ''Collation"  cited,  102. 
Ck>llations,  145. 

Sections,  Ammonian,  30. 

Seidelii  /.,  Codex  (G),  201. 

Seiddii  IL,  Codex  (H),  201. 

Sender  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385.  On  Latinis- 
ing MSS.,  114.    On  recensions,  70. 

Septuagint,  Hebrew  colouring  of  its  Greek, 
18. 

Sq>tdveda*a  letter  to  Erasmus  (see  also  in 
Addenda),  108. 

Shnon  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

Sionitaf  Gabriel,  edits  the  Peshito,  260. 


StnatHe  fragments,  205. 

Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgate,  difier- 
ences,  256. 

Sixtue  V,  authorises  hie  Vulgate,  250.  His 
edition  of  the  Vulgate,  25a 

Slavonic  editions,  827.  MSS.,  327.  Ver- 
sion, 326. 

Sloes  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

SmaWroke  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

Smith  on  1  John  v.  7.  (two  works),  385. 

Sowvee  of  the  Erasmian  editions,  122. 

Sources  of  textual  criticism,  147. 

*•  Specubm,*'  239. 

Spirit  to  be  cherished  in  eritical  studies,  6^ 

Sporadic  readings,  64. 

Stanley's  edition  of  Corinthians,  137.  note, 

Stephen^s  editions,  123.  fi  and  Codex 
Bezs,  173,  174. 

Stephens  (H.)  asserts  the  purity  of  New 
Testament  Greek,  22.  Introduces  verse 
divisions,  34. 

Stephens  (R.)  edits  the  Vulgate,  249. 
Forms  the  modem  verses,  84. 

Stichometry,  26.  Of  the  Gospels,  29.  Spe- 
cimens of,  28. 

StiemhiMs  edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels, 
302. 

Starr  on  Arabic  versions,  324. 

Subjunctive  future  in  the  New  Testament, 
16. 

Substitutions,  52. 

Syn€ueariaj  36. 

Syriac  versions,  258.  In  the  second  cen- 
tury, 258.  MSS.  of  the  Peshito,  264. 
Curetonian,  267.  Philoxenian  version, 
267.  Version  of  the  Apocalypse,  28a 
Of  Cath.  Epp.,  278.  Of  John  viii  1— 
1 1.,  282. 

Syro-Chaldaie  woids  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 14. 

Syro-Hierosoiymitan  version,  284. 

^zygia  suggested  by  Bengel,  67. 

TATiAjr*B  Dia  Tessaron,  30.  40. 

Terminoiogy  of  New  Testament  Greek,  2a 

TertuUian,  336.  Shown  not  to  cite  1  John 
V.  7.,  370. 

Text,  early  history  ot  37.  Mixed,  described 
by  Griesbach,  74.  Recent,  46.  Transi- 
tion, 44,  45.  (Printed)  history  o^  116. 
Of  New  Testament  m  ito  external  fbnn, 
24. 

Textual  criticism  defined,  1.  Formerly 
cherished  in  England,  7.  Sources  of, 
147. 

Textus  Rece^tus,  124. 

Tliebaic  version,  295. 

TTteodore  of  Mopsuestia,  335. 

Tlieodoret,  335, 

Theoloay  connected  with  true  philology,  S3. 

TTuophilus,  Grothic  bishop,  300. 

TTteories  of  recensions,  later,  88. 

TTunnas  of  Harkel,  reviser  of  the  later 
Syriac,  272. 

Thomson  (Dr.  J.)  on  the  Complutensian 
MSS.,  121. 
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Tiaehendorf  inoonrecUy  cites  a  note  from 
Codex  Augiensis,  198.  note.  His  Codex 
of  the  Acts,  311.  Collations,  187.  Edi- 
tions, 138. ;  of  L.,  194. ;  of  Codex  Amia- 
tinus,  254. ;  of  Codex  Claromontanos, 
192.;  of  Codex  Ephrasmi,  167.;  of  Codex 
Palatinus,  237. ;  of  CodexForpareas,  177.; 
of  Uffenbach  and  Harleian  fra^ents,  207. 
His  fragments,  204.  Palimpsest  frag^ 
ments  (IL),  184.;  described  by  him,  184. ; 
published  by  him,  186. 

Tischendorfianus  iy.,  Codex  (r),  203. ;  iii, 
Codex  (A),  203. 

Tides  or  larger  sections,  81.  Their  enu- 
meration explained,  81. 

Toletanus,  Codex  (Latin),  255. 

Traneition  text,  44. 

Travis  on  1  John  y.  7.,  886. 

TVemeUius's  edition  of  tiie  Peshito  New 
Testament,  260. 

Trepeiles*s  collations,  141.  Critical  prin- 
ciples, 140.  Edition  (in  the  press),  141. 
Edition  of  ReTelation,  139.  Examina- 
tion of  patristic  citations,  341. 

Trent,  Council  of,  canonise  the  Vulgate, 
249. 

IVinHjf  CoBege^  Comhridge^  Latin  MS.  in, 
255. 

Trosfs  edition  of  the  Peshito,  260. 

Turner  on  Nolan*s  Inquiry,  93. 

Turton  on  1  John  y.  7.  (also  Beyiews),  887. 

TwMis  answer  to  Mace,  128. 


UrFXNBACBiAiruM,  Fmgmentum,  806. 

UlphUas,  Grothic  translator,  300. 

Uncial  writing  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  25. 

Unrevised  text  of  Hug,  80. 

UppstrOm's  edition  of  Codex  Argenteus,  808. 

Uscan*s  alterations  of  the  Armenian  text, 
813.  His  edition  of  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion, 811. 

Usher^s  Syriac  Ma  lost,  284. 


Valla  (Lanrentius)  denies  the  purity  of 
New  Testament  Qreek,  21. 

VaBarsCs  text  of  Jerome's  yersion,  253. 

Fa2&cdZeitft0,  Codex,  248.  One  M&,  quoted 
as  three,  248.  note. 

Variations  of  the  third  century,  42. 

Various  readings,  48.  As  classified  by 
Michaelis,  61.  Examples  of  substitu- 
tions, 52.  How  originating,  48.  Bins- 
trated  from  typography,  49. 

Vatican  MS.,  sections  of,  30. 

Vatican  fragments  of  Codex  Poiporeos  [r]» 

Vatican  US,  (B),  158. 
Vatican  MS.  579.  (88),  211. 
Vatican  MS.  (S),  202. 
Vdezian  readings,  HI. 
Venetus,  Codex  (209),  212. 
Vervelii  M&  (LatinX  287. 
Verona  M&  (Latin),  237. 
Ferae  divisions  facilitate  reference,  85.    In- 
jurious or  not,  35. 


Verses,  how  introduced,  84.' 

Versions,  ancient,  225.    Critical  use  o^  228. 

As  witnesses  of  the  state  of  the  test,  40. 

Testimony  of,  225. 
Veins  Itala,  234. 
Vietorinus,  286. 
Vienna  fragments  of  Codex  Pnrpureus  [N], 

177. 
Vimma  MS.  (Latin),  288. 
Vtsb-Goths,  299. 
Vowels,  interchanges  of,  50. 
Vulgate,  Latin,  as  adopted,  249.     As  a 

source  of  criticism,  253.  Of  Clement  VIIL, 

251.    Of  Sixtus  v.,  25a   And  O/tf  Latin, 

mutual  reUition,  256. 


Walton's  Arabic,  324.  Critical  apparatus, 
124.  Polyglott,  Peshito  in,  261.  Bq>ly 
to  Owen,  125.  natie, 

Wells's  edition,  126. 

Werden,  Gothic  MS.  found  at,  801. 

Wesicott  on  the  old  Latin  yersion,  381. 

Western  recension,  Griesbach's,  74. 

Wetstein  on  Latmising  MSS.,  114.  Oa 
Lectionaries,  222.  His  collation  of  Codex 
Ephrsemi,  166.  His  collation  of  the  later 
Syriac,  276.    His  edition,  129. 

Whdoes  Persic,  328. 

Whigton*s  use  of  Codex  Bessa,  172.  note. 

Whttbj^s  attack  on  Mill,  126. 

White's  edition  of  the  later  Syriac,  276. 

Wichelhaus  on  the  Peshito^  265. 

Widmanstadfs  edition  of  the  Peshito  New 
Testament,  260. 

Wilkin^s  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New 
Testament,  260. 

Winer  cited,  on  New  Testament  lexico- 
graphy, 13.  On  grammar  as  afiecting 
intOTpretation,  18.  foot-note.  On  the 
Peshito,  265. 

Wiseman,  on  the  writings  of  Ephrem,  237. 
On  the  Italian  rerision,  286.  •  On  Arabic 
yersions,  825.  note.  On  1  John  y.  7.,  388. 
On  the  old  Latin  yersion,  231.  Quoted 
on  the  old  Latin  yersion,  232.  On  the 
Peshito»259.  On '^  Speculum,"  240.  De- 
fence of  1  John  y.  7.,  863. 

Woide  edits  Codex  Alexandrinus,  155.  On 
Latinising  MSS.,  115.  On  Thebaic 
readings,  295.  On  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  in 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  156. 

Woideanum,  Fragmentum,  180. 

Woide's  collection  of  Thebaic  fragments,  296. 

W6lfenbuttd  MSa  [P  and  Q],  179. 

Writing,  continuous,  25. 

Writrng  fMOeriad,  original,  24. 


Xenaiab,  270. 

Ximenes  and  his  edition,  119. 


ZACAONfs  ftcsimile  of  0)dex  Vaticaausy 
165. 

Iloega  publishes  fragments  of  a  Odrd  Egyp- 
tian yersion,  298.  His  catalogue  of  the 
Borgian  MSa,  297. 
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